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INTEODUCTION. 

This  volume  is  produced  as  a  result  of  an  enquiry  made 
during  the  years  1912  and  1913  by  a  small  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  object  of  the 
enquiry  was  to  obtain  "  an  accurate  and  impartial  account 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Great  Britain  "  and  of  "  the  nature  and  working  of  the  existing 
systems  of  ownership,  tenancy,  and  taxation  and  rating  of  land 
and  buildings  in  urban  districts  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hoods and  their  effect  on  industry  and  the  conditions  of  hfe." 

Separate  volumes  have  been  issued,  or  are  about  to  appear, 
regarding  England  and  Wales.  The  present  volume  deals 
with  conditions  in  Scotland  alone. 

We  have  made  use  of  the  official  documents  available  to 
the  pubhc,  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  subjects  which  we  were 
investigating,  and  we  have  also  made  investigations  at  first 
hand. 

Regarding  the  official  publications  there  will  also  be  the 
reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Housing,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  issued  this  year. 

By  the  issue  of  hsts  of  questions,  special  inquiries  and  other- 
wise we  have  obtained  a  vast  amount  of  information  relating 
to  the  land  system  of  Scotland  Men  of  every  class,  irrespective 
of  political  parties,  have  put  at  our  disposal  the  benefits  of  their 
information  and  their  experience  and  in  making  acknowledg- 
ment we  can  assure  them  that  apart  altogether  from  the 
great  assistance  which  they  have  rendered,  we  have  been 
keenly  appreciative  of  their  great  kindness  and  Gonsideration. 
In  this  connection  also  a  feature  of  much  interest  was  the 
large  amount  of  evidence  we  obtained  from  men  who  are 
seldom  able  to  appear  before  Royal  Commissions  or  other 
official  bodies. 


viii  INTRODUCTION 

The  information  received  has  been  given  careful  and  pro- 
longed consideration  and  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  deal 
fairly  and  accurately  with  it. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  our  inquiries  we  have  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  be  short  and  lucid,  and  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  excision  of  all  matter  which  could  reason- 
ably be  omitted.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  we  are  of 
the  great  range  of  the  subjects  treated  of  and  that  innumer- 
able volumes  might  be  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  facts 
and  a  discussion  of  the  theories  arising  on  them  ;  but  believing 
that  what  are  the  essential  facts  can  be  stated  shortly  and 
succinctly  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  and  have  tried  also 
to  omit  involved  academic  discussions  of  a  more  or  less  theoretic 
nature.  Considerations  of  space  have  had  to  be  adhered  to 
throughout  in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  a  reasonable  size. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Report  we  deal  with  rural  questions 
and  in  the  second  part  with  urban  questions.  Though  we 
started  with  the  intention  merely  of  investigating  the  facts 
as  to  existing  conditions,  it  became  clear  as  time  progressed 
that  the  investigation  led  to  certain  remedies  and  that  the 
Report  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  indicate  shortly 
the  principal  remedies  which  seemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
defects  which  were  indicated  by  the  evidence.  For  this 
reason,  accordingly,  we  have  given  our  views  on  the  principal 
reforms  required. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  have  collected  together  at 
the  end  of  our  report  the  principal  reforms  we  think  neces- 
sary. 

During  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  among  other  considera- 
tions, we  have  always  kept  these  two  in  view  : 

(1)  Existing  general  economic  conditions  directly 
conducing  to  under  production. 

(2)  Defects  in  the  existing  legal  system  which  are 
injustices  in  themselves  as  well  as  being  directly  con- 
ducive to  under  development  and  under  production. 

In  dealing  with  these  we  have  of  necessity  to  mention  cases 
in  the  nature  of  defects,  but  in  doing  so  we  make  no  mention 
of  individuals,  nor  do  we  criticise  their  actions  as  individuals. 


INTRODUCTION  ix 

Within  the  limits  of  the  existing  conditions,  the  normal  land- 
lord is  a  good  landlord ;  but  that  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
reaUty  of  the  point  that  the  present  system  of  land  tenure 
has  defects, nor  does  it  in  any  way  diminish  the  loss  to  the 
nation  which  results  from  the  continuance  unaltered  of  these 
defective  provisions.  With  the  removal  of  these  and  the 
opening  of  the  land  to  freer  opportunities  of  utilisation,  we 
are  convinced  that  not  only  would  causes  of  injustice  be 
removed  but  a  great  impetus  would  also  be  given  to  the 
development  of  the  nation's  resources  and  the  growth  of  its 
industries. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 
EURAL. 

jThe  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  has  been  proceeding 
at  an  alarming  rate ;  and,  in  many  parishes,  the  population 
is  iiow  smaller  than  at  any  preceding  census.  A  great  part  ol 
this  is  due  to  the  emigration  of  agricultural  workers. 

Accompanying  this  rural  depopulation  is  a  striking  decay 
of  the  countryside  ;  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
and  the  improvements  made  upon  it  in  the  past  are  steadily 
disappearing ;  buildings  and  other  structtiral  improvements 
have  fallen  into  decay  ;  and  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the 
land  have  been  neglected. 

The  seriousness  of  this  loss  of  agricultural  population  and 
deterioration  of  land  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Great  areas,  also,  which  might  be  much  better  utihsed  for 
agriculture  and  pastoral  purposes  are  at  present  I'ndifEerently 
utihsed  for  sport. 

Though  general  economic  tendencies  have  had  an  influence, 
the  main  cause  of  the  great  rural  depopulation  is  the  inabihty 
to  get  access  to  land  and  the  absence  of  a  ladder  of  progres- 
sion providing  the  prospect  of  an  improving  career  on  the 
land.  J  This  is  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  farm  servants 
by  acute  dissatisfaction  with  their  conditions  of  housing, 
etc.,  and  on  the  part  of  sons  of  farmers  by  a  sense  of  the 
precariousness  of  the  tenure  of  farms,  and  the  lack  of  security 
for  capital  and  labour  sunk  by  the  tenant  in  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  powerful  contributing  causes  making 
for  the  non-development  of  the  countryside  are  the  pro- 
prietor's inabihty  to  equip  the  land,  and  often  the  desire 
to  hold  it  for  social  or  sporting  purposes.  If  a  rural 
estate  is  to  be  used  for  normal  agricultural  production,  a 
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large  expenditure  is  necessary  for  its  proper  eqtiipment  and 
maintenance ;  and  in  too  many  cases,  where  the  landowner 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  incur  this  necessary  expenditure, 
and  the  tenants  owing  to  insecurity  are  prevented  from 
doing  so,  the  result  is  that  all  reasonable  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  land  is  rendered  impossible.  It  is  quite  unreason- 
able and  altogether  opposed  to  the  national  interest  that 
bankrupt  or  selfish  landlords  should  be  able  to  veto  rural 
'development. 

One  marked  result  of  the  proprietor's  failure  to  equip  the 
land  for  agricultural  use  is  shown  in  the  prevalence  of  "  led  " 
farms  (see  page  31),  with  the  resulting  decay  of  farm  buildings, 
-and  the  amalgamation  of  holdings.  It  is  little  short  of  a 
tragedy  to  discover  in  some  districts  a  large  unsatisfied 
demand  for  farms  and  holdings  from  an  extremely  capable 
agricultural  population,  who,  if  they  had  access  to  the  soil, 
•could  maintain  the  buildings  and  other  equipment,  and  make 
a  much  more  intensive  use  of  the  land. 

The  principal  disabilities  of  the  ordinary  tenant  farmer  are 
the  liability  to  confiscation  of  his  improvements,  the  arbitrary 
increase  of  his  rent  (possibly  as  a  result  of  his  own  improve- 
ments), and  arbitrary  eviction.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
tenants  during  leases  are  frequently  practically  compelled  to 
make  improvements  owing  to  the  inability  or  refusal  of  the 
proprietor  to  equip  the  land.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts 
•ofEer  no  sufficient  security,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  result 
18  the  under-development  of  the  land.  Continuous  good 
farming  is  discouraged.  The  point  is  not  that  every  tenant 
•actually  experiences  this  unjust  treatment,  but  that  it  is 
possible  and  does  happen  under  the  present  system 

The  Ground  Game  Act  fails  entirely  to  give  the  farmer 
adequate  protection  against  loss  and  damage  by  game  :  and, 
apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  injustice  to  individual 
farmers,  the  preservation  of  game  conduces  largely  to  under- 

SttT*  °^/,^^™i*"^^l  ^^d  pastoral  land.      It  is  also 
iughly  detrimental  to  afforestation. 

In  the  most  extreme  case  of  game  preservation— the  deer 
-forest-enormous  areas  are  kept  desolate  of  inhabitants  and 
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of  industry,  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  solitude  whicli 
is  most  favourable  to  this  form  of  sport. 

Generally,  throughout  the  country,  there  is  a  large  un- 
satisfied demand  for  farms  and  holdings  from  capable  and 
experienced  men ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  striking 
under-utihsation  and  under-development  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  and  other  productive  purposes. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  conduced  to  the  excellence 
of  farming  in  various  localities  of  Scotland  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  tenant  system  with  a  diversity  of  farms 
and  holdings,  whereby  it  is  more  easy  for  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  character  to  progress  from  smaller  to  larger  farms  than 
if  he  were  tied  to  one  holding  by  a  system  of  ownership. 

The  earnings  of  farm  servants  are  (on  the  whole)  greater 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  splendid  quaUties  and  independence  of  spirit  of  the 
Scottish  farm  servants  are  everywhere  recognised,  and  they 
are  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  emigrants  to  the  Colonies. 
They  are  a  class  which  no  country  can  afford  to  lose,  and 
improved  conditions  and  prospects  must  be  secured  in  order 
to  retain  them  for  their  native  country.  It  is  essential  that 
their  conditions  of  employment  be  improved  and  that  it  be 
made  possible  to  obtain  land  for  them  in  Scotland.  The 
active  development  of  a  smallholdings  pohcy,  by  proAdding 
an  alternative  employment  and  the  prospect  of  a  career  on 
the  land  to  the  poor  man  of  character  and  energy  would  not 
only  retain  a  larger  rural  population,  but  would  also  be  a 
means  of  securing  to  farm  servants  better  conditions  in  their 
present  employment. 

The  Small  Landholders  Act  of  1911  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  embodies  the  principles  on  which  further  development 
should  proceed.  A  great  deal  has  been  achieved  under  the 
Act.  25,000  smallholders  have  gained  security  of  tenure, 
and  some  700  are  either  getting  new  holdings  or  extensions 
of  existing  holdings.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  1892,  under  which  twenty-five  smallholdings 
were  created. 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  exists,  however,  that  more 
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has  not  been  done  under  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  and 
the  demand  for  further  and  more  rapid  action  is  very  strong. 
It  is  essential  that  its  working  should  be  extended,  simpUfied 
and  speeded  up  so  that  the  enormous  unsatisfied  demand  for 
smallholdings  may  be  met,  and  a  larger  rural  population 
settled  on  the  land. 

The  principles  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  are  generally 
accepted,  and  criticism  is  directed  rather  to  its  detail;  the 
principal  matter  of  dispute  centring  in  the  question  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  a  landowner  when  new  holdings 
or  extensions  of  existing  holdings  are  made. 

The  whole  case  for  the  special  provision  of  money  out  of 
the  taxes  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  smallholdings  rather 
than  for  other  industries  is  the  paramoimt  importance  of 
increasing  the  number  of  smallholders,  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  land.  This  purpose  is  defeated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  money  so  provided  is  diverted  for  expensive 
litigation  or  extravagant  claims  of  compensation  which  have 
no  equitable  justification. 

In  fairness  to  the  taxpayer  it  is  essential  that  these  claims 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  equity. 

Even  in  the  oldest  days,  it  was  not  suggested  that  land- 
owners were  entitled  to  compensation  when  the  State  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  so  as  to  bring  about  a  fairer  and  more  equitable 
system  of  land  tenure,  and  precedents  going  back  many 
hundreds  of  years  can  be  quoted.  The  trend  of  legislation 
has  continuously  modified  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
without  compensating  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  imfair 
privileges  and  advantages  sustained  in  the  process. 

From  the  many  precedents,  a  few  of  recent  years  may  be 
quoted.  Under  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886,  security  of  tenure 
and  the  right  to  have  fair  rents  fixed  was  given  to  large  numbers 
of  tenants  without  any  compensation  being  paid  to  the  land- 
lord, although  this  legislation  involved  not  only  a  very  large 
reduction  in  the  rents  of  small-holdings  but  also  the  cancellation 
of  a  large  amount  of  arrears  of  rents.  Under  the  Ground 
Game  Acts,  the  landowners  lost  valuable  sporting  rights  and 
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received  no  equivalent  compensation.  The  case  is  similar 
and  stronger  in  regard  to  the  rights  which  the  landlords  lost 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.  Under  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909,  [Section  59  (2)]  a  landowner 
does  not  receive  compensation  in  respect  of  provisions  in  a 
town  planning  scheme  prescribing  the  space  about  buildings  or 
limiting  the  number  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  an  area,  etc., 
although  in  fact,  these  provisions  may  mean  a  large  reduction 
in  the  rental  and  capital  value  which  he  can  obtain  in  respect 
of  the  area  in  question.  In  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland) 
Act,  1906,  which  apphes  to  the  town  tenants  some  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  compensa- 
tion is  not  paid  to  the  landlords  in  respect  of  loss  resulting 
to  them  from  taking  away  their  right  to  expropriate  tenants' 
improvements  and  goodwill ;  not  is  it  proposed  to  pay  com- 
pensation as  regards  the  loss  of  similar  privileges  in  the  case 
of  town  tenants  in  Great  Britain. 

These  precedents  and  many  others  illustrate  clearly  the 
general  principle  that  the  State  has  always  exercised  the 
right  of  interfering  with  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  public  interest,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  just 
and  equitable  system  of  land  tenure,  without  compensating 
the  landlords  for  loss  resulting  from  depriving  them  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  an  unfair  advantage  which  they  previously 
enjoyed. 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  compensation,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  any  depreciation  of  a  landed  estate  due  to  the 
restriction  of  the  right  of  domination  by  a  landowner  over 
the  Uves  of  his  tenants  or  of  the  right  to  confiscate  the  tenant's 
improvements  at  the  end  of  a  lease  resulting  from  the  grant- 
ing of  security  of  tenure  to  the  tenants  involves  the  with- 
drawal of  a  privilege  for  which  no  reasonable  person  would 
expect  compensation.  These  are  rights  which  no  reasonable 
landord  desired  to  exercise,  and  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  which 
no  reasonable  landlord  would  desire  compensation. 

There  is  one  other  case  in  which  we  think  compensation 
should  not  be  paid.    It  is  in  respect  of  any  loss  of  sporting 
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value  where  land  is  taken  for  a  productive  economic  use 
As  is  shown  at  length  in  the  Report  sporting  values  have 
heen  created  largely  by  the  deliberate  destruction  of  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  values,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  anti- 
social policy.  The  principle  we  proceed  on  here  is  that  agri- 
culture and  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  rural  population 
is  the  best  and  most  productive  use  to  which  rural  land  can  be 
put  and  that  the  sporting  interest,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
deer  forest,  is  a  most  wasteful  and  uneconomic  use,  and  is 
not  properly  a  competing  legitimate  use  where  the  land  can 
in  fact  be  better  utihsed  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  throughout  large  areas 
of  Scotland,  deer  forest  and  other  sporting  interests  attain 
an  importance  infinitely  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  they  are  often  preserved  in  a 
manner  which  is  destructive  of  the  economic  activities  of 
the  resident  population  and  rural  industries.  No  objection 
is  taken  to  sport  where  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  economic 
development  of  the  land  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  pur- 
poses Over  large  areas  of  Scotland,  however,  the  interests 
of  sport  are  paramount ;  to  the  destruction  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  rural  areas,  the  driving  of  the  resident 
population  from  the  land,  and  the  annihilation  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  nation's  resources. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  withholding  land  for  sport 
which  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  afforestation  or  pastoral 
purposes,  is  the  refusal  of  access  to  the  land  for  residential 
purposes,  even  for  such  necessary  utilities  as  inns,  and  doctors' 
houses.  The  reason  for  the  prohibition  is  nearly  always  the 
same,  the  desire  to  preserve  a  large  area  for  the  exclusive 
pleasure  of  the  owner. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  in  rural  districts,  both  on  farms 
and  m  the  villages,  the  existing  houses  are  very  defective 
both  as  regards  the  size,  number  and  construction  of 
rooms,  and  their  state  of  repair  and  freedom  from  damp. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  general  shortage  of  cottage  accom- 
modation. It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that, 
as  m  so  many  rural  districts  houses   are  built  only  to  the 
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order  of  the  persons  who  intend  to  occupy  them,  there  is 
often  practically  no  margin  to  provide  for  an  increase  of 
population.  Housing  accommodation  for  the  workers  on 
farms  is  generally  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  farm,  and 
in  too  many  cases  the  cottage  accommodation  for  the  married 
farm,  servant  is  very  bad,  while  the  accommodation  for  the 
unmarried  farm  servant  is  often  worse ;  and  these  bad  housing 
conditions  have  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing  farm 
servants  to  emigrate.  The  absence  of  cottage  accommodation 
acts  also  in  restraint  of  marriage. 

Local  authorities  generally  are  aware  of  the  worst  of  the 
housing  deficiencies  of  their  localities,  but  are  everywhere 
unwilling  to  enforce  closing  orders  because  of  the  absence 
of  alternative  accommodation  for  the  population  who  would 
be  dishoused;  and  even  in  crowded  districts  where  there  is 
sufficient,  permanent,  general  demand  to  make  it  tolerably 
certain  that  houses  built  by  the  local  authorities  would  be 
let  at  economic  rents,  the  local  authorities  refrain,  as  a  rule, 
from  vigorous  action,  restrained  by  the  fear  that  the  rates 
might  be  burdened  or  private  building  prejudicially  affected. 
It  is  a  general  desire  that,  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  hous- 
ing, private  enterprise  should  not  be  frightened  out  of  the 
field. 

It  is  clear  that  great  areas  of  the  country  are  under-devel- 
oped in  the  sense  that  land  is  being  allowed  to  go  back  to 
waste  for  lack  of  the  appUcation  of  labour  and  capital ;  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  to  improve  stock  and  land  already 
in  cultivation ;  and  that  next  to  nothing  is  being  done  in  one 
of  the  greatest  of  rural  industries — the  reclamation  of  the 
land.  This  criticism  is  based  not  on  any  theoretical  stand- 
ards but  on  the  practical  basis  of  what  is  reasonable  of 
achievement  on  normal  economic  and  business  Knes. 

In  this  connection  a  very  striking  fact  of  world-wide  im- 
portance has  a  special  interest.  Throughout  the  world  the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply ;  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  rising  and 
the  working  classes  in  all  the  great  industrial  nations  are 
adopting  more  expensive  standards  of  food  consumption  and 
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especially  of  meat.  This  increasing  demand  appears  to  have 
in  it  considerable  elements  of  stabiUty  as  a  vast  working-class 
population, 'having  once  attained  to  an  improved  standard 
of  food  consumption,  does  not  willingly  surrender  it  and 
go  back  to  a  lower  one. 

However,  we  are  doing  practically  nothing  as  a  nation 
to  increase  the  supply  of  food  needed  to  meet  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand.  The  cultivated  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  decHned  by  one  million  acres  between  1900 
and  1913 ;  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  has 
fallen  by  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  (from  31  milhons  in 
1900  to  27-6  milhons  in  1913)  the  number  of  pigs  has  declined 
from  3-6  millions  in  1900  to  3-3  miUions  in  1913,  and  the 
total  number  of  cattle  has  only  increased  from  11-5  millions 
in  1900  to  11-9  miUions  in  1913. 

And  all  the  time  the  world's  demands  for  food  suppUes 
have  greatly  increased.      This  is  shown  strikingly  in   the 
increase  in  the  prices  in  1913  over  those  of  1900 : 
19-5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  bread. 

oatmeal, 
bacon. 

imported  beef. 
British  beef, 
butter, 
cheese. 
As  these  increased  prices  of  food  necessitate  larger  money 
wages  they  are  a  prominent  cause  of  labour  unrest. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  in  the  national 
interest  to  stop  the  process  of  decay  in  our  rural  economy  by 
making  provision  for  bringing  semi-derehct  and  waste  land 
into  productive  use  and  for  retaining  within  our  borders  the 
extremely  valuable  rural  workers  who  are  being  driven  un- 
wilhngly  from  our  shores. 

Regarded  as  a  problem  of  production  the  basic  fault  of  the 
existing  system  is  the  failure  to  apply  to  our  land  the  labour 
and  capital  essential  for  its  development.  Artificial  restrictions 
in  our  present  system  render  this  application  of  labour  and 
capital  extremely  difficult  by  imposing  obstacles  to  access  to 
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land  for  productive  purposes  and  by  affording  no  security 
for  the  capital  and  labour  invested  in  tbe  land  by  any  persons 
otter  than  the  owners.  It  is  essential  to  notice  that  the 
assumption  underlying  our  present  land  system  is  that  the 
landlord  supphes  all  the  necessary  capital  for  the  equipment 
and  development  of  the  land  and  that  the  only  justification 
of  the  landlord's  monopoly  power  is  that  this  duty  is 
performed. 

It  is  precisely  on  the  ground  that  this  duty  is  in  no  reason- 
able sense  performed  that  a  re-adjustment  of  the  land  system 
is  necessary.     As  it  is  admittedly  beyond  the  power  of  one 
class — ^the  landowners — to  finance  and  equip  rural  develop- 
ment, and  as  the  present  system  allows  them  to  prevent 
other  people  doing  it,  the  continuance  of  the  present  system 
unaltered  is  certain  to  continue  unchecked  the  process  of 
rural  decay  and  rural  depopulation.     If  it  is  held  that  this 
latter  result  is  desirable  and  that  the  nation  has  no  interest  in 
securing  a  rational  and  reasonable  rural  development,  then 
there  is  no  case  for  change.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
accepted  that  the  duty  of  the  nation  is  to  preserve  its  rural 
population  and  develop  its  rural  areas,  a  substantial  alteration 
is  inevitable.     The  very  least  that  can  be  secured  is  that,  where 
landowners  are  unable  or  unwilMng  to  equip  and  develop  the 
rural  areas,  this  personal  inability  or  unwillingness  shall  not 
be  upheld  as  an  absolute  bar  to  all  development,  but  that 
other  people  willing  and  able  to  do  the  work  shall  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it.     Further,  the  fact  that  the  land- 
lord fails  to  do  this  necessary  work  of  equipment  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  expropriate  the  results  of 
the  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital  by  the  man  who  does. 
And  lastly,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  no  one  can  apply 
the  needed  capital  so  effectively,  so  cheaply  and  so  profitably 
as  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil.      In  so  far,  also,  as  the 
existing  system  of  tenure  does  not  encourage  the  tenants  to 
take  advantage  of  their  special  opportunities  in  this  respect, 
it  deprives  the  land  of  the  richest  stream  of  capital  which  is 
available  for  its  development.    In  Chapter  VII,  for  example, 
it  is  shown  how  much  the  small  landholders  in  the  Highlands, 
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under  security  of  tenure,  have  increased  the  capital  brought 
to  the  soil. 

The  first  essential  therefore  is  to  remove  this  artificial 
barrier  to  development  and  to  allow  access  to  the  land — 
whether  for  the  development  of  industry,  water  power,  build- 
ing, afiorestation,  or  agriculture — to  those  who  will  carry  out 
the  work  which  the  landlord  is  unable  or  unwilhng  to  perform. 

The  second  essential  is  that  the  landowner  must  not  be 
permitted  to  benefit  from  the  results  of  his  own  neglect  by 
expropriating  the  property  of  those  who  carry  out  this  work 
of  development.  The  persons  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  work  and  the  risks  of  development  must  be  legally  secured 
in  what  is  their  own. 

The  third  essential  is  that  riiral  development  should  be 
assisted  by  the  application  of  improved  methods,  including 
organisation  and  transit.  In  the  case  of  smallholdings,  in 
particular,  improved  credit  facilities  are  necessary ;  and  the 
ready  adoption  of  the  results  of  investigation  and  experiment 
in  matters  of  stock,  seeds,  manures,  methods  of  cultivation, 
etc.,  opens  to  the  farmers  prospects  that  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  of  commercial  advantage.  The  benefits  of 
improved  agricultural  education,  methods  and  processes  are 
not  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  improved  financial  results, 
though  these  are  considerable.  They  bring  the  interests  of  a 
science  to  what  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  manual 
occupation. 

URBANa 

In  contrast  to  the  depopulation  of  rural  Scotland  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  towns  is  the  massing  of  a  great 
population  on  a  very  narrow  area  and  this  is  accentuated  by 
the  excessive  overcrowding.  As  many  as  47-6  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  burghs  with  over  2,000  inhabitants  are 
living  more  than  two  in  a  room ;  22  -7  per  cent,  more  than 
three  in  a  room,  and  8-6  per  cent,  more  than  four  in  a  room. 
Of  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  same  burghs,  56-8  per 
cent,  are  of  one  or  two  rooms,  and  14-4  per  cent,  of  one 
room.    In  the  same  burghs,  52-9  of  the  total  population  are 
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living  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms ;  and  the  percentage 
living  in  one-room  houses  is  9-7. 

These  are  facts  of  very  grave  significance. 

The  normal  house  of  the  city  worker  is  the  two-or  three- 
room  tenement  dwelling  containing  a  kitchen,  a  bed-sitting 
room,  and,  where  there  is  a  third  room,  a  smaller  bedroom. 
Generally  the  rooms  are  large,  and  provided  with  a  bed-recess. 
There  is  usually  through  ventilation,  a  good  water  supply,  and 
a  good  (though  sometimes  insu£&cient)  system  of  sanitation. 

A  main  characteristic  of  this  system  of  housing  is  the  large 
number  of  people  who  can  be  accommodated  on  a  small  area, 
and  the  absence  of  open  spaces.  Life  under  such  closely 
crowded  conditions,  where  many  famihes  share  common 
services  such  as  washhouses,  and  drjang-greens,  makes  the 
noisy  or  careless  tenant  a  source  of  extreme  discomfort  to  his 
neighbours,  especially  in  the  slums.  The  system  is  particularly 
disadvantageous  for  children,  who  have  so  little  opportunity 
to  play  in  the  open  air. 

With  its  undoubted  advantages  of  providing  cheap,  compact, 
clean,  substantial,  stone  dwelling,  near  to  the  industries  in 
which  their  occupants  are  engaged,  the  tenement  system, 
as  it  has  developed,  has  the  defect  of  making  inomediate 
access  to  open  spaces  difficult  to  large  portions  of  the  urban 
population.  There  would  be  many  advantages,  especially 
for  the  children,  if  the  system  of  cottage  houses  with  gardens 
was  more  developed,  or,  where  the  price  of  land  renders  this 
difficult,  if  it  was  obligatory  for  more  open  spaces  to  be  attached 
to  the  tenements.  With  the  recent  improvement  of  transit 
some  part  of  the  previous  difficulty  of  spreading  the  popu- 
lation over  a  larger  area  has  been  removed. 

Overcrowding  is  very  prevalent  in  the  towns.  It  is  little 
short  of  scandalous  that  as  large  a  proportion  as  nearly 
one-half  of  the  population  should  be  living  more  than  two 
persons  per  room,  and  still  more  serious  that  over  a  fifth  of  the 
population  is  living  more  than  three  persons  per  room.  Even  if 
access  to  open  spaces  were  easy,  this  would  be  a  serious  matter 
from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  it  is  still  more  grave  where  the 
houses  are  so  densely  crowded  together  as  they  generally  are. 
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In  addition  to  all  this,  in  the  larger  towns  especially,  there 
are  very  unhealthy  slum  areas  where  normal  conditions  of  a 
wholesome  life  are  extremely  diiScult  if  not  impossible  ;  and 
in  these  districts,  in  addition  to  overcrowding,  the  houses 
are  often  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

Where  the  population  is  most  densely  crowded  the  sickness, 
death  and  infantile  mortaUty  rates  are  very  high ;  these  rates 
showing  a  variation  corresponding  to  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. Striking  examples  are  given  in  Chapter  XXIX.  Other 
causes  beside  housing  contribute  to  these  results  ;  the  problem 
of  poverty  being  very  complex.  The  supply  of  other  neces- 
saries as  well  as  house  accommodation  is,  of  course,  involved 
in  this  question  of  poverty.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  demon- 
strated by  experience  that  a  result  of  clearing  slum  areas 
is  to  diminish  death  and  sickness  rates  generally.  (See  Section 
V.  of  Chapter  XXIX). 

Summarised  shortly,  the  principal  defects  in  existing 
housing  conditions  are : 

(1)  The  congested  situation  of  buildings ;  the  absence 
of  open  spaces,  and  the  existence  of  "  back  lands,"  i.e., 
tenements  of  houses  erected  on  what  may  originally 
have  been  back  courts,  greens,  or  gardens  which  are 
now  not  only  obstructive  to  other  inhabited  buildings,  but 
are  themselves  largely  deprived  of  sunhght  and  fresh  air. 

(2)  Inherent  defects  in  the  structuje,  such  as  rooms 
incapable  of  proper  ventilation  and  deprived  of  sunlight ; 
dark  and  ill-ventilated  common  stairs  and  lobbies  ;  and 
lack  of  provision  to  prevent  dampness. 

(3)  The  bad  state  of  repair  and  the  filthy  condition  of 
individual  dwelling-houses. 

wv,  ^^^  '^^^  overcrowding  of  individual  dwelling-houses. 

What  is  not  at  all  generally  reahsed  is  that  the  existing  law 
provides  extensive  remedies  for  deahng  with  the  defects, 
ior  example,  local  authorities  have  the  power  (subject  to 
appeal)  to  close  any  house  which  the  medical  officer  certifies 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  There  is  an  cbhgation  also 
on  the  owner  to  see  that  the  house  is  not  overcrowded 
and  If  overcrowding  be  persisted  in  the  owner  can  eject  the 
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tenant,  otherwise  lie  timself  becomes  liable  for  the  ofience. 
Overcrowding  is  accordingly  an  owner's  ofience,  and  in  cases 
of  repeated  overcrowding- there  is  power  to  close  a  house. 

If  the  conditions  regarding  the  suitabiKty  of  a  house  for 
human  habitation  are  not  comphed  with,  the  Local  Authority 
has  power  to  compel  the  owner  to  make  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  have  the  offending  house  closed. 

These  provisions  against  the  owner  in  regard  to  overcrowd- 
ing and  also  as  to  habitability  have  not  been  exercised  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  might  have  been  by  Local  Authorities. 
The  owner  is  frequently  not  very  ready  to  move  in  the  matter. 
He  may  regard  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  as  high,  and 
be  very  unwilhng  to  incur  this  cost  or  in  the  case  of  over- 
crowding, he  may  presume  on  the  reluctance  of  the  local 
authority  to  make  a  closing  order,  and  on  the  reluctance  of 
the  court  to  enforce  it,  on  appeal,  if,  in  fact,  the  closing  order 
is  made  by  the  local  authority.  There  is  an  inducement  to 
the  owner  also  to  evade  his  legal  obhgations  in  the  matter 
as  by  doing  so  he  may  obtain  a  higher  return.  Where  over- 
crowding prevails,  higher  returns  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
in  respect  of  admittedly  defective  property.  Overcrowding 
should  be  made  unprofitable  to  owners  and  occupiers  by 
strict  enforcement  of  penalties.  The  result  of  not  strictly 
enforcing  the  powers  available  in  regard  to  overcrowded  and 
defective  Tiouses  is  to  give  slum  properties  an  inflated  value. 

Local  Authorities  are  required  also  by  statute  to  have  a 
survey  made  of  their  district  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  dwelling-houses  therein  are  in  a 
state  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation ;  and  the  Local  Authority  may  proceed  thereafter  to 
make  a  closing  order  as  explained  above.  If  the  house  is 
not  put  into  repair  the  Local  Authority  may  make  an  order 
for  its  demolition,  and  if  this  order  is  not  complied  with,  the 
Local  Authority  may  remove  the  building  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner. 

If  the  Local  Authority  neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  this 
inspection,  and  the  issue  of  closing  orders,  an  appeal  may  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
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Act,  1909,  by  four  iahabitant  householders,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  compel  the  Local  Authority  to  take 
action.  This  right  of  appeal  applies  generally  in  the  case 
of  failure  by  Local  Authorities  to  carry  out  their  duties  in 
regard  to  housing. 

As  regards  buildings  not  in  themselves  unfit  for  habitation, 
but  so  situated  as  to  render  others  unfit,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Medical  Officer  to  report  to  the  Local  Authority,  and  the 
Local  Authority  may  thereafter  acquire  the  land  and  building, 
and  destroy  the  latter;  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
owner. 

Where  these  provisions  for  dealing  with  individual  houses 
by  way  of  closure  and  demolition  are  not  adequate  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  area  concerned,  the  Local  Authority  may 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  whole  area  by  way  of  a  scheme  of 
reconstruction  or  improvement.  The  method  to  be  followed 
in  carrying  out  such  scheme  depends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  the  size  of  the  area  concerned.  In  addition  to  these  powers 
under  the  pubhc  Acts,  the  large  cities  have  local  Acts  giving 
them  similar  powers. 

Another  important  provision  is  that  of  the  Act  of  1909, 
giving  the  Local  Authorities  power  to  prepare  town  planning 
schemes  controlling  the  development  of  new  building  areas. 

Part  III.  of  the  1890  Act  as  amended  by  the  subsequent 
Acts  gives  the  Local  Authority  power  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  land  and  building  houses,  and  power 
to  let  the  houses  to  working-class  tenants.  This  power  is 
supplemented  also  by  local  Acts  in  the  case  of  some  cities. 

It  is  clear  accordingly  that  the  existing  powers  possessed 
by  Local  Authorities  are  very  extensive,  and  criticism  is 
directed  not  so  much  against  their  scope  as  against  the 
small  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 

The  principal  reasons  why  comparatively  little  use  is  made 
of  these  powers  are  : 

(1)  Administrative  difficulties.    An  appeal  against  a 

^closing  order  lies  to  the  sheriff,  and  it  is  the  experience 

of  local  officials  that,  although  the  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  and  the  Local  Authority  may  be  satisfied  that  a 
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property  is  unfit  for  inhabitation,  the  Court  often  shows 
a  reluctance  to  support  them. 

(2)  The  absence  of  alternative  accommodation. 

(3)  The  reluctance  to  burden  the  rates.  Improvement 
schemes  on  a  considerable  scale  mean,  as  a  rule,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  rates  ;  especially  having  regard  to  the  high 
costs  of  acquisition  and  compensation.  Within  recent 
years  local  rates  have  increased  considerably  from  other 
causes,  and  the  unwillingness  to  add  further  to  them 
becomes  increasingly  strong. 

Of  the  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  continuance 
of  bad  housing  conditions,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important : 

(1)  The  poverty  of  large  numbers  of  the  city  populations. 
In  many  cases  people  of  even  extremely  small  means  struggle- 
bravely  and  successfully  to  maintain  decent  houses  in  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  slums  ;  while  many  others  with  better 
monetary  resources  do  not  escape  the  slums.  But  taking 
average  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  smallest  houses  in  the  most  overcrowded 
areas  are  there  because  of  their  poverty.  They  earn  very 
small  wages  (and  frequently  their  working  time  is  very  broken). 

(2)  The  recent  considerable  increase  in  cost  of  construction, 
due  to  increase  in  the  price  of    materials  and  increase  in> 


(3)  The  high  cost  of  land,  which  operates  in  two  ways, 
viz. :  (a)  in  the  past  it  has  led  to  every  available  space  being 
built  upon,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  present  problem  of  congested 
areas ;  and  (b)  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  build  a  better 
type  of  house  with  a  smaller  number  of  dwelhngs  per  acre 
for  the  poorer  labouring  classes  in  areas  near  their  work  at 
rents  within  their  reach. 

(4)  The  burden  of  the  rates.  Whether  their  incidence  be 
on  the  houseowner  or  on  the  tenant  the  rates  tend  to 
accentuate  the  housing  problem  by  diminishing  the  profit  of 
the  builder  and  owner,  or  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
housing  accommodation  that  the  tenant  can  obtain  for  a 
given  sum  of  money. 
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(5)  The  prevalence  of  a  low  standard  in  housing.  We 
cannot  indicate  the  point  better  than  by  recalUng  the  fact 
that  London  artisans  who  went  to  the  Clyde  m  connection 
with  the  removal  there  of  shipbuilding  and  other  industries 
complained  bitterly  of  the  smaller  accommodation  of  the 
houses  available  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for  artisans 
earning  such  wages  as  they  earned— the  type  of  house 
wilhngly  occupied  by  the  native  workers  earning  similar 
wages. 

(6)  The  frequent  failure  on  the  part  of  houseowners  to 
appreciate  the  responsibihties  of  ownership  of  small  houses- 
letting  houses  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  failing  frequently  to  provide  by  a  caretaker  or  other- 
wise for  the  protection  of  the  well-doing  tenants  from  the 
neglect  and  misbehaviour  of  the  wilfully  neglectful  and  ill- 
behaved. 

(7)  The  excessive  deliberateness  of  local  authorities  in 
using  their  powers  of  closing  unhealthy  dwellings  amounts 
sometimes  to  an  active  dereliction  of  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  judicial  authorities  are  frequently  even  more  dis- 
incUned  to  allow  action  to  be  taken.  Both  the  local 
authorities  and  the  judicial  authorities  are  confronted,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  difficulties  of  housing  the  displaced 
population  elsewhere  if  the  dwellings  in  question  are  com- 
pulsorily  closed. 

(8)  The  lack  of  powers  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to 
make  regulations  regarding  the  interior  of  houses. 

(9)  The  habits,  especially  drunkenness,  uncleanliness,  and 
destructiveness  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  the  worst 
of  the  tenants  ;  and  their  low  standard  of  comfort. 

A  very  prominent  feature  in  many  towns  and  districts 
is  the  marked  scarcity  of  houses ;  there  has  been  marked 
depression  in  the  property  market,  and  a  severe  check  has 
been  imposed  on  building  operations.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  scarcity  of  houses  are  acute,  and  are  leading  to  the 
■over-crowding  of  people  who  are  financially  able  and  willing 
to  pay  an  economic  rent,  but  cannot  obtain  houses  for  them- 
eelves  because  the  houses  are  not  in  existence. 
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A  large  amount  of  evidence  is  available  that  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  housing  conditions  exists  and 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  would  occupy 
better  houses  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  them. 

A  striking  fact  in  the  largest  towns  is  that  side  by  side 
with  overcrowding  and  complaints  of  shortage  of  dwellings 
there  is  a  large  number  of  empty  houses.  In  Glasgow,  for 
example,  at  Whitsunday,  1913,  there  were  16,000  empty 
houses  and  180,000  occupied  houses.  Comment  is  made  that 
with  so  large  a  percentage  of  empty  houses  as  this  there 
can  be  no  overcrowding  due  to  lack  of  housing  accom- 
modation, but  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  estimated 
that  there  are  10,000  uninhabitable  houses  in  Glasgow, 
and  the  Convener  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  states  that 
over  10,000  are  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable.  These 
latter  are  most  relevant  facts  when  the  number  of  empty 
houses  is  considered.  Houses  become  obsolete,  out  of  fashion 
and  uninhabitable,  and  many  are  unoccupied  for  these  reasons. 
It  is  perhaps  a  fault  that  our  houses  are  built  on  such 
expensives  Unes  that  the  permanent  structure  of  them  may 
out-hve  its  usefulness,  as  change  of  habit  and  altered  ideas 
of  desirability  render  old  houses  much  less  acceptable. 

In  very  many  cases  the  conditions  vmder  which  miners  live 
are  very  bad.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
old  "rows,"  where  the  houses  were  built  before  the  operation 
of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  the  trouble 
arises  mainly  in  regard  to  issuing  closing  orders  in  respect  of 
such  cottages  and  in  re-housing  the  people  who  live  in  them. 
In  many  cases  there  is  now  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  mine 
owners  to  secure  good  housing  accommodation  for  their 
workers,  as  has  been  shown  at  Kellerbank  (Kirkconnel)  and 
at  Valleyfield,  Fife. 

The  whole  trend  of  modem  tendencies  as  shown  in  an 
insistence  on  better  urban  amenities,  improved  sanitation, 
and  more  costly  fittings,  is  against  the  supply  of  the  older 
type  of  cheap  house ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
fully  realised  that  a  higher  standard  of  housing  implies  and 
necessitates  increased  wages  for  the  class  for  whom  the  rent 
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of  such  old  houses  represents  as  much  as  they  can  afiord  to 
pay.  These  factors  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  construction ; 
as  do  also  the  larger  money  wages  which  have  to  be  paid 
to  workmen  engaged  in  building  and  the  increased  cost  of  the 
materials  used  in  buildings.  Money  also  has  been  dearer,  and 
this  has  had  an  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  local  rates  have  been  increasing  and  this  makes  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  accommodation 
And  consequently  diminishes  still  further  the  profitableness 
of  supplying  houses  for  the  poorer  class.  As  shown  in  Section 
IV.  of  Chapter  XXX.,  the  burden  of  the  rates,  as  incident 
on  a  normal  house  of  two  apartments  in  the  largest  towns  is 
almost  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  cost  to  the  tenan*. 

In  the  total  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  in  a  block  of  working 
class  dwellings  the  portion  representing  the  cost  of  land  is 
sometimes  small  and  for  this  reason  it  is  stated  often  that 
the  cost  of  land  has  no  efiect  on  the  housing  question.  Where 
the  relation  of  cost  of  land  to  the  housing  question  is  most 
directly  apparent  is  when  land  is  being  feued.  If  the  feuing 
rates  are  high  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  the  land  in  cottage 
and  garden  properties,  and  the  erection  of  blocks  of  tenements 
becomes  a  practical  necessity.  As  there  is  a  large  existing 
demand  for  the  cheap  accommodation  of  tenement  property 
the  result  in  very  many  cases  is  that  it  is  neither  practicable 
nor  possible  to  develop  the  land  in  any  other  way  than  in 
tenement  blocks.  In  order  to  secure  the  feu  duty  as  effective- 
ly as  possible  there  is  also  an  inducement  on  the  superior  to 
secure  the  erection  on  the  land  of  as  valuable  a  block  of 
buildings  as  possible.  It  is  at  present  entirely  within  the 
power  of  the  superior  to  withhold  unbuilt-on  land  from  use 
until  some  builder  will  offer  him  the  feuing  rate  which  he, 
the  superior,  insists  on ;  and  where  this  rate  is  one  which 
necessitates  a  large  block  of  tenements  the  value  of  the  land 
is  not  only  secured  by  the  high  figure  but  the  value  of 
neighbouring  unbuilt-on  land  is  also  increased  towards  '^hat 
figure. 

The  principal  remedies  for  the  shortcomings  in  regard  to 
housing    are    (1)   to  set    up,    if    possible,    healthy    general 
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economic  conditions  which  will  tend  to  a  normal  supply  of 
housing  accommodation  where  necessary  similar  to  the 
supply  of  other  commodities ;  and  (2)  to  direct  reasonably 
the  actual  operation  of  these  general  economic  conditions 
by  town  planning  schemes  and  by  a  more  careful  control  of 
amenities  so  that  the  buildings  in  the  towns  in  the  future  will 
have  more  space  about  them  and  be  less  liable  to  degenerate 
into  overcrowded  areas  and  unhealthy  slums.  The  awaken- 
ing of  a  keener  public  interest  to  desire  a  better  type  of 
house,  not  so  much  the  tenement  type,  is  also  desirable ;  or 
in  the  alternative,  the  securing  by  compulsory  provision 
of  larger  open  spaces  in  connection  with  the  tenements. 

As  regards  the  minor  measures  it  is  essential  to  push  for- 
ward clearance  and  improvement  schemes  and  to  enforce 
closing  orders  and  secondly  to  promote  housing  schemes  by 
semi-pubhc  bodies  enjoying  such  advantages  as  substantial 
loans  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  from  public  sources,  and 
failing  this  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  main  difficulties  met  in  carrying  out  these  remedies 
are : 

(a)  The    disproportionate   expense    of   acquiring   and 

clearing  congested  areas  under  the  present  compulsory 

provisions ; 

(6)  The    difficulty    of   housing   the   displaced    people 

when  closing  orders  are  enforced  or  clearance  schemes 

carried  through. 

(c)  Interference  with  private  industry. 

(d)  The  increased  cost  of  building,  the  cost  of  land 
and  burden  of  local  rates,  etc. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  are  artificial  and  can  be  altered 
» directly  by  legislation ;  for  example,  the  disproportionate 
expense  of  acquiring  land  and  paying  compensation  for 
clearance  schemes  can  be  remedied  directly  by  law.  Simi- 
larly the  burden  of  the  local  rates  can  be  made  not  immediately 
incident  on  housing  accommodation.  Land  can  be  made 
more  easily  accessible  for  building. 

The  ultimate  remedy  undoubtedly  is  to  endeavour  to 
secure  the  provision  of  the  necessary  houses  under  ordinary 
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normal  economic  forces  similar  to  the  provision  of  other 
commodities  and  the  removal  of  these  artificial  obstacles  is 
the  first  of  the  minor  remedies.  Various  proposals  made  in 
the  course  of  this  Report  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
minor  difficulties. 

It  is  not  desired,  in  an  endeavour  to  achieve  improved 
housing,  to  discourage  private  enterprise.  The  special  import- 
ance of  this  at  the  moment  is  that  practically  all  over  the 
country  there  is  a  need  for  more  buildings,  and  to  frighten 
private  enterprise  from  undertaking  the  work  is  to  damage 
a  principal  source  from  which  the  improved  housing  should, 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  resort  the  local  authority 
cannot  shirk  its  obligations  if  the  people  within  its  area  are 
inadequately  housed.  Any  rash  or  precipitous  action  by 
the  local  authority  in  entering  on  building  schemes  or  letting 
houses  at  lower  than  economic  rents  may  obviously  cause 
considerable  interference  with  the  building  industry  and 
frighten  private  enterprise  from  taking  further  action.  A 
compromise  that  offers  some  advantages  is  that  where  the 
necessity  for  more  housing  exists  and  private  builders  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  it  a  via  media  might  be  found  by 
the  local  authority  or  the  State  securing  that  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  housing  will  be  undertaken  by  a  semi-public 
organisation  or  other  body  which  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  local  authority  as  regards  the  public 
welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  its  operations  on  an 
economic  basis. 

It  is  clear  that  more  houses  must  be  provided  if  closing 
orders  are  to  be  more  generally  enforced,  and  it  is  clear  that 
if  progress  is  to  be  made,  these  closing  orders  must  be  more 
generally  enforced,  and  accordingly  the  provision  of  more 
houses  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  duty  of  seeing  that  this 
IS  done  rests  on  the  local  authority,  and  if  they  cannot  get 
it  done  by  private  industry  in  their  areas  they  will  have  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Excellent  results  may  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  the 
town  planning  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1909,  and  the  out- 
standing defect  is  that  the  adoption  of  town  planning  schemes 
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is  not  compulsory.  It  is  clear  also  that  in  rebuilding  a  con- 
gested or  cleared  area  sufficient  regard  is  not  always  paid  to 
securing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  houses  per  acre  and 
otherwise  securing  the  full  benefits  of  town  planning  offered 
by  the  opportunity  of  rebuilding. 

This  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  full  and  adequate 
preservation  of  the  amenity  of  towns  which  is  peculiarly  a 
concern  of  the  local  authority  and  for  the  preservation  of 
which  the  local  authority  has  not  at  present  sufficient  powers. 
The  ideal  scheme  is  that  the  whole  town,  having  been  com- 
pletely siKveyed  as  to  its  existing  housing  conditions,  should 
be  developed  (when  portions  of  it  have  to  be  rebuilt)  with 
special  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  amenity  of  the  whole. 
This  would  require  a  greater  control  of  the  type,  etc.,  of  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  certain  areas,  and  the  compulsory  ex- 
tension of  the  town  planning  provisions  throughout  the 
towns  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  basis  for  this. 

Great  advantages  are  already  being  obtained  as  regards 
improved  housing  through  the  extension  of  transit  facilities, 
and  the  further  extension  of  these  facilities  would  make  it 
more  possible  for  the  artisan  to  obtain  what  is  often  regarded 
as  the  ideal  housing  conditions  for  a  working  man  with  a 
family,  a  cottage  with  a  garden  attached  to  it. 

A  rigid  insistence  on  by-laws  drawn  primarily  with  refer- 
ence to  tenement  dwellings  on  stereotyped  Unes  of  streets  is 
not  desirable  in  the  case  of  dwellings  spread  out  more  under 
town  planning  schemes,  and  the  question  of  modifjdng  these 
by-laws  to  suit  the  different  types  of  town  planning  schemes 
is  a  matter  to  which  expert  attention  should  be  given ; 
the  object  in  view  being,  while  relaxing  nothing  that  is 
essential  to  the  public  health,  to  endeavour  in  every  reason- 
able way  to  make  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  conduce 
to  less  expense  in  the  making  of  roads  and  houses. 

Acquisition  by  Public  and  Semi-Public  Bodies. 

The  State,  Local  Authorities  and  semi-public  bodies  pay 
prices  for  land  very  much  in  excess  of  the  prices  paid  in  respect 
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of  similar  land  by  private  individuals.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  are  the  necessities  of  the  community.  Land  must 
be  obtained  for  light-houses,  naval  bases,  water-works,  public 
improvements,  schools,  etc.,  and  in  very  many  cases  there  is 
practically  only  one  site  which  suits  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
In  regard  to  such  a  site,  the  seller  is  in  the  position  of  having 
a  monopoly,  and  advantage  is  frequently  taken  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  community  to  secure  a  price  very  much  higher 
than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  purchaser.  There  is 
also  a  certain  legal  bias  in  favour  of  the  seller.  The  pur- 
chaser necessarily  appears  somewhat  of  an  aggressor  in  the 
sense  that  very  frequently  the  persons  owning  the  land  in 
question  have  not  ofEered  it  for  sale  and  do  not  particularly 
want  to  sell  it.  Examples  of  this  bias  are  afforded  by  the 
elaborate  amounts  awarded  in  cases  of  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  by  way  of  compensation  claims  and  excessive  expenses 
connected  with  all  the  steps  which  have  to  be  taken  in  such 
cases.  The  results  of  this  are  very  serious.  Necessary  public 
works  are  not  undertaken  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
carrying  them  through  and  also  because  of  the  general  ap- 
preciation, on  the  part  of  local  authorities  especially,  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  seller  would  make  too  good  a 
bargain  out  of  it.  Many  street  widenings  and  other  essential 
public  improvements  are  not  carried  out  for  this  reason. 

Where  in  fact  the  works  are  carried  out,  the  ratepayers  too 
frequently  are  saddled  with  excessive  and  unjust  charges  in 
respect  of  these  high  compensation  claims  and  expenses, 
which  have  of  necessity  to  be  met  out  of  public  rates  in  the 
case  of  local  authorities,  and  out  of  railway  rates^  iiarbour 
dues,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  semi-public  bodies. 

The  expensiveness  and  cumbersomeness  of  obtaining 
compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  a  Bill  or 
Provisional  Order  undoubtedly  deter  many  useful  works  and 
improvements  from  being  carried  out.  The  promoters  may 
be  involved  in  very  onerous  and  expensive  litigation  and 
while,  of  course,  promoters  of  such  schemes  should  not  have 
power  to  infringe  the  reasonable  rights  of  other  parties,  yet 
bhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  opposition  is  often  unreasonable, 
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and  the  promoters  may  agree  voluntarily  to  terms  imposed  by 
land-owners,  even  though  they  know  them  to  be  excessive, 
rather  than  face  the  expensive  process  of  arbitration  under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  arbitrations  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  are  generally  very  large  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amounts  at  stake,  and  these  have  as  a  rule  to  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  public  body  promoting  the  scheme.  In  addition, 
arbiters  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  assessing  compensation, 
not  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case  imder  consideration, 
but  with  regard  to  the  compensation  awards  made  in  similar 
cases.  In  addition,  after  the  value  of  the  property  has  been 
ascertained,  it  is  customary  to  add  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent. 
to  the  value  in  the  case  of  urban  property  and  50  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  property.  Arbiters  also  frequently 
make  too  generous  allowance  for  prospective  values,  etc. 

Very  high  charges  also  are  often  made  in  respect  of 
wayleaves.  Here,  again,  the  necessity  of  the  service  gives 
the  land-owner  what  is  often  practically  a  monopoly  position 
to  exact  his  own  terms. 

Urban  Tenure. 

The  predominant  tenure  in  the  urban  districts  is  the  feu. 

The  deed  constituting  a  feu  (either  a  feu  charter  or  feu 
disposition  granted  by  the  superior  in  favour  of  the  vassal,  or 
more  generally  a  feu  contract  to  which  the  superior  and  vassal 
are  both  parties)  contains,  as  a  rule,  among  other  provisions  : 

(1)  An  obhgation  upon  the  vassal  to  pay  a  fixed  feu- 
duty; 

(2)  In  general  an  obligation  to  pay  a  double  feu-duty 
every  nineteenth  year  (or  so)  for  that  year  only ;  and 

(3)  Stipulations  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  of  a  certain  value  and  type  of  construction; 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put 
and  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances. 

The  benefits  of  this  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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man  who  uses  the  land  are  obvious.  He  holds  from  the 
superior  in  perpetuity  and  consequently  there  is  no  reversion 
of  his  interests  to  the  ground  landlord,  so  long  as  the  feuar 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  feu  charter.  He  benefits  also  by 
not  having  to  pay  a  large  capital  sum  as  h&  would  have  to  do 
in  purchasing  freehold.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  grant  is  in  per- 
petuity sometimes  tempts  the  landlord  to  retain  the  land  from 
building  (i.e.,  to  hold  it  up)  in  the  hope  of  getting  ultimately 
the  highest  possible  price.  Once  he  has  feued  it  ofE,  he  will 
not  participate  in  increased  profit  from  future  development, 
whereas  the  grantor  of  a  lease  is  under  a  certain  inducement 
to  let  the  land  more  readily  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  knows 
that  he  can  always  revise  his  terms  on  the  renewal  of  the 
lease.  Accordingly  the  exaction  of  high  feuing  rates  on  the 
outskirts  of  towns  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  is  an  influence 
in  encouraging  the  erection  of  blocks  of  tenements  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  the  feu  duties  to  the  superior  and 
also  spreading  the  charge  over  as  many  payers  as  possible. 

Restrictions  are  inserted  in  feu  charters  restricting  the  use 
which  the  feuar  may  make  of  the  land,  but  as  a  rule  leaving 
the  superior  free  to  vary  or  break  the  restrictions  as  he  pleases ; 
and  this  leads  to  injustice,  especially  in  a  developing  area 
where  feuars  have  erected  buildings  with  reference  to  a  general 
building  plan  which  the  superior  subsequently  varies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  feuars.  It  is  unreasonable  that  the  fixing 
of  these  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  land  should  be  left  to 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  one  mdividual.  In  other  cases, 
especially  with  regard  to  old  feus  where  the  character  of  the 
district  has  altered  (e.g.,  owing  to  the  growth  of  towns,  areas 
which  were  formerly  residential  become  more  suitable  for 
busmess  purposes),  the  former  restrictions  have  of  necessity 
to  be  varied  or  broken.  Where  litigation  on  these  questions 
results  at  present  the  procedure  is  often  costly  and  cumber- 
some ;  and  in  many  cases  where  litigation  does  not  ensue  there 
IS  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  grumbling.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  an  impartial  tribunal,  easy  of  access  and  in- 
expensive in  its  procedure,  should  be  available  for  the  ready 
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detfermination  of  these  questions  on  equitable  considerations, 
doing  justice  both  to  superior  and  to  feuar. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  many  feus  created  prior  to  the 
Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act,  1874,  the  superior  can,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  feuar  or  on  the  transference  to  a 
new  feuar,  exact  payment  of  a  "  casualty,"  being  a  year's  feu 
duty  when  the  new  vassal  is  the  heir  of  the  old  one,  and  a 
year's  net  rent  when  the  new  vassal  is  a  stranger.  These 
payments  being  often  of  large  amount,  and  coming  at  uncertain 
times  are  considered  a  serious  hardship. 

The  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  of  1874,  abohshed  these 
casualties  as  regards  feus  created  after  its  passing,  but  it  has 
now  become  a  general  practice  for  superiors  to  stipulate 
for  payment  (in  addition  to  the  annual  feu  duty)  of  a  sum 
(a  year's  feu  duty  or  double  of  a  year's  feu  duty)  at  definite 
periods,  generally  the  nineteenth,  twenty-first  or  twenty-fifth 
year.  These  payments  are  known  as  duplicands.  It  is  a 
general  practice  also  to  stipulate  in  contracts  of  ground  annual 
for  pajonent  of  duplicands. 

The  payment  of  these  duplicands,  coming  as  they  do  at  long 
intervals,  are  also  felt  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Feudal  Casualties  Bill,  presented  by  the  former 
Lord  Advocate,  now  Lord  Strathclyde,  providing  means  for  the 
redemption  of  casualties  and  duplicands  in  the  case  of  exist- 
ing feus,  and  prohibiting  the  stipulation  for  such  duphcands  in 
future  feus  and  contracts  of  ground  annual,  should  be  passed 
into  law. 

Where  a  feu  duty  attaches  to  a  considerable  area,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  sub-divide  the  ground  for  other  purposes  (such 
as  general  building  purposes),  a  hardship  exists  in  that  the 
feu  duty  attaches  to  every  portion  of  the  land.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  an  apportionment  or  allocation  of  the  feu 
duty  in  respect  of  the  difierent  areas  of  the  land  should  not 
be  made. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  arisen  in  mining  districts  from 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  on  which  buildings  have  been 
erected.  In  feuing  the  land  in  these  districts  a  condition 
imposed  by  the  superior  generally  is  that  he  not  only  reserves 
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the  right  to  work  the  minerals,  but  also  reserves  the  right  to 
lower  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
feuar  is  bound  by  the  same  feu  contract  to  maintain  the 
buildings  in  all  time  coming;  The  superior  is  thus  freed  from 
all  obligation  to  maintain  the  ground  sufficiently  stable  to 
support  the  buildings,  while  at  the  same  time  the  feuar  is 
bound  to  re-erect  the  buildings  as  often  as  they  fall. 

These  provisions  have  operated  as  a  serious  deterrent  to 
building  and  development  in  the  areas  affected,  and  have 
long  been  an  acute  local  grievance.  Local  Authorities  have 
also  been  hampered  in  the  execution  of  necessary  public 
works.  In  addition,  pipes  and  sewers  have  been  damaged 
through  the  mining  subsidence  and  the  pubUc  health  en- 
dangered. 

It  would  clearly  be  unfair  to  require  the  landowner  to  leave 
the  minerals  unworked  in  respect  of  considerable  areas  on 
the  plea  that  subsidence  of  buildings  might  occur  at  some 
future  date,  as  the  mineral  wealth  may  be  very  considerable  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  buildings  must  be  erected  within  areas 
where  mining  operations  have  been  conducted,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  economic  development  of  the  localities 
concerned  that  a  large  population  should  reside  there. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  one-sidedness  of  the  present 
bargain  between  superior  and  feuar  is  so  obvious  and  so  unfair 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  vary  it  equitably  in  cases 
where  damage  arises  through  subsidence.  The  landowner  is 
the  person  who  benefits  directly  both  through  the  working 
of  the  minerals  and  the  feuing  of  the  land  ;  and,  in  cases  of 
subsidence  and  damage  to  property,  it  is  only  fair  that,  failing 
agreement  between  feuar  and  superior,  the  Land  Commissioners 
should  adjudicate  equitably  between  them.  In  future  feus 
a  stipulation  that  the  superior  shall  not  be  liable  for  surface 
damage  caused  by  the  mineral  working  should  also  be  made 
illegal. 

In  some  locaUties  building  leases  of  short  duration  (99  years 
and  under)  exist ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  commercial 
and  industrial  centres.  In  some  rural  villages,  also,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  erect  dwelling  houses  on  land  without  any 
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written  title,  which  legally  imports  a  lease  from  year  to  year 
only.  In  the  case  especially  of  these  very  short  leases  or  of 
those  of  nineteen,  thirty  or  ninety-nine  years'  duration  where 
the  lessee  makes  considerable  improvements  and  erects 
buildings,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  great  injustice  that  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  the  whole  of  this  added  value  passes  to  the  superior 
and  that  on  the  renewal  of  the  lease  the  tenant  has  either  to 
make  a  capital  payment  or  submit  to  an  increase  of  rent  or 
possibly  both.  There  is  a  general  desire  that  such  leases  should 
be  converted  into  feus  and  where  the  lessee  and  the  lessor 
fail  to  agree  as  to  the  feuing  rate,  etc.,  there  should  be  an 
appeal  for  its  settlement  by  an  impartial  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  inserted  in  feu  contracts  as 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  land  and  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  upon  it,  the  most  prominent  arbitrary  feature  imposed 
by  the  superior  is  the  rate  at  which  the  land  is  feued.  In  very 
many  cases  the  superior  is  able  practically  to  dictate  his  own 
rate. 

Feu  duties  (that  is,  the  right  to  exact  the  payment  stipulated 
for  in  the  Feu  Charter)  are  sold  frequently  to  other  parties 
who  purchase  them  as  a  continuing  security  of  a  particularly 
safe  kind  :  and  they  have  been  purchased  largely  by  religious 
and  educational  trusts  of  a  continuing  character. 

In  the  case  of  business  premises  held  by  the  occupier  on 
short  leases  of  three,  five  or  seven  years,  it  is  customary  for 
the  owner  of  the  building  to  make  structural  and  other 
alterations  necessary  for  its  occupation  by  the  tenant.  Unless 
the  lease  is  over  a  longer  period  it  is  unusual  for  the  tenant 
to  make  structural  alterations  at  his  own  expense.  Cases 
of  injustice  arise,  however,  mainly  through  the  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  refusal  to  renew  leases  or  the  arbitrary  increase 
of  rent  at  the  end  of  leases  on  account  of  the  goodwill  which 
attaches  to  the  business  and  has  been  created  by  the  occupier. 
The  factor  of  injustice  arises  not  in  respect  of  additional 
value  accruing  to  the  premises  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
the  commercial  value  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  such  value 
properly  pertains  to  the  owner  of  the  building.  The  injustice 
complained  of  is  where  the  occupying  tenant's  rent  is  raised 
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arbitrarily  in  respect  of  Ms  goodwill  or  where  lie  is  otherwise 
subjected  to  unfair  and  unreasonable  conditions.  The  value 
he  has  created  by  his  own  efforts  and  his  own  energy  is  his 
own  property,  and  he  should  not  be  Liable  to  be  deprived 
of  it  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  an  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  the  equitable  settle- 
ment of  unfair  conditions,  restraints  and  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  occupying  tenant  and  for  the  equitable  settlement  of 
similar  disputes  arising  between  him  and  the  owner. 

As  regards  mineral  leases  and  wayleaves  the  monopoly 
position  of  the  landowner  enables  him  on  the  renewal  of  leases 
or  at  the  granting  of  wayleaves  to  exact  terms  which  are 
sometimes  very  onerous  and  imfair  and  in  restriction  of  the 
development  of  industry.  Failing  agreement  between  the 
parties,  there  should  be  provision  for  an  appeal  by  either  to 
an  impartial  tribunal. 

Throughout  the  urban  portion  of  the  report,  we  have  not 
always  clearly  defined  the  specific  Government  Department 
to  which  certain  duties  would  be  allocated,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
for  giving  effect  to  the  necessary  remedies.  What  is  essential 
is  that  the  two  functions  of  administrative  and  judicial  action 
should  be  separate,  and  that  while  so  far  as  possible  efforts 
should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  about  agreement 
between  the  parties  in  the  various  circumstances  referred 
to  in  the  urban  report  by  officers  of  the  executive,  there 
should  always  be  the  appeal  to  the  j  udicial  body.  The  essential 
idea  is  that  in  very  many  cases  agreement  would  be  reached 
easily  and  cheaply  by  the  executive  officer,  and  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  incur  the  added  cost  of  going  before  the 
judicial  section.  So  long  as  executive  work  is  done  by  impartial 
men,  it  is  largely  immaterial  whether  they  are  officers  of  one 
department  or  another. 

Eating. 

A  factor  causing  increasing  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  local  rates,  and  owing 
to  this  increasing  unwilhngness  to  further  burden  the  local 
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rates  many  works,  often  of  primary  necessity  for  the  welfare 
of  the  locality,  are  not  undertaken. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  local  authority  is  how  to 
raise  most  fairly  and  most  equitably  the  revenue  needed  to 
pay  its  expenditure.  Under  the  present  system,  so  far  as 
this  revenue  is  raised  from  the  locality,  it  is  apportioned  on 
the  valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  locality,  valued 
in  general  at  the  actual  rent  at  which  they  are  let  from  year 
to  year. 

With  the  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  rates,  it  is  increasingly 
felt  that  the  portion  of  this  burden  incident  in  respect  of 
buildings  and  improvements  acts  as  a  direct  deterrent  to 
building  and  improvements  and  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  man  who  builds  a  house  or  extends  his  business  or  his 
factory  becomes  liable  for  a  larger  portion  of  this  burden, 
his  neighbour,  on  the  other  hand,  who  owns  unused  land,  is 
in  the  favoured  position  of  having  the  value  of  his  land  steadily 
increasing  while  he  makes  no  contribution  to  the  local  rates 
in  respect  of  this  steadily  increasing  value. 

The  local  authorities  have  pressed  repeatedly  for  power  to 
levy  a  rate  on  site  values  in  order  to  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  of  the  rates  on  improvements  and  in  order  to  make 
it  more  easy  for  them  to  carry  out  necessary  public  works. 

In  addition,  a  rate  on  site  values,  by  compelling  a  man  who  is 
holding  up  land  of  increasing  value  in  order  to  secure  what 
is  practically  a  price  dictated  by  himself  to  pay  a  rate  annually 
on  this  increasing  value,  would  place  him  under  a  certain 
financial  pressure  to  have  more  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  to  use  or  dispose  of  his  land  for  use.  w  As  a 
consequence,  he  would  be  less  able  to  dictate  the  price  at  which 
access  could  be  obtained  to  land  which  the  growing  necessities 
of  the  community  required  for  productive  purposes  or  for 
housing. 
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RUEAL  DEPOPULATION. 

Section    I.— DECLINE    OF    THE    RURAL    POPULATION, 

The  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  with  its  resulting 
evils,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and 
it  has  now  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  constitute  the 
most  outstanding  feature  in  a  survey  of  rural  Scotland. 

Great  rural  areas,  formerly  supporting  many  people,  are 
now  almost  entirely  destitute  of  population. 

Four  counties — Argyll,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Sutherland — 
have  a  smaller  population  now  than  in  1801 ;  and  the  1911 
census  shows  that  in  no  less  than  533  out  of  the  874  parishes 
of  Scotland  the  population  is  smaller  than  in  1901. 

Such  increase  as  there  has  been  is  in  the  cities  and  the 
mining  and  industrial  districts. 

In  every  district  where  agriculture  is  the  dominant  industry 
there  is  a  decrease  of  population. 

Of  the  83  parishes  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  for  example, 
63  show  a  decrease  of  population  since  1901.  In  the  County 
of  Argyll  also,  in  spite  of  the  notable  increase  in  seaside  towns, 
such  as  Dunoon,  Oban,  etc.,  the  population  has  decreased 
15  p6r  cent,  since  1801,  and  of  its  39  parishes  the  popula- 
tion of  30  has  decreased  since  1901.  In  the  County  of  Banff, 
15  of  the  22  parishes  show  a  decrease  in  population 
since  1901.  In  Berwick,  25  of  the  32  parishes  have  decreased 
in  population  during  this  period.  All  of  the  6  parishes  in 
Bute  show  decreases  :  9  out  of  the  10  parishes  in  Caithness ; 
4  out  of  the  5  parishes  in  Clackmannan ;  31  out  of  the  43 
parishes  in  Dumfries  ;  17  out  of  the  20  parishes  in  Kincardine  ; 
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21  out  of  the  28  parishes  in  Kirkcudbright ;  19  out  of  the 
21  parishes  of  Orkney;  and  23  out  of  the  30  parishes 
in  Roxburgh  have  also  decreased  in  population  since 
1901. 

The  drain  of  emigration  has  been  most  severe  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  rural  community,  and  already  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  the  best  of  the  younger  rural  workers  has 
attained  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity. 

There  has  been  witnessed  the  complete  obliteration  of  large 
numbers  of  rural  homes  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  the  source  from  which  has  come  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  who  have  achieved  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
practice  of  war  and  in  peaceful  pursuits,  those  distinctions 
which  have  gained  for  the  Scottish  race  a  proud  reputation 
all  over  the  world ;  and  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  loss  to  every  branch  of  the  national  trade  and 
industry  resulting  from  this  continuous  rural  exodus.  It  is 
being  realised,  too,  that  the  decay  of  the  peasant  population 
entails  an  enormous  loss  not  only  to  the  rural  community 
(in  the  loss  of  trade  to  local  shop-keepers,  etc.)  but  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  largest  urban  centres, 
for  it  is  the  loss  of  so  many  consumers  of  the  products  of 
manufactures  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  sources  of 
supply  of  urban  labour. 


A  Few  Extracts  from  the  Census  Returns  of  1911. 

The  following  hteral  extracts  from  the  Census  Returns  are 
typical : 

CoTJiTTY  OF  Berwick. 

(p.  471  (Cd.  6097  VIIL),  1912.) 

(Adjustments  made  for  Alterations  of  Boundaries.) 

The  result  then  is  that  "  the  population  of  every  parish  in  the 
county  is  now  smaller  than  at  the  date  of  some  previous  Census, 
and  that  in  many  instances  the  decrease  amounts  to  a  relatively 
large  amount.     Of  the  32  parishes,  5  have  lost  more  than  40  per 
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cent,  of  their  population,  8  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  10  between 
20  and  30  per  cent.,  6  between  10  and  20  per  cent.,  and  only  3 
less  than  10  per  cent." 


OoUJTTy     OF   DUMrRIES. 

{Alterations  of  Boundaries  Inappreciable.) 

(p.  713  (Cd.  6097  XIII.),  1912.) 

Only  two  parishes  in  the  county— Dumfries  and  Kirkconnel— 
have  now  a  maximum  population,  the  populations  of  the  remaining 
forty -one  being  now  less  than  at  the  date  of  some  previous  Census. 
In  3  parishes  the  decrease  of  population  has  amounted  to  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  ;  in  10  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent.  ; 
in  10  to  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  ;  in  12  to  between  20  and 
30  per  cent.  ;  in  2  to  between  10  and  20  per  cent.,  and  in  4  to  less 
than  10  per  cent.  The  parishes  in  which  the  highest  rates  of 
decrease  have  occurred  are  Halfmorton,  where  the  population  is 
now  56 -7  per  cent,  less  than  in  1841  ;  Durrisdeer,  where  it  is  now 
52-7  per  cent,  less  than  in  1851,  and  Keir,  where  it  is  now  50-4 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1831. 


Section   II.— DECLINE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION. 


The  following  figures  show  very  clearly  the  continuous 
decline  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
Scotland  as  returned  at  each  Census  since  1871 : 

Number  of  Persons  (Male  and  Female)  Engaged  in  Agriculture 
IN  Scotland,  as  Returned  at  Each  Census,  1871  to  1911. 


1871.* 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

254,842 

240,131 

213,060 

204,183 

199,083 

*  The  figures  include  "retired." 

Note. — The  above  figures  include  all  persons  included  in  the  Census 
group  "  Agriculture,"  except  female  relatives  of  farmers  engaged  in  work 
on  the  farm  and  farmers'  sons  under  fifteen  years  old.  The  occupation 
'■  domestic  gardener  "  is  included  throughput  to  obtain  comparabUitv. 
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NuMBBE  OF  Male  Shbphebds  and  Farm  Labotteers*  ik  Scotland 
AS  Eetttbned  at  Each  Census,  1871  to  1911. 


1871.t 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

119,391 

102,075 

95,470 

83,441 

80,582 

JIoTE. — In  1901  some  wage-earning  labourers  were  returned  as  "  fore 
men,"  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  between  1871  and  1911,  and 
in  the  case  of  shepherds  and  farm  labourers  the  still  larger 
decrease  of  32  per  cent. 


Section  III.— DECLINE  IN  NUMBERS  OF  FARMERS,  SHEP- 

HERDS  AND  FARM  SERVANTS  AND  INCREASE    IN  THE 

NUMBER   OF   GAMEKEEPERS,   1881-1911. 

While  the  number  of  gamekeepers  has  increased  largely 
smce  1881,  the  number  of  farm-servants,  and  shepherds  has 
largely  decreased. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  in  further  detail  the  changes  in 
the  number  of  these  in  each  county  for  the  period  1881  to 
1911,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  during 
these  thirty  years. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  classification  adopted 
m  the  compilation  of  the  different  Census  figures.  Thus  in 
the  figures  for  1911  in  the  class  of  farmers  and  graziers  the 
number  of  the  fishermen-crofters-3,879-is  not  included, 
but  as  regards  the  decline  in  the  number  of  shepherds  and 
farm  servants,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  game- 
keepers the  figures  are  very  striking. 


grieves!"'"'^'"^  ""^  ^""^  °*''  ''^^^^^  °*  ^''™«'«'  ^°'^'^^^.  baUiffs  and 
t  The  figures  include  "  retired." 
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Fabmebs  akd 

Gbazlebs. 

Shepherds. 

County. 

Number 

[norease  + 

Nupiber 

Increase  + 

Returned  in 

Decrease  — 

Returned  in 

Decrease  — 

1881. 

1911. 

1881 

-1911. 

1881. 

1911. 

1881 

-1911. 

Aberdeen 

8,702 

7,905 



797 

381 

461 

+ 

80 

Bang 

2,597 

2,231 

— 

366 

116 

120 

+ 

4 

Berwick   - 

497 

536 

+ 

39 

418 

406 

— 

12 

Clackmannan 

69 

90 

+ 

21 

15 

19 

+ 

4 

Elgin 

1,362 

1,095 

— 

267 

186 

164 

— 

22 

Fife. 

1,113 

1,214 

+ 

101 

214 

226 

+ 

12 

Forfar      - 

1,678 

1,637 

— 

41 

323 

356 

+ 

23 

Haddington 

264 

305 

+ 

41 

224 

218 

— 

6 

Kincardine 

1,274 

1,110 

— 

164 

78 

129 

— 

51 

Kinross 

173 

196 

+ 

23 

46 

49 

+ 

3 

Linlithgow 

342 

340 

— 

2 

32 

27 

— 

5 

Midlothian 

519 

541 

+ 

22 

238 

246 

+ 

8 

Nairn 

259 

265 

+ 

6 

82 

83 

+ 

1 

Peebles     - 

189 

197 

+ 

8 

232 

243 

+ 

11 

Perth 

2,779 

2,473 

— 

306 

801 

721 

— 

80 

Roxburgh 

584 

631 

+ 

47 

706 

677 

— 

29 

Selkirk     • 

113 

135 

+ 

22 

244 

209 

— 

35 

Argyll 

2,604 

1,957 



647 

1,221 

856 

— 

365 

Ayr- 

2,556 

2,304 

— 

252 

397 

394 

— 

3 

Bute 

482 

434 

— 

48 

47 

42 

— 

5 

Caithness 

2,051 

1,943 

— 

108 

231 

167 

— 

64^ 

Dumbarton 

383 

377 

— 

6 

88 

84 

— 

4 

Dumfries  - 

1,564 

1,647 

+ 

83 

676 

630 

— 

46 

luTerness 

5,035 

4,716 

— 

319 

941 

600 

— 

341 

Kirkcudbright  - 

984 

986 

+ 

2 

507 

499 

— 

8 

Lanark     - 

2,170 

2,164 

— 

16 

280 

272 

— 

8 

Orkney 

2,810 

2',630 

— 

180 

27 

22 

— 

6 

Renfrew  - 

813 

703 

— 

110 

45 

45 

— 

Ross  and  Cro- 

marty  - 

5,219 

4,553 

— 

666 

669 

441 

— 

228 

Shetland 

2,016 

1,871 

— 

145 

54 

53 

— 

1 

Stirling 

966 

858 

— 

108 

156 

154 

— 

2 

Sutherland 

2,004 

1,745 

— 

259 

426 

248 

— 

178 

Wigtown  - 

1,012 

399 

— 

113 

180 

191 

+ 

11 

55,183 

50,678 

- 

t,S05 

10,281 

9,052 

— 

1,229 

E 
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Faem  Servants. 

Gamekbepbes. 

County. 

l^umber 
Returned  in 

Decrease  — 

Number 
Returned  in 

Increase. 

1881. 

1911. 

1881-1911. 

1881. 

1911. 

1881-1911. 

Aberdeen 

15,341 

10,701 

-    4,640 

320 

393 

73 

Banff      - 

5,687 

2,861 

-    2,826 

98 

139 

41 

Berwick  - 

5,072 

3,365 

-    1,707 

78 

186 

107 

Clackmannan  - 

332 

257 

-        75 

19 

20 

1 

Elgin 

3,591 

1,951 

-    1,640 

115 

141 

26 

Fife 

7,929 

6,072 

-    2,857 

120 

178 

68 

Forfar     - 

6,666 

6,264 

-    1,402 

192 

•254 

62 

Haddington    - 

5,163 

3,693 

-    1,470 

88 

150 

62 

Kincardine 

3,292 

2,232 

-    1,060 

89 

110 

21 

Kinross 

662 

384 

-       178 

13 

32 

19 

Linlithgow 

1,568 

1,200 

-       368 

29 

41 

12 

Midlothian 

4,743 

3.439 

-    1,314 

83 

112 

29 

Nairn      - 

582 

483 

-         99 

24 

36 

12 

Peebles  - 

798 

681 

-       217 

53 

77 

24 

Perth      . 

9,978 

5,498 

-    4,480 

523 

699 

176 

Boxbiirgh 

3,882 

2,748 

-    1,134 

111 

174 

63 

Selkirk   - 

613 

377 

-       236 

35 

35 

— 

Arg^     - 

6,054 

2,811 

-    3,243 

339 

447 

108 

Ayr 

6,681 

5,129 

-    1,552 

202 

245 

43 

Bute 

8i42 

585 

-       257 

26 

33 

7 

Caithness 

2,954 

1,563 

-    1,391 

61 

72 

11 

Dumbarton     - 

1,760 

1,096 

—       664 

69 

93 

24 

Dumfries 

4,861 

3,562 

-    1,299 

172 

258 

86 

Inverness 

5,638 

2,663 

-    2,975 

391 

607 

216 

Kirkcudbright 

3,196 

2,448 

-       648 

170 

261 

91 

Lapark  - 

6,657 

6,180 

-    1,477 

166 

188 

33 

Orkney  - 

2,617 

1,193 

-    1,324 

1 

4 

3 

Renfrew 

2,701 

1,979 

-      722 

73 

83 

10 

Boss  and  Cro- 

marty 

6,736 

2,603 

-    4,233 

268 

376 

108 

Shetland 

1,016 

181 

-      835 

— 

— 

— 

Stirling  - 

2,800 

1,846 

-       954 

113 

142 

•       29 

Sutherland 

1,653 

426 

-    1,227 

95 

182 

87 

Wigtown 

4,111 

3,28'7 

-       824 

121 

152 

31 

135,966 

86,538 

-  49,428 

4,246 

5,919 

1,673 

Note. — These  Tables  on  pages  7  and  8  are  not  comparable  with  the 
Table  on  page  6  as  they  include  all  persons  male  and  female  aged  10 
years  and  upwards  occupied  in  the  specified  classes. 


Diagram  showing  Decrease  in  Farm 
Servants  and  Increase  in  Game-keepers. 
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Section  IV.— INCREASE  IN  EMIGRATION. 

The  feature  of  special  importance  is  the  great  increase 
in  annual  emigration  during  the  last  ten  years.  Whereas 
the  proportion  of  Irish  emigration  for  example  has  fallen 
largely  and  English  emigration  has  not  changed  greatly,  emi- 
gration from  Scotland  has  largely  increased,  as  the  following 
figures  show : 

Pbopobtion  ov  Enoush,  Scottish  and  Irish  Passengers  to  Non. 
European  Countries  fob  the  Years  1878,  1893,  1907,  etc. 
(Parliamentary  Paper,  292,  1908,  p.  16  and  later  returns.) 


English. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Year. 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

total. 

total. 

total. 

1878 

64 

10 

26 

1893 

64 

11 

25 

1907 

67 

17 

16 

1908 

66 

16 

15 

1909 

63 

18 

15 

1910 

63 

20 

13 

1911 

65 

19 

11 

« 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  emigration  from  Scotland 
is  now  far  in  excess  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland.  The 
figures  for  the  years  1909  to  1911  are  : 


Year. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1909 
1910 
1911 

* 

33,366 
58,384 
61,328 

24.506 
30,037 
23,806 

*  Note. — Owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  enumeration  made 
as  from  April  Ist,  1912,  the  figures  for  the  subsec^uent  years  are  not 
properly  comparable  with  those  of  earlier  yedrs. 
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This  high  rate  of  emigration  within  recent  years  has  existed 
side  by  side  with  increasing  wages  and  an  increased  demand 
for  labour  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
industrial  area  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  many  of  the  Southern 
Counties  there  has  been  serious  complaiut  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  labour  (Spring  and  Summer  of  1913). 

The  reasons  given  generally  throughout  Scotland  for  this 
enormous  emigration,  are,  in  the  main,  the  lack  of  ofportunities 
of  access  to  rural  land  at  home  and  the  absence  of  the  'prosfects 
of  a  career  on  it. 

It  is  reported  from  many  areas  that  able-bodied  workers, 
especially  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five 
who  have  not  much  capital,  emigrate  with  a  view  to  work 
for  wages  in  Canada  for  a  few  years  and  thereafter  to  gain 
possession  of  farms  for  themselves.  They  say  that  they  manage, 
by  first  of  all  erecting  temporary  buildings  on  their  farms, 
to  get  along  sufficiently  well  to  save  enough  money  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  equip  these  farms  with  substantial  buildings. 

The  following  is  a  short  note  regarding  the  emigration 
from  a  small  town  in  the  South  of  Scotland  within  a  period 
of  twelve  months.  It  is  a  town  of  about  200  families  and 
some  600  persons  all  told ;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  admirably  suited  for  farming  but  a  very  large  number 
of  the  farms  in  its  neighbourhood  are  what  are  known  locally 
as  "  led  "  farms  with  the  buildings  dilapidated  and  the  land 
only  very  imperfectly  worked. 

During  the  twelve  months,  ten  men  and  four  women  went  to 
Canada,  and  two  young  men,  each  about  twenty- one  years  of 
age,  went  to  Australia. 

The  following  are  particulars  regarding  those  who  went  to 
Canada: 

Nine  young  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty 
years. 

One  farmer,  aged  fifty,  and  daughter  twenty-one  years, 
emigrated  because  he  could  not  get  a  farm  in  the  district. 

One  womfl.n  (a  mother)  and  her  daughter,  aged  twenty-one, 
went  to  take  charge  of  the  house  of  the  two  sons  who  had  left 
the  previous  year. 

One  married  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  left  to  join  her 
husband  who  had  gone  to  Canada  tbe^revioui  year. 
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During  the  succeeding  six  months,  six  young  men,  of  ages 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years,  left  for  Canada. 

Most  of  these  young  men  were  engaged  in  connection  with 
work  on  the  land,  the  care  of  horses,  etc.,  and  hoped  to  obtain 
means  when  they  settled  abroad  by  working  for  others  at  first 
to  be  able  afterwards  to  take. up  holdings  on  their  own  account. 

And  the  story  is  similar  from  nearly  every  rural  area  in 
Scotland. 

It  should  be  noted  also,  that  some  of  the  emigrants  to-day 
have  a  little  capital ;  and  some  go  abroad  to  join  relatives 
who  are  already  established  there. 

Ample  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  rural  districts  of  this  continual  depletion  by 
the  emigration  of  so  many  of  the  best  and  the  youngest  of  the 
rural  workers.  As  mentioned  already,  in  every  area  of 
Scotland  in  which  agriculture  is  the  dominant  industry,  there 
is  a  decline  of  population.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  emigration 
claims  a  large  portion  of  the  most  enterprising  and  most 
ambitious  men  ;  that  it  tends  to  leave  behind  the  less  vigorous. 
In  discussing  the  causes  of  insanity  in  Scotland,  for  example, 
the  late  Dr.  Sutherland,  a  Lunacy  Commissioner,  declares, 
(Cd.  4131,  1908,  p.  43)  that : 

A  factor  in  the  problem  of  considerable  moment,  is  the  constant 
migration  and  emigration  of  the  able-bodied  of  both  sexes,  which 
leave  not  only  Highland  and  insular  places  practically  stationary 
as  to  population,  but  withdraws  the  best  and  healthiest  lives,, 
leaving  mostly  the  weaker  specimens  behind,  with  tainted  histories 
to  intermarry. 

We  have  obtained  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  not  the 
attractions  of  urban  life  that  draw  very  large  numbers  of 
these  rural  workers  from  their  native  parishes.  A  certain 
portion  undoubtedly  are  attracted  to  the  towns  by  the  glamour 
of  an  urban  environment,  but  enquiry  has  been  made  through- 
out a  large  number  of  rural  areas,  and  the  comment  most 
generally  made  is  the  common-sense  one  that  these  rural 
workers  emigrate,  in  th«  main,  to  districts  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  that  are  infinitely  farther  removed 
from  urban  |)lea3ur6s  than  are  the  looaUties  which  they  leave. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  also  that  large  numbers  of  them  would 
remain  at  home  if  they  had  any  reasonable  prospect  of  access 
to  land,  and  the  opportunities  for  a  rural  career. 

There  is  one  other  important  aspect  of  this  question  of 
emigration  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  attention.  Long  ago 
a  large  part  of  the  emigration  from  rural  Scotland  consisted 
in  several  members  of  a  family  going  abroad  without  the 
sources  of  the  family  becoming  extinguished.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Scotland  within  historic  times  has  frequently  been 
considerable  without  causing  any  serious  loss  to  the  nation.  It 
was  the  emigration  of  a  vigorous  surplus  population,  for 
whom  there  were  not  sufficient  opportunities  at  home.  But 
within  recent  years  the  factor  that  has  attracted  most 
attention  is  the  entire  obliteration  of  rural  famihes  by  emi- 
gration. It  has  become  common  for  the  whole  family  to 
emigrate,  leaving  no  persons  at  home  to  continue  the  family. 
This  admittedly  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

So  far  as  there  is  a  temporary  check  this  year  (1914)  to  the 
recent  high  rate  of  emigration  it  is  due,  in  the  main,  not  to 
improved  conditions  at  home  but  to  more  depressed  conditions 
in  the  Colonies. 

CONCLUSIONS   OF  OTHeR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  reports  of  many  other  investigations  also  acknowledge 
the  great  effect  which  the  absence  of  the  possibility  of  access 
to  land  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  rural  career  have  in  driving 
the  rural  worker  to  emigrate.    We  may  quote  two  esamples  : 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  the  decline  in  the  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain 
between  the  years  1881  to  1906  (Cd.  3273,  p.  15),  states  : 

Many  correspondents  refer  to  the  absence  of  an  incentive  to 
remain  on  the  land,  and  of  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  in  some  districts,  particu- 
larly in  Scotland,  many  of  the  best  men  have  been  attracted  to 
the  Colonies,  where  their  energies  may  find  wider  scope,  and  where 
the  road  to  independence  and  a  competency  is  broader  and  more 
easy  of  access.  It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  the 
ordinary  career  of  the  agricultural  labourer  offers  Uttle  scope  for 
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ambition."  If  he  is  intelligent  and  quick-witted,  he  may  practic- 
ally have  become  a  master  of  his  craft  by  the  time  he  is  twenty- 
one,  but  after  rising  to  the  position  of  horse-keeper,  or  shepherd, 
or  perhaps  foreman,  there  is  little  further  outlook  and  small  hope 
of  increased  wages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  cases  he 
declines  to  settle  down  for  life  in  a  calling  which  does  not,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  provide  possibilities  of  advancement  to  an 
independent  position. 

Advancement  to  the  man  who  lives  by  the  land  means,  in  the 
end,  the  occupation  or  the  ownership  of  land  for  himself,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining 
this  goal  must,  no  doubt,  aSect  the  willingness  of  young  and 
enterprising  men  to  persevere  in  farm  work. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Acts  Amendment  Bill  (1906)  (H.  of  C. 
376)  it  is  declared  : 

What  is  primarily  wanted,  is ,  that  the  young  agricultural 
labourer  should  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  progress  by 
the  exercise  of  thrift  and  energy  from  the  position  of  labourer 
to  that  of  independent  occupier.  The  present  conditions  are  of 
such  a  character  that  any  such  advancement  in  life  is  surrounded 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Though  he  may  be  endowed  with 
qualities  that  make  for  success  in  other  callings  in  life,  the 
labourer  recognises  that  the  land  holds  oat  but  little  hope  or  reward 
to  him,  and  sees  nothing  before  him  but  to  live  and  die  a  labourer. 

Large  sums  of  public  money  are  being  spent  to  alleviate  the 
evils  of  overcrowding  and  a  congested  labour  market  in  the  towns, 
whilst  the  country  districts  are  spending  an  ever-increasing  amount 
in  rates  to  turn  out  a  more  educated  population,  the  best  of  whom 
migrate  in  large  numbers  to  the  towns,  and  deprive  the  country 
rate-payer  of  the  results  of  his  local  expenditure.  This  migration 
can  best  be  checked  by  giving  greater  facilities  for  the  renting  or 
purchase  of  sufficient  land  to  afford  a  profitable  career  to  those 
who  remain  in  the  country. 

Inadequate  housing  accommodation  is  also  reported  as  a 
cause  which  drives  people  abroad,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  unmarried  farm  servant,  for  whom  there  is  frequently 
but  very  scanty  housing  provision  made  on  the  farms,  and  no 
adequate  cottage  accommodation  is  available  in  the  event  of 
his  getting  married. 


CHAPTER  n> 

THE  DECAY  OP  THE  COUNTRYSIDE. 

Section   I.— GENERAL  :     DETERIORATION   OF   LAND, 
BUILDINGS,  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Closely  allied  with  the  decline  of  the  rural  population  is 
the  concurrent  deterioration  in  the  farms,  the  land,  the  equip- 
ment, and  rural  activity  in  general.  Cultivated  areas,  which 
formerly  raised  crops,  or  were  good  grazing  land,  are  now,  in 
many  cases,  going  back  to  their  original  condition  of  heather- 
covered,  bracken-covered,  and  water-sodden  land. 

It  is  found  throughout  the  country  also  that  there  has  been 
an  extension  of  the  practice  of  the  amalgamation  of  holdings, 
accompanied  by  deterioration  of  the  land  and  farm  buildings, 
a  decline  in  the  maintenance  of  adequate  drainage  of  the 
land,  great  growth  of  heather,  bracken,  etc. 

It  is  nowhere  denied  that  this  deterioration  involves  a 
national  economic  loss,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  the  annual 
interest  in  the  form  of  crops  or  produce,  which  previously 
were  raised  from  the  land  (and  might  still  be  produced  from 
it),  but  also  in  the  destruction  of  capital  values  in  the  decay 
of  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  soil  which  was  made 
productive  only  after  the  expenditure  of  great  efforts ,  in 
trenching  and  draining,  in  removing  stones,  in  levelling,  and 
the  other  laborious  tasks  of  land  reclamation. 

The  soil  of  Scotland,  though  well  suited  for  agriculture,  is 
in  general  productive  only  after  much  application  of  labour. 
It  yields  little  of  its  produce  as  a  rule  without  laborious  effort. 
As  soon  as  labour  is  withdrawn  from  the  land,  the  general 
tendency  is  for  it  to  deteriorate  rapidly.    It  is  the  experience 
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over  a  very  large  part  of  the  agricultural  districts  to-day  that 
the  decline  on  this  account  is  attaining  to  very  consider- 
able dimensions,  and  no  one,  can  regard  it  as  other  than  a  very 
serioxis  matter. 

Section  11.— DECLINE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  ARABLE 
LAND,  ETC. 

The  total  area  of  land  (excluding  water)  in  Scotland  extends 
to  19,070,466  acres.  This  area  was  in  1912  distributed  as 
follows : 


Acres. 

Per  cent, 
of  total. 

Arable  land 

Permanent  Grass          •        -                 -        - 

3,325,027 
1,496,307 

17-4 

7-8 

Whole  area  undei  cultivation 

Land  described  as   "  mountain  and  heath 

land,"  used  for  grazing,  etc. 
Woodlands  (1905) 
Area  not  included  above      .... 

4,821,334 

8,919,629 

868,409 

4,461,094 

25-2 

46-8 

4-6 

23-4 

One-fourth  of  the  total  area  is  thus  under  cultivation,  and 
nearly  one-half  is  used  as  rough  grazing  land. 

Within  recent  years  the  story  has  been  one  of  continuous 
retrogression. 

Between  1901  and  1911,  for  example,  123,000  acres  were 
withdrawn  from  the  plough ;  and  the  area  of  arable  land 
decreased  between  1882  and  1911  by  251,375  acres.  (Cd. 
6021,  1912.) 

In  1912  the  area  under  crops  and  grass  showed  a  decrease, 
as  compared  with  1911  of  24,501  acres,  comprising  23,541 
acres  of  arable  land  and  960  acres  of  permanent  grass. 

As  regards  arable  land  in  1869  the  total  area  was  3,325,868 
acres,  and  from  that  date  it  increased  until  in  1888  there  were 
3,686,866  acres.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  almost  un- 
broken decrease,  amounting  now  to  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
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figures  for  1912  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  1869.  The 
area  returned  as  under  permanent  grass,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased,  with  minor  fluctuations  from  about  1,100,000  acres 
forty  years  ago  to  over  1,500,000  in  1910 ;  the  last  two  years, 
shewing  a  slight  fall.     (Cd.  6966,  1913.) 

In  contrast  with  this  story  of  decay,  it  is  instructive  to 
notice  that  large  areas  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  both  in 
Denmark  and  in  Germany  during  this  same  period.  Germany, 
for  example,  reclaimed  between  1878  and  1893,  700,000  acres 
and  Denmark  has  reclaimed  no  less  an  area  than  1,245,000 
acres  since  1866. 


Section  III.— RECLAMATION,  DRAINAGE,  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND. 

Throughout  Scotland  generaUy  the  maintenance  of  the 
adequate  drainage  of  the  land  is  a  matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance. One  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  Scotland  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  recently,  that  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  capital 
value  of  average  agricultural  land  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
depends  on  its  proper  drainage. 

Another  leading  agricultural  authority  gives  as  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  cultivated  land  : 

"The  initial  improvement  to  land  is  drainage.  Without 
drainage  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  cultivation 
and  manuring.  The  cost  of  draining  runs  from  £6  to  £10  per 
acre.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Ayrshire  in  need  of  drainage 
which  would  pay  the  landlord  to  drain.  The  main  reason  why 
such  land  is  not  drained  is  that  the  landlord  is  '  hard  up.'  In  a 
lesser  degree,  another  reason  is  that  the  landlord  takes  no  interest, 
or  that  Ms  estate  is  badly  managed.  The  tenant  has  the  power  to 
drain  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908,  but  he  thinks 
twice  about  spending  the  money  required.  Very  often  he  has 
not  the  money  to  spend ;  and  when  he  has  got  it  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  it  is  better  to  utilise  his  money  in  taking  another  fann 
where  drainago  operations  are  not  so  urgent" 

Large  areas  of  land  are  unproductive,  in  part  at  least, 
through  want  of  efficient  drainage.  The  reason  given  gen- 
erally why  drains  are  not  maintained  or  new  ones  made,  is 
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that  the  cost  is  one  which  landlords  generally  are  unable,  or 
unwilUng,  to  incur. 

When  substantial  improvements  are  agreed  to  be  made  by 
the  proprietor,  as  a  rule  this  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
the  rent,  or  a  separate  charge  is  made  to  include  interest  and 
sinking  fund.  Indeed,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  ofierer 
who  asks  least  improvements  is  often  preferred. 

Occasionally  the  landlord  expends,  during  the  currency 
of  a  lease,  money  for  which  there  is  no  original  provision,  but 
generally  under  a  supplementary  obligation  of  the  tenant  to 
pay  a  rent  charge  of  say  5  per  cent. 

Frequently  "  improving  "  tenants  have  built,  drained,  etc., 
at  their  own  expense,  relying  upon  a  partial  recoupment  in 
extra  produce  and  more  liberal  treatment  on  renewal  of  the 
lease.  In  a  smaller  number  of  cases  the  landlord  himself  has 
spent  money  in  this  way ;  making  no  direct  charge  in  respect 
of  it,  but  animated  with  a  desire  to  make  his  land  more  pro- 
ductive. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  drain  under  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  tiles ;  the  tenant  cuts  and  fills 
the  drain  and  hauls  the  tiles.  The  tenants'  undertaking  is 
often  the  more  onerous,  much  more  so  when  the  pickaxe  has 
to  be  used.  The  disparity  is  greater  when  the  cognate  work 
of  reclamation  (which  accompanies  drainage)  falls  upon  the 
tenants. 

The  tenant  almost  invariably  does  the  hauling  attached 
to  permanent  works,  and  in  the  case  of  buildings  and  fences 
it  is  a  substantial  expense.  The  tenant  in  most  cases  super- 
intends drainage,  road-making,  and  fencing,  and  generally 
raises  and  removes  sitfast  stones  if  that  is  done  at  all. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  tenants  that  as  drainage 
is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  improvement,  it  should 
be  executed  by  the  landlord,  and,  even  where  the  tenant 
admits  that  he  could  do  it  and  have  protection  given  him 
by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  very  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  work. 
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FAILURE  TO  DRAIN  ;    TYPICAL  REPORTS  FROM 
DIFFERENT  PARISHES. 

The  following  few  extracts  give  some  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  failure  to  drain  is  a  serious  defect,  and 
it  is  typical  of  a  large  amount  of  evidence  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  indicates  a  failure  to  maintain  adequate 
drainage  of  agricultural  and  p9,storal  land,  which  is  directly 
the  cause  of  under-production  in  enormous  areas  of  Scotland. 

Examples  of  the  Detebiobation  of  Land  thboxjgh  the  failitbb 

TO  MAINTAIN  THE  DbAINAGB  OF  THE  LaND. 

Abebdeenshirb. — Decided  deterioration  haa  taken  place  through 
failure  to  maintain  drains  in  this  district ;  cost  of  drainage  is 
from  £10  to  £12  per  acre,  depending  on  sub-soil,  etc.  The  value 
of  the  land  would  be  doubled  if  this  drainage  was  done.  In  many 
districts  here  from  a  quarter  to  one  half  of  the  land  requires  drain- 
age. The  lack  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  Landlord  and  the  want 
of  adequate  security  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  are  the  reasons 
why  nothing  is  done. 

Aybshibb. — Tile,  or  deep  draining,  where  the  land  is  of  a  clayey 
nat  jre  has  been  much  neglected.  Probably  a  half  of  this  County 
requires  re-draining,  and  the  position  of  matters  is  this  :  the 
proprietor  will  not  drain,  and  the  tenant  cannot.  Costing,  as  it 
does,  some  £10  an  acre  for  tiles,  opening  and  filling  drains,  etc. 
I  should  say  it  would  be  worth  a  half  more  rent  if  properly  drained, 

Caithness-shiee. — Much  land  requires  draining  here ;  cost 
arable  £6,  grazing  £3  per  acre ;  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
as  a  result  of  draining  would  be  10s.  and  5s.  per  acre  per  annum. 
The  lack  of  capital  and  the  insecurity  of  tenure  are  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not  done. 

DuMFBiESSHlEB  (S.S.S.  22). — There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  in  want  of  draining,  roughly  the  half  of  the  land  in  this 
district ;  the  cost  is  about  £8  per  acre,  plus  cartage  ;  the  increased 
value  of  land  if  drained  would  be  at  least  10s.  per  acre  annually. 

Invbrnbss-shibb  (S.S.S.35). — The  land  has  certainly  deteriorated 
in  this  district  for  want  of  draining  and  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  land  that  was  onee  under  cultivation  but  is  now  under 
deer.     The  brackens  grow  up  and  choke  the'  ground. 

Kikkcudbbightshibb. — There  is  very  much  deterioration  here. 
Main  ditches  are  getting  filled  up,  and  unless  they  are  properly 
cleaned  out,  draining  will  not  be  satisfactory.  I  cannot  give  the 
cost  per  acre  to  drain  in  this  locality,  as  it  depends  so  much  on  the 
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kind  of  soil,  but  it  would  be  lOd.  or  Is.  per  sq.  rod.  The  improve- 
ment would  be  great,  both  as  regards  health  of  stock,  quantity 
kept,  and  cropping. 

Peebles  and  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  59). — There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  arable  farming  this  is  the  most  crying  necessity  (draining). 
Land  that  requires  draining  is  not  worth  holding,  and  there  is 
much  land  in  that  position  to-day.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
would  be  the  cost  to  drain  land  ;  there  are  so  many  elements  bear- 
ing upon  the  work — the  nature  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with 
the  cost,  also  the  depth  of  drain  and  distance  of  the  drains 
apart  from  each  other.  I  should  say  from  £6  to  £8  per  acre 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  as  regards  this  district. 

EoxBTJEGHSHiEB. — There  is  great  deterioration  and  this  is 
specially  clear  to  the  older  generation  of  farmers  who  have  seen  the 
beneficial  effect  of  draining,  which  is  the  first  JHindamental  improve- 
ment of  arable  land,  and  after  thirty  or  forty  years,  when  drains 
have  been  allowed  to  get  choked  and  filled  up,  seen  the  poorer 
crops  and  deteriorated  pastures.  The  cost  of  drainage  varies 
but  is  anything  from  £5  to  £10  or  £15  per  acre,  all  depending  on 
width,  depth,  etc. 

The  improvement  under  my  personal  knowledge  resulting  from 
drainaga  has  been  in  crops  to  the  extent  of  2  quarters  to  4  quarters 
per  acre  of  oats  and  barley,  several  tons  in  turnips,  and  in  pasture 
to  carry  more  sheep  and  cattle  and  in  better  condition. 

(S.S.S.  67). — A  good  deal  of  land  about  here  was  drained  a  long 
time  ago ;  the  drains  were  put  in  too  deep  (4  feet)  and  do  not 
dry  the  land.  It  was  all  done  with  Government  money.  I 
cannot  tell  the  cost  of  draining  per  acre,  it  depends  on  the  depth 
and  the  kinds  of  soil.  No  doubt  to  make  wet  land  dry  is  the 
grandest  thing  you  can  do  to  make  it  grow.  I  have  some  fields 
here  which  would  produce  double  if  drained.  I  have  40  acres 
which  need  it  badly. 

(S.S.S.  72). — Land  is  deteriorating,  due  to  want  of  draining. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  in  this  parish  would  require  to  be 
drained,  as  the  average  life  of  usefulness  of  a  land  drain  is  about 
thirty  years,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  draining  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  new  drains  should  be  put  between  the  old  ones  ;  which 
could  be  left.  Drains  should  be  laid  at  a  distance  of  five  to  seven 
yards  between  each  other  in  heavy  soil,  and  from  seven  to  ten 
yards  in  hght  soil,  at  a  depth  of  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet. 
The  yield  per  acre  on  well-drained  land  would  be  enhanced  by 
25  per  cent.,  in  some  cases  by  60  per  cent. 
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SuTHBBLANDsmBB  (S.S.S.  83).— Serious  deterioration  in  the 
land  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  on 
land  which  has  been  cleared  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  turned  into 
deer  foreit  or  game  preserves. 

Open  drains  or  sheep  drains,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed, 
cost  from  £3  to  £4  10s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  land.  The  improved  value  would  average  from 
2s.  to  7b.  per  acre.  From  six  to  ten  thousand  acres  would  require 
to  be  drained  in  this  district.  The  reason  why  so  Uttle  has  been 
done  is  the  indifisrence  and  poverty  of  landowners,  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  farmers  who  would  have  their  rents  raised  if  they  improved 
their  holdings  to  any  great  extent. 

Sttbldtoshiee  (S.S.S.  91). — About  20  acres  out  of  every  100 
require  draining  here. 

The  cost  would  be  about  £10  per  acre  for  new  drains  and  about 
£7  for  cleaning  old  ones :  the  increased  value  of  the  land  would 
be  from  10s.  to  £1  per  acre  per  annum. 

(S.S.S.  98). — There  is  a  general  deterioration  in  the  land  of 
this  parish  due  to  neglected  and  insufficient  drainage.  The 
average  cost  of  draining,  including  labour  and  material,  works 
out  at  about  £10  per  acre. 

At  a  very  moderate  estimate,  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  in 
the  Parish  is  in  need  of  re-draining,  and  if  this  improvement  could 
be  carried  out,  the  improved  value  on  the  land  so  treated  would 
probably  be  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  The  reason  why  the  drainage 
of  land  is  neglected,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking, 
landlords  are  very  unwilUng  to  spend  money  on  this  or  other 
needful  repairs.  In  some  oases  the  landlords  have  offered  to 
provide  the  materials  if  the  farmers  would  furnish  the  necessary 
labour,  but  in  many  cases  no  help  whatever  is  forthcoming. 

FiTESHiEE  (S.S.S.  111). — A  good  deal  of  the  land  in  this  district 
requires  draining.  The  Government  drains  in  olden  times  were 
far  too  deep  or  too  wide  apart.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cost 
and  the  acreage  required  to  be  renewed.  Good  drainers  are 
scarce ;  and  high  wages  are  now  required. 

Section  IV.— GREATER  INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  RECLAMA- 
TION AND  DRAINAGE  IN  THE  PAST. 

Though  the  responsibility  for  adequately  draining  the  land 
rests  upon  the  proprietor,  and  expenditure  has  been  incurred, 
especially  in  the  past,  by  proprietors  on  the  work  of  draining  it, 
it  is  frequently  forgotten  how  much  of  this  work  of  drainage 
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has  been  assisted  in  the  past  by  the  State,  and  by  the  work 
of  the  tenants.  There  have  been  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
providing  for  the  drainage  of  land. 

"  In  1846,  for  example,  by  9  &  10  Vic,  c.  101,  the  Treasury  were 
empowered  to  make  advances  not  exceeding  £2,000,000  for  Great 
Britain,  and  £1,000,000  for  Ireland,  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  land  by  drainage.  The  object  of  the  Act  is  set  forth  as  follows 
in  the  preamble  thereto  : 

Whereas  the  productiveness  and  value  of  much  of  the 
land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  capable  of  being  greatly 
increased  by  drainage  and  the  extension  of  the  operation  of 
drainage  is  calculated  to  promote  the  employment  and 
effectiveness  of  agricultural  labour  and  tends  also  to  prevent 
disease  and  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity .  .  . 

"  In  1850  a  further  grant  of  £2,000,000  was  made  to  Great  Britain 
and  £200,000  to  Ireland.  The  total  amount  lent  was,  in  England, 
£2,116,510  17s.  7d.    The  sum  lent  to  Scotland  was  £1,874,367  2s.  5d. 

The  Scottish  proprietors  accordingly  took,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  a  large  share  of  the  £4,000,000. 

In  the  following  years  there  were  various  Land  Drainage  and 
Improvement  Acts  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work  of 
draining  and  improving  the  land  ;  the  necessary  money,  as  a  rule, 
being  advanced  by  the  Incorporated  Companies,  or  by  private 
individuals. 

Under  these  Land  Drainage  and  Improvement  Acts  in  Scotland, 
"  Improvement  of  lands  "  included  : 

1.  The  drainage  of  land,  and  the  straightening,  widening, 
deepening,  or  otherwise  improving  the  drains,  streams,  and  water- 
courses of  any  land. 

2.  The  irrigation  and  warping  of  land. 

3.  The  embanking  and  weiring  of  land  from  the  sea  or  tidal 
waters,  or  from  lakes,  rivers,  or  streams,  in  a  permanent  manner. 

4.  The  inclosing  of  lands  and  the  straightening  of  fences  and 
re-division  of  fields. 

5.  Reclamation  of  land,  including  all  operations  necessary 
thereto. 

6.  The  making  of  permanent  farmroads,  and  permanent  tram- 
ways and  railways  and  navigable  canals  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  estate. 

7.  The  clearing  of  land. 

8.  The  erection  of  labourers'  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  other 
buildings  required  for  farm  purposes,  and  the  improvement  of 
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and  addition  to  labourers'  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  other  Inild- 
ings  for  farm  purposes  already  erected,  so  as  such  improvements 
or  additions  be  of  a  permanent  nature. 
9.  Planting  for  shelter. 
Money  may  still  be  borrowed  in  accordance  with  these  Acts. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  gives  the  necessary  approvals  and 
sanctions ;  and  a  charge  is  made  on  the  inheritance  of  the  lands. 
But  owing  to  the  years  of  depression  and  smaller  profits  pro- 
prietors have  not  been  very  willing  to  charge  their  estates  with 
the  expense  of  these  works  of  improvement,  so  that  comparatively 
little  is  now  done  vmder  these  statutes. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  question  and  we 
fully  recognise  the  landowners'  difficulties.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  have  these  drainage  improvements  carried  out 
economically  on  a  capital  and  interest  basis  by  a  proprietor 
who  has  to  hire  labour  to  do  the  work :  and  recently  it  haa 
been  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  labour.  The 
tenant  on  the  farm  is  in  a  much  more  favourable  position 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  work,  efEectively  and  with  economy,' 
He  has  the  best  knowledge  of  what  precisely  is  most  needed 
and  he  can  utilise  his  labour  when  it  is  not  busy  otherwise. 

Section    V.— IMPROVEMENT   AND    RECLAMATION    DONE 
BY  TENANTS. 
We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  drainage  work  done  in  the  past  was  really  performed 
by  the  tenants. 

Speaking  of  the  County  of  Elgin  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
Sir  John  MacDonell  states  (p.  125  of  "  The  Land  Question  "  ) : 
"While  the  Government  loan  lasted,  the  following,  as  I  am 
kindly  informed  by  one  well-quaUfled  to  speak,  was  the  rule : 
Some  proprietors  charged  their  tenants  6  per  cent.,  but  the  great 
majority  charged  only  6.  The  tenants  paid  this  to  the  end  of 
their  lease  and  then  their  farms  were  revalued  for   the  coming 


"Another  informant, speaking  of  the  same  district,"  Sir  John 
MacDonell  continues,  "  says  the  custom  was  to  charge  the 
tenant  a  yearly  percentage  of  about  1  or  IJ  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  Government  rate."  In  fact  in  a  great  many  instances  in 
which  apparently  the  landlord,  or  the  landlord  aided  by  the 
State,  is  the  improver,  the  burden  of  the  work  is  really  borne  by 
the  tenant.    The  latter,  too,  frequently  openly  performs  the  whole 
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work.  The  authority  whom  I  first  quoted  adds :  "  The  tenants 
have  drained  a  great  deal  themselves  without  aixy  help  from  the 
proprietor  or  anyone  else — ^perhaps  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  of  all 
that  has  been  done.  They  have  expended  an  equally  large  portion, 
too,  on  buildings,  trenching,  etc."  One  of  the  greatest  works  of 
drainage  ever  accomplished  in  the  North  of  Scotland  has  been 
accomplished  solely  by  a  tenant  farmer.  The  loch  of  Auohlossan, 
situated  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Aberdeen  was.  I  recollect, 
ten  years  ago,  a  sheet  of  water,  two  to  five  feet  deep,  and  covering 
180  acres.  There  was  a  margin  of  sixty  acres  composed  of  bog 
and  swamp.  It  was  not  the  three  proprietors  of  this  worthless 
tract  who  drained  it.  A  tenant  farmer,  Mr.  James  Barclay,  under- 
took and  accomplished  the  task.  The  feeders  of  the  loch  were 
cut  ofi ;  a  tunnel  of  three  quarters  of  a  mUe  was  excavated  to 
carry  off  the  water,  open  ditches  were  dug  across  the  surface  of  the 
loch,  furrow  drains  were  then  made,  and  for  the  first  two  years  the 
whole  surface  was  turned  over  with  the  spade  at  a  cost  of  20s.  to 
60s.  an  acre.  In  consideration  of  this  enormous  outlay,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  tenant  should  hold  this  useless  piece  of  land  rent 
free  for  twenty  years,  and  should  pay  £100  for  each  of  five  sub- 
sequent years.  The  proprietors  have,  however,  I  understand, 
extended  the  period  to  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June 
14th,  1870,  that  a  twenty-one  years  lease  gave  sufficient  time 
to  gain  compensation  for  all  improvements.  "  His  tenants,  I 
can  testify,"  says  Sir  John  MacDonnell,  "will  tell  a  different  tale." 

The  enormous  work  of  reclamation  and  improvement  done 
by  tenants  is  so  universally  recognised  in  Scotland  that  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  extracts  from  reports 
in  this  sense.  The  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  Mr.  Suther- 
land's "  Call  of  the  Land." 

Other  investigations  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

For  example,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  John  Speir  of 
Newton,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture,  who  was  deputed  by  the  Commission  to  make  special 
and  detailed  enquiry  into  the  agriculture  of  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  may  be  noted.  He  reported  that  the  value  of  landlord's 
property  had  been  enormously  enhanced  by  permanent  improve- 
ments made  by  the  tenants  without  statutory  protection,  and 
subsequently  confiscated  by  the  landlords.  "  Many  of  those  who 
do  not  know  the  ciroumfitanoes,"  says  Mr.  John  Speir  (Cd.  7,625, 
1895,  p.  20),  "  believe  that  in  Scotland  landlords  have  done  the 
bulk  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  the  land. 
Those  who  hav6  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  oiroumstances  of 
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the  case,  hold  quite  the  opposite  view."  He  quotes  an  instance  of 
a  farm  where  the  rent  had  been  increased  since  an  early  date  in  the 
century  from  £30  to  £220  by  tenant's  improvements,  for  which 
there  was  no  legal  protection.  "  The  removal  of  stones,  levelling, 
farm  road-making,  etc.,"  Mr.  Speir  continues,  "  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
almost  entirely  done  at  the  tenant's  expense,  and  if  interest  on 
all  those  outlays  were  allowed,  a  very  small  sum  would  remain 
for  rent  proper." 

In  the  series  of  articles  in  The  Times  this  year  (1913),  en- 
titled :  "  A  Pilgrimage  of  British  Farming  "  (since  reprinted 
in  book  form),  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  states  of  the  well-known  agri- 
cultural area,  the  Laigh  of  Moray  (p.  371  of  his  book) : 

"  Seaward  of  Elgin  lies  an  extensive  plain,  known  as  the  Laigh 
of  Moray,  much  of  it  only  twenty  feet  or  so  above  sea  level, 
where  the  prevalence  of  names  in  Muir  tells  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  at  no  distant  date,  while  the  ditches  and  the  drainage 
canals  show  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  re-claimed.  Indeed, 
the  reclamation  has  been  a  process  well  within  living  memory  ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  accomplished  about  two  generations  ago, 
mainly  by  tenant-farmers,  who  took  a  nineteen  years  improving 
lease,  within  which  period  they  had  to  win  back  the  money  and 
labour  expended  in  bringing  the  greater  part  of  their  farms  into 
cultivation,  and  in  many  cases  erecting  the  very  substantial 
buildings  that  are  now  found." 

And  one  other  quotation  from  the  same  survey  may  be 
taken.  He  refers  to  Aberdeenshire  (p.  378  of  the  book  just 
referred  to) : 

"  Most  of  the  farming  land  has  been  reclaimed  within  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ;  the  old  farms  had  a  little  land  round  the 
homestead,  known,  as  the  '  Infield,'  which  alone  was  cultivated, 
beyond  that  lay  a  rough  tract  of  poor  grass,  heather,  fern  and 
bog,  known  as  the  '  Outfield  '  where  the  young  cattle  and  sheep 
scratched  a  living  during  the  summer  months.  The  tenant  ob- 
tained a  nineteen  years  improving  lease  and  piece  by  piece  took 
the  outfield  in  hand,  drawing  out  the  stones  and  building  them 
into  dykes,  draining,  in  the  early  days  with  broken  stone,  later 
with  tiles — and  then  liming  the  newly  broken  up  landi" 

Section  VI.— RELUCTANCE  OF  TENANTS  TO  MAKE  AND 
MAINTAIN  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Many  lapdlords  have,  in  the  past  especially,  spent  con- 
siderable sums  on  the  work  of  drainage.     Full  records  of  the 
proprietors'  expenditure  were  kept,  generally  in  the  estate 
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books ;  but  records  of  the  value  contributed  by  the  tenants 
in  the  way  of  drainage  and  permanent  improvements  were 
seldom  or  never  kept. 

The  point  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  failure  to  main- 
tain and  to  make  pennanent  improvements  to-day.  It  is 
very  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  tenants  are  less 
willing  to  imdertake  the  work  now,  under  the  conditions  on 
which  they  engaged  on  it  before,  that  reclamation,  drainage 
and  improvement  have  so  much  declined. 

Their  point  of  view  is  that,  with  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  opportunities  for  selling  their  labour  which  exist  to-day 
as  compared  with  forty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  do  the  great  amount  of  drainage,  reclamation, 
and  improvement  work  on  the  same  conditions  as  before, 
and  that,  without  security  of  tenure,  it  is  not  worth  their 
trouble.  This  has  to  be  kept  in  view  in  estimating,  in  their 
proper  proportion,  the  influences  which  make  for  deterioration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  schemes  for  increasing 
production  by  the  development  of  intensive  agriculture, 
various  forms  of  co-operation,  improvement  of  stock,  etc., 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  for  success  on  this  primary 
necessity  of  adequate  drainage. 

Section  VII.— DETERIORATION    THROUGH  INCREASE  OF 
BRACKEN,  HEATHER,  ETC. 

We  find  also  that  there  has  been  much  deterioration  of  land 
through  growth  of  bracken,  rough  grass,  heather,  etc.  This 
has  been  most  notable  in  the  case  of  land  that  is  used  very 
largely  for  sporting  purposes.  With  the  reduction  of  the 
resident  population  and  of  sheep  stocks  and  cattle  in  the 
interest  of  sport,  there  has  proceeded  a  great  increase  in  the 
growth  of  rough  grass,  heather,  bracken,  etc.,  so  that,  as  a 
result,  large  areas  are  now  losing  much  of  their  value  for  the 
carrying  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  the  deer  forests  also,  where  there  are  no  sheep  stocks, 
there  is  great  deterioration  of  the  grasses  on  the  lower  lands, 
large  tracts  of  which  formerly  under  cultivation  now  grow 
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what  is  known  as  "  bent."  Even  where  sheep  as  well  as  deer 
are  carried  there  is  mueh  more  deterioration  as  a  rule  than 
where  the  land  is  well  grazed  by  cattle  :  a  well  known  fact 
being  that  where  deer  feed  they  pick  out  the  finer  grasses, 
leaving  the  coarser  to  seed  and  multiply,  and  these  tend  to 
choke  out  the  finer  varieties. 

The  following  quotation,  for  example,  is  from  an  able 
apologist  of  deer  forests  : 

"  Such  land  (i.e.,  land  under  deer  forest)  when  cleared  of  all 
stock  for  a  number  of  years  rapidly  deteriorates  in  its  feeding, 
the  rough  herbage  soon  becomes  rank  and  sour,  and  the  land 
generally  tends  to  become  wilderness,  fitted  for  neither  game  nor 
stock.  This  is  specially  the  case  in  the  west,  where  the  climate  is 
moist.  The  only  remedy  or  preventive  is  to  stock  the  land  pretty 
heavily  with  cattle,  and  to  burn  it  well.  A  number  of  our  forests 
have  deteriorated  through  neglect  in  allowing  this  rank  growth  to 
take  place  year  after  year,  and  to-day  a  goodly  portion  of  the  land 
embraced  within  our  forests  is  useless  waste.  Some  proprietors, 
recognising  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  rough  land,  have,  from 
the  first,  made  a  regular  practice  of  grazing  cattle  on  their  forests. 
Others  through  force  of  circumstances  are  being  compelled  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  if  deer  forests  are  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
standard,  they  must  be  grazed  by  stock,  otherwise  through  time 
a  large  proportion  of  our  Highland  land  will  be  neither  suited  for 
sport  nor  anything  else.  This  condition  of  matters  was  not  at  first 
felt,  as  the  land,  being  for  long  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
responded  to  a  few  years'  rest,  and  for  a  time  did  splendidly. 
Green  and  dry  land  does  not  sufier  to  the  same  extent  as  does 
rough  moor  land." 

"  I  specially  mention  Highland  cattle  as  suitable  for  forest 
grazing,  because  they  are  the  hardiest  class  of  cattle  we  have. 
They  are  also  more  inclined  to  roam  over  the  rough  ground  and 
eat  the  class  of  grass  growing  thereon,  in  place  of  confining  them- 
selves to  any  green  spots  that  may  happen  to  be  within  the  forest, 
as  softer  breeds  are  inclined  to  do  ;  and  even  wittiout  these  ad- 
vantages their  appearance  alone  would  justify  them  being  kept 
in  preference  to  any  other  breed,  and  their  extensive  use  in  deer 
forests  would  do  much  to  help  the  Highland  crofters  or  small- 
holders who,  from  the  point  of  numbers,  are  the  principal  breeders 
of  Highland  cattle." 

In  the  interests  of  game  preservation,  the  growth  of  heather, 
bracken,  and  fern  is  not  infrequently  encouraged.  In  some 
leases  the  burning  of  heather  is  prohibited. 
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The  recent  Departmental  Committee  on  Grouge  Disease, 
for  example,  gave  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  sheep 
stocks  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  grouse  was  concerned,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  (Cd.  5871 — 1911) : 

(1)  On  a  moor  with  a  strong  growth  of  heather  a  sheep 
stock  is  distinctly  beneficial  to  grouse. 

(2)  On  a  moor  with  a  tendency  to  turn  to  grass  a  heavy 
sheep  stock  is  apt  to  kill  out  the  heather,  and  this  may  reduce 
the  stock  of  grouse. 

Accordingly,  sheep  stocks  are  sometimes  reduced  in  order 
to  secure  an  extension  of  the  area  under  heather.  It  is  well 
recognised  that  as  sheep  have  a  preference  for  young  grass,  so 
have  grouse  for  young  heather,  and  the  point  of  importance 
here  is  that  the  development  of  the  sporting  interests  in  grouse 
has  had  an  influence  in  encouraging  the  extension  of  heather' 
at  the  expense  of  grass. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  extinction  of  bracken,  and  the  re- 
sulting advantage  to  the  land,  the  experience  of  Colonel  Pergusson- 
Buchanan  given  by  him  at  the  opening  lecture  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College  (October,  1913)  may  be  quoted. 
He  said  that  on  the  hillsides  of  his  Auchentorlie  estate,  near 
Bowling,  he  found  the  clearing  of  bracken  a  very  profitable  pursuit, 
and  he  submitted  a  financial  statement  of  his  dealings  in  clearing 
an  area  of  700  acres.  This  work  entailed  an  expense  from  1905 
to  the  present  year  of  about  £450.  Before  the  bracken  was  cleared 
the  land  was  worth  about  4s.  per  acre,  and  after  the  continued 
course  of  treatment  its  value  was  enhanced  to  6s.  per  acre.  The 
capital  value  he  estimated  had  risen  by  about  £1,700,  so  that, 
after  deducting  the  £450  expenditure,  the  permanent  value  of  the 
land  was  improved  by  about  £1,250.  Too  much  of  the  sheep 
lands  of  the  country,  he  said,  were  covered  for  eight  months  of 
the  year  with  a  useless  weed. 

Bracken,  once  it  has  got  a  good  hold,  is  difficult  to  eradicate ; 
its  removal  involves  an  expenditure  which  many  tenant 
farmers  consider  should  be  borne  by  the  landlord.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  where  a  new  tenant  enters  a  farm  which 
is  overrun  by  bracken. 

Some  authorities  contend  that  bracken  will  only  be  kept 
down  by  means  of  legislative  compulsion,  and  refer  to  the 
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powers  conferred  upon  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department  by 
the  Act  of  1909  to  deal  with  noxious  weeds. 


Section  VIII.— INCREASE  OF  BRACKEN  AND  HEATHER 
AND    RESULTING    DETERIORATION  :    EXTRACTS 
FROM  REPORTS. 

The  following  typical  reports  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  deterioration  due  to  this  cause. 

Aberdebnshiee  (S.S.  11). — There  is  marked  deterioration  of  the 
pasture  in  the  deer  forests  in  this  district.  I  have  cut  hay  on  the 
baugh  land  in  several  of  the  glens  ;  it  is  now  impossible  to  do  so. 

Abgtllshibb  (S.S.  20). — There  is  deterioration  to  a  great  extent 

of    the    pasture,    notably  at  ,  and    in    Glen and 

Glen .     The  land  referred  to  in  the  two  Glens  was  formerly 

tenanted  by  large  farmers  who  kept  the  hill  ground  stocked  with 
sheep,  and  is  now  in  the  proprietor's  own  hands,  with  three  shep- 
herds and  four  labourers  resident.  The  hill  ground  is  wholly 
given  over  to  sport,  except  for  the  grazing  of  some  Highland 
cattle,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  lower  reaches  is  used  for  purely 
agricultural  purposes. 

(S.S.  22). — There  is  marked  deterioration,  not  only  of  pasture, 
but  what  is  more  serious,  of  the  arable  portion  of  large  farms, 
through  lack  of  cultivation.  Large  tracks  formerly  under  culti- 
vation are  now  choked  with  an  overgrowth  of  bracken  and  rushes. 

(S.S.  24). — The  deterioration  is  more  marked  on  deer  forests 
where  sheep  are  excluded.  The  pasture  on  farms  in  this  locality 
is  spoiled  by  an  overgrowth  of  bracken  through  neglect  of  cutting, 
owing  to  short  leases  and  frequent  changes  of  tenants.  Heather 
grows  here  very  high  and  covers  most  of  the  low  hill  ground  where 
bracken  does  not  grow* 

Caithnessshieb  (S.S.  39). — The  pasture  in  this  parish  that  has 
been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  used  in  connection  with 
large  farms  and  deer  forests  is  deteriorating,  becoming  "  fog- 
bound "  and  gradually  going  back  to  its  former  natural  state. 
Originally,  that  is  before  the  land  was  used  for  deer  forests  or 
large  farms,  the  land  was  occupied  by  small  holders. 

Inverness-shibe  (S.S.  48). — There  in  marked  deterioration  here 
after  the  land  is  under  sheep  or  deer  for  a  few  years ;  it  gete 
overgrown  with  moss  and  brackens.    This  is  all  the  more  marked 
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in  the  case  of  land  which  was  at  one  time  under  cultivation. 
Where  a  fair  stoo^k  of  cattle  is  kept  on  a  farm  the  pasture  does  not 
deteriorate  to  any  great  extent  owing  to  the  cattle  manuring  the 
land. 

(S.S.  51). — A  deterioration  of  the  pasture  of  large  farms  and 
deer  forests  here  is  taking  place  on  parts  which  have  been  at  a 
former  period  under  cultivation.  It  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
brackens  and  ferns,  and  the  continuous  use  of  the  land  as  grazing 
for  sheep  and  deer  without  sufficient  manuring  of  the  land  ;  such 
as  would  take  place  by  its  occasional  cultivation  as  small  holdings, 
or  if  it  was  used  as  grazing  for  a  mixed  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

(S.S.  52). — All  the  large  owners  of  this  parish  use  their  pasture 
land  for  the  double  purpose  of  sheep-raising  and  game-preserving. 
To  make  the  pasture  ground  suitable  for  game  preserving,  the 
heather,  brackens  and  ferns  are  allowed  to  grow  promiscuously: 
with  the  result  that  the  pasture  has  deteriorated  everywhere  on 
the  large  farms.  Coi,- jjA^ntly  the  sheep  stock  raised  is  poorer, 
and  the  land  cannot  '^^e^n  as  many  sheep  now  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago.  ^,^d  ^  encouraiil, 

(S.S.  57). — AU^tiMHk  \  irteen  farms  in Deer 

Forest,  from  wbigij^P'"nfjha  extir"^®'^^*®'^'  ^  ^°^  ^^11  grown 
over  with  heather^fe^^a  ^Fl  ».5;M  was  as  good  as  any  in  the 
parish.  The  ocoupit|[,''of  the  farms  who,  with  their  families, 
numbered  119  individuals,  depended  largely  on  the  excellent 
pasture,  which  carried  10,000  sheep,  200  head  of  cattle,  and  20 
horses.  The  occupants  now  are  5  keepers  with  4  ghilHes  for  the 
season,  and  the  annual  output  now  is  about  100  stags  and  hinds. 

WiGTOWNSHiKB  (S.S.  88).— Parts  of  these  holdings  that  in 
olden  times  were  cultivated  (as  seen  by  the  rigs)  are  overgrown 
with  bracken,  fog,  heather  and  rushes,  and  year  by  year  a,ta 
deteriorating  further. 

Dumbartonshire  (S.S.  89).— The  deterioration  has  been  very 
marked  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Two  main  reasons  are  the 
constant  and  rapid  inroad  of  bracken  on  pasture  land,  and  the 
spoiling  of  grass  by  rabbits.  The  bracken  in  this  district  is 
exceedingly  troublesome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  HOLDINGS. 
Section  I.— "LED  FARMS." 

Another  example  of  the  rural  deterioration  is  associated 
with  the  practice  of  amalgamating  holdings,  where  the  amalga- 
mation is  brought  about,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
larger  or  a  better  agricultural  production,  but  for  the  reason 
of  avoiding  the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  farms  in  their  normal  condition  as  units  of  agricultural 
production. 

In  certain  districts  the  most  acute  appreciation  of  the 
effects  of  the  rural  decay  is  associated  with  the  problem  of 
the  "  led  "  farm.  This  is  a  farm  which  is  let,  generally  for 
grazing  purposes,  to  a  farmer  who  does  not  reside  upon  it. 
As  a  rule  he  lives  on  another  farm,  and  as  he  does  not  fully 
occupy  the  buildings  on  his  "  led  "  farm,  these  very  frequently 
fall  into  decay.  The  land,  as  well  as  the  buildings  on  the 
"  led  "  farm,  as  a  rule,  deteriorates  rapidly. 

Less  labour  is  employed  on  the  land,  and  the  farmhouse, 
steading,  etc.,  may  be  in  any  condition  of  decay.  The  "  led  " 
farm  has  generally  a  dilapidated  appearance,  the  tenant  of  a 
"  led  "  farm  being  content,  as  a  rule,  with  a  little  less  profit 
per  acre,  so  that  cultivation  is  not  so  thorough,  and  further 
deterioration  of  the  holding  continues  often  practically 
imchecked. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  land  suffers  and  the 
community  decays. 

The  following  two  typical  reports  from  the  south-east  may 
be  quoted  here : 
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Berwickshire. — Of  nineteen  farms  in  this  parish  (rents  varjdng 
from  over  £100  to  over  £600  per  annum)  seven  are  held  by  men 
who  have  other  farms. 

The  "led"  farm  is  as  a  rule  placed  under  grass  and  the  rearing 
of  sheep  is  the  main  object.  The  farmhouse,  steadings,  fences 
and  drains  are  neglected ;  and  the  farmer  has  no  other  interest 
than  to  get  a  fair  return  on  his  stock.    The  land  deteriorates. 

If  the  poUcy  of  one  man  one  holding  prevailed,  the  farmer 
would  follow  the  usual  agricultural  routine  and  grow  the  usual 
variety  of  crops.  He  and  his  family  would  live  in  the  farmhouse 
and  the  steading  would  be  occupied.  More  labour  would  be 
employed  and  the  rural  shopkeepers,  etc.,  would  benefit. 

When  a  farm  is  let  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  for  sheep  rearing 
purposes,  the  farmer  does  not  care  much  about  buildings  and 
does  not  worry  the  landlord  about  repairs.  Often  he  is  a  rich 
man  and  the  rent  is  assured.  Thus,  though  a  smaller  rent  is 
received,  the  landlord  escapes  the  immediate  duty  of  putting 
buildings,  etc.,  into  repair  and  frequently  is  better  assured  of 
his  rent. 

EoxBiTRGHSHiRB. — In  recent  years  the  practice  has  grown  of 
several  farms  being  taken  over  by  one  tenant  accompanied  by 
the  decay  of  farm  buildings,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  a  living 
being  taken  from  famiUes  who  could  have  taken  the  farms  at  a 
fair  rent ;  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  fewer  farm  hands  being 
employed,  and  these  have  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  employment. 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  this  district  against  this  practice. 
It  should  be  abolished  as  it  la  very  much  against  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes,  especially  those  that  have  the  means  to  take 
a  farm  of  from  100  to  150  acres. 

The  practice  is  specially  favoured  by  landlords  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain  the  buildings  on  a  farm. 
On  the  expiry  of  a  lease  they  prefer  to  let  the  farm  (even  at  a 
smaller  rent)  to  a  tenant  who  does  not  ask  for  money  to  be 
spent  on  putting  the  buildings,  etc.,  into  habitable  and  proper 
condition  for  use;  and  as  the  tenant  uses  the  land  of  his 
"  led  "  farm  generally  for  grazing,  he  does  not  need  to  make 
very  much  use  of  the  buildings.  So  he  is  not  so  actively 
concerned  about  their  condition  of  repair 

A  well-informed  agricultural  authority  reports : 

Where  a  farm  is  let  to  a  farmer  who  intends  using  the  place 
for  sheep-rearing  purposes,  he  is  not  too  particular  about  the 
upkeep  of  buildings  and  does  not  pester  the  landlords  for  im- 
provements.    He  is  usually  a  more  wealthy  man  and  his  rent  is 
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sure,  although  its  amount  may  not  be  so  large  in  proportion  as 
that  paid  by  the  arable  farmers,  and  the  landlord,  if  he  considers 
nothing  else,  finds  it  to  his  pecuniary  interest  to  let  his  land  in 
that  way. 

An  extract  from  a  report  from  Caithness  may  be  given : 

Poverty  and  indifference  of  the  landlords  and  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  management  of  their  estates  is  the  principal 
pause  of  "led "  farms  in  this  county.  It  also  saves  them  trouble 
in  maintaining  houses,  steadings,  fencings  and  other  necessary 
equipment  for  proper  and  full  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  problem  of  the  "  led  "  farm  presents  many  difficulties. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  obvious  reason,  on  abstract 
theoretical  grounds,  why  a  capable,  ambitious  man  of  ample 
capital  and  more  than  adequate  knowledge  and  experience 
should  not  rent  as  many  farms  as  he  can  stock  and  manage, 
provided  always  that  an  adequate  and  reasonable  use  of 
their  agricidtural  capabiUties  is  made.  Further,  as  a  very 
able  agriculturist  reports : 

This  point  (one  man  one  holding)  depends  so  much  on  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  size  of  farms.  Some 
holdings  have  got  merged  as  they  were  too  small  to  be  economic- 
ally worked,  owing  to  their  situation,  distance  from  market,  kind 
of  land,  etc.  In  other  oases  I  consider  the  merging  has  been 
very  bad  policy. 

There  are  a  minority  of  cases  in  which  the  amalgamated 
holdings  are  put  to  more  productive  use  than  they  were 
previously,  but  these  are  not  the  ordinary  cases.  The  following 
relates  to  one  of  them  : 

Eepe  (R.B.  41).— There  is  a  tendency  in  this  locality  for  farms 
to  be  aijsorbed  by  one  occupier.  This,  however,  has  of  recent 
years  been  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  early  potatoes  for 
the  London  market.  The  potatoes  are  kept  in  boxes  until  they 
are  sprouting,  and  then  carefully  planted  by  hand.  This  system 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of  people  employed  on  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  amalgamation  of  holdings 
which  arouses  bitter  feelings  in  various  localities  throughout 
the  country  is  not  one  which  makes  for  better  production, 
and  a  more  vigorous  rural  Ufe ;  but  one  which  lays  great 
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areas  of  the  countryside  practically  derelict,  extinguishes 
the  business  of  the  local  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  and 
all  who  are  dependent  on  the  economic  hfe  of  the  district ; 
reduces  the  number  of  homesteads  and  withdraws  the  land 
from  better  utilisation  in  agricultural  production ;  in  short, 
stifles  all  possibility  of  the  normal  maintenance  of  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  locahty,  and  conduces  to  still  further  rural  decay. 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  on  the  locality, 
from  every  point  of  view. 

There  are  two  classes  in  the  main  in  the  localities  con- 
cerned from  whom  the  protests  principally  proceed.  They 
are  the  people  who  want  holdings,  and  cannot  get  them ; 
and,  secondly,  the  large  class  of  the  rural  tradespeople  (black- 
smiths, joiners,  etc.),  and  the  rural  shopkeepers  who  find 
that,  in  the  destruction  of  farmhouses,  the  obhteration  of 
so  many  households,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  so  many 
customers  for  their  services  and  their  wares,  their  businesses 
suffer,  and  the  rural  community  stagnates  and  decays.  In 
many  districts,  particularly  in  the  south-east,  the  complaints 
are  very  loud,  and  the  picture  of  the  depleted  coimtryside, 
with  many  farm  buildings  altogether  in  ruins,  is  quoted  as  a 
standing  condemnation  of  the  system. 

Section  II.— RESULTS  OF  AMALGAMATION  OF  HOLDINGS. 

The  best  way  to  convey  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  practice  and  its  results  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  by  a  few  typical  extracts  from  reports 
received  from  different  parishes. 

Peebles  ahd  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  258).— On  "  led  "  farms  in  this 
district  the  houses  are  in  ruins  and  the  fences  are  much  neglected. 
The  land  has  been  laid  down  more  in  grass  and  there  is  lees 
cultivation. 

Tillage  is  in  a  great  measure  stopped,  and  the  people  are  put  off 
the  land. 

RoxBUEGHsmBE  (S.S.S.  63).— It  may  safely  be  said  that  as  a 
general  rule,  a  "  led"  farm  is  not  worked  with  the  same  care  as 
one  where  there  is  a  resident  tenant;  and  that,  therefore,  its 
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productive  capacity  is  not  fully  realised.  For  one  thing,  labour 
on  such  farms  is  curtailed  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum. 
t  A  blacksmith's  shop,  in  which  there  used  to  be  plenty  of  work, 
was  closed  last  year.  With  more  and  more  land  going  down  to 
grass,  fewer  horses  are  needed,  and  the  need  for  implements  is 
correspondingly  lessened. 

(S.S.S.  67). — "  Led  "  farms  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  I  can 
count  over  thirty  "  led  "  farms  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
here.  The  effect  of  this  practice  is  bad ;  farm-houses  standing 
empty,  going  down,  and  fewer  hands  kept. 

(S.S.S.  69).— An  old  rent  roll  of  the  17th  Century,  published  in 
Bruce  Armstrong's  History  of  Liddesdale,  etc.,  shows  that  there 
were  then  225  holdings  in  this  parish  ;  now  there  are  not  40.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  Century,  the  general  policy  of  the  landlords 
was  to  abolish  smaller  farms  and  to  form  great  sheep-grazing 
tracts,  with  the  result  that  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
and  been  allowed  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

DuMFRiESSHiEE  (S.S.S.  226). — Cases  in  which  farms  have  been 
let  as  "  led  "  farms  were  nearly  always  due  to  the  houses  requiring 
a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  so  they  were  let  as  they  stood.  I 
do  not  think  it  made  any  difference  to  the  fences.  The  "  led  " 
farm  is  generally  laid  out  more  as  a  grazing  farm  than  previously. 

Haddingtonshike  (S.S.  47). — This  (the  amalgamation  of  farms) 
has  been  done  for  many  years  past,  especially  has  it  been  so  where 
a  reputedly  wealthy  farmer  was  available.  Farm  buildings  have 
Buffered  a  good  deal  on  account  of  the  non-residence  of  the  tenant. 
In  some  cases  the  existing  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  dwelling-house,  has  induced  owners  to  let  the  farms 
to  non-resident  occupiers.  Where  the  owner  has  been  impecu- 
nious he  has  been  more  ready  to  resort  to  this. 

Aberdeenshire  (S.S.  331). — Both  these  practices  (amalgama- 
tion of  farms  and  decay  of  buildings)  have  grown  in  recent  years  ; 
and  latterly  at  an  increasing  rate.     Three  farms  which  march  with 

holding  are  tenanted  by  men  who  have  other  farms  and  don't 

reside  on  them  at  all.     There  have  been  also  several  cases  of 

throwing  two  or  three  holdings  into  one  at ;  four  places  are 

now  two  ;  at ,  two  also  have  gone  into  one  ;  and,  on  the  same  ' 

estate,  three  have  gone  into  one  ;  at ,  three  have  gone  into 

one  ;   and  at ,  two  into  one.     Every  one  with  whom  I  have 

come  into  contact,  who  ventures  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  is  against  the  practice  and  firmly  believes  that  unless 
speedily  checked  we  must  go  to  the  dogs. 
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(S.S.  247)  — In and there  were  many  small 

farms  with  sheep  grazing  attached  forty  years  ago.     In  the  Glena 

of  they  have  gradually  disappeared.     Some  of  the  farm 

houses  were  kept  up  for  shepherd's  houses  ;  the  other  buildings 
were  allowed  to  decay. 

(S.S.  126). — There  are  twenty-six  holdings  in  the  outlaying 
parish  and  ten  in  this  area  that  hare  gone  out  of  existence  of 
recent  years,  the  houses  have  fallen  into  decay  and  the  land  has 
been  added  to  other  farms.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  parish 
against  this  practice,  and  when  a  small  holding  comes  into  the 
market  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  it.  The  sizes  of  the  holdings 
that  have  gone  out  of  existence  are  from  5  to  30  acres. 

(S.S.  14). — In  this  parish  alone  there  are  several  instances  of 
three  or  four  holdings  being  now  under  one  tenancy,  also  a  great 
number  of  small  holdings  which  have  been  demolished,  those 
principally  which  were  taken  in  by  industrious  working-men  who 
built  the  houses. 

(S.S.S.  7). — In  this  district  the  houses  on  the  farms  absorbed 
have  been  allowed  to  tumble  down. 

(S.S.S.  3). — The  merging  here  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
proprietor  to  provide  buildings,  and  neighbouring  tenants  wishing 
to  take  more  land  and  give  the  former  rent,  so  in  many  cases  the 
proprietor  cannot  be  blamed. 

AEaTLLSHiEE  (S.S.  25). — Half  the  island  is  under  sheep  and  ia 
occupied  by  three  farmers.  Formerly  there  would  be  about 
twenty  small  farms.  The  ruins  of  many  of  the  buildings  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  local  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  breaking 
up  these  large  farms. 

(S.S.  28). — About  forty  years  ago  the  present  farm  of  A 

was  occupied  by  nine  tenants,  but  at  that  time  the  then  nine 
farms  were  acquired  under  one  lease.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
turning  of  cultivated  land  into  pasture,  and  the  decay  of  steadings. 

(S.S.  33). — Two  farms  here  were  thrown  into  one,  with  the 
result  that  the  steading  on  one  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins. 

The  arable  land  of ,  which  used  to  be  good,  i^  now  a  soaking 

bog,  not  even  affording  decent  pasture. 

■   Two  other  farms  were  also  joined.     On  one  of  them  not  one 

inch  of  the  arable  is  now  ploughed,  and  the  houses  are  down. 

Two  small  farms  in  this  district  have  this  year  been  joined. 
Resrilt — laiid  still  cultivated,  but  one  house  is  eriiptyi 
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Caithness-shire  (S.S.S.  21).— Houses  and  fences  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  disrepair  through  amalgamatioa 
of  farms. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  land  as  a  result  has  been  reduced 
by  about  50  per  cent.,  and  on  the  majority  of  the  amalgamated 
farms  the  fertility  has  been  reduced  by  bad  farming  and  neglect 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

DlTMBARTONSHiBB  (R.B.  42). — Three  prosperous  sheep  farms 
here  and  part  of  a  neighbouring  farm  were  four  years  ago  withheld 
from  letting  and  turned  into  the  deer  forest. 

The  land  was  good,  comprising  some  of  the  best  pasture  ground 
in  the  district :  the  last  tenant  sold  his  last  yearly  lot  of  lambs 
at  18s.  a  piece. 

The  local  feeling  is  very  strong  on  this  point.  These  three 
farms  used  to  give  shelter  to  five  families,  and  employment  to 
thirty  people — now  they  support  only  two  keepers. 

Invebness-shirb  (S.S.  54). — A  farm  here  of  80  acres  arable,  and 
about  700  pasture,  has  been  joined  to  another  farm  of  from  60 
acres  to  70  acres  arable,  and  from  60  to  60  acres  pasture ;  while 
the  steading  has  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  the  other  farm  house 
is  occupied  by  one  of  the  farm  hands.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  opinion  locally  against  the  practice  of  joining  fairly  large 
farms. 

Invbeness-shiee  (S.S.  56). — There  have  been  several  farms 
thrown  into  one  in  this  district,  and  being  taken  over  by  one 
tenant,  accompanied  by  the  decay  of  farm  buildings. 

(S.S.S.  37). — Holdings  occupied  by  eight  tenants  twenty  years 
ago  are  now  occupied  by  four.     Going  back  beyond  twenty  years 

we  find  a  large  population  in  and  adjoining  glen,  who 

subsisted  on  what  they  produced  from  the  land :  to-day  there 
are  no  people  in  the  glen  except  a  small  number  employed  in 
connection  with  the  preservation  of  game.  The  difference  is  that 
formerly  a  large  population  produced  its  subsistence  from  the 
land,  whereas  now  the  small  population  does  not  do  so.  As  a 
rule  the  large  holdings,  whether  conjoined  with  others  or  not, 
are  run  mainly  as  sheep  farms,  and  Uttle  attention  is  paid  to 
improvements  generally. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  land  is  greatly  lessened,  and, 
as  already  stated,  the  actual  production  from  it  is  much  less 
than  in  the  case  of  holdings  which  are  smaller  and  from  which 
the  tenant  is  compelled  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  product. 
The  large  holder  can  afford  to  produce  less  per  acre. 
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FURTHER  EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  efiects  of  this  system,  the  follow- 
ing typical  rephes  to  the  question  given  below  may  also  be 
quoted : 

QUESTION  IN  SCHEDULE. 

Is  there  a  tendency  for  several  farms  to  be  absorbed  by  one 
occupier  ?     If  so,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  : 

(o)  Upon  the  position  of  the  labourer  1 

(6)  Upon  the  agricultural  development  of  the  district  ? 


TYPICAL  REPLIES. 

Abbbdeenshieb  (R.B.  3). — It  excludes  other  families  from 
the  soil  and  indirectly  affects  the  labour  question.  Young  men 
brought  up  on  small  holdings  are  the  best  farm  servants. 

(R.B.5). — (a)  It  drives  labourers  off  the  land :  (6)  It  puts  a 
portion  of  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  being  often  let  for  sheep 
pasture. 

(R.B.  9). — Led  farms  are  a  very  great  evil  in  rural  economy. 

(R.B.  11). — (a)  Fewer  farm  labourers  are  required. 

(6)  The  absorption  of  small  farms  which  has  been  going  on 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  many  years, 
has  most  seriously  affected  the  number  and  efiSciency  of  our 
farm  servants.  All  who  were  best  in  the  service  of  the  farm 
were  reared  in  small  farmers'  homes.  This  condition  of  things 
forces  our  best  servants  to  leave  the  country  for  America  where 
land  may  be  had. 

Elginshike  (R.B.  18). — [a)  In  all  cases  here  where  small 
farms  have  been  merged  into  one,  less  labour  is  the  result. 

(6)  This  absorption  has  led  to  the  land  being  less  carefully 
or  intensely  cultivated,  and  consequently  to  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  produce. 

KracAEDiNESHiKB  (R.B.  23).— (a)  There  is  less  labour  required, 
and  the  labourer  is  forced  out  of  the  locality. 

(6)  The  land  does  not  receive  the  same  attention,  and  the 
houses  are  allowed  to  get  into  a  bad  state  of  repair. 
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Peebles  and  Selkibk  (R.B.  26).— (o)  The  farma  are  used  for 
grazing,  as  they  usually  are  when  one  fanner  has  several,  and 
the  labourers  have  to  find  emplojmient  elsewhere. 

(6)  The  practice  is  against  the  interests  of  the  district  in  every 
way,  fewer  people  are  employed  and  this  means  less  work  generally 
throughout  the  district;  trade  and  everything  in  the  locality 
sufEers  in  proportion. 

Section  III.— ADVANTAGES  IN  A  DIVERSITY  OF  HOLDINGS. 

We  attach  much  importance  to  the  general  principle  that, 
wherever  possible,  land  should  be  put  to  its  best  use  for 
productive  purposes. 

We  consider  that,  although  the  best  form  of  rural  economy- 
is  one  in  which  large,  intermediate,  and  small  farms  exist, 
the  greatest  need  at  present  is  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  smaller  farms  and  holdings,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
the  raising  of  a  larger  production,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
the  general  regeneration  of  the  countryside,  and  the  increase 
of  the  rural  population. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  in  this  sense.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Pbbthshieb  (S.S.S.  106). — To  give  one  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  sub-division  of  land.  When  I  came  to 
Perthshire  thirteen  years  ago,  only  three  tenants  were  on  the  estate, 
but  being  a  firm  believer  in  small  holdings  I  advertised  once  or 

twice  in  the  ,  and  had  as  many  applicants  as  would  have 

taken  up  the  little  estate  of  acres.     I  gave  off  a  few  and 

now  instead  of  three  tenants  there  are  eleven  all  doing  well,  from 
three  to  fifty  acres  mostly  in  raspberries  and  strawberries. 

Mr. got  three  acres ;  he  works  in  the  factory  during  the 

day  and  along  with  his  wife  and  family  spends  all  his  spare  time  in 
his  place  and  keeps  it  in  grand  order  clean  and  tidy ;  he  has  made 
money  and  tells  me  he  could  buy  the  three  acres  ;  he  says  his  wife 
and  famUy  are  much  better  in  health,  of  course  he  works  hard  and 
his  children  go  and  sell  his  berries  to  the  villagers.  This  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  should  receive  encouragement. 

RoxBTjKGHSHiRE  (S.S.S.  72). — Small  holders  as  a  rule  produce 
the  maximum  from  their  land,  which  is  proved  by  the  higher 
rate  per  acre  given  for  the  same  quality  of  land.  They  bestow 
more  care  and  labour  on  the  ground,  eradicating  weeds,  etc.,  and 
more  attention  is  given  to  manuring.     On  a  large  farm  they  can 
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afford  by  reason  of  a  lower  rental  per  acre,  to  skip  over  and  neglect 
the  more  unproductive  parts. 

The  industries  and  trade  of  villages  and  County  towns  would 
increase  50  per  cent,  if  a  system  of  small  farms  were  established. 
The  small  farmer  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  is  more  exacting 
and  requires  more  goods  than  the  big  farmer  in  proportion,  and 
always  patronises  local  industry  if  possible. 

KcNCARDiNESHiEE  (S.S.S.  37). — A  vast  increase  in  production 
would  follow  the  sub-division  of  the  land  alone  without  the  adop- 
tion of  any  improved  methods.  I  estimate  the  increase  at  anything 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  more 
up-to-date  methods  would  doubtless  follow,  in  which  case  the 
increase  in  production  would  be  greater. 

In  the  future  the  large  farmers  are  likely  to  be  faced  with 
a  smaller  supply  of  "  stores  "  from  Ireland,  and  an  increase 
of  small  holdings  in  Scotland  would  doubtless  help  to  remedy 
this  by  providing  a  larger  supply  from  Scottish  sources. 
Large  farmers  in  other  cases  are  more  anxious  now  than 
formerly  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings, 
with  a  view  to  a  larger  supply  of  farm  servants  bemg  forth- 
coming. 

From  Wigtownshire,  a  very  successful  agriculturist  reports : 

(S.S.S.  85). — I  think  the  farmers  in  this  district  suffer,  along  with 
practically  the  whole  of  Scotland,  from  not  thfemselves  breeding 
sufficient  young  cattle.  The  present  foot  and  mouth  disease 
troubles  have  done  no  more  than  bring  this  fact  to  light.  Great 
good  has  arisen  in  Ireland  from  the  assistance  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment towards  providing  high-class  sires  to  poor  farmers,  so  much 
so  that  the  class  of  Irish  cattle  sent  to  this  country  in  recent  years 
is  greatly  improved  and  of  much  greater  value  than  formerly. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  developing  schemes  in  this 
direction  as  part  of  the  work  of  'development  which  they  are 
pushing  forward. 

From  other  typical  reports  the  following  may  be  quoted, 
It  is  from  Roxburghshire  : 

(S.S.S.  68).— There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  land  could 
profitably  be  made  to  produce  more  by  suitable  treatment  by  the 
tenants  of  their  property  if  their  improvements  were  safeguarded. 
JudifCioua  aub-diviaion  would  no  doubt  largely  increase  certain 
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kinds  of  produce.  As  a  rule  where  a  large  farm  consista  of  high- 
class  lands,  especially  in  the  parts  remote  from  the  farm  buildings, 
sub-division  would  cause  increased  production.  Unless  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  competent  farmer,  these  good  lands  remote  from 
farm  buildings  cannot  be  managed  to  their  best  advantage.  In 
the  case  of  poorer  lands  or  of  farms  with  some  good  land  near  the 
buildings  and  poorer  lands  further  off,  such  large  farms  would 
generally  be  most  economically  managed  if  left  undivided. 

A  good  mixture  of  farms  of  all  sizes  throughout  a  district 
would  seem  the  best  arrangement,  provided  none  were  too 
large  or  too  small  for  the  special  methods  of  farming  which 
suited  the  district. 

Section  IV.— RESTRAINT  OF  EXCESSIVE 
AMALGAMATION. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
the  merging  of  holdings  has  been  in  a  high  degree  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  locality  and  the  nation.  It  conduces 
directly  to  under-cultivation  and  depopulation. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  let  a  farm  as  a  "led"  farm  we 
consider  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  be  notified,  and  if,  after  local  enquiry,  the  Board  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  only  reasonable  and  practicable  course  to 
follow,  the  farm  may  be  so  let,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
consider  also  that  the  work  of  sub-division  should  be  pushed 
forward,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  large  farms  where  the 
present  tenants  are  not  retaking  them. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  suggest  any  rash 
policy  of  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  sub-division. 

The  splendid  work  done  by  many  of  the  larger  tenant 
farmers  is  notable  and  conspicuous.  But  the  grievances  set 
out  above  refer  to  farming  of  a  different  sort.  In  addition, 
farms  are  continually  becoming  vacant,  so  that  they  can  be 
sub-divided  without  disturbing  any  existing  interests. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  reports  : 

(S  S  S  16)  —The  question  of  sub-division  of  the  land  is  a  deh- 
cate'one  and  if  rashly  gone  into  might  end  in  real  harm  being 
done  to  the  country  as  a  whole.     It  is  no  benefit  to  create  a  large 
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number  of  very  small  holdings  unless  sufficient  large  holdings 
are  left  to  utjUse  the  young  cattle  turned  out  on  the  small  places 
which  these  places  are  unable  to  bring  to  maturity  and  fatten. 

(S.S.S.  18). — On  large  farms  (excepting  those  which  are  partly 
under  sheep)  the  culture  is  fairly  good  in  this  district  and  the  best 
modem  implements  are  used.  But  sub-divided  farms  occupied 
by  energetic  tenants  would  make  a  more  thriving  country-side, 
and  do  greater  good  to  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,      « 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PROPRIETOR'S  INABILITY  TO  EQUIP  THE 
LAND. 

Section  I.— GENERALj 

As  already  indicated,  a  main  cause  for  amalgamating 
holdings,  the  failure  to  maintain  drainage,  and  the  other 
features  of  the  rural  decay,  is  the  absence  of  the  application 
to  the  land  of  the  capital  necessary  for  its  reasonable  equip- 
ment, and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  disastrous 
effects — socially  and  economically — on  the  countryside. 

From  the  national  point  of  view,  also,  the  effects  are  equally 
disastrous  in  the  decay  of  the  rural  population,  the  diminution 
of  food  supphes,  and  the  destruction  of  rural  sources  of  wealth 
production. 

These  points  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

But  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlord  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

When,  for  example,  the  houses  and  steadings  on  a  farm 
fall  into  disrepair,  in  many  cases  the  proprietor,  rather  than 
spend  money  in  making  these  habitable  and  tenantable, 
lets  the  farm  so  as  only  to  have  one  set  of  buildings  to  main- 
tain. The  additional  rent  which  he  would  get  after  putting 
the  other  house  and  farm  buildings  into  adequate  repair  may 
not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  encourage  him  to  incur  the 
additional  expenditure,  especially  when  he  argues  on  a  basis 
of  not  investing  money  for  less  than  a  5  per  cent,  return. 

In  such  cases  the  landlord  prefers  very  often  as  tenant 
one  who  "  will  take  the  farm  as  it  stands,  and  ask  no  improve- 
ments." 
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In  this  course  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  general 
economic  tendency  to  diminish  the  extent  of  arable  land,  and 
to  increase  that  laid  down  in  grass. 

The  position,  then,  should  be  clearly  perceived. 

If  it  is  accepted  as  final  that  this  is  a  position  which  the 
landlord  may  maintain,  then  the  continued  deterioration  of 
the  countryside  in  proportion  as  he  is  unable  to  finance  its 
equipment  and  development  (and  is  able  to,  prevent  other 
people  from  financing  it)  would  seem  to  follow  as  the  inevitable 
result.  The  continued  depopulation  and  decline  of  rural 
Scotland,  and  all  that  this  imphes  in  disastrous  results  for 
the  nation  and  the  empire,  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

As  shown,  also,  in  earlier  days  it  was  easier  for  the  land- 
lord to  expropriate  the  vast  improvements  made  by  the 
tenants,  whereas,  to-day,  tenants,  owing  to  the  other  avenues 
of  work  open  to  them,  will  not  make  improvements  so  readily, 
so  that  in  this  way  also  there  is  withdrawn  from  apphcation 
to  the  land  a  source  of  much  labour  and  capital  which  formerly 
was  so  applied.  That  in  so  many  cases  the  seller  of  an  estate 
sold  these  improvements  for  value  to  a  pmchaser  in  no  way 
altered  the  imreasonableness  of  the  matter  from  the  tenant's 
pomt  of  view.  In  many  cases  the  incoming  of  a  new  pro- 
prietor imphed  nothing  more  to  the  tenant  than  an  increase 
of  rent  on  his  own  improvements,  value  having  been  paid  for 
these  not  to  the  tenant  but  to  the  outgoing  seller  of  the  estate. 

It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that,  under  a  system 
of  security  of  tenure  and  security  for  the  investment  of 
capital  by  the  tenants  in  buildings  and  in  the  development 
of  the  soil,  this  problem  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  land 
and  its  equipment  has  been  solved,  in  part  at  least.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  hold  that  landlords  must,  in  every  case, 
equip  and  maintain  adequately  the  farms  on  their  estates, 
in  view  of  the  admitted  inability  of  so  many  of  them  to  under- 
take so  considerable  a  task ;  but  no  reasonable  man  would 
maintain  that  their  failure  to  do  so  should  be  held  to  be,  as 
it  is  in' effect  at  present,  the  final  word  that  great  rural 
areas  shall  lie  derelict  or  quite  inadequately  worked  and 
busy  rural  localities  become  desolate ;  when,  all  the  time. 
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there  is  within  reach  a  hardy  race  of  farmers — the  best  in  the 
world — who  are  yet  unable  to  get  access  to  the  unutilised 
land  which  hes  around  them.  A  system  which  perpetuates 
so  great  a  waste  of  the  national  heritage,  one  which  is  so 
destructive  of  the  best  sources  of  the  rural  population,  is  such 
as  no  fair-minded  man  would  care  to  justify. 

Section  II.— BURDENED  ESTATES  AND 
ABSENTEEISM. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  proprietors  are  absentees  and  do 
not  take  as  close  an  interest  in  their  mral  possessions  as  even 
they  themselves  would  often  wish.  It  is  remarked  continually 
that,  on  the  average,  Enghsh  rural  proprietors  who  live  more 
on  their  estates,  compare  advantageously  with  the  Scottish 
proprietors  in  this  respect.  It  is  very  common  to  find 
Scottish  rural  estates  owned  by  people  who  live  mainly  in 
London  and  abroad,  and  spend  at  best  no  more  than  a  few 
weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn  on  their  estates.  With  the 
growth  of  this  habit  has  proceeded  the  increasing  inability 
of  tenants  and  proprietors  to  meet  personally,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  being  left  in  the  hands  of  factors  and 
agents  who  only  too  frequently  find  themselves  in  positions 
of  considerable  difiiculty.  In  the  locality  they  are  pressed 
by  the  tenants  to  incur  much  expenditure- — which  is  admitted 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  holdings ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  success  or  failure  professionally 
in  the  eyes  of  their  absentee  masters  is  judged  by  their  abihty 
to  keep  all  expenditure  at  a  minimum.  As  a  consequence, 
their  aim  too  frequently  is  to  produce  the  highest  net  balance 
on  the  year's  working,  admittedly  without  sufficient  regard 
either  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  farms,  or  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  estate.  We  can  refer  to  many  estates 
in  Scotland  where  this  injurious  practice  prevails. 

We  find,  further,  that  many  of  these  failures  to  maintain 
holdings  and  equipment  occur  frequently  on  estates  that  are 
heavily  burdened  or  mortgaged.  It  is  not  uncommon,  also, 
to  find  this  lack  of  proper  maintenance  on  entailed  estates, 
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especially  where  the  next  heir  is  not  a  son  or  daughter,  but 
a  distant  relative,  or  where  the  proprietor  is  endeavouring  to 
make  provision  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  estate  for  sons  and 
daughters  (other  than  the  heir),  who  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  On  these  burdened  estates  the  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure is  incurred  as  a  rule,  and  as  the  tendency  is  for 
farms  to  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  irrespective  of  his 
reputation  or  capabihties  as  a  farmer,  neither  the  landlord 
nor  the  tenant  has  any  desire  or  any  sufficient  interest  to 
incur  an  outlay  that  conduces  to  cumulative  fertility  and 
cumulative  results,  their  principal  object  being  to  take  as 
much  as  they  can  from  the  estate  immediately. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  a  solicitor  with  a  large 
experience  of  entailed  estates  in  the  East  of  Scotland  : 

Another  opportunity  of  burdening  Entailed  Estates  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1824,  commonly  called  the  "  Aberdeen  Act." 
Proprietors  of  such  estates  were  empowered  to  charge  the  rents 
after  their  death  with  (1)  an  annuity  to  their  widows  and  also 
(2)  provisions  in  favour  of  their  "  younger  children,"  that  is,  such 
of  their  children  as  did  not  suceed  to  the  estates.  This  power  has 
been  extensively  exercised. 

The  annuity  to  the  widow  must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
"  free  rental,"  but  the  Courts  have  given  a  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion to  this  term.  For  example,  they  have  held  that  several 
deductions  which  are  usually  regarded  as  being  chargeable  against 
revenue  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  costs  of  upkeep, 
expenses  of  management,  insurance  premiums,  income  tax,  etc. 
Many  estates  also  are  burdened  with  two  annuities,  but  while 
two  are  subsisting  a  third  cannot  be  charged.  Where  several 
brothers  have  succeeded  to  lands  in  turn,  it  has  often  happened 
that  the  last  one  in  possession  has  found  himself  disabled  by  this 
provision.  » 

Then  again,  if  there  is  one  younger  child  a  bond  of  provision 
to  the  extent  of  one  year's  free  rental  can  be  granted  to  him,  if 
two  younger  children  a  bond  to  them  to  the  extent  of  two  years' 
free  rental,  and  if  three  or  more  younger  children  a  bond  to  them 
to  the  extent  of  three  years'  free  rental.  The  succeeding  heir 
may  apply  to  the  Court  for  authority  to  charge  the  provisions  on 
the  capital  of  the  estate.  This  is  the  course  usually  followed. 
The  money  is  then  borrowed  from  some  private  lender  and  the 
younger  children  paid  out.  The  charge  however,  remains  a 
permanent  burden  on  the  estate. 
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It  has  frequently  occurred  that  the  annuity  to  the  widow  has 
in  course  of  time  come  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue 
of  the  estate.  The  rental  at  the  date  of  the  husband's  death  ia 
taken  in  fixing  the  amount  and  thereafter  it  is  not  subject  to 
readjustment.  If  the  rental  for  that  year  happens  to  be  abnorm- 
ally high,  such  as  may  happen  m  the  case  of  an  estate  with  a  large 
mineral  rental,  the  annuity  becomes  a  most  serious  incumbrance 
to  succeeding  heirs.  This,  coupled  with  the  permanent  charge 
in  respect  of  the  children's  provisions'  diminishes  the  free  revenue 
of  an  entailed  proprietor. 

Further,  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  an  heir  of  entail  is  entitled 
to  charge  on  the  estate,  estate  duty  and  settlement  estate  duty 
paid  by  him  as  such  proprietor.  Where  the  rate  of  estate  duty 
is  a  high  one  this  provision  also  considerably  reduces  the  worth 
of  the  estate  to  succeeding  heirs. 

The  burdens  on  entailed  estates  can  be  usually  traced  to  the 
following  sources  (1)  Entailer's  debt ;  (2)  Improvement  expendi- 
iture  charges ;  (3)  "  Aberdeen  provisions "  ;  (4)  Government 
Duty  charges. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  schedule.    It  is  also  by 
a  solicitor  of  considerable  experience : 

One  apparent  advantage  of  holding  land  under  entail  is  that 
the  holder  cannot  encumber  the  land  except  for  improvement 
expenditure  on  it  sanctioned  by  the  Court  and  for  family  provi- 
sions ;  so  that,  in  a  comparison  of  large  estates,  some  held  in 
fee-simple  and  the  others  under  entail,  we  often  find  that  the 
estate  held  in  fee-simple  is  more  heavily  burdened  than  any  entailed 
estate,  because  the  fee-simple  owner  can  give  a  lender  a  more 
valuable  security  for  the  loan  than  the  entailed  proprietor  can 
do.  I  question  if  improvements  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
houses  have  not  been  more  fully  attended  to  on  many  entailed 
estates  in  this  county  than  on  those  held  in  fee-simple.  I  have 
had  experience  of  a  large  entailed  estate  where  a  very  large 
sum  has  been  spent,  and  mostly  placed  as  encumbrances  on 
the  estate  in  about  sixty  years,  largely  for  permanent  improve- 
ment expenditure,  although  the  proprietors  had  regularly  spent 
large  sums  for  repairs  from  their  income  without  charging  them 
on  their  estates  These  improvement  encumbrances  are  charged 
upon  the  entailed  estate  by  the  sanction  of  the  Court  by  way 
of  Kent  Charges  annually  paying  interest  and  a  portion  of  capital 
so  that  the  loans  may  be  wiped  out  in  about  twenty-five  years. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875, 
it  became  possible  for  the  heir  of  entail  in  possession  on  certain 
conditions,  to  convert  rent  charges  into  permanent  mortgages  on 
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the  estate  and  discontinue  the  Rent  Charges  as  such,  and  this  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  certain  proprietors,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  kept  placing  new  permanent  charges  on  the  estate 
without  taking  any  oS ;  and  so,  in  time,  bleeding  the  estates  to 
death.  This  pernioious  provision  in  the  1875  Act  has,  I  think, 
done  much  to  bring  some  estates  to  their  present  positions  of 
penury.  Had  the  proprietors  been  compelled  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  by  instalments  spread  over  twenty-five  years,  many 
terribly  burdened  estates  would  now  have  been  in  a  comparatively 
strong  position. 


SERIOUS  RESULTS  OF  FAILURE  TO  EQUIP. 

There  ia  evidence  from  every  part  of  the  country  that 
estates  which  are  financially  burdened  to  what  is  admitted 
to  be  a  serious  degree  sufier  very  much  through  the  failure 
to  apply  to  them  the  money  which  is  necessary  for  mainten- 
ance and  equipment.  Many  proprietors  of  financially 
burdened  estates  are  willing  to  do  their  best,  but  admit  that 
the  agricultural  interests  of  their  land  suffer  through  their  lack 
of  the  necessary  capital.  The  question  is  further  compUcated 
by  the  comparatively  small  inducement  given  to  a  proprietor 
to  sink  money  in  an  estate  which  he  is  not  himself 
farming. 

We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  no  person  is  in  so 
advantageous  a  position  for  obtaining  a  large  return  from 
capital  and  labour  expended  on  the  holding  as  the  person  who 
is  actually  farming  it.  By  doing  his  own  carting  when  he  has 
no  other  work  for  his  horses,. and  by  labouriug  at  the  times 
when  he  has  nothing  to  do  on  his  holding,  he  can  carry  out 
building  operations  and  other  works  of  improvement  much 
more  cheaply  than  anyone  else. 

We  consider  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  remedy  is  to  give 
to  the  agriculturists  such  security  of  tenure  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  apply  their  own  capital  and  their  own  energies  to 
the  land  without  fear  of  having  their  capital  expropriated  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  land. 
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Section  III.— INABILITY  TO  EQUIP  ;  TYPICAL  EXTRACTS. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  reports  from  different 
districts  throughout  Scotland  give  an  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  adequate  maintenance  of  agriculture  is  handi- 
capped on  this  account : 

Abbrdbenshibe  (S.S.S.  260).— The  fact  is  at  present,  that  on 
several  estates  in  this  district  the  buildings  are  practically  derelict, 
and  the  factors  openly  admit  that  they  can't  do  anything  on 
account  of  impeounioaity. 

Abgyllshibb  (S.S.S.  115). — In  many  cases  estates  here  with 
their  burden  of  debt  and  expense  of  upkeep  do  not  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  return  to  their  owners,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  these  same  estates,  if  freed  and  made  available  and  properly 
utilised,  would  not  be  made  to  pay. 

DuMFEiBS-SHiRE  (S.S.S.  126). — While  think  that  the  law  of 
entail  should  be  abolished,  I  don't  think  it  affects  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture  here,  and  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  the  houses  on 
entailed  estates  in  this  district  are  up  to  the  average.  But  where 
the  estates  are  heavily  burdened,  the  proprietor  will  sometimes 
take  a  lesser  rent  rather  than  spend  money  on  houses,  and  it  is 
certainly  against  the  development  of  agriculture  that  so  much 
money  should  be  paid  out  in  rent  and  so  little  returned  to  it  by 
the  proprietor. 

Haddingtonshibe  (S.S.S.  233). — On  financially  burdened 
estates  here  nothing  ia  done  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

KiEKCtrDBHiGHTSHiRB  (S.S.S.  244). — The  main  desire  (in  the 
care  of  an  encumbered  estate)  is  to  get  the  largest  immediate 
return  with  the  minimum  expenses. 

(S.S.S.  245). — The  nominal  owner  has  not  the  means  to  spend 
on  the  property  to  keep  it  in  repair,  consequently  an  enterprising 
tenant  gets  no  encouragemerjt  to  farm  in  a  liberal  manner  ;  there- 
fore there  is  less  labour  employed  on  such  estates  than  there  should 
be. 

(S.S.S.  246). — Where  estates  are  heavily  burdened,  as  many  are, 
the  management  ia  against  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  equip  them. 
They  are  either  Jet  as  "  led  "  farms  or  let  under  conditions  which 
allow  the  tenant  to  take  the  most  out  of  them  with  such  equipment 
as  is  available  regardless  of  the  permanent  good  of  the  farm. 
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Peebles  and  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  157).— A  great  many  estates 
about  here  are  burdened  by  debt.  Present  lairds  are  in  many 
oases  too  poor  to  put  out  money  on  the  farms  ;  so  that  steadings, 
etc.,  fall  into  disrepair.  This  tells  against  the  prosperity  and 
development  of  agriculture. 

RoxBrrEaBSHiBB  (S.S.S.  63). Estate  is  one  in  point. 

Houses  and  buildings  on  the  farms  are  simply  kept  up  and  that  is 
all.  Where  a  cottage  which  would  be  readily  rented  falls  into 
disrepair  and  becomes  uninhabitable,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  ruins. 

(S.S.S.  68).— The  fact  of  estates  being  heavily  burdened  is  very 
prejudicial  to  agriculture.     This  is  particularly  glaring  in  this 

neighbourhood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Estate  for  example, 

recently  sold — buildings  were  in  many  oases  in  ruins — fences 
and  drains  in  bad  order,  and  a  tenant  wishing  to  farm  well  and 
improve  his  land  was  heavily  handicapped. 

Heavily  burdened  estates  prevail  in  this  district,  and  their 
development  is  undoubtedly  retarded  owing  to  this. 

(S.S.S.  72). — Estates  that  are  heavily  burdened  in  this  district 
act  prejudicially  to  the  development  of  agriculture.  Steadings 
and  cottages  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ; 
in  many  cases  labourers'  cottages  are  hardly  iit  for  pigs  to  live 
in  owing  to  damp  and  fungus  rot.  After  the  steadings  and  cot- 
tages get  beyond  repair,  the  farm  is  then  put  down  in  grass  and 
let  as  grass  parks,  doing  away  with  the  farm  servants  ;  who  go 
to  swell  the  labour  market  in  the  towns  or  in  many  cases  emigrate 
to  the  Canadian  prairies. 

WiGTOWNSHiBB  (S.S.S.  389.) — Although  willing,  the  proprietors 
in  these  circumstances  (i.e.,  where  the  estates  are  heavily  burdened) 
in  this  locality  have  not  a  sufficient  margin  to  expend  on  their 
estates  to  execute  the  necessary  repairs  on  houses  and  drains. 

(S.S.S.   290).— Primogeniture   burdens  agriculture  very  much. 

When ,  the  proprietor  on  this  estate  died,  money  was 

borrowed ;  and  the  estate  was  and  is  helpless  as  regards  helping 
agriculture,  especially  in  the  way  of  housing.  I  mean  mainly 
as  regards  farm  steadings  and  workmen's  houses.     For  instance, 

the  dairyman's  house  on farm  has  only  three  rooms  to  hold 

twelve  of  a  family.  The  roof  is  ready  to  fall  and  the  walls  rotten. 
The  youngest  child  is  very  ill  with  tubercular  joints  caused  by  the 

old  house.     Other  cottages  on farm  require  great  repairs. 

The  house  at was  vacated  and  when  the  new  tenant 

entered  and  had  his  furniture  into  the  house,  he  and  his  wife 
oould  scarcely  get  inside. 
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Stibunqshibb  (S.S.S.  393).— This  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
drawback  to  farming:  that  most  of  the  landlords  here  are  so 
poor  and  their  estates  so  bonded  that  they  can  spend  no  money 
on  their  farms,  and  as  a  natural  result  the  tenants  take  all  they 
can  out  of  the  land  without  putting  anything  back  in  return. 

(S.S.S.  356). — It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  diifioulty  to  get 
landlords  to  spend  money  on  building  cottages  on  the  farms. 
Most  of  the  borrowed  money  spent  on  the  estate  in  this  district 
was  generally  spent  in  extending  their  own  houses,  and  when  these 
estates  come  into  the  market  to  be  sold,  it  is  now  the  large  mansion 
houses  which  are  unsaleable.  Well-equipped  farms  sell  readily 
and  make  full  prices,  while  great  mansions  erected  at  very  large 
expenditure  are  not  saleable  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  cost. 

(S.S.S.  401). — The  entail  laws  decidedly  militate  against  the 
proper  care  and  development  of  farms.  On  estates  coming  under 
entail,  less  money  undoubtedly  is  spent  by  the  proprietor  in  re- 
pairing buildings  and  fences  and  in  draining.  This  applies  also 
to  mortgaged  estates,  but  there  are  few  examples  of  the  latter  in 
this  locality. 

Pebthshire  (S.S.S.  531).— It  is  a  common  sa3fing  which  I  have 
heard  from  heirs  of  entail  that  "  It  will  last  my  time,"  meaning 
where  the  heir  of  entaU  has  not  a  son,  that  he  would  be  foolish 
to  spend  money  on  an  estate  which  must  go  to  another,  not 
necessarily  a  very  near  relative,  still  less  a  child,  and  even  where 
there  are  children  the  father,  while  holding  the  estates  must  make 
provision  out  of  them  for  the  younger  children,  seeing  the  eldest 
takes  the  whole  heritable  estates.  There  is  frequently  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  the  big  share  the  eldest  son  will  get,  even  in  im- 
poverished estates.  If,  for  example,  a  man  with  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  could  leave  his  estates  in  equal  shares  to  the  two 
sons  with  annuities  from  each  to  each  daughter,  he  would  have 
a  greater  incentive  to  make  these  estates  valuable  by  making 
permanent  improvements,  and  he  could  do  so  in  no  way  better 
than  by  providing  a  sufficiency  of  good  houses. 

Want  of  money  in  a  landlord  invariably  means  an  impoverished 
estate  and  the  practice  or  pursuit  of  agriculture  under  the  worst 
conditions. 

(S.S.S.  106). — Where  proprietors  do  not  have  sufficient  means, 
estates  go  down,  and  farm  buildings  and  other  equipments  are 
allowed  to  decay. 

FiPBSHiBE  (S.S.S.  212). — When  the  proprietor  is  hard  up,  from 
whatever  cause,  agriculture  does  suffer  from  want  of  adequate 
buildings. 
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Section  IV.— EVIDENCE  FROM  OTHER  ENQUIRIES,  ETC. 

Evidence  was  obtained  in  other  enquiries  also,  as  to  the 
evil  effects  on  agriculture  resulting  from  the  inability  of 
owners  to  maintain  equipment  and  perform  the  other  "  duties  " 
required  in  respect  of  the  land.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  (Cd.  8,540,  1898,  p.  121)  for  example,  foimd  that 
the  existing  depression  in  agriculture  was  aggravated  by 

"the  very  general  practice  of  mortgaging  land.  Wlien  land 
is  mortgaged  to  an  extent  which  leaves  in  bad  times  a  greatly- 
reduced  margin  of  rent  to  the  owner  after  satisfjring,  with  other 
burdens,  the  interest  due  to  the  mortgagee,  then  the  owner 
obviously  cannot  discharge  those  'duties '  to  the  land  upon  the 
due  performance  of  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  is 
based.  Unfortunately,  during  prosperous  times  landowners 
borrowed  and  investors  lent  very  largely  on  mortgage  of  land, 
land  being  then  regarded  as  the  most  safe  and  improving  security 
for  the  vast  industrial  and  commercial  savings  of  the  country. 
The  subsequent  fall  in  rents  converted  in  many  cases  the  mortgaged 
owner  into  little  more  than  a  rent  collector  for  the  mortgagee." 

Mr.  James  Hope,  Assistant  Commissioner  as  regards  the 
counties  of  Perth,  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen  (Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture,  C.  7,342, 1894,  p.  18.)  reported  : 

"The  present  reduced  rental  of  landlords  has  so  much  encroached 
upon  their  available  resources  that  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  past  there  has  not  been  that  continual  and  systematic 
execution  of  works  for  the  improvement  and  development  of 
their  properties  that  characterised  the  period  between  1850  and 
1870.  From  information  furnished  to  me  works  upon  several 
estates  embraced  within  the  area  upon  which  I  am  now  report- 
ing have  been  carried  on  pretty  steadily  and  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  by  proprietors  on  drainage,  buildings, 
fencing,  etc.,  but  upon  the  great  majority  of  estates  these  works 
have  been  discontinued  mainly,  if  not  solely,  owing  to  the  want 
of  available  capital  to  carry  them  out." 

Many  critics  of  rural  industry  fail  to  realise  how  much  the 
problem  of  under-production  to-day  is  due  to  the  inadequate 
equipment,  and  the  poor  management  of  rural  estates. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  if  me  worst  farmers  could  be 
piade  to  adopt  the  methods  and  style  of  farming  of  the  best 
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farmers,  the  total  productivity  of  the  land  could  be  increased 
enormously. 

What  is  not  so  often  perceived  is  that  the  same  may  be  said 
about  estate  management. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  worst  landlords  could  provide 
drainage,  housing,  fencing,  etc.,  as  is  provided  on  the  best 
managed  estates,  the  productivity  of  the  soil  would  be  in- 
creased to  an  extent  as  great  as  can  be  done  by  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  imder  present  conditions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOLDINGS  AND  FARMING. 

Section  I.— DEMAND  FOR  HOLDINGS. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  ntral  decay  stands  the  fact  that 
in  every  part  of  the  country  there  exists  an  unsatisfied  demand 
for  farms  and  holdings.  It  is,  however,  a  general  experience 
that  the  demand  is  smaller  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  owing  to  the  emigration  within  recent  years  of  men  who 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  holdings  in  Scotland,  but,  being 
unable  to  get  them,  were  compelled  to  emigrate.  A  leading 
agriculturist,  with  a  large  experience  of  south-west  Scotland, 
reports ; 

Ten  years  ago  I  could  have  guaranteed  to  have  obtained 
1,000  tenants  for  properly  cultivated  farms  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres  in  Ayrshire  alone,  and  the  quality  of  the  tenants  both  in 
respect  of  efficiency  and  capital,  would  not  have  been  lower  than 
those  occupying  farms  of  the  same  description.  Canada,  however, 
has  made  a  big  draw  on  these  resources.  That  is  to  say,  Canada 
has  taken  the  farmers'  sons,  the  ploughmen,  and  the  rural  worker 
in  large  numbers.  There  is  yet,  however,  a  very  large  number 
competing  whenever  a  desirable  farm  is  in  the  market,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  500  good  tenants  could  be  found  at  once  if  small 
farms  were  available.  Many  Ajfrshire  farmers  who  make  money 
on  their  farms,  go  to  a  larger  farm  in  some  other  county,  but  the 
farmer's  son,  the  ploughman,  and  the  rural  worker  have  not  the 
capital  to  do  so,  and  their  outlet  at  present  is  Canada  or  some 
of  the  other  Colonies. 

Something  similar  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  ol 
applicants  applies  to  most  of  the  rural  areas,  the  rural  exodus 
having  been  so  great.  It  is  remarked  generally,  also,  that 
the  number  of  applicants  for  any  vacant  holding  or  farm  is 
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much,  greater  in  the  case  of  small  farms  than  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  holdings,  though  it  is  the  general  experience  that 
there  are  in  general  many  applicants  for  them  all.  The 
number  of  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  occupy  a  small  holding 
is  obviously  much  larger  as  a  rule  than  in  the  case  of  a  large 
farm,  which  entails  a  much  greater  outlay  on  stock,  etc. 

The  following  reports  from  different  centres  are  typical  of 
what  is  reported  from  every  parish  practically  in  Scotland ; 

Abbbdbenshire. — There  is  always  keen  competition  when  a 
holding  is  vacant ;  and  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand. 

If  a  few  well  equipped  small  holdings  weie  made  available,  it 
would  go  a  great  distance  to  check  the  tide  of  emigration^-the 
first  condition  wanted. 

Aybshibe. — The  supply  is  not  sufficient ;  keen  competition 
exists,  consequently  increasing  rents  are  obtained  here  for  small 
farms  of  about  120  acres. 

Banffshiee. — Demand  not  met  by  supply  ;  keen  competition. 

Over  thirty  made  application  for  one  let  a  few  months  ago. 
Twelve  to  twenty-four  applicants  might  be  counted  on  when  a 
small  farm  is  offered. 

Beewickshibb. — Small  farms  are  in  demand  here.  There  is 
a  feeling  here  that  not  less  than  100  acres  is  necessary  to 
enable  a  man  to  farm  with  any  chance  of  doing  much  good  for 
himself  having  regard  to  our  methods  of  farming  in  this  district. 

Elginshtbe. — Farms  are  always  in  demand  regardless  of  equip- 
ment. 

DuMFRiES-SHiRB. — Great  demand  for  small  farms.  Supply  not 
equal  to  demand. 

Invebnbss-shiee. — Were  100  holdings  offered  at  economic 
rents  with  security  of  tenure,  they  would  all  be  taken  up.  There 
are  several  men  in  the  parish  prepared  to  go  on  to  unreclaimed 
land  and  to  provide  all  they  want,  provided  the  rents  they  would 
have  to  pay  will  represent  the  real  value  of  the  land,  and  that  they 
get  security  of  tenure  and  the  right  to  assign  and  freedom  from 
rating  on  improvements.  There  is  more  than  sufficient  land  at 
present  under  cultivation  and  under  grass  which,  if  redistributed, 
would  supply  the  present  demand.  At  present  there  are  two 
classes  of  holdings  :  (1)  those  which  are  much  too  large,  and  (2) 
those  which  are  much  too  small.  The  former  are  producing  much 
less  than  their  potential  maximum.  Outside  the  land  at  present 
under  cultivation  and  grass,  there  is  a  large  area  of  good  land  which 
should  be  reclaimed. 

H 
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KiBKOUDBRiaHTSHiRE  (S.S.S.  44). — When  a  farm  up  to  seventy 
or  120  acres  (one  half  of  it  rough  ground  for  grazing)  is  in  the 
market,  there  are  many  applicants,  and  in  most  cases  too  much 
rent  is  given. 

Difficult  to  say  the  precise  number  ^hieh  would  be  taken  up  if 
available,  but  there  is  generally  a  rush  for  such  farms  at  excessive 
rents. 

(S.S.S.  48^. — There  are  generally  fifteen  to  twenty  suitable 
parties  applying  for  a  small  farm  when  it  is  vacant,  and  the  farms 
are  in  not  a  few  cases  let  above  their  real  value  in  consequence. 

Lawabkshirb  (S.S.S.  51). — There  is  a  good  demand  for  good 
farms  about  150  to  200  acres. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  good  wages  are  paid  to  miners,  etc.,  and 
the  desire  for  small  farms  is  not  great,  unless  the  farm  is  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  maintain  a  family  in  as  comfortable  circumstances 
as  the  workers. 

Midlothian  (S.S.S.  154). — Whenever  a  farm  becomes  vacant 
there  are  a  great  many  offers  for  it,  and  frequently  at  an  increased 
rent. 

Pebbles  and  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  258). — When was  to  let 

recently,  had  about  a  dozen  offers  for  it,  and  I  am  sure  it 

was  gone  over  by  fifty  parties.  There  were  100  acres  arable  and 
fifty-six  acres  of  hill  pasture.  Farms  or  small  holdings  in  this 
district  should  be  big  enough  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  in  work. 

A  good  many  farms  of  at  least  100  acres  would  be  taken  up. 

Boss  AND  Ceomabty  (S.S.S.  179). — Holdings  are  much  in 
demand.    Supply  not  equal  to  demand. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  experienced  tenants  for  a 
large  number. 

Renpeewshibe  (S.S.S.  274). — Mostly  dairy  farms  sending  in 
milk  to  Glasgow  that  are  in  active  demand.  The  competition  is 
very  keen,  especially  for  farms  about  a  hundred  acres. 

The  better  class  of  farm  servants  would  take  small  farms  readily. 
As  it  is  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the  district 
are  being  farmed  by  men  who  have  followed  the  plough,  and  if 
the  farms  were  smaller,  I  think  there  would  be  many  more. 

Sutherlandshieb  (S.S.S.  283). — Holdings  of  various  sizes  with 
outruns  are  much  in  demand. 

A  good  number  of  holdings  would  be  readily  taken  up  ;  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  emigration  has  drained  away  very 
large  numbers  of  the  men  who  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
holdings  here. 

A  holding  here  was  vacant  a  short  time  ago  and  fifty-two  appli- 
editions  were  received  from  people  in  the  district. 
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WiOTownsHiKB  (S.S.S.  185).— There  is  a  good  demand  for  large 
farms  and  plenty  of  suitable  applicants,  w&en  a  farm  is  in  the 
market.  There  is  an  undoubted  demand  on  the  part  of  high- class 
working  men  (who  by  frugality  and  good  conduct  have,  after 
many  years,  saved  sufficient  money)  to  become  tenants  of  farms 
known  as  "  pair  of  horse  farms,"  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  proper 
ambition  on  the  part  of  these  men,  and  good  alike  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  likely  to  benefit  the  State  if  such  farms 
could  be  increased  in  number  extending  to  from  seventy  to  a 
hundred  acres  each  of  fair  arable  land. 

Stirlingshiee  (S.S.S.  93).— There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  to 
satisfy  the  present  demand  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  great 
number  of  farms  of  the  above  size  (fifty  to  eighty  acres)  were 
joined  to  larger  ones.  One  farm  in  this  district  is  made  up  of  no 
less  than  six  such  small  farms,  with  the  result  that  a  large  acreage 
is  laid  down  in  grass  and  one  shepherd  does  the  work  of  what 
used  to  keep  five  families.  This  year  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  nice-sized  farms.  One  farm  I  know  of  about  120  acres,  and 
forty  offers  have  been  made  for  it.  There  is  no  doubt  at  aU, 
if  small  weU-equipped  farms  are  in  a  market,  there  are  plenty 
of  offers. 

(S.S.S.  95). — There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  in  the  market  to 
satisfy  requirements.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  towns,  where  dairy  produce  is  sold  at 
a  good  price. 

FiPESHiBE  (S.S.S.  110). — Small  dairy  farms  are  much  in  demand. 

If  there  were  more  it  would  encourage  thrift  amongst  our  plough- 
men by  putting  something  within  their  reach,  as  small  farms  at 
present  are  generally  too  dear. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  and  rapid  increase  of  population  caused 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Base  and  the  rapid  developments 
of  the  coal  fields,  and  the  probable  introduction  of  many  new 
industries,  almost  all  the  land  in  the  district  can  be  profitably 
used  for  dairy  farming,  small  holdings,  and  market  gardens. 

Perthshire  (S.S.P.  322). — The  smaller  class  of  farms  that  can 
be  worked  by  a  man  and  his  family  are  most  in  demand  in  this 
district  and  have  two  or  three  times  the  number  of  offerers  that 
the  larger  farms  have.  There  is  a  demand  for  farms  and  holdings 
from  about  as  many  men  as  there  are  ploughmen  or  shepherds  who 
are  middle-aged  married  men,  and  have  saved  enough  capital 
to  give  them  some  hope  of  succeeding. 

I  should  say  a  very  good  size  of  farm  here  would  be  80  acres. 
This  size  would  give  plenty  of  work  for  a  pair  of  horses  and  allow 
for  a  farm  servant  or  grieve  who  has  a  bit  of  money  laid  past  to 
get  a  beginning. 
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When  a  farm  ia  to  let  in  the  district,  we  have  men  from  all 
over  Scotland  offering  for  it.  There  are  always  twelve  or  more 
wanting  it  and  only  one  can  get  it,  and  so  rents  tend  to  increase 
here. 

KiNOAEMNESHmB  (S.S.S.  240). — I  never  knew  of  any  farm 
whatever  its  size  remaining  vacant.  There  is  competition  here 
for  farms  of  all  sizes. 

RoxBtTRGHSHiBB  (S.S.S.  163). — There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply. 
When  a  farm  of  100  or  150  acres  is  in  the  market,  it  is  the  regular 
experience  for  the  landland  to  receive  a  score  of  offers. 

A  fine  tract  of  land  of  400  acres  in  this  locality  at  present  ia  let 
as  grass  parks,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  creation  of  a 
group  of  small  holdings.  The  land  lies  alongside  the  highway 
and  is  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  railway  station,  and  would  respond 
to  intensive  cultivation.  In  this  same  neighbourhood,  on  another 
estate,  a  large  acreage  hag  also  been  laid  down  in  pasture,  and 
a  third  estate  is  now  entirely  given  over  to  grass.  On  these 
three  places  emplo5Tnent  is  now  practically  reduced  to  a  solitary 
shepherd  in  each  case. 

Near  the  village  there  is  a  demand  for  holdings  of  3  to  10  or 
20  acres. 

Small  farms  when  vacant  are  so  greatly  sought  after  that  the 
rent  is  usually  put  up  to  a  high  figure  per  acre,  and  so  in  consequence 
not  very  much  can  be  made  out  of  them. 

Section  II.— GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  FARMING. 

A  main  reason  for  this  keen  demand  for  farms  from  com- 
petent agriculturists  in  Scotland  is  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  farming  attained  by  so  many  of  the  rural  population. 

Farming  in  many  localities  in  Scotland  has  reached  a  very 
high  standard  of  development,  and  Scottish  farmers  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  some  of  the  most  noted  developments 
of  farming  in  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  development  of  dairy  farming,  the  growing  of  oats, 
early  potatoes,  stock  raising,  feeding  beef  cattle,  etc.,  Scottish 
farmers  have  achieved  notable  results. 

They  deservedly  enjoy  a  high  reputation  among  agricul- 
turists everywhere. 

But  while  there  are  many  excellent  farmers  and  some  land 
producing  what  is  probably  its  maximum  product,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  work  their  land  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 
fashion,  carry  a  much  lees  productive  stocky  and  obtain  a  very 
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mucli  small  return  per  acre  from  the  land  which  they  farm. 
As  was  well  expressed  in  The  Times,  in  the  series  of  articles  en- 
titled: "A  Pilgrimage  of  British  Farming"  (October  31st,  1910): 

In  every  district  we  have  visited  we  found  goodandbad  farmers  close 
together,men  who  are  earning  good  inoomea  one  side  of  the  hedge, 
and  on  the  other  men  who  are  always  in  difficulties,  who  in  many 
cases  are  only  kept  going  through  the  tolerance  of  their  landlords. 

And  again  (December  30th,  1912) : 

Bad  business  habits  and  slipshod  management  are  far  too  com- 
mon, and  nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  Way  bad  farming 
exists  alongside  good. 

Various  general  causes  conducive  to  bad  farming  and  under 
production— such  as  lack  of  equipment,  and  failure  to  main- 
tain so  much  of  the  land  in  its  proper  productive  condition, 
etc. — ^have  been  already  indicated ;  but,  at  the  present  time, 
a  general  improvement  in  the  average  of  the  stock  carried  by 
the  large  majority  of  farms  would  seem  to  hold  the  promise 
of  profitable  results.  There  are  in  Scotland  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  world,  and  a  considerable  trade  exists  in  the 
purchases  made  from  these  herds  for  stock-raising  purposes 
in  the  Argentine,  Canada,  etc. ;  but  there  are  also  a  very  great 
number  of  indifferent  herds,  just  as  there  are,  close  to  farms 
the  most  highly  cultivated  in  the  world,  great  areas  that  are 
very  indifferently  cultivated.  Other  general  causes  will  be 
considered  in  subsequent  chapters,  when  the  question  of 
remedies  for  under-production  will  be  further  examined. 

No  investigation  of  Scottish  agriculture  can  fail  to  take 
notice  of  the  very  excellent  work  of  Scottish  farmers  achieved 
imder  conditions  which  are  often  by  no  means  very  favour- 
able. Their  reputation  as  among  the  best  agriculturists  in 
the  world  has  not  been  won  undeservedly ;  and  this  makes 
it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  so  many  cases  men  of  such 
admirable  qualities  are  unable  to  get  reasonable  opportunities 
for  the  adequate  exercise  of  these  qualities,  especially  when 
there  is  so  much  derelict^and  semi-derelict)  land  in  their  midst. 

Section  III.— NUMBER  OF  HOLDINGS. 
The  number  of  holdings  of  the  various  sizes  in  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland  is  as  follows  : 
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Section  IV.— VARIED  CONDITIONS  OF  FARMING. 

As  regards  agriculture  generally,  Scotland  pi;esents  con- 
siderable differences  in  different  localities.  Throughout  the 
large  area  of  the  Highlands  there  are  smallholders  or  crofters 
with  small  arable  land,  and,  as  a  rule,  sharing  in  common  a 
considerable  stretch  of  hill  land  for  pasture.  There  are  also, 
in  these  districts,  large  farms  (very  frequently  sheep  farms) 
in  the  hilly  districts ;  and  along  the  east  coast — especially  in 
Easter  Ross — many  excellent  large  arable  farms.  South  of 
the  Moray  Firth — in  Banffshire  and  Aberdeenshire  in  par- 
ticular—  there  are  also  very  many  smallholders  and  many 
larger  farms.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  arable  farming  in 
the  Laigh  of  Moray  is  as  well  recognised  as  the  excellence 
of  the  black-polled  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  Throughout  the 
district  the  fasmers  are  much  interested  in  feeding  cattle, 
turnips  and  oat  straw  being  largely  used  in  wintering ;  and 
some  of  the  best  of  what  is  known  in  London  as  "  Scotch 
Beef"  comes  from  Aberdeenshire.  Aberdeenshire  also  has 
some  of  the  best  herds  of  shorthorns.  In  Kincardineshire 
and  Forfarshire,  Fife,  etc.,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  large 
farms,  and  the  business  of  feeding  cattle  is  a  highly- organised 
industry.  The  farms  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  are  famous, 
and  perhaps  too  little  credit  has  been  given  to  the  excellence 
of  much  of  Fifeshire's  farming.  South  of  the  Forth,  the 
wonderful  grain-producing  farms  of  the  Lothians — the  "Fat 
farms  of  Haddington,"  as  Stevenson  has  described  them — 
are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  areas  in  Great  Britain.  East 
Lothian,  like  Ayrshire,  is  famous  for  its  potatoes.  Roxburgh- 
shire and  Berwickshire  have  large  sheep  farms,  but  the  pre- 
valence of  "  led  farms  "  and  the  accompanying  results  of  the 
very  wide  apphcation  of  the  policy  of  merging  farms,  give 
over  large  parts  of  these  areas  a  dilapidated  and  under- 
developed appearance.  In  the  south-west  of  Scotland  the 
dairjdng  industry  is  highly  developed,  AjT:shire  having  obtained 
a  reputation  in  this  respect  imrivalled  in  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
further  south,  the  Stewartry  vies  with  Somersetshire  for 
supremacy  in  the  making  of  Cheddar  cheese.    In  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Clyde,  dairy  farming 
is  also  highly  developed,  and  the  fruit-growing  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Clyde  enjoys  as  high  repute  as  the  well-known 
raspberry-growing  of  Blairgowrie. 

Throughout  Scotland  there  is  an  enormous  diversity  of 
methods.  In  the  Island  of  Lewis,  for  example,  one  finds 
methods  of  cultivation  that  are,  perhaps,  the  most  primitive 
in  Great  Britain.  The  island  is  thickly  populated,  the  usual 
difficulties  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  are  accentuated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  ''squatter";  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  people  have  great  difficulty  in  raising  crops  from  most 
precarious  soil.  On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills  you  will 
discover  patches  of  cultivated  land  bearing  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes,  when  all  aroimd  the  patch  of  land  is  nothing  but 
the  bare  rock ;  the  soil,  in  some  instances,  is  carried  in  creels, 
is  placed  on  the  rock,  and  worked  up  in  most  laborious  fashion. 
The  system  of  "  lazy  bed "  cultivation,  possibly  the  most 
primitive  system  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  operation  in  that  and 
other  Hebridean  Islands.  A  problem  in  Scottish  agriculture  is 
to  make  more  of  the  land  in  the  Islands  available  for  these 
smallholders  and  landless  or  to  secure  them  access  to  the 
labour  markets  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  a 
complaint  of  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labour. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  highly  developed  system  of  grain 
growing  in  the  Lothians  has  already  been  commented  on, 
and  the  farms  of  the  Dunbar  and  Girvan  potato-growing 
industry,  and  of  the  dairying  industry  in  A3n:shire,  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge.  Since  the  days  when  Ayrshire  dairy 
farmers,  for  example,  undertook  the  task  of  resuscitating 
Essex,  there  has  been  no  want  of  admirers  of  their  agricultural 
methods.  Speaking  at  Huntingdon  on  November  5th,  1913, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  in 
Scotland  were  the  best  milking  cows  in  the  country :  "  a 
system  had  brought  about  perfection  in  Scotland.  Milk 
recording  societies  had  been  formed  by  which  bad  milkers 
were  eliminated." 


CHAPTER  VI 
SMALL  HOLDINGS, 

Section  L— GENERAL. 

N^O  question  in  rural  economy  excites  greater  interest 
than  that  of  small  holdings.  Throughout  Scotland  we  find 
the  demand  for  them,  strong  and  unsatisfied.  It  is  the  pase 
that  in  the  Lowland  Counties  one  finds  it  very  commonly 
asserted  that  farms  of  about  100  acres  are  more  in  demand, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  when  any  small  holding  is  to  let  there 
are  many  applicants  for  it  even  in  these  districts.  In  the 
Highland  area  where  small  holdings  form  a  larger  portion  of 
the  total  holdings,  the  demand  is  particularly  strong.  The 
question  of  the  area  available  for  grazing  is  frequently  an 
important  factor. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  holdings  for  which  they  receive  appli- 
cations should  be  noticed.  Over  five  hundred  persons  have 
asked  for  holdings  under  10  acres  in  extent,  and  about  the 
same  number  for  areas  between  10  and  25  acres.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  desire  holdings  of  over  25  acres ; 
many  have  stated  no  area  at  all.  (First  Report  of  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland,  Cd.  6,757,  1913,  p.  12).  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  continue : 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  the  applicants  are  of 
three  classes,  viz : — 

(1)  The  fisherman,  who  wants  only  from  five  to  eight  acres 
arable  ground,  with  twenty  to  thirty  acres  rough  pasture  or 
outrun — or  a  share  in  a  common  hill — sufficient  for  summering 
two  cows  and  ten  to  fifteen  sheep,  and  for  raising  crops  for 
wintering  the  stock  and  potatoes  for  the  family.  The  fisher- 
man earns  his  living  from  the  sea,  and  the  croft  is  subsidiary 
to  the  fishing. 
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(2)  The  crofter,  who  looks  to  the  land  for  his  mainstay  in 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  who  brings  in  some  subsidiary  occupa- 
tion to  help.  Thus  in  Barra  herring-fishing  is  the  subsidiary 
occupation  of  the  crofter,  while  in  South  Uist  it  is  the  kelp 
and  tangle  industry.  The  holding  which  the  crofter  requires 
runs  from  ten  to  thirty  acres  arable  ground  with  up  to  100 
acres  outrun  or  share  in  a  common  hill — sufficient  to  carry  one 
or  two  Highland  ponies,  four  to  six  cows  and  followers.  With 
twenty  to  thirty  sheep. 

(3)  The  existing  landholder,  whose  holding  is  too  small 
and  who  applies  for  an  enlargement  of  it. 

On  the  mainland,  in  the  northern  districts  where  crofting 
townships  exist,  applicants  ask  for  holdings  with  from  five  to 
twenty  acres  of  arable  land,  and  pasture  for  from  forty  to  200  sheep  ; 
but  in  non-crofting  districts  their  demands  are  usually  for  places 
of  from  25  to  50  acres  of  arable  land  with  pasture  in  addition. 
In  the  South  of  Scotland  two  types  of  holding  are  wanted,  the 
one  sufficient  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  in  work,  and  the  other  round 
about  ten  acres.  The  former  will  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the 
holder  and  his  family,  while  the  latter  are  wanted  (1)  by  those  who 
have  some  regular  emplojTnent  and  only  require  a  "  home  "  with 
sufficient  land  to  keep  one  or  two  cows  and  some  pigs  and  poul- 
try, and  (2)  by  others  who  wish  to  utilise  the  ground  for  market 
gardening.  Several  persons  in  the  South  have  also  applied  for 
purely  pastoral  land  for  sheep  rearing. 

We  find  it  a  matter  of  remark  in  many  localities  that  there 
is  a  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  small  hold- 
ings. Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  belief  was  widely  held 
that  the  typical  small  holding  was  bound  to  disappear  shortly. 
It  was  thought  that  as  the  standard  of  living  improved,  as 
education  became  more  generally  spread,  as  the  practice 
increased  of  dealing  in  wholesale  fashion  with  things  gener- 
ally, the  disappearance  of  small  holdings  was  a  matter  merely 
of  years.  This  view  has  been  very  much  modified.  Many 
large  farmers,  for  example,  who  were  previously  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  establishing  and  assisting  small  holders,  are  now 
often  in  its  favour.  The  difiiculty  of  obtaining  labour  has 
brought  home  to  them  the  value  of  small  holdings  as  the  best 
source  of  the  supply  of  agricultural  workers.  For  the  purpose 
of  intensive  agriculture  and  generally  for  raising  the  maximum 
product  from  land,  it  is  now  perceived  that  small  holdings 
are  specially  suitable.    On  national  grounds,  as  the  source  of 
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raising  a  large  rural  population,  their  value  is  everywhere 
recognised. 

We  find  also  that  in  many  districts  small  holdings  of  even 
a  few  acres  are  much  desired  by  men  who  engage  in  other 
occupations.  It  may  be  that  the  total  produce  raised  from 
their  holding  is  not  much,  but  it  provides  them  with  a  better 
home.  They  generally  have  a  cow  and  some  poultry ;  they 
grow  vegetables,  potatoes,  etc. ;  they  have  the  produce  of 
their  gardens ;  they  may  have  a  few  sheep  and  pigs.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  on  the  produce  of  the  cow  and  the  sale  of  the  calves 
that  they  depend  mainly  for  the  return  from  their  labours  as 
small  holders.  As  they  say  locally  in  some  districts  they 
have  the  "  Stirk  for  the  rent  and  the  cow  for  their  labour." 
Even  if  the  holding  is  not  self-supporting,  its  importance  in 
adding  substantially  to  the  comfort  of  the  home  in  such  cases 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  there  are  small  holders  in  the  occupation  of  holdings 
which  are  much  too  small. 

There  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  also  on  the  part  of  many 
villagers  for  a  field  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  village. 

In  addition  to  the  poUcy  of  merging  farms,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  many  small  holdings  in 
the  past,  the  decay  of  rural  industries  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributory cause.  In  former  days  many  colonies  of  small 
holdings  in  Scotland  were  closely  associated  with  home  crafts, 
such  as  hand-loom  weaving,  or  wi^h  local  industries  such 
as  quarrying,  yarn  bleaching,  fishing,  etc.  In  many  areas 
the  decline  in  these  rural  crafts  and  rural  industries  has 
undoubtedly  precipitated  the  poHcy  of  merging  small  holdings. 

Speaking  generally,  the  large  majority  of  the  existing  small 
holdings  were  created  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  holders 
or  by  others  several  generations  ago.  Agriculture  was  then, 
much  more  than  it  is  now,  the  leading,  alnaost  the  only  industry 
throughput  the  largest  part  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  make  their  living  as  well  as  they 
could  by  cultivating  the  land.  Their  labour,  as  a  rule,  was 
their  only  asset,  and  the  rough  unreclaimed  land,  covered 
with  moss  and  heather  was  the  material  immediately  ready 
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to  their  hand.  The  smdl  men  squatted  upon  it,  paying  but 
a  nominal  rent  and,  commencing  to  till  it,  gained  a  precarious 
living  by  extremely  hard  labour.  By  degrees  they  brought 
this  rough  land  into  cultivation,  raised  good  crops  upon  it, 
and  built  themselves  dwellings  of  a  sort.  Then,  by  furthei 
steps,  frequently  with  some  assistance  also  from  the  land- 
lords, they  built  better  buildings  and  attained  a  greater  degree 
of  comfort.  But  the  main  part  of  the  wealth  applied  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  soil,  etc.,  came  from  the  labour  of  the 
smallholders.  This  labour,  of  course,  was  not  assessed  at 
any  money  value,  nor  were  records,  as  a  rule,  kept  of  it.  By 
amalgamation  of  holdings  created  in  this  way,  a  very  large 
number  (probably  most)  of  the  present  large  farms  were  made. 

Section  II.— A  COUNTY  OF  SMALL  HOLDERS. 


Aberdeenshire  is  a  county  of  small  holders.  The  following 
are  the  totals  of  the  number  of  holdings  of  different  sizes 
within  the  comity.  It  is  a  northerly  county,  and  enjoys 
fewer  advantages  from  climate,  etc.,  than  the  more  southern 
counties  with  which  it  is  compared  here.  For  the  purpose  of 
contrast,  the  similar  details  for  the  County  of  Haddington, 
of  such  high  agricultural  repute,  are  set  beside  them : 
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COUNTY  HAVING  MOST  ARABLE  ACRES  IN  SCOTLAND, 
MOST  CATTLE,  HORSES,  ETC. 

There  is  no  other  county  in  Scotland  which  has  so  many- 
holdings  as  Aberdeenshire.  The  County  of  Inverness  is  the 
nearest  rival,  with  a  total  number  of  7,299  holdings  against 
Aberdeenshire's  10,952  ;  but  Inverness-shire  has  an  area  that 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Aberdeenshire,  is  a  crofter 
county,  and  includes  the  populous  islands  of  Skye,  Barra, 
North  and  South  Uist.  And  directly  connected  with  its 
numerous  holdings  and  its  large  rural  population  is  Aberdeen- 
shire's great  agricultural  wealth,  a  great  number  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  a  wide  area  under  oats,  turnips,  and  the  other 
principal  crops. 

In  the  extent  of  its  fields  of  oats  and  turnips,  its  herds  of 
cattle  and  its  number  of  horses,  the  position  of  Aberdeenshire 
is  the  first  among  the  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  case  of 
Aberdeenshire  first  and  no  other  county  near  it.  The  extent 
of  its  area  under  oats  is  190,042  acres ;  that  under  turnips  is 
86,683  acres ;  that  in  rye-grass,  and  other  rotation  grasses 
and  clover,  274,413  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  horses  is 
31,610,  and  the  number  of  its  cattle  is  171,722  (Cd.  6966, 
1913,  p.  28). 

These  are  all  totals  which  are  not  equalled,  which  are  not 
nearly  approached  in  any  other  county  of  Scotland.  For 
example,  no  other  Scottish  coimty  has  a  total  area  under 
oats  in  excess  of  50,000  acres,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Perthshire,  which  claims  65,824  acres. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  figures  quoted  above.  In  the 
matter  of  turnips,  for  example,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
total  in  Aberdeen  is  by  the  county  of  Forfar,  which  reaches 
31,820  acres  in  comparison  with  the  86,683  acres  which  js 
the  figure  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  as  regards  cattle,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  171,722  in  Aberdeenshire  is  the  106,983 
in  Ayrshire — a  dairy  county,  whereas  Aberdeenshire  is  largely 
a  beef  coimty.  In  the  number  of  horses,  Perthshire  comes 
second  to  Aberdeenshire,  with  a  total  of  13,047,  which  is  to 
be  set  against  the  31,610  in  Aberdeenshire. 
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A  COUNTY  FARMED  BY  TENANTS. 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  has  the  largest  number  of  arable 
acres  of  any  county  (save  only  Lincoln  and  Norfolk)  in  Great 
Britain.  The  whole  area  of  the  county  is  1,261,521  acres,  of 
which  583,938  are  arable  land  and  43,980  acres  are  in  per- 
manent grass.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  acreage  is 
occupied  by  owners ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants. 

The  percentage  of  acreage  of  land  under  crops  and  grass 
occupied  by  owners  in  Aberdeenshire  is  6-71  (Cd.  6021,  1912). 
This  is  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  in  the  large  majority 
of  the  Scottish  counties.  For  example  the  percentage  of  the 
total  acreage  occupied  by  owners  is  as  high  as  29-79  in  Kinross  ; 
it  is  17-98  in  the  County  of  Fife  ;  17-91  in  Perthshire  and  for 
the  whole  of  Scotland  the  average  is  as  high  as  11-76.  But 
in  the  County  of  Aberdeen  it  is  only  6.71.  Aberdeenshire  is 
thus  a  long  wa,y  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Scotland 
in  the  proportion  of  its  agricultural  land  which  is  in  the 
occupation  of  owners.  It  is  a  county  where  the  land  is  worked  ' 
by  tenants,  and  there  is  no  county  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Scotland  where  the  industry  of  agriculture  is 
pursued  so  intensively  or  with  greater  diligence.  It  is  not 
to  his  proprietorship  of  the  soil  that  the  success  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire small  holder  can  be  traced,  for  he  is  not  a  proprietor, 
but  a  tenant. 

Section  III.— COMPARISON  OF  ABERDEENSHIRE  WITH 
BERWICKSHIRE,  ROXBURGHSHIRE  AND  MID- 
LOTHIAN. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Aberdeenshire,  the  principal- 
Scottish  county  of  small  holders,  and  the  three  counties  of 
large  arable  farms  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland — Berwick, 
Roxburgh  and  Midlothian. 

The  average  size  of  holdings*  in  Aberdeenshire  is  57-3  acres ; 
in  Berwickshire  it  is  211-3  acres ;  in  Roxburgh  it  is  1410 
acres;  and  in  Midlothian  it  is  122-2  acres. 

*  Cd.  6966,  1913. 
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Total  area 

1 

1- 

627,918 
494,287 

Eeduction 

of  males 

over  20 

employed 

from  1861. 

to  1911 

O                             0 

c5        S 

Area  of 

holdings 

above 

300  acres 

(1913) 

49,267 
299,497 

Total 

persons 

employed 

over  20. 

17,050 
8,768 

I 

a 

^2! 

2          1 

Labourers 

and 
shepherds 
under  20 

3,988 
1,840 

8 
8"^ 

1,921 

777 

Labourers 

and 

shepherds 

over  20 

S         §5 
t^         >-i 

CO           <o 

8 

2,247 
318 

Sons,  etc., 

of  farmers 

working  on 

farms 

over  20 

1,318 
322 

6,651 
1,535 

Number  of 
farmers 
including 

women  asd 
grieves 

and  foremen 

8,978 
2,309 

s 

OS 

as 

Aberdeen 

Berwick,  Midlothian,  and 
Roxburgh     - 

1-H 
t— 1 
OS 
1— 1 

Aberdeen     ~    ■ 

Berwick,  Midlothian,  and 
Roxburgh     - 
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The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  how  large  is  the 
population  maintained  on  the  soil  by  small  holdings  in 
comparison  with  large  farms. 

The  excess  is  most  noted  in  the  number  of  the  farmers  and 
their  sons. 

It  appears  from  these  figures,  that  Aberdeen,  with  a  culti- 
vated area  only  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  three  south-eastern 
counties,  has  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  farmers  and 
bailiffs.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  on  its  land 
is  almost  twice  as  large. 

These  south-eastern  counties  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
more  southerly  position  and  an  excellent  situation  for  selling 
their  produce  to  some  of  the  best  markets  in  the  country,  e.g., 
to  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  South  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England  ;  whereas  Aberdeenshire  is  a  north-eastern 
county,  located  at  a  long  distance  from  the  principal  manu- 
facturing centres  of  Scotland  and  England. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  natural  disadvantages  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  county  of  the  small  holders,  has  surpassed  all  others 
in  Scotland. 

INCREASE  OF  ARABLE  LAND  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

In  Aberdeenshire  there  has  been  an  increase  of  arable,  land 
since  1871.  The  figures  are :  1871  arable,  548,000  acres ; 
pasture,  31,000  acres ;  1881  arable,  572,000  acres ;  pasture, 
27,000  acres ;  1912,  arable  land,  584,000  acres ;  pasture, 
44,000  acres.  This  shows  an  increase  of  arable  land  between 
1871  and  1912  amounting  to  36,000  acres. 

In  the  three  south-eastern  counties  of  large  farms — ^Berwick, 
Roxburgh  and  Midlothian — ^there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
arable  land  over  the  same  period.  The  figures  are  :  380,000 
acres,  1871 ;  385,000  acres,  1881  ;  374,000  acres,  1901 ; 
337,000  acres,  1907  ;  and  333,000  acres  in  1912.  This  shows 
a  decrease  of  arable  land  between  1871  and  1907  amounting 
to  47,000  acres. 
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The  following  tables  repay  observation.     The  figures  tell 
their  own  story : 

ROXBURGH,  BERWICK  AND  MIDLOTHIAN. 


Year 

1861 

1881 

1901 

1911 

Male  Persona 
Employed  in 
Agrioulture. 

Over 
20 

Under 
20 

Over 
20 

Under 
20 

Over 
20 

Under 
20 

Over 
20 

Under 
20 

Farmers 

(Women  farmers) 
Sons,     etc.,     of 

farmers 
Bailiffs 
Shepherds 
Labourers 

1,790 
(90) 

400 

550 

1,210 

8,302 

200 

180 
2,668 

1,500 
(80) 

360 

500 

1,190 

6,016 

150 

160 

2,546 

1,580 
(85) 

380 

650 

1,190 

4,431 

170 

150 
1,941 

1,491 
(113) 

322 

705 

1,174 

4,963 

9 

121 

3 

134 

1,706 

Total  males 

12,252 

3,048 

9,566 

2,856 

8,231 

2,261 

8,655 

1,973 

Year 

1871 

1881 

1901 

1912 

Arable  land                    acres 
Permanent  pasture    -       „ 

380,000 
111,200 

385,300 
124,100 

374,000 
132,000 

333,152 
161,135 

Total  cultivated  area 

491,200 

509,400 

506,000 

494,287 

Number  of  farms  in  1912  :  Eoxburgh,  1,267 ;  average  141'0  acres. 
Berwick,  906  j  average  211 '3  acres.  Midlothian,  1,017  j  average  122"2 
acres. 


Year 

Cows 

Other 

Cattle 

Sheep   ^ 

Horses 

1881       - 
1901       . 
1907      - 
1912      - 

18,700 
19,000 
19,300 
18,789 

33,600 
35,700 
35,170 
35,937 

945,000 
1,050,700 
1,060,200 
1,005,628 

13,900 
14,100 
13,950 
14,359 
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Year 

1861 

1881 

1901 

1911 

Male  Ii'ersons 

Employed 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

IN 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Agriculture. 

Farmers 

8,730 

7,680 

7,022 

_ 

7,040 

18 

(Women 

Farmers)    - 

(980) 

— 

(900) 

— 

(1,038) 

— 

(810) 

— 

Sods,    &c.    of 

Farmers     - 

1,410 

790 

1,510 

800 

1,680 

1,030 

1,318 

882 

Bailifrs  - 

430 

— 

350 

— 

690 

— 

1,128 

32 

Shepherds 

200 

120 

330 

50 

410 

50 

407 

46 

Labourers 

10,040 

5,571 

8,503 

5,064 

7,260 

4,459 

6,347 

3,942 

Total  Males  - 

20,810 

6,481 

18,373 

5,914 

17,062 

5',539 

16,240 

4,920 

1871 

1881 

1901 

1912 

Arable  land       -            acres 

„          under  corn     „ 
Permanent  pasture            „ 

548,300 

(212,400) 

31,200 

572,500 

(212,400) 

27,400) 

597,300 

(214,300) 

33,000 

583,938 

(212,052) 

43,980 

Total  cultivated  area 

579,500 

599,900 

630,000 

627,918 

Number  of  farms  in  1912,  10,952;  average,  57"3  acres. 


Year 

Cows 

Other 
Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses 

1881       - 
1901       - 
1907      - 
1912      - 

41,300 
44,310 
43,000 
43,340 

110,800 
136,600 
124,000 
128,382 

137,600 
226,600 
246,000 
223,680 

26,800 
30,700 
31,600 
31,610. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  CROFTERS  ACTS. 

The  Crofters  Acts  and  their  extension  in  the  Small  Land- 
Holders  Act  of  1911  are  of  chief  importance  in  the  efiorts 
made  by  legislation  to  deal  with  the  small  holdings  question. 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

For  many  years  there  was  bitter  agrarian  trouble  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  strife  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  Tenants  complained  of  evictions  which  drove  them 
out  of  the  homes  which  they  themselves,  in  the  main,  had 
built,  and  from  land  which  they,  or  their  ancestors,  had 
reclaimed,  levelled,  drained,  fenced,  etc.,  and  they  contended 
that  the  more  labour  they  expended  upon  improving  their 
holdings  and  their  homes  the  more  certainly  were  their  rents 
raised  and  the  more  certain  was  it  that,  if  they  did  not  pay 
these  enhanced  rents,  some  ambitious  or  covetous  neighbours, 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  these  labours,  would  do 
so.  In  addition,  there  were  the  ordinary  grievances  regarding 
evictions  for  personal,  pohtical,  religious,  etc.,  opinions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  background  of  all  this  was  the  historic 
Highland  clearances  which  imder  the  guise  of  feudal  law 
drove  the  Clansmen  from  the  glens  and  straths  with  the 
outlying  grazings  which  they  had  possessed  from  time 
immemorial,  and  dumped  them  down  on  the  scraggy  seashore. 

The  landlords,  on  their  side,  complained  with  equal  bitter- 
ness that  they  and  their  agents  were  badly  treated,  and  that 
their  rents  were  not  paid. 

In  the  result,  suspicions  and  fears  (real  and  imagined)- 
prevailed  ;  all  the  parties  concerned  were  dissatisfied ;  all  of 
them  had  grievances  ;  the  labour  of  the  people  was  not  utiKsed ; 
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the  land  was  not  developed,  and  the  most  energetic  of  the 
population  escaped  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  towns. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886 
was  passed.  It  first  of  all  gave  conditional  fixity  of  tenure. 
It  also  set  up  the  Crofters  Commission  of  three  members 
with  power  to  fix  fair  rents  in  the  case  of  crofts  that  were 
held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £30  a 
year,  periodically  to  revise  such  rents,  to  deal  with  claims  for 
compensation,  etc.,  and  to  authorise  the  resimiption  of  the 
land  by  the  landlord  subject  to  such  compensation  as  the 
Commission  might  determine.  The  Act  gave  the  Crofter  two 
of  the  well-known  "  Three  F's,"  of  Irish  land  legislation, 
namely,  Fixity  of  Tenure  and  "  Fair  Rents."  The  third  of 
the  "  Irish  F's  " — "  Free  sale  " — was  not  conferred  ;  it  was 
expressly  excluded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  this  is 
a  difierence  of  the  first  importance.  Also  (a  smaller,  though 
very  important,  difierence)  in  Ireland  power  was  given  to 
appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  Court  fixing  fair  rents. 
It  was  everywhere  agreed  that  this  power  of  appeal  was 
enormously  misused  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Report 
of  the  Morley  Committee  of  1894  :  "  It  entails  grievous  delays, 
it  protracts  imcertainty,  it  imposes  heavy  costs  oppressive 
to  a  hiunble  class  of  suitors,  it  necessitates  expenditure  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  practical  result."  In  the  Scottish 
Act  this  power  of  appeal  was  not  given. 

Section  II.— RESULTS  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  principal  results  of  this  Act  of  1886  in  Scotland  have 
been : 

Removal  of  Sense  of  Injustice. 
1.  The  removal  of  the  sense  of  injustice  as  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Both  parties  knew  they  could  now  bring 
their  grievances  before  the  Crofters  Commission,  and  its 
decisions  were  everjrwhere  respected.  Good  feeling  was 
estabhshed  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  latter  no 
longer  went  about  in  fear  and  trembhng  lest  for  the  expression 
of  certain  opinions  he  might  be  evicted  from  his  holding. 
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No  body  of  tenants  and  no  body  of  landlords  demand  its 
abolition,  and  no  political  candidate  in  the  Highland  counties 
suggests  that  it  should  be  abohshed.  It  is  accepted  through- 
out the  crofter  area  as  an  enormous  improvement  on  the 
previous  conditions. 

Reduction  of  Rents. 

2.  Though  rents  have  been  reduced  considerably  by  the 
Crofters  Commission  (see,  for  example,  p.  84),  the  reduced 
rents  have  been  better  paid  than  before.  They  are  "  judicial 
rents,"  and  proceedings  against  the  tenant  in  case  of  non- 
payment are  simple ;  but  the  tenants  everywhere  accept 
these  rents  as  fair,  and  pay  them  promptly.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  the  arrears  in  the  payment  of  the  rents  was 
very  large.  The  reductions  made  in  the  rents,  however,  are 
probably  not  so  large  as  the  reductions  made  in  the  rents  of 
farms  in  the  same  localities  (see  p.  85). 

In  fixing  the  fair  rent,  the  Commission  had  regard  to  the 
money  and  labour  that  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  respectively 
have  applied  to  the  holding,  and  had  regard  also  to  the  economic 
value  of  the  holding. 

Housing. 

3.  Great  improvements  have  been  efEected  in  dwelling  houses, 
steadings,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  No  result  has 
been  more  surprising  than  the  improvements  in  dwelhng 
houses  made  by  even  the  poorest  crofters  in  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  parts  of  the  country.  Having  gained  security  of 
tenure  and  security  for  improvements,  they  have  promptly 
made  improvements ;  so  that  a  new  source  of  wealth — that 
commanded  by  these  tenants — has  been  brought  to  the  land. 

No  similar  improvement  is  shown  in  the  houses  of  small 
holders  in  those  same  districts  who  did  not  obtain  the  beMefits 
of  the  Act  of  1886. 

The  following  details  relate  to  a  few  of  the  Western  Islands 
(by  no  means  the  richest  districts  of  the  Highlands)  and  are 
typical  of  what  has  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Highland  area. 
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New  Dwbijjng-Hotjses  Eeected  by  Cboftees  in  the  Island 
Districts  of  the  County  of  Invbeness  since  the  Ceoftee 
Act  came  into  foeob. 


District 

Total 

number  of 

holdings 

New 
dwelling- 
houses 
erected. 

Percent- 
age 
of  whole 

Remarks. 

Skye 

* 
2,106  (2,599) 

885 

42  (34) 

Including  24  in  new 
settlements 

Harris 

411      (453) 

161 

39  (35) 

Including  28  in  new 
settlements 

North  Uist 

428     (466) 

215 

50  (46) 

Including  66  in  new 
settlements 

South  Uist 

753      (791) 

210 

28  (26) 

Including  1  in  new 

settlements. 

Barra 

279      (360) 

109 

39  (30) 

Including  52  in  new 
settlements. 

Total      - 

3,977  (4,669) 

1,580 

40  (33) 

Including  171  in  new 
settlements. 

In  addition  to  above  and  not  included  in  the  figures,  there  are 
at  present  forty-eight  houses  in  course  of  erection  in  those  districts. 


{Signed)  J.  Weddekspoon,  C.E. 
Chief  Sanitary  Officer. 


The  Castle,  Inverness, 

19th,  September,  1907. 


Even  if  the  cost  of  an  average  one  of  these  new  dwellings 
is  taken  at  as  low  a  figure  as  £100,  the  total  value  of  the  new 
dwelling-houses  is  £158,000.  In  addition  to  these  new  houses 
within  this  same  area  there  have  been  many  other  structural 
improvements  in  the  old  houses  ;  some  have  been  lengthened, 
and  others  have  had  the  walls  raised,  and  new  roofs  put  on, 


*  The  figures  within  brackets  are  Government  Returns. 
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so  that  altogether,  the  total  sum  *  spent  by  the  crofters  in 
improving  their  dwelling-houses  has  been  much  in  excess  of 
the  sum  mentioned. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  High- 
lands, and  to  the  period  of  twenty  years  following  1886  ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  most  competent  and  reliable  witnesses 
throughout  the  Highlands  that  the  value  thus  added  by  the 
tenants  has  been  enormously  in  excess  of  the  improvements 
of  a  similar  nature,  made  during  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  passing  of  the  Act. 

This  result  is  interesting,  for  it  shows  to  what  extent  the 
poorest  tenants  can  make  improvements  on  their  holdings  if 
only  they  are  given  reasonable  security.  The  comparative 
failure  of  the  proprietors  to  make  improvements  on  the  large 
scale  since  achieved  by  the  tenants  was  due,  very  often,  less 
to  the  absence  of  desire  for  improvements  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  than  to  want  of  the  power  to  give  it  efiect.  They 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  capital. 

This  same  process  of  improvement  has  gone  on  throughout 
the  Highlands,  and  value  far  in  excess  of  what  the  landlords, 
brought  previously  to  the  land  has  been  added  to  the  soil. 

Section  III.— IMPROVEMENT  IN  HOUSING  AND  STEADINGS. 

With  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  housing  and  in  farm  buildings  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1886,  the  following  are  typical  reports  from 
locahties  which  were  within  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The 
figures  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  as  a  rule  exclude  any  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  labour  done  in  connection  with  the  building 
by  the  smallholders.  By  carting,  labouring,  etc.,  the  small- 
holders generally  do  a  large  amount  of  the  work. 

*  This  increase  in  value  does  not  appear  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  as  the 
County  Assessors  enter  crofts,  including  houses,  in  the  Roll  at  the  fair  rent 
fixed  by  the  Crofters  Commission,  the  crofters  being  thus  free  from  being 
rated  on  their  own  improvements.  Many  feuars  in  Highland  villages 
are  very  conscious  of  this  difference,  for  they  frequently  discover  a, 
neighbouring  crofter  with  a  dwelling-house  infinitely  better  than  their 
own,  paying  only  a  fraction  of  the  rates  which  they  themselves  are  required 
to  pay. 
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Abqyllshibb  (S.S.  24).— One-third  of  the  crofters  in  this 
district  have  built  new  houses  since  the  passing  of  the  Crofters 
Act.  In  addition,  most  of  the  crofters  have  erected  barns  and 
other  buildings  on  their  crofts  ;  the  barns  being  estimated  at  a 
cost  of  about  £30  each,  and  dwelling-houses  at  about  £130. 

Caithness-shtrb  (S.S.  39). — The  Crofters  Act  has  decidedly 
improved  the  housing  of  crofters  throughout  Caithness ;  Existing 
houses  have  been  very  much  improved. 

(S.S.  41). — A  great  number  of  new  houses  have  been  erected 
here  and  many  more  repaired,  aU  at  the  crofters'  own  expense : 
cost  of  dwelling-house  and  steading  on  an  average  about  £300. 

Invbenbss-shiee  (S.S.S.  35). — It  is  quite  apparent  to  everyone 
living  in  this  parish  that  great  improvements  in  houses  have  been 
brought  about.  Many  of  the  crofters  have  built  new  houses ; 
the  old  houses  being  converted  into  bams  and  byres. 

(S.S.S.  37). — There  is  hardly  a  croft  in  this  district  where  houses 
and  steadings  have  not  been  considerably  improved,  and  the 
process  of  further  improvement  goes  on  without  ceasing.  The 
outlay  varies  from  £60  to  £150.  New  houses  have  been  built 
on  eight  crofts  here :  the  value  varies  from  £180  to  £250. 

Inverness  (S.S.  48). — About  eighteen  new  houses  have  been 
built  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £2,500. 
An  equal  number  at  least  of  barns  and  bjrres  have  been  built  at 
an  average  of  £40  or  say  to  the  value  of  £700.  There  has  also 
been  improvements  of  existing  houses  during  the  same  period. 
In  some  cases  the  proprietor  assisted  to  repair  or  rebuild  the 
houses. 

(S.S.  49). — There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  new  houses  built 
in  this  locality  of  the  value  of  from  £90  to  £160,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  including  house  and  steading  up  to  £300,  and  a  great  many 
of  these  people  are  the  descendants  of  famiUes  who  were  very 
heavily  rack-rented  before,  and  they  certainly  would  not  have 
been  on  the  land  to-day  but  for  the  Crofters  Act.  There  has 
also  been  great  improvements  made  in  existing  houses. 

(S.S.  51). — A  marked  improvement  in  all  or  mostly  aU  existing 
houses,  etc.,  on  the  crofts  in  this  parish  has  taken  place  during 
the  period  since  1886. 

(S.S.  52). — At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act, 
crofters'  houses  here  were  in  most  cases  insanitary  shanties.    In 
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many  oases  the  cattle  lived  in  one  end  of  the  dwelling-house. 
Houses  where  this  is  the  case  nowadays  are  very  rarely  met  with 
in  this  parish.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act,  as  many 
as  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  concerned  have  built  new  houses 
and  in  all  cases  the  dwelling-houses  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved. The  value  of  the  improvements  in  the  houses  ranges 
from  £50  to  £150  each. 

(S.S.  53). — Some  twenty-five  new  houses  have  been  built  by 
crofters  in  this  district  at  an  average  cost  of  about  £130  each, 
and  about  forty  houses  improved  all  over,  such  as  having  new 
roofs  and  slate  substituted  for  thatch,  and  estimated  at  a  total 
value  of  £2,400. 

(S.S.  54). — Approximately  eighty  new  houses  have  been  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  £150  to  £200.  Many  others  have 
been  repaired  substantially  at  a  cost  perhaps  averaging  from 
£50  to  £60. 

(S.S.  55). — Six  new  houses  and  steadings  have  been  built  by 
crofters  here  since  1886,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £1,396.  In 
addition  improvements  have  been  made  on  four  crofts  to  the 
estimated  value  of  £280.     This  work  is  still  in  progress. 

Ross  AND  Ckomarty  (S.S.  73). — About  twenty-five  new  houses 
have  been  built  by  crofters  in  this  district  alone.  Estimated  value 
of  each  is  £170-£200.  The  number  of  new  steadings  would  be  less, 
say  fifteen. 

About  twenty  houses  have  been  improved.  The  estimated 
value  in  each  case  is  about  £50. 

SuTHERLANDSHiBE  (S.S.  81). — ^Two-thirds  of  the  houses  in  this 
parish  have  been  improved  since  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act, 
1886,  and  two-thirds  of  the  steadings  are  new  since  that  date, 
the  average  value  of  dwelling-houses,  £80  to  £100  ;  steadings. 
£30  to  £50. 

(S.S.  84). — I  would  say,  roughly  about  400  new  houses  of  the 
average  value  of  £300  (the  steadings  included).  Under  the  security 
given  by  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886,  mostly  all  the  thatched  houses 
have  been  pulled  down  and  slated  houses  put  in  their  place. 

(S.S.  86). — Generally  speaking,  50  per  cent,  of  the  crofters' 
houses  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on,  so  that 
in  another  ten  years  a  thatched  roof  may  be  a  rarity.  The  houses, 
I  should  say,  average  in  value  £150. 
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Section  IV.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  AND 
STOCK. 

With  regard  to  the  similar  question  of  the  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crofts  and  in  the  stock,  in  many  parishes 
there  has  been  improvement,  though  this  has  not  been  as 
notable  as  in  the  matter  of  improved  housing.  As  regards  the 
question  of  improvements  in  cultivation,  the  following  are 
typical  examples  from  individual  parishes.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  stock  undoubtedly  shows  considerable  improvement, 
and  in  very  many  cases,  especially  in  the  less  congested 
districts,  it  has  been  possible  to  adopt  the  normal  rotation 
where  formerly,  owing  to  the  congestion,  the  land  was  cropped 
continuously. 

Aegyllshiee  (S.S.  21). — A  quite  noticeable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  parish  ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  crofts 
are  twice  as  valuable  as  before  1886. 

(S.S.  22). — The  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crofts 
here  has  been  notable,  and  is  a  great  advance  during  the  period 
since  1886. 

(S.S.  24). — The  cultivation  in  this  district  has  noticeably 
improved  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

(S.S.  28). — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  of  late 
years  in  the  appearance  and  cultivation  of  the  crofts  around  here. 

(S.S.  34). — The  few  crofts  that  exist  here  could  scarcely  be 
better  cultivated. 

(S.S.  36). — Very  much  improved  ;  in  fact  the  best  crops  in  the 
parish  are  now  grown  by  crofters.  Owing  to  the  poor  and  in- 
sufficient nature  of  the  pasture  given  to  crofters  in  this  district, 
they  are  severely  handicapped  in  eking  out  a  bare  existence. 
A  considerable  extension  of  pasture  at  a  fair  rent  and  also  more 
arable  land  where  available  would  prove  a  godsend  to  this 
community.  ,. 

Caithness-shike  (S.S.  39). — There  is  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment here  and  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Invbbness-shiee  (S.S.S.  34). — Skyb  ;  much  improvement,  but 
not  the  extent  it  ought  to  have  been.  There  is,  however,  a 
growing  tendency  to  cultivate  better. 
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(S.S.S.  37). — Cultivation  has  greatly  improved  here.  The 
improvements  would  be  much  more  rapid  if  the  holdings  were' 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  crofter  devoting  his  whole  time  to 
his  croft. 

(S.S.  50). — Undoubtedly  more  intelligence  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  land  and  even  implements  are  being  modernised  ; 
there  is  a  lack,  however,  in  this  district  of  sufficient  land  to  allow 
of  a  rotation  of  crops. 

(S.S.  51). — Where  the  crofts  are  suificiently  large  here,  the 
occupiers  are  enabled  to  adopt  the  improved  "  shift  "  system  and 
so  give  part  of  the  land  an  annual  rest  from  continual  cropping. 
This  practice  has  acted  in  a  noticeable  manner  towards  the  crop- 
producing  value  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  crofts  here  are  so 
small  in  extent  that  the  occupier  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  any 
part  of  the  arable  land  under  grass. 

(S.S.  52). — The  cultivation  of  the  crofts  in  this  parish  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  gradually  but  perceptibly  improved. 
The  crofters  have  recognised  the  benefits  which  accrue  from  the 
careful  cultivation  of  their  land. 

(S.S.  55). — On  the  whole,  there  has  been  decided  improvement. 
In  this  district  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  energy,, 
and  skill.  Where  the  occupier  is  elderly,  cultivation  usually 
follows  the  old  routine  and  newer  methods  are  looked  upon  with, 
disfavour.  The  younger  generation  of  crofters  however,  are 
following  a  more  enterprising  and  enlightened  policy.  They 
attend  courses  and  lectures  within  the  district  on  agricultural 
subjects,  such  as  cropping,  manuring,  poultry-keeping,  etc.,  and 
the  effects  of  these  are  slowly  showing  themselves  in  an  improved 
style  of  cultivation,  a  better  class  of  stock,  more  regard  to  tidiness 
in  field  and  steading,  and  a  general,  all-round  advance  which 
becomes  more  perceptible  year  by  year. 

Okeney  (S.S.S.  180). — In  some  cases  the  cultivation  of  the 
crofts  has  considerably  improved  by  drainage  and  manuring  of 
the  land  ;  but  in  other  cases  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  actual  farming  of  the  crofts. 

Ross  AND  Ceomakty  (S.S.S.  81).— The  improvement  has  been 
very  noticeable  in  many  instances  in  this  parish. 

(S.S.S.  77). — There  is  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crofts,  as  well  as  in  the  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep ;    not  many  sheep  are  kept  on  crofts,  however. 
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(S.S.S.  78).— The  cultivation  of  crofts  and  small  holdings  is 
excellent ;  the  small  holder  in  this  district  cultivates  his  holding 
better  man  the  large  farmer. 

Stjthbrlandshiee  (S.S.  80). — There  is  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment on  the  whole  in  this  locality  but  it  is  not  general  for  this 
reason.  The  crofts  are  small — £3  rent  on  an  average — and  do  not 
keep  the  crofters  occupied  all  the  year  round.  They  must  turn  to 
something  else  to  supplement  the  produce  of  their  crofts,  so  that 
their  attention  and  energies  are  divided  between  crofting  and  fishing 
neither  of  which  gets  the  justice  it  ought  to  get.  Those  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  crofts  have  raised  their  value  consider- 
ably within  the  last  twenty  years. 

(S.S.  81). — They  are  worked  more  scientifically  and  in  better 
rotation  now  in  this  locality  and  more  interest  is  taken  in  improv- 
ing them  generally. 

(S.S.  83). — Decided  improvements  in  this  district.  Even  with 
the  small  crofts  an  effort  is  made  to  introduce  the  rotation  system ; 
and  grass  and  clover  now  form  part  of  each  holding.  So  long, 
however,  as  crofts  are  of  such  small  acreage,  justice  cannot  be 
given  to  the  land.  The  smallholders  cannot  afford  to  let  their 
land  lie  sufficiently  long  under  grass  to  recuperate. 

Section  V.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DRAINS,  FENCES, 
ROADS,  ETC. 

As  regards  improvements  on  crofts  in  the  form  of  drains, 
fences,  roads,  etc.,  made  since  1886,  we  find  that  much  more 
has  been  done  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  There  is, 
on  the  whole,  however,  very  considerable  improvement  of 
this  nature. 

Abgyllshibb  (S.S.  22). — Very  marked  improvement  in  the 
direction  indicated  has  taken  place  in  this  district  owing  to 
fixity  of  tenure. 

(S.S.  25). — All  the  crofter's  land  is  well-drained ;  the  most  of  them 
also  have  their  land  fenced  at  their  own  expense. 

(S.S.S.  309). — Improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the  land,  etc., 
have  been  made.  As  a  class,  the  crofters  are  thrifty,  industrious, 
frugal  and  orderly  ;  and  the  crofts  are  tidy,  well-drained  and 
fenced.  Under  great  difiiculties,  it  is  truly  wonderful  the  progress 
made  by  them,  for  they  are  invariably  perched  upon  heights  or  on 
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the  least  productive  land.  The  more  I  see  of  these  crofters  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  there  should  be  extension  of  the  small 
holding  system. 

Invekness-shirb  (S.S.S.  38). — Little  improvement  has  been 
made  by  the  crofters  of  the  Long  Island,  so  far  as  draining  their 
land  is  concerned.  The  erecting  of  fences  and  the  making  of 
roads  are  such  expensive  undertakings  as  to  be  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  crofters  of  this  district.  Any  work  which  requires 
money  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  crofters  of  this  district  because 
of  their  straitened  circumstances. 

Orkney  (S.S.S.  60). — The  more  industrious  of  the  crofters  have 
brought  their  holdings  into  good  condition  by  drainage.  Once  they 
recognised  that  fixity  of  tenure  was  assured  them,  they  set  them- 
selves towards  improvements  of  the  land.  In  exceedingly  few 
crofts  in  this  district,  however,  have  permanent  fences  been  erected. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  crofts  are  often  in  a  wretched  condition. 

Caithness-shire  (S.S.  411). — Much  improvement  in  fencing, 
draining,  ditching,  roads,  etc.,  has  been  made  by  them  in  this 
locality. 

Inverness-shibb  (S.S.  249). — Very  great  improvements  here 
of  this  nature,  and  having  fixity  of  tenure  the  crofters  are  now 
glad  to  make  improvements. 

(S.S.  51). — A  considerable  improvement  has  been  taking  place 
in  fencing  crofts  with  the  assistance  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  but  there  has  been  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  land  by  drains  and  roads  in  this  district. 

Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the  County  Council  for 
the  construction  of  more  croft  roads  but  the  applications  have 
been  refused  on  the  ground  that  so  many  applications  have  been 
made  for  croft  roads  that  the  Council  cannot  entertain  them,  the 
rating  for  roads  being  already  very  large. 

(S.S.  52). — Extensive  improvements  involving  a  great  amount 
of  labour  and  expense  have  been  executed  by  crofters  on  their 
crofts,  in  this  district.  Places  which  were  formerly  swamps  have 
been  drained  and  made  into  arable  land.  Where  new  houses  have 
been  built  the  owners  have  invariably  made  a  road  from  them 
leading  to  the  main  road. 

By  co-operation  all  the  crofting  townships  have  been  able  to 
erect  a  wire  fence  between  their  arable  land  and  their  common 
pasture.    This  has  materially  improved  the  position  of  crofters. 

(S.S.  54). — Work  of  this  kind  is  done  by  the  crofters  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  this  pariah. 
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(S.S.  55). — Roads  have  not  been  greatly  improved,  but  a  good  deal 
of  draining  has  been  done  as  well  as  fencing,  and  in  one  crofting 
area  in  this  parish  the  introduction  of  a  water  supply  was  a  much 
needed  reform. 

Boss  AND  Cromarty  (S.S.  76). — Very  considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  all  these  respects  (drains,  fences,  roads). 

(S.S.  77). — The  improvements  in  draining,  fencing,  etc.,  have, 
as  a  rule  been  done  by  the  crofters  in  this  district,  the  landlord 
in  some  cases  supplying  tiles. 

(S.S.  78). — The  crofters  have  in  most  cases  drained  and  fenced 
their  land. 

(S.S.  79).— A  good  deal  of  these  improvements,  'drains,  fences, 
etc.,  have  been  made  by  crofters  in  recent  years. 

SuTHEELANDSBiRE  (S.S.  128). — Considerable  improvements  of 
this  nature  have  been  made  here,  especially  in  the  form  of  roads 
and  fences.  Township  roads  to  the  value  of  about  £600  have  been 
constructed  by  the  crofters  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  with 
the  help  of  £100  from  the  estate  and  a  grant  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  The  stock  has  been  very  much  improved  ;  both 
sheep  and  cattle,  although  the  liking  for  mongrel  cattle  (a  mixture 
of  Polled  and  Highland)  seems  to  die  hard. 

(S.S.  262). — A  steady  advance  in  improvements  has  been  going 
•on  in  the  form  of  drains,  fences,  roads,  etc. 

(S.S.  381). — Since  security  of  tenure  was  obtained  a  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  way  of  fencing,  and  draining 
their  holdings. 

This  work  has  been  carried  out  by  themselves  without  any  aid 
from  the  proprietor.  Each  man's  holding  is  now  fenced  in  aa  a 
rule  and  properly  drained. 

(S.S.  267). — Great  improvements  have  been  made  on  all  the 
crofts  in  this  district ;  which  at  present  are  giving  what  is  perhaps 
their  maximum  output. 

(S.S.  87). — Many  crofts  in  this  district  have  been  fenced  and 
drained  isi  a  much  better  manner. 

Section    VI.— REDUCTION    OF    RENTS    UNDER 
CROFTERS  ACTS. 

In  their  Final  Report  the  Crofters  Commission  record  that 
22,111  applicants  for  fair  rents  have  been  dealt  with,  and 
reductions  made  amounting  to  £22,000  annually,  with  the 
cancelhng  of  £124,825  of  arrears  out  of  a  total  of  £186,110. 

Regarding  these  reductions  of  rent  it  should  be  noticed 
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that  the  rents  of  neighbouring  large  farms  fell  generally 
during  the  same  period  to  as  great  or  even  greater  extent 
in  the  areas  concerned.  The  following  from  Inverness- 
shire  is  typical : 

(S.S.S.  35). — There  has  been  a  very  marked  reduction  of  rent  in 
this  parish  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Farm  twenty  years  ago  was  rented  between  £600  and 

£700 ;  to-day  it  appears  on  the  valuation  roll  a  little  over  £300. 
It  extends  to  some  10,000  acres. 

Farm  used  to  be  £160 ;   now  £80. 

. Farm  used  to  be  £230  ;  now  £115. 

Farm  used  to  be  £230 ;    now  £100. 

Farm  used  to  be  £330  ;    now  £118. 

The  farm  of ,  with  10,000  acres,  is  only  yielding  a,  rent  of 

£300,   whereas   the   crofting  township  of  ,   which    marches 

with  it,  and  has  only  an  acreage  of  1,100,  yields  a  rental  of  £112. 

In  the  Farm  there  are  many  outlays  when  a  new  lease 

is  created,  whereas  on  the  crofting  township  there  is  not  a  stob 
for  a  fence  or  anything  else  done  by  the  estate  without  charging  for  it. 

(S.S.S.  37). — The  tendency  in  both  cases  [i.e.,  as  regards  rent 
and  capital  value]  haa  been  downwards.  The  following  are  typical 
illustrations : 

Rental  of  Farms  (not  twdbr  Ceoftbes  Acts). 


Farm 

1887 

1894 

1899 

1914 

£ 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1     

120 

120 

100  H  0 

90  15  3 

2     

134 

115 

100  4  0 

100  11  0 

3     

100 

75 

67  15  6 

68  1  0 

4     

337 

— 

— 
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NoTB. — The  areas  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1887  and  intervening 
years. 

The  selling  values  of  land  have  fallen  about  30  per  cent.  here. 

(S.S.S.  34).— The  crofters'  rents  have  been  reduced  by  the 
Land  Court  on  an  average  35  per  cent,  in  this  looahty,  while  the 
large  sheep  farms  have  been  reduced  as  the  leases  fall  out  from 
50  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

1882.  1912. 

The  farm  of -        -        •     £1,250  £419 

.        .        -     £1,800  £540 

...     £1,575  £720 

These  are  only  instances ;  all  the  sheep  farms  are  reduced  ia 
somewhat  similar  proportion. 
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It  is  certain  however  that,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
judicial  body  to  secure  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  for  the  small 
holders,  these  small  holders'  rents  would  not  have  been  reduced 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  reduced ;  owing  mainly 
to  the  keen  competition  which  has  existed  for  small  holdings. 
The  economic  causes  which  produced  the  fall  of  rents  on 
the  larger  holdings  would  not,  of  themselves,  have  done  so 
in  the  case  of  the  small  holdings.  So  many  small  holders 
engage  in  other  work,  and  have  earnings  from  other  sources 
than  agriculture. 

We  have  made  much  investigation  regarding  this  and  find 
that  these  uneconomic  rents  for  smallholdings  have  been  paid 
largely  in  the  past  by  earnings  from  other  employment  and 
by  assistance  from  the  smallholder's  family.  Rents  were 
accordingly  paid  for  smallholdings  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  economic  value  of  the  land  as  an  agricultural  holding  (see 
also  Section  VII.,  Chapter  VIII.). 

Section  VII.— IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  SPIRIT,  AMBITION, 
ETC.,  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

From  a  large  amount  of  information  obtained  showing  a 
great  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  ambition,  as  well 
as  in  the  immediate  material  condition  of  the  crofters  during 
the  past  twenty  years  we  have  room  only  for  one  typical 
instance : 

The  condition  of  the  island  of  Tiree,  where  there  was  no  industry 
save  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  fairly  exemplified  the  working 
of  the  Crofters  Act  [says  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MaoCallum].  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Crofters'  Act  the  people  got  the  name  of  being 
lazy  and  sluggish ;  they  lived  in  hovels,  squalor  and  poverty, 
sometimes  mitigated  by  charitable  collections  sent  from  Glasgow. 
To-day  there  was  probably  no  parish  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  agricultural  workers  were  so  well  housed  and  well- 
to-do.  e  That  prosperity  was  the  result  of  the  people's  own  exer- 
tions under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Crofters  Acts.  The 
character  of  the  islanders  had  been  changed.  They  had  become 
keen  and  ambitious.  Though  far  from  central  schools,  wonderful 
results  were  obtained.  I  have  before  me,  for  example,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  thirty-six  clergymen  and  eight  missionaries, 
natives  of  Tiree,  holding  office  in  the  churches  in  Scotland  at 
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this  moment ;  five  medical  graduates,  seventeen  Board  School 
teachers,  forty  ship  officers,  including  twenty-one  shipmasters, 
,  all  in  active  service.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  and  do6s  not 
include  names  of  many  men  from  the  Island  who  have  achieved 
success  in  commerce.      (The  population  is  about  2,000). 

The  removal  of  the  fear  of  arbitrary  eA^ction  has  inspired 
the  people  with  greater  spirit,  and  a  stronger  initiative.  They 
have  greater  independence  and  a  stronger  incentive  to  work. 

Section  VIII.— EVIDENCE   FROM  OTHER   ENQUIRIES. 

Similar  results  were  found  by  the  Royal  Commission  (High- 
lands and  Islands,  1892).  (C.  7681,  1895.)  In  their  Report 
the  Commissioners  with  unanimity  gave  this  testimony : 

We  deem  it  right  to  place  on  record  the  result  of  our  observa" 
tions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Crofters  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1886 
(49  &  50  Vic.  0.  29).  Our  inspections  of  land  throughout  the 
sounties  mentioned,  brought  us  into  immediate  proximity  with 
many  crofting  townships,  as  well  as  with  the  individual  holdings 
of  many  crofters,  and  accordingly  we  derived  materials  for  judg- 
ment from  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crofting  area.  Our  opinion 
is  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Act  has  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
particularly  in  the  following  directions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fixing  of  a  fair  rent  has,  to  a  large  extent,  removed  from  the  minds 
of  crofters  the  sense  of  hardship  arising  from  the  beUef  that  they 
were  made  to  pay  rent  on  their  own  improvements,  or  otherwise 
made  to  pay  at  an  excessive  rate  for  soil  of  a  poor  quality.  In  the 
second  place  the  combination  of  a  fair  rent  with  statutory  security 
of  tenure  has  not  only  taken  away  or  allayed  causes  of  discontent, 
but  has  imparted  a  new  spirit  to  crofters,  and  imbued  them  with 
fresh  energy.  The  abiding  sense  produced  that  the  permanent 
improvements  whicha  crofter  makes  upon  his  holding  will,  if  he  com- 
plies with  certain  reasonable  statutory  conditions,  accrue  either  to 
himself  or  to  his  family  successor,  will  not  be  taxable  by  the  land- 
lord in  the  form  of  increased  rent,  and,  moreover,  will  have  a  money 
value  under  a  claim  for  compensation  on  renunciation  of  tenancy 
or  removal  from  his  holding,  has  led  to  vigorous  efforts  towards 
improvement  by  crofters  in  many  quarters.  For  instance,  we 
found  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  cultivation,  to  rotation 
of  crops,  to  reclamation  of  outruns,  to  fencing,  and  to  the  formation 
or  lepair  of  township  roads  ;  but  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  effects 
perceptible  is  that  upon  buildings,  including  both  dwelling-houses 
and  steadings.  In  a  considerable  number  of  localities  we  found 
new  and  improved  houses  and  steadings  erected  by  the  crofters 
themselves  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

K 
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In  their  final  Report  (Cd.  6788,  1912),  the  Crofters  Com] 
mission  place  the  following  statement  on  record  : 

We  may  be  asked,  in  conclusion,  if  we  leave  the  Highland 
crofter  in  a  better  position  than  we  found  him.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

No  doubt  we  did  not  aooomphsh  all  that  was  expected  of  us, 
but  our  powers  under  the  Act,  had  their  limits.  We  had  no  power 
for  instance,  to  form  new  holdings,  where  such  might  be  required, 
nor  to  thin  congested  districts  by  migrating  the  surplus  population 
to  new  holdings  elsewhere. 

As  regards  enlargement  of  holdings,  our  powers  were  also  limited. 
Enlargements  of  holdings  which  we  were  bound  to  refuse  might  have 
been  granted  if  we  had  the  power  to  make  compensation  in  respect 
of  material  damage  to  the  letting  value  of  the  remainder  of  a  farm. 

The  reductions  of  rent  which  we  found  it  our  duty  to  make  were 
in  many  cases  substantial.  In  many  instances  the  existing  rent  was 
to  a  material  extent  placed  on  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  or 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  family.  In  fixing  a  fair  rent,  the 
value  of  such  improvements  was  excluded  unless  the  landlord  had 
purchased  them  or  given  the  tenant  a  fair  equivalent.  In  cases 
where  the  reduction  was  small  in  amount,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  a  small  reduction  is  of  importance  in  a  district  where  the 
circulation  of  money  is  not  large. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  improvements  oaUing  for  notice 
liave  resulted  from  the  security  of  tenure  which  the  Act  confers 
on  the  crofter.  True,  there  have  been  no  wholesale  clearances 
of  townships  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  nevertheless  the 
tenant  from  year  to  year  had  formerly  no  security  of  tenure  and 
■ao  legal  right  to  compensation  for  permanent  improvements. 
Consequently  the  improvements  on  many  estates  were  few  in 
number  and  of  a  minor  character.  The  Crofters  Act  changed  all 
that,  and  as  a  result  the  black  hovels  in  which  too  many  of  the 
people  lived  are  now  passing  away,  and  have  been  largely  replaced 
by  smart,  tidy  cottages  that  would  do  credit  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  • 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  housing  conditions  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  West  Coast  and  Islands  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
ago,  and  who  revisited  these  districts  to-day,  could  scarcely 
realise  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place.  But  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  these  improvements  are  effected  from  the  produce 
of  the  crofts.  The  crofter  sends  his  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
large  cities  of  the  south  and  to  the  Colonies,  and  if  they  prosper 
there  they  are  mindful  of,  and  dutiful  to,  their  parents  at  home. 
They  are  the  source  from  which  the  money  now  invested  in  stone 
and  lime  comes,  for  they  desire  to  see  their  parents  enjoy  greater 
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comforts,  and  they  know  that  so  long  as  the  statutory  conditiona 
are  observed  their  parents  cannot  be  removed. 

An  improvement  has  also  taken  place  in  many  districts  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  but  there  is  much  stiU  to  be  desired  in 
that  respect.  One  circumstance  which  forms  a  deterrent  to 
improved  cultivation  is  the  system  of  promiscuous  grazing  of 
stock  over  the  arable  land  of  the  township  during  the  winter 
season.  This  system  prevents  the  crofter  from  sowing  grass  seeds- 
to  advantage  and  cultivating  his  holding  according  to  the  rulea 
of  good  husbandry. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS  ACT,  1911. 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

This  Act  applies  to  small  holdings  in  Scotland :  i.e.,  to  all 
agricultural  holdings  of  a  rent  not  exceeding  £50  without  limit 
to  extent,  or  not  exceeding  50  acres  without  Hmit  to  rent. 
In  its  main  provisions  it  is  a  codification  and  extension  of  the 
Crofters  Acts.  The  holdings  to  be  included  imder  it  are: 
(1)  Crofters'  holdings  imder  the  Act  of  1886,  i.e..  Crofts  in 
certain  Highland  counties  which  in  1886  were  let  from  year 
to  year  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £30  ;  (2)  Small  holdings  any- 
where in  Scotland  other  than  crofts,  whether  let  upon  lease  or 
by  the  year  where  the  tenant  has  provided  or  paid  for  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  other  per- 
manent improvements ;  (3)  similar  holdings  where  the 
•whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  other  per- 
manent improvements  have  been  provided  by  the  landlord ; 
and  (4)  new  holdings  constituted  under  the  Act,  either  by 
voluntary  agreement  with  the  proprietor  or  by  compulsory 
order  by  the  Land  Court.  The  tenants  of  Class  (1),  (2)  and 
(4)  are  called  under  the  Act  "  Landholders "  in  place  of 
'•  Crofters."  Class  (3)  are  known  as  "  Statutory  Small 
Tenants."  Class  (1)  become  "  Landholders "  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  as  do  also  the  tenants  of  Class  (2), 
where  the  tenancy  is  a  yearly  one ;  while  the  leaseholders 
under  Class  (2)  become  "  Landholders "  on  the  expiry  of 
their  Lease,  and  the  tenants  of  Class  (4)  from  the  date  of 
registration  as  new  holders.  The  Statutory  Small  Tenant 
embraced  ia  Class  (3)  is  to  be  determined  by  rent  and  acreage 
as  above  mentioned  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act, 
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and  after  that  the  holding  of  a  Statutory  Small  Tenant  can- 
not be  merged  in  or  amalgamated  with  any  other  holding. 
A  person  who  becomes  a  yearly  tenant  or  leaseholder  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
constitution  of  a  new  holding  under  the  Act)  does  not  become 
a  landholder  unless  where  the  landlord  agrees  that  the  tenant 
should  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  be  registered  as  a  new 
holder.  The  Land  Court  created  under  the  Act  fixes  a  fair 
rent  for  the  "  Landholder,"  and  an  equitable  rent  for  the 
"  Statutory  Small  Tenant."  Subject  to  certain  conditions, 
such  as  punctual  payment  of  rent,  etc.,  both  are  given  what 
is  popularly  known  as  "  fixity  of  tenure." 

The  essential  difference  between  the  landholder  and  the 
statutory  small  tenant  is,  that  whereas  the  landholder  has  to 
make  all  his  own  repairs,  the  rent  of  the  land  being  fixed  on 
that  basis,  the  statutory  small  tenant  is  entitled  to  have 
proper  and  necessary  repairs  made  by  the  proprietor,  faihng 
which  he  can  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  be  declared  a  land- 
holder. Where  a  statutory  small  tenant  makes  such  an 
application  and  the  proprietor  is  not  agreeable  to  have  him 
declared  a  landholder,  the  Land  Court  will  usually  specify 
a  period  within  which  the  proper  and  necessary  repairs  should 
be  made  and  failing  such  completion  the  tenant  will  become 
a  landholder  and  be  in  the  position  to  make  the  repairs  himself. 
Except  where  the  landlord  satisfies  the  Land  Court  that  there 
is  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  a  statutory  small  tenant, 
the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his  tenancy  ;  and  failing 
agreement,  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  can  apply  to 
the  Court  to  fix  an  equitable  rent  or  the  period  for  which  the 
tenancy  is  to  be  renewed. 

Other  differences  are  (1)  The  landholder  has  simply  a  yearly 
term  with  the  right  of  renewal  at  his  option.  He  may  go 
away  any  year.  The  statutory  small  tenant  may  be  bound 
for  any  period  of  years  that  may  be  agreed  upon  which  the 
Land  Court  may  think  reasonable ;  (2)  the  landholder's  rent, 
in  the  ordinary  case,  is  subject  to  revision  every  seven  years  ; 
the  statutory  small  tenant's  rent  only  at  the  expiry  of  the 
agreed-upon  term  ;  and  (3)  the  rent  is  "  a  fair  rent  "  for  the 
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landliolder,  "an  equitable  rent"  for  the  statutory  small 
tenant. 

In  fixing  these  rents  the  Court  has  regard  to  a  fair  return 
ior  his  labour  to  the  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the  rent  which  the 
holding  would  command  in  the  open  market. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  landholder, 
Tvhether  he  is  an  existing  holder  or  a  new  one,  the  rent  is  for 
the  land  alone  ;  thus  a  rent  of  £50  represents  a  larger  holding 
than  it  would  if  it  covered  buildings  and  improvements. 

It  is  open  to  all  parties  to  contract  for  a  lease  outside  the  Act, 
but  if  this  is  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Land  Court, 
a  tenant  so  holding  does  not  secure  fixity  of  tenure. 


Section  II.— SMALL  HOLDINGS  UNDER  THE  SMALL  LAND- 
HOLDERS (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1911. 

Under  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  was  set  up.  One  of  its 
main  purposes  was  the  constitution  of  new  landholders'  hold- 
ings, the  enlargement  of  landholders'  holdings,  and  the 
improvement  and  rebuilding  of  dwelling  houses  and  other 
buildings  of  landholders. 

For  these  purposes,  among  others,  the  Board  has  an  annual 
income  of  about  £206,000.  The  Board  commenced  work  as 
from  1st  April,  1912,  and  for  the  period  between  then  and  31st 
December,  1913,  4,744  persons  applied  for  new  holdings,  and 
3,338  tenants  asked  for  enlargement  of  their  existing  holdings, 
making  a  total  of  8,132.  The  majority  of  the  applications 
came  from  the  Crofting  counties.  Applications  for  new 
holdings  were  from  Inverness,  1,193 ;  Eoss  and  Cromarty, 
1,014  ;  Argyll,  739  ;  Caithness,  244  ;  Sutherland,  197  ;  Shetland, 
275  ;  with  the  exception  of  Lanarkshire,  where  the  number  was 
178,  the  appUcations  from  each  of  the  other  counties  of  Scotland 
"Were  under  100  in  number.  For  enlargements  of  holdings 
there  were  appUcations  from  Inverness,  997  ;  Shetland,  557 ; 
Sutherland,  384;  Argyll,  290;  Caithness,  248. 

From  the  period  from  1st  April,  1912,  to  31st  December," 
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1912,  over  500  persons  asked  for  holdings  under  10  acres  in 
extent,  and  about  the  same  number  for  areas  between  10  and 
25  acres ;  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  desired  holdings  of 
over  25  acres.    Many  stated  no  area  at  all. 

The  Board  report  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  appKcations 
were  from  men  of  good  character,  with  adequate  experience  of 
the  working  of  land  and  the  management  of  stock.  Many  of 
them  were  farm  servants  who  had  saved  enough  money  to 
justify  them  in  applying  for  holdings.  Of  the  total  of  3,370 
applicants  till  December,  1912,  46  stated  their  capital  to  be 
over  £600 ;  78,  between  £400  and  £600 ;  97,  £300  to  £400 ; 
196,  £200  to  £300 ;  609,  £100  to  £200 ;  and  744,  £50  to  £100. 

New  holdings  may  be  constituted  in  two  ways :  (1)  by 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  (2)  by 
compulsory  order  of  the  Land  Court. 

By  Section  7  (16)  of  the  Act,  tenants  of  farms  under  leases 
current  at  Whitsunday,  1906,  in  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inver- 
ness, Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and 
Shetland ;  and  leases  current  at  Whitsunday,  1911,  in  the 
remainder  of  Scotland  cannot  be  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  divided  up  into  small  holdings ;  neither  can  farms 
not  exceeding  150  acres,  or  under  £80  in  rent,  be  taken  for 
that  purpose  except  by  agreement ;  while  "  home  "  farms, 
policy  or  pleasure  grounds,  woodlands  and  grass  parks,  held 
for  the  purposes  of  a  business  not  primarily  agricultural  or 
pastoral,  are  also  out  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Board  found  that  a  large  number  of  farms  desired  by 
applicants  fell  under  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  above 
specified,  and  they  also  found  that  suitable  land  while  not 
protected  as  above  was  held  under  new  leases  which  would,  if 
they  were  taken  by  the  Board  for  dividing  into  smallholdings, 
entail  substantial  compensation  beiag  paid  by  the  Board  to 
the  tenants  in  possession.  As  the  Board  point  out,  the  more 
expensive  the  compensation  in  individual  cases  the  smaller 
the  nimiber  of  persons  whose  applications  could  be  satisfied 
out  of  their  limited  funds.  "  In  addition,  while  the  Board  were 
in  process  of  making  inquiries  respecting  farms,  these  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  let  by  the  owners  on  new  leases,  and  in 
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certain  of  these  cases  it  is  not  clear  that  this  was  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  frustrating  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

In  their  second  Report  the  Board  state  that  the  Small 
Holdings  Commissioner  up  to  31st  December,  1913,  had  recom- 
mended the  Board  to  make  658  new  holdings  and  438  enlarge- 
ments    In  addition,  other  applications  were  under  negotiation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  up  to  December,  1913,  only 
116  new  holdings  and  98  enlargements  had  been  actually 
allocated  to  applicants ;  and  there  is  much  complaint  from 
appUcants  at  the  slow  progress. 

As  regards  the  comparatively  large  number  of  applications 
from  the  crofting  counties  and  the  limited  number  of  apphca- 
tions  from  the  Southern  counties,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
state  in  their  first  Report  that : 

The  present  evidence  of  the  desire  for  holdings  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  reliable  indication  of  the 
probable  future  demand.  In  the  crofting  counties  since  1886  the 
full  privileges  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  of  fair  rent  have  been  well 
known,  and  the  people,  understanding  their  opportunities  from 
experience,  immediately  pressed  their  claims  upon  the  Board. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Act  are  through  experience  of  its  operation  fully  understood  in 
the  southern  counties  there  will  be  an  increasing  and  steady 
demand  from  them. 

We  have  found,  throughout  these  Lowland  counties,  that 
there  is  a  demand  far  in  excess  of  what  has  yet  been  expressed 
in  actual  appUcations. 

There  has  been  some  outcry  over  the  delay  in  dealing  with 
appUcations  for  holdings. 

In  some  cases  the  appHcants  have  been  interviewed  and 
examined  with  regard  to  their  practical  "knowledge;  to  the 
assistance  which  they  might  expect  from  their  family  in  the 
working  of  the  holding,  and  to  the  capital  which  they  could 
command.  After  this  stage  has  been  reached,  nothing  further 
in  many  instances  had  been  done  to  supply  the  smallholdings. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  the  applicants  were  men  with 
practical  knowledge  and  capital,  and  with  a  keen  desire  for 
settlement  on  the  land.  They  have  expressed  great  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  to  supply  them  with  land. 
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In  some  cases  the  land  desired  by  the  applicants  was  held 
tmder  existing  leases  or  else  the  sitting  tenant  was  desiroua 
of  renewing  his  lease.  Clearly  (except  ia  cases  of  "  led " 
farms,  etc.)  the  first  desire  is  to  make  new  smallholdings  on 
farms  where  the  sitting  tenant  is  not  renewing  his  lease. 

As  already  stated  new  holdings  can  only  be  created  either 
by  voluntary  agreement  with  the  proprietor  or  by  compulsory 
order  by  the  Land  Court.  It  is  not  competent  for  a  person 
desiring  a  holding  (if  the  proprietor  does  not  agree)  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Land  Court ;  he  must  make  application  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  turn,  if  satisfied,  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Land  Court.  An  applicant  for  a  hold- 
ing is  therefore  practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  which  body  (through  pressure  of  work,  etc.) 
may  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  for  some 
time. 

In  other  cases  there  are  many  men  with  practical  knowledge 
and  with  all  necessary  qualifications  for  success  as  small- 
holders whose  applications  cannot  be  entertained  by  the 
Board  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital  of  the  applicants 
for  the  purpose  of  stocking  and  working  holdings ;  and  it  is 
pointed  out  by  many  people  that,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
stream  of  emigration,  the  poor,  but  otherwise  suitable  applicant 
should  be  enabled  to  take  a  new  holding  with  the  assistance 
(where  necessary)  of  loans  for  stock,  etc.,  advanced  by  credit 
organisations,  the  setting  up  of  which  is  so  important  that 
initial  assistance  should  be  given,  if  necessary,  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   More  will  be  said  regarding  this  later  on. 

A  practical  comment  respecting  this  demand,  however,  is 
that  until  the  cases  of  apphcants  who  are  adequately  endowed 
with  money  and  experience  have  been  disposed  of,  there  is 
not  so  strong  a  case  for  considering  those  others.  Though 
we  make  this  practical  comment,  in  passing,  we  do  not  consider 
that  it  disposes  of  the  difficulty  and  we  shall  deal  with  it  in 
the  Section  on  Agricultural  Credit  facilities  (Chap.  XVI  Sec.  V) 

In  their  First  Report  the  Board  state  that : 

"  The  number  of  practicable  proposals  which  are  at  present 
before  the  Board  leads  them  to  belieTe  that  the  limit  to  the  number 
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of   smallholdings  -which  can  be  created  wiU  be  determined  by  the 
resources  of  the  Agricultural  (Scotland)  Fund." 

With  the  sum  at  their  disposal  the  Board  are  more  or  less 
unable  to  pay  compensation  (in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act)  to  tenants  for  taking  their  farms  for  division  into 
smallholdings.  This  has  the  effect  of  very  substantially 
limiting  the  supply  of  immediately  available  land.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  farms  where  sitting  tenants  do 
not  desire  to  renew  leases. 

We  recognise  the  various  difficulties  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion of  compensation.  A  main  object  of  the  Act  is  to  secure 
the  creation  and  equipment  of  new  smallholdings  and  to 
devote  to  this  actual  work  as  much  of  the  available  money 
as  possible.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  undesirable  to 
divert  money  to  large  compensation  claims. 

As  the  equipment  of  holdings  (the  provision  of  buildings, 
etc.)  is  a  capital  expenditure,  we  consider  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  have  increased  financial  resources  at  their 
disposal,  the  funds  might  be  provided  by  the  issue  of  a  special 
land  stock  redeemable  as  the  loans  are  repaid.  As  regards- 
financial  assistance  in  stocking,  a  system  of  co-operative  credit 
appears  necessary.  The  State  need  not  find  the  capital  required 
for  this,  but  possibly  such  societies  will  not  be  set  going 
■without  some  sort  of  assistance  by  the  State  (see  Section  on 
Agricultural  Credit  Facilities). 

Section  III.— THE  LANDHOLDER. 

The  Scottish  Land  Court  which  was  constituted  by  Section  3 
of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  entered  on 
its  duties  on  the  1st  April,  1912.  It  superseded  the  Crofters 
Commission,  which  administered  the  Crofters  Acts  from 
25th  June,  1886,  to  31st  March,  1912. 

Under  the  Act  of  1911  the  maia  pro-visions  of  the  Crofters 
Act  apply  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  while  the  rent  limit  is 
increased  from  £30  to  £50,  with  the  exception  of  Lewis  so  far 
as  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  where  it  remains  at  £30.  The  term 
"  Crofter"  is  superseded  by  the  term  "  Landholder." 
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As  already  indicated  there  are  several  classes  of  persons 
who  may  become  small  holders  under  the  Act :  (1)  Crofters 
holding  at  1st  April,  1912  (called  "  existing  crofters  ") ;  (2> 
Yearly  tenants  holding  at  that  date  ;  (3)  Tenants  holding  on 
lease  at  that  date;  (4)  New  holders.  All  existing  crofters 
became  landholders  on  1st  April,  1912  :  tenants  in  respect  of 
new  holdings  become  landholders  from  the  date  of  registra- 
tion of  their  holdings. 

A  tenant  from  year  to  year,  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  have  been 
provided  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  the  same  family 
without  payment  or  fair  consideration  from  the  landlord, 
is  described  as  an  "  Existing  yearly  tenant,"  and  may  at  once 
be  registered  as  a  landholder.  A  tenant  on  lease  on  the 
same  condition  is  described  as  a  "  Qualified  Leaseholder " 
and  may  be  registered  as  a  landholder  on  the  termination  of 
his  lease. 

Where  the  landlord  has  provided  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  permanent  improve- 
ments, a  yearly  tenant  or  a  tenant  on  lease  cannot  become 
a  landholder,  but  he  becomes  instead  a  "  Statutory  Small 
Tenant." 

The  chief  advantages  to  a  landholder  are  that  fixity  of  tenure 
and  fair  rent  are  ensured,  provided  he  pays  his  rent  at  the 
terms  when  it  is  due ;  that  he  does  not  become  bankrupt ; 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign  his  holding  or  to  sub-let 
a  part  of  it  (subject  to  his  right  to  assign  with  the  consent 
of  the  Land  Court  where  he  is  unable  to  work  his  holding 
through  illness,  old  age  or  infirmity) ;  that  he  does  not  cease 
to  cultivate  it,  and  does  not  cause  persistent  dilapidation  to- 
the  buildings  or  deterioration  to  the  soil.  He  must  not  per- 
sistently break  any  legal  written  agreement  made  with  the 
landlord  or  obstruct  the  landlord  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights,, 
such  as  quarrying,  etc.  He  must  not  open  a  pubhc-house 
on  the  holding  without  the  landlord's  consent.  If  he  breaks 
any  of  these  conditions  he  may  be  removed  from  his  holding. 
He  may,  however,  have  a  shop  on  his  holding  or  carry  on 
another  business,  such,  for  example,  as  a  joiner,  mason,  etc.. 
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so  long  as  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  land  are  properly 
performed. 

He  may  use  his  holding  for  carrying  on  some  subsidiary 
occupation ;  he  may  let  his  house  to  holiday  visitors  ;  and  the 
term  "  cultivate  "  is  taken  in  a  wide  sense  so  as  to  include  the 
use  of  a  holding  for  gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock, 
poultry  or  bees,  and  the  growth  of  fruit,  vegetables,  etc. 

Not  more  than  one  person  can  be  registered  in  respect  of 
one  holding ;  and  no  person  can  be  registered  as  a  new  holder 
in  respect  of  land  belonging  to  more  than  one  landlord,  or  in 
respect  of  more  than  one  holding. 

The  landlord  may  resume  the  holding  or  part  of  it  into  his 
own  hands  when  the  Land  Court  is  satisfied  that  he  desires 
to  do  so  for  some  reasonable  purpose.  In  this  case  he  is  to 
make  compensation  to  the  landholder  either  by  letting  to 
him  other  land  of  equivalent  value  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
by  reduction  of  rent,  or  by  payment  of  money  or  otherwise 
as  the  Land  Court  shall  determine. 

Subject,  however,  to  these  conditions,  the  landholder  has 
a  secure  tenure.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  may  at  any  term 
of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  give  up  his  holding  at  a  year's 
notice.  He  may  leave  his  holding  by  will  to  a  member  of 
his  family,  and  if  he  dies  intestate  it  descends  to  his  heir-at- 
law.  If  through  illness,  old  age,  or  infirmity,  he  is  imable  to 
work  his  holding  he  may  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  leave  to 
assign  it  to  a  member  of  his  family. 

On  giving  up  or  being  removed  from  his  holding  the  land- 
holder can  claim  compensation  for  permanent  improvements 
suitable  to  the  holding  executed  or  paid  for  by  himself  or  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  family,  provided  he  was  under  no 
written  obligation  to  the  landlord  to  make  these  improvements. 
Permanent  improvements  consist  of  dwelling-houses,  farm 
offices,  subsoil  or  other  drains,  walls  and  fences,  deep  trenching, 
clearing  the  ground,  planting  trees,  making  piers  or  landing 
stages,  roads  practicable  for  carriages  from  the  holding  or 
holdings  to  the  public  road  or  the  seashore,  and  all  other 
improvements  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Land  Court  add 
to  the  value  of  the  holding  to  an  incoming  tenant. 
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If  a  holding  which  has  been  held  by  a  landholder  falls  vacant, 
the  landlord  cannot,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  let 
it  otherwise  than  to  a  neighbouring  landholder  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  holding,  or  to  a  new  holder.  This  prevents  the 
absorption  of  smallholdings  in  large  farms. 

The  rent  may  be  fixed  or  altered  by  agreement  between 
landlord  and  landholder.  Either  party  may,  however,  apply 
to  the  Land  Court  to  fix  a  rent ;  and  the  Court  after  hearing 
the  parties  and  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  determine  the  fair  rent.  A  rent  fixed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  landlord  and  landholder  for  a  period  of  years 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  Land  Court  during  that  period 
except  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  a  rent  fixed  by 
the  Land  Court  cannot  be  revised  for  a  period  of  seven  years, 
except  by  mutual  agreement. 

Section  IV.— THE  STATUTORY  SMALL  TENANT. 

"  Statutory  Small  Tenant "  is  (as  already  indicated)  the  term 
applied  to  a  tenant  of  a  smallholding  within  the  above  specified 
limit,  whether  upon  lease  or  by  the  year,  in  possession  on  1st 
April,  1912,  where  the  landlord  has  provided  or  paid  for  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements.  He  resembles  the  landholder  in  having 
security  of  tenure  and  judicial  rent,  but  there  are  important 
differences. 

1.  On  the  termination  of  the  existing  tenancy,  the  tenant 
is  entitled,  generally  speaking,  to  a  renewal  of  it.  Should  the 
landlord  and  he  fail  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  rent  or 
period  of  tenancy,  either  of  them  may  apply  to  the  Land  Court 
to  fix  a  rent  for  a  period  of  years.  This  is  to  be  "  an  equitable 
rent  for  the  holding  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as 
a  willing  lessor  and  a  willing  lessee."  The  onus  is  on  the 
landlord  to  maintain  the  buildings  and  permanent  improve- 
ments ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  landholder  the  landlord  is 
freed  from  this  obligation. 

2.  The  tenant  may  be  refused  a  renewal  of  his  tenancy  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  if  the  Land  Court  find  that  the  landlord 
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tas  a  reasonable  ground  of  obj ection  to  him.    Thus  his  security- 
is  not  so  great  as  the  landholder's. 

3.  He  cannot  give  up  his  holding  except  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

i.  He  cannot  obtain  compulsorily  an  enlargement  of  hia 
holding. 

5.  His  claim  for  compensation  for  improvements  is  subject 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
^Scotland)  Act  1908. 

On  the  whole,  the  Statutory  Small  Tenant  occupies  a 
position  between  that  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  tenant 
and  that  of  the  landholder.  But  if  the  landlord  fails  to 
provide  or  keep  up  the  buildings  and  permanent  improve- 
ments required  for  the  cultivation  and  reasonable  equipment 
of  the  holding,  then  the  Statutory  Small  Tenant  may  apply 
to  the  Land  Court  to  declare  him  to  be  a  landholder. 

A  holding  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  Statutory  Small 
Tenant  cannot  be  merged  in  another  holding  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board.  It  may  be  kept  in  the  landlord's 
hands,  or  let  to  a  landholder  or  to  an  ordinary  tenant,  but  it 
cannot  be  absorbed  in  a  larger  holding  without  permission. 

Section  V.— WORK  OF  LAND  COURT. 

In  the  second  Report  of  the  Scottish  Land  Court  (Cd.  7398, 
1914)  it  is  stated  that : 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (Ist  April,  1912)  to  31st 
December,  1913,  we  have  fixed  Tirst  Pair  Rents  for  779  holdings. 
These  holdings  extended  tp  8,862  acres  arable,  and  8,693  acrea 
outrun  in  individual  occupancy,  and  31,682  acres  of  township 
pasture,  and  79,543  acres  general  common  pasture.  The  old 
rents  of  these  holdings  (omitting  shillings  and  pence  in  every 
case)  amounted  to  £7,624,  and  the  Fair  Rents  to  £5,083,  the 
reduction  being  thus  33J  per  cent. 

The  arrears  dealt  with  amounted  to  £3,128.  Of  this  sum  we 
cancelled  £1,801,  or  sUghtly  over  57^  per  cent.,  and  ordered  the 
balance  of  £1,327  to  be  paid. 
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We  have  re-valued,  on  the  expiry  of  a  septennial  period,  626 
holdings.  These  extended  to  4,467  acres  arable,  3,910  acres 
outrun,  37,644  acres  township  pasture,  and  132,672  acres  general 
common  grazings.  The  old  rents  of  these  amounted  to  £4,101, 
and  the  First  Fair  Rents,  as  fixed  by  the  Crofter's  Commission, 
to  £3,243.  We  made  further  reductions  in  these  cases,  and  fixed 
the  new  Fair  Rents  at  a  total  of  £2,658,  being  a  reduction  of  18 
per  cent,  on  the  Krst  Fait  Rents. 

We  have  fixed  First  Equitable  Rents  for  259  holdings.  ,  These 
extended  to  4,419  acres  arable,  and  4,367  acres  outrun,  in  indi- 
vidual occupancy.  The  township  common  grazings  dealt  with 
extended  to  9,836  acres,  and  the  general  common  grazings  to 
12,925  acres.  The  old  rents  of  these  amounted  to  £4,888,  and 
the  First  Equitable  Rents  to  £3,626,  or  a  reduction  of  almost 
26  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  give  further  particulars  of  the  reductions 
for  the  period  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1913,  in 
each  of  these  classes  : 

FiBST  Fair  Rents. 


Rent  Reduction 

Arrears  Reduction 

County. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Aberdeen   -        .        .         - 

46-575 

100 

Argyll         .... 

29-712 

66-332 

Banff          .... 

35-719 

— 

Bute 

37-481 

78-139 

Caithness 

37-608 

67-759 

Elgin         .... 

67-521 

— 

Inverness 

18-182 

62-500 

Kincardine 

40-000 

— 

Orkney      .... 

11-667 

52*169 

Perth          .... 

23-776 

100 

Ross  and  Cromarty    - 

30-155 

100 

Shetland    - 

29-230 

82-223 

Sutherland 

7-650 

_— 

TOTAL       . 

34-880 

73-136 
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Rent  Reduction 

County. 

per  cent. 

Aberdeen 

.----- 

28-206 

ArgyU 

- 

26-418 

Ayr 

36-250 

BanfF 

26-279 

Bute 

32-363 

Caithness 

26-571 

Dumfries 

32-474 

Elgin 

35-198 

Fife 

6-742 

Forfar 

26-923 

Inverness  - 

— 

Kincardine 

26-230 

Kinross 

18-605 

Kirkcudbright 

8-696 

Lanark 

26-667 

Midlothian 

20-455 

Orkney 

1-479 

Perth 

26-225 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

23-498 

Roxburgh 

29-178 

Shetland 

29-956 

Stirling 

46-154 

Wigtown 

10-918 

Total 

25-999 

Revaltjed  Rents. 

County. 

Rent  Reduction 
per  cent. 

ArgyU        -        - 

. 

14-101 

Caithness 

37-690 

Inverness 



Orkney 

00-571 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

. 

14-742 

Shetland    - 

21-118 

Sutherland 

9-018 

Total 

- 

17-599 
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Section  VI.— HOW  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ACT  CAN  BE 
FACILITATED  BY  THE  LANDOWNER. 
In  various  ways  proprietors  sometimes  co-operate  with  the 

Board  of  Agriculture  in  facilitating  smallholdings   schemes. 

The  following  is  from  the  account  of  the  proceedings  before 

the   Land  Court   at   Stronsay,   on   November  24th,   1913. 

{Scotsman,  25th  November.) : 

Mr.  Callander,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  Mr.  G. 
Sutherland,  the  proprietor,  had  agreed  to  the  Board's  scheme,  and 
had  himself  adjusted  rents  with  the  tenants.  The  matters  out- 
•  standing  were  the  regulation  of  common  grazings,  the  right  to 
sea  ware,  a  question  as  to  fencing,  and  the  valuation  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  holdings  of  three  statutory  small  tenants  who  were 
to  become  landholders. 

Mr.  A.  Mackintosh,  Sub-Commissioner  for  Small  Holdings,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  expression  to  their 
appreciation  of  the  way  they  had  been  met  by  Mr.  Sutherland, 
who  had  given  every  facility  in  arranging  the  scheme.  Nine  of 
the  landholders  on  the  estate  applied  for  enlargements,  and  nine 
statutory  small  tenants  also  indicated  that  they  desired  extensions. 
Mr.  Sutherland  expressed  his  readiness  to  allow  these  statutory 
tenants  to  become  landholders  on  condition  that  they  took  over 
from  him  such  buildings  as  belonged  to  the  estate.  There  were 
four  cottars  on  the  estate  who  had  no  land,  and  Mr.  Sutherland 
had  also  agreed  that  they  should  get  the  holdings  proposed  for 
them  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Peter  Brass,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  answering  Lord 
Kennedy,  said :  I  think  I  may  say,  after  studying  the  papers, 
that  this  seems  likely  to  work  out  as  an  excellent  scheme,  and 
that  is  to  a  very  large  extent  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
landlord  has  met  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  because  with  regard  to 
the  statutory  small  tenants  the  matter  would  otherwise  have  been 
much  more  difficult.  We  hope  this  scheme  wiU  be  an  example  to 
many  others  in  the  north. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Court  that  a  number  of  fair  rent  applica- 
tions had  also  been  settled  between  proprietor  and  tenant. 

Section   VII.— EARNINGS    FROM    OTHER    EMPLOYMENTS 
EXCLUDED  FROM  FAIR  RENTS. 
A  further  extract  from  other  proceedings  on  the  same  day 
may  be  given  by  way  of  showing  considerations  which  enter 
into  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  : 

Mr.  Johnston,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  indicated  that  in 
fixing  rents  the  Court  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  work  other  than  agricultural. 
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Lord  Kennedy  :  No,  no,  we  have  never  had  that  in  view.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Act.  It  is  the  agricultural  value  alone  that  we  are  concerned 
with, 

Mr.  Johnston  ;  You  are  very  unfair  to  the  fellow  who  la  far 
away  from  subsidiary  occupations. 

Lord  Kennedy  :  The  man  pays  the  landlord  for  what  he  gets. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  landlord  should  benefit  from  the  man's  in- 
dustry. Why  on  earth  a  landlord  should  get  part  of  the  man's 
wages  for  doing  outside  work  I  cannot  see. 

Mb.  Johnston  :  He  is  not  getting  that.  I  know  from  a  long 
experience  that  tenants  are  wilUng  to  give  more  money  for  small 
holdings  near  outside  work.  It  is  the  situation  of  the  holding 
which  makes  it  of  more  value  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Would 
you  charge  the  same  rent  for  a  holding  which  is  in  an  outlying 
district  ? 

LoED  Kennedy  :  No,  not  if  its  agricultural  value  were  affected. 
Occupations  not  agricultural  are  very  different. 

Colonel  Dudgeon  :   The  capital  value  h  very  much  less. 

LoBD  Kennedy  :  I  would  take  into  account  the  advantages  of 
a  holding  from  its  position  for  marketing,  but  I  would  never  take 
into  account  the  fact  of  a  holding  being  near  a  school  or  near  some 
place  where  the  holder  and  his  children  could  engage  in  outside 
work. 

Colonel  Dudgeon  :  He  would  be  willing  to  give  a  far  bigger 
rent  for  it,  all  the  same. 

Lord  Kennedy  :  I,  at  any  rate,  will  never  depart  from  this : 
that  a  fair  rent  is  not  a  competitive  rent. 

Mb.  Johnston  :  When  I  advertise  a  place  I  do  not  always  take 
the  highest  offer.  I  only  take  a  fair  rent.  I  would  grant  that 
many  small  holders,  owing  to  the  situation  of  their  holdings, 
work  on  the  roads,  and  at  present  earn  5s.  9d.  per  cubic  yard  of 

metal. 

Lord  Kennedy  :  Where  is  your  right  to  get  a  share  of  hia 
wages  ?  That  is  not  an  advantage  you  give  him  from  the  holding. 
Take  two  tenants,  John  Smith  and  Peter  Robinson,  who  have 
holdings  beside  each  other.  One  has  a  little  money  and  does 
nothing  but  work  his  croft ;  but  the  other  man,  having  no  money, 
goes  out  and  works  on  the  roads.  Is  the  man  who  is  never  going 
out  to  work  to  pay  less  for  his  holding  ? 

Colonel  Dudgeon  :  Is  he  a  willing  tenant ;  that  is  the  point  ? 

Lord  Kennedy:  If  a  man  employs  his  horse  to  take  the 
Commissioners  to  this  hall,  why  should  the  landlord  get  a  share 
of  that  7 
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Me.  Johnston  :  I  do  not  ask  that.  I  only  ask  you  to  take 
into  account  the  position  of  the  holding,  and  to  say  that  the  man 
in  the  outljdng  district  should  have  a  smaller  rent.  What  would 
you  do  with  a  holding  in  the  centre  of  Hoy  ? 

LoED  Keknedy  :  We  would  take  into  account  the  dif&culty  of 
disposing  of  his  products. 

Me.  Johnstou  :  Such  a  man  without  outside  work  could  not 
live  at  all. 

LoED  Kennedy  :  But  I  only  come  back  and  ask  by  what 
right  would  you  tax  his  work. 

Section  VIII.— APPLICANTS  FOR  SMALLHOLDINGS,  THEIR 
DIFFICULTIES,  ETC. 

Careful  investigation  has  been  made  as  to  the  reasons  why 
in  most  of  the  non-crofting  counties  the  application  for  new 
small  holdings  have  been  small  in  number.  The  reasons  most 
commonly  are  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  of 
the  proper  course  to  be  followed  in  making  application. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  also  by  the  consideration 
that  throughout  large  areas  of  Scotland  men  have  been 
accustomed  so  long  to  have  actually  before  their  eyes  the. 
holding  for  which  they  apply  that  they  are  very  sceptical 
about  making  application  for  a  holding  that  is  not  yet  in 
existence.  This  applies  particularly  to  areas  outside  the 
Highlands.  In  many  districts  where  few  persons  have  made 
applications  for  new  holdings,  we  are  satisfied  that  if  new 
holdings  were  in  fact  made,  there  would  be  many  more  appli- 
cants for  them.  There  are  other  reasons  why  men  in  employ- 
ment in  the  locaUties  are  unwilhng  to  make  applications.  They 
see  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  a  holding,  and  they 
rather  shrink  from  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
applicants  for  something  which  does  not  exist.  They  have 
an  idea  very  frequently  that  it  will  damage  them  in  their 
existing  occupations.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the 
process  to  be  gone  through  before  suitable  applicants  obtain 
holdings  at  present,  even  after  they  have  been  recognised 
and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  in  every  way 
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suitable,  is  somewhat  protracted  and  is  not  of  a  nature  that 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  others  to  join  the  waiting  list. 
Many  people  who  say  they  wish  holdings,  state  also  that  the 
practical  prospect  of  obtaining  them  is  so  problematic  that 
they  do  not  make  formal  application. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  have  fouiid  regard- 
ing the  experience  and  qualifications  of  apphcants  for  small- 
holdings that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  they  have 
investigated  were  satisfactory. 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
applicants  are  men  of  good  character  with  adequate  experience 
of  the  working  of  land  and  the  management  of  stock  ;  many  of 
them  are  farm  servants  who  have  saved  enough  money  to  justify 
them  in  applying  for  holdings." 

We  have  also  found  considerable  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  ploughmen  and  farm 
servants  in  particular,  have  been  unable  to  save  the  capital 
considered  necessary  for  stocking  and  taking  up  even  a  small 
holding  ;  and  we  are  fully  aHve  to  the  fact  that  a  great  problem 
to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  large  extension  of  the  pohcy 
of  creating  new  small  holdings  is  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance such  as  will  enable  such  men  to  take  possession  of  small- 
holdings. Yet  the  realisation  of  that  fact  does  not  blind  us 
to  the  other  consideration  that  many  apphcants  for  new 
smallholdings,  men  of  experience  who  are  already  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  capital,  are  available  and  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  gaining  holdings. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  exists  regarding  the 
question  of  the  financial  assistance  which  may  be  given  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  creation  of 
smallholdings.  The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  loans  for 
stocking  holdings  cannot  be  given  from  the  money  provided 
under  the  Board ;  but  loans  can  be  given  for  buildings,  roads, 
water  supply,  fences,  etc.  Under  Section  7  (7)  of  the  Act  of 
1911,  where  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that  assistance  should 
be  provided  for  dividing,  fencing,  or  otherwise  preparing  or 
adapting  the  land,  making  occupation  roads  or  other  works, 
Buch  as  drainage  or  water  supply,  or  erecting  or  adapting  a 
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• 
dwelling-house  or  other  buildings,  or  for  any  similar  purpose, 
they  may  provide  such  assistance  by  way  of  loan  or  (except 
as  regards  dwellingrhouses  or  other  buildings)  by  way  of  gift. 
The  point  of  this  latter  distinction  is  that  sometimes  it  is  only 
by  such  expenditure  as  laying  out  a  new  area  for  smallholdings 
(-making  the  necessary  roads,  fences,  etc.)  at  the  pubhc  expense, 
that  a  scheme  of  new  holdings  can  be  carried  out.  Further, 
under  Section  9  of  the  Act,  the  Board  may  provide  loans  for 
improving  or  rebuilding  dwelhng-houses  or  other  buildings  of 
landholders  or  cottars. 

Section    IX.— EVIDENCE    AS    TO    DIFFICULTIES    OF 
APPLICANTS. 

The  following  are  tjrpical  reports  from  various  locahties 
as  to  the  reasons  wh-y  the  number  of  applicants  for  small 
holdings  has  been  small : 

Abbbdbenshirb  (S.S.  5). — It  is  not  that  the  small  holdings 
are  not  wanted,  but  the  men  who  would  apply  are  ignorant  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(S.S.  10). — Some  uncertainty  about  the  mode  of  appUcation 
for  land  exists  in  the  minds  of  intending  applicants. 

If  once  the  thing  were  set  going  and  one  successful  apphcsnt 
could  be  pointed  to,  it  would  facilitate  the  work.  I  have  a  man 
in  my  employment  who  is  in  want  of  a  croft.  The  one  he  occupies 
at  present  is  4J  acres,  but  he  leaves  it  at  Martinmas  in  consequence 
of  the  insanitary  condition  of  his  dwelling-house,  but  he  would 
Kke  a  bigger  croft.  I  suggested  to  bim  that  he  should  write  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  he  said  that  the  old  way  was  the 
best,  so  he  made  a  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  yesterday  to 

look  at  one  of  7^  acres  on  the  estate  of  .     I  believe  they 

have  some  difficulty  in  expressing  their  ideas  with  the  pen,  so 
most  of  their  bargainings  are  done  by  word  of  mouth. 

(S.S.S.  7). — The  reason  principally  is  simply  because  we  have 
not  got  the  men.  They  have  gone  abroad.  We  are  now  left 
with  little  but  young  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
— a  circumstance  to  be  observed  in  any  of  our  half-year  feeing 
markets.  « 

Abgyllshieb  (S.S.S.  15). — There  are  as  yet  no  applications 
whatever  for  holdings  in  this  district,  the  reason  being  that  as 
it  is  well  known  the  landlord  is  not  favourable  to  their  creation, 
the  likely  applicants  are  afraid  of  retribution  should  they  apply. 
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There  must  also,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  that  suitable 
applicants  have  cleared  out,  the  Act  being  so  long  overdue,  and 
also  the  inability,  through  poverty,  of  those  remaining  to  properly 
stock  a  holding. 

(S.S.  22). — ^The  number  is  small  on  account  of  the  stock 
difficulty. 

(S.S.  25). — A  fair  number  have  applied.  Many  more  would  if 
capital  could  be  had. 

(S.S.  28). — -Good  men  are  deterred  from  making  application 
for  land  on  account  of  their  limited  means,  and  could,  with  profit 
to  the  nation,  be  attracted  to  the  land  by  more  generous  terms 
ofEered  by  the  Goverrmient. 

Could  a  good  man  with  capital,  say  £150,  be  ofEered  another 
£150  on  easy  terms,  it  would  do  much  to  encourage  the  most 
desirable  class  of  man  here  to  take  up  a  holding. 

(S.S.  29). — ^Want  of  capital  to  stock  is  a  trouble  in  this  district. 
There  are  those  who  are  afraid  to  come  forward  as  appUoants  in 
case  they  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  landlords  and  thereby 
are  evicted  from  their  present  houses,  or  dismissed  from  their 
employment. 

(S.S.  34). — I  am  well  acquainted  with  this  subject.  I  have 
a  list  of  100  available  small  holders,  mostly  for  new  holdings, 
and  some  who  want  an  extension  of  present  holdings.  Practically 
the  sole  reason  for  applications  not  having  been  sent  in  is  that 
these  people  have  no  capital.  A  few  have  made  application. 
Where  there  is  such  an  overplus  of  casual  labour  as  exists  in  this 
parish,  it  is  only  the  few  independent,  fighting  characters  who 
are  left  that  are  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  offending  the 
"  influences  "  by  making  a  push  for  holdings  of  their  own. 

Bauffshike  (S.S.S.  17). — Want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  desiring  land  is  the  reason  why  more  have  not  applied  from 
this  parish. 

I  feel  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might  have  done  more  in 
the  way  of  coming  into  touch  with  likely  men  to  apply  for  land. 

Bebwickshiee  (S.S.S.  20). — I  know  there  is  a  feehng  in  this 
locality  that  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  farm  on  less  than  100  acres, 
and  to  do  that  would  mean  the  possession  of  an  amount  of  capital 
which  few  of  the  farm  workers  have. 

Caithfbss-sheeb  (S.S.  39). — The  reasons  for  the  smallness  of 
the  number  from  this  locality  are : 

(1)  Want  of  capital. 

(2)  Not  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  the 
Act,  and 

(3)  The  protracted  negotiations  in  connection  with  schemes. 
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(S.S.  41). — Emigration  has  taken  the  people  away,  especially 
the  young  men,  who  got  quite  weary  with  waiting,  as  the  Land 
Act  was  so  long  delayed. 

Haddingtonshire  (S.S.  46).— People  do  not  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  to  acquire 
a  small  holding.  Before  the  Act  can  be  taken  full  advantage 
of,  something  will  require  to  be  done  to  explain  the  provisions 
in  a  simple  way. 

(S.S.  47). — It  will  take  a  little  time  for  the  Board  to  deal  with 
existing  applications.  When  once  a  real  beginning  is  made  to 
create  these  new  holdings,  especially  if  it  is  done  with  courage 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  the  Board  will  have  their  hands 
full  with  other  appUcations. 

DtJiTFRiESSHiEE  (S.S.S.  23). — Men  who  could  manage  land 
leave  for  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  where  they  can  find 
remunerative  employment  at  first,  and  gradually,  by  saving, 
work  into  a  holding. 

(S.S.S.  27). — Small  holdings  of  50  acres  or  less  are  of  no  use 
in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Dumfriesshire.  Good  holdings  of  £100 
rental  are  what  are  wanted.  Many  large  farms  could  be  divided. 
Local  men  should  fix  rents  and  not  Commissioners,  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  district. 

Elginshire  (S.S.S.  31). — The  number  of  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  small  here.  The  reason,  from  what  I 
can  gather,  is  that  people  think  there  would  be  no  redress  for 
their  wants  ;  but  when  a  farm  or  croft  comes  into  the  market 
here,  there  are  a  great  many  after  it. 

(S.S.S.  32). — There  are  a  number  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
are  waiting  to  see  how  those  who  have  apphed  will  succeed  before 
putting  in  their  application. 

Invbeness-shiee  (S.S.S.  34). — There  is  a  large  number  of 
applicants  from  this  district,  and  there  will  be  many  more  if  there 
are  any  signs  of  success  and  encouragement. 

(S.S.S.  37). — The  landless  men  in  this  district  have  been  wanting 
land  for  some  years,  but  so  far  have  not  succeeded.  Similarly, 
men  having  holdings  which  are  too  small,  have  been  pressing  for 
exteasion,  but  again  they  have  not  got  them. 

KiEKCUDBEiaHTSHiEE  (S.S.S.  43).— A  large  number  of  men 
having  left  for  Canada  and  other  countries,  there  are  no  surplus 
labourers  and  wages  are  good. 
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(S.S.S.  44). — ^There  has  been  a  very  large  number  of  emigrants 
of  the  independent  agricultural  class  from  this  locality. 

Many  who  are  left  behind  here  are  afraid  to  offend  the  local 
landed  interest  by  making  application,  as  their  position  is  not 
too  secure,  and  if  their  discontent  of  present  conditions  leaks 
out  they  are  afraid  that  they  expose  themselves  to  trouble. 

(S.S.S.  46). — Hitherto  there  has  been  no  inducement  on  the 
part  of  the  industrious  workmen  to  look  forward  to  renting  a  piece 
of  land  except  at  an  exorbitant  rent.  Given  the  prospect  of  a 
holding  at  a  living  rent,  with  the  opportunity  of  supplementing 
their  savings  by  getting  any  small  additional  capital  required, 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  then  appUcations  will  gradually 
increase.  The  more  deserving  applicants  will  not  come  forward 
until  they  see  their  way  more  clearly.  The  loss  of  their  savings 
at  their  time  of  Ufe  means  a  big  thing  for  them. 

Pbeblbs  and  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  65). — ^None  have  yet  applied 
from  this  parish,  but  there  are  a  number  of  eligible  men  who  say 
they  would  like  to  see  the  start  and  how  it  is  going  to  work  before 
they  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

Peebles  and  Selkirk  (S.S.  63). — Some  of  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  this  district  have  expressed  themselves  so  plainly  that  any 
man  on  their  estate  knows  that  if  he  were  making  application 
for  a  small  holding  his  services  would  be  dispensed  with  long 
before  the  croft  could  be  had,  and  any  man  who  had  a  small  place 
would  want  extra  work,  and  this  could  not  be  got  from  a  pro- 
prietor in  this  district. 

RoxBTTRQHSHiEE  (S.S.  66). — If  Only  people  saw  small  holdings 
fairly  established  there  would  be  more  applications.  Some  people 
here  think  that  small  holdings  cannot  be  got.  If  we  had  even 
one  fairly  set  going  in  this  district  there  would  be  many  more 
applicants. 

(S.S.  68). — ^The  applications  have  been,  so  far,  very  few  from 
this  district,  and  the  reasons  are : 

(1)  The  £50  Umit  is  too  small  for  a  man  to  earn  a  living 
from  land  in  this  district. 

(2)  Lack  of  money.  There  is  a  keen  desire  for  small- 
holdings, but  this  prevents  many  a  suitable  man  from  coming 
forward. 

(3)  Fear  lest  an  application  might  bring  them  into  disfavour 
with  the  landlord  and  factor. 
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(b.S.  09). — Reasons  for  small  numbers  of  appUcationa  in  this 
parish  is  that  50  acres  is  too  small  in  this  county  for  a  pair  of 
horses.  Eighty  to  100  acrra  and  upwards  is  what  the  demand  is 
for,  so  that  full  work  for  the  small  fanner  and  his  family  with  at 
least  a  pair  of  horses  is  assured. 

Were  some  farms  coming  into  the  market  to  be  taken  and 
offered  in  small  farms  of  80  acres  upwards  to  120,  then  200  to  240, 
according  as  the  land  lay,  with  no  extravagant  buildings,  but 
wood  and  iron  buildings,  there  would  be  many  applications. 
Ploughmen  and  others  say  when  they  go  to  Canada  that  they  have 
to  put  up  with  rough  housing  for  years,  and  they  would  as  willingly 
do  it  at  home  were  they  to  get  the  chance. 

Eoss-SHiBE  (S.S.  79). — In  this  and  surrounding  districts  every 
suitable  man  has  appUed  for  a  smallholding.  By  "  suitable  "  is 
meant  those  who  have  money  enough  to  stock  a  holding.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  by  Government  to  help  the  poor  but  fit 
applicant. 

SuTHERLANDSHrBB  (S.S.  81). — The  number  of  applications  for 
land  in  this  parish  is  comparatively  small — 1,400  acres  or  there- 
abouts is  the  extent  of  the  area  applied  for.  The  reasons  are  that 
in  many  instances  lands  contiguous  to  the  present  holdings  and 
suitable  for  extension  are  not  available,  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  existing  leases. 

Many  who  despaired  of  waiting  any  longer  for  an  opportunity 
to  live  in  any  degree  of  comfort  in  their  native  parishes  in  this 
county  have  emigrated. 

(S.S.  82). — Many  consider  the  conditions  attaching  to  the 
settlement  of  new  holdings  as  beyond  their  ability.  Some  provision 
should  be  made  for  assisting  (financially)  applicants  for  new 
holdings  with  loans  at  low  interest  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

(S.S.  85). — The  applications  already  made,  in  my  opinion,  are 
a  pretty  fair  number  to  start  with.  It  all  depends  on  how  the 
Board  do  their  work.  There  is  a  great  misgiving  on  the  part  of 
the  people  on  this  point.  What  the  people  want  is  access  to  the 
land  on  fair  terms,  and  if  they  get  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
applications. 

WiGTOWNSHiBB  (S.S.  88). — In  this  parish  smallholders  know 
nothing  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Small  Land- 
holders' Act. 

Perthshire  (S.S.  92).— Ignorance  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  lack  of  money  are  the  two  main  reasons  for  so  few 
applications. 
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Dtimbartonshirb. — Inability  to  provide  suitable  land,  on 
account  of  existing  leases. 

RoxBUBGHSHiRE  (S.S.  62). — The  limit  of  the  holdings  at  50  acres 
or  £50  rent  is  too  small,  and  probable  applicants  are  waiting  to 
see  how  those  who  have  already  applied  succeed. 

(S.S.S.  68). — Though  application  for  land  in  Berwickshire  and 
Roxburghshire  have  been  few,  there  is  always  plenty  of  demand 
for  any  smallholdings  that  may  be  to  let. 

The  procedure  under  the  recent  legislation  is  new  and  not  yet 
well  known  and  understood.  It  will  probably  become  familiar 
and  be  more  used  in  time. 

The  mainstay  of  farming  in  this  district— arable  as  well  as  hill — 
is  sheep-breeding.  Stocks  of  half-bred  ewes  are  kept  for  breeding 
purposes  on  the  arable  land,  and  wherever  sheep  are  kept  room 
is  needed,  and  this  style  of  farming — the  usual  practice  of  the 
district — is  not  suited  to  or  conducive  to  the  establishment  of 
smallholdings. 

(S.S.S.  69). — Want  of  proper  advertisement ;  want  of  capital, 
together  with  perplexity  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  needed. 
Some  hardly  know  who  to  apply  to.  One  has  applied  to  the  land- 
lord, thinking  he  was  applying  under  the  Act. 

(S.S.S.  73). — The  best  men  will  hardly  apply  or  acquaint  their 
master  of  their  intention  to  apply  in  case  of  the  feeling  aroused 
and  the  consequent  termination  of  their  engagement  by  their 
employers.  If  smallholdings  were  on  the  market  the  demand 
would  be  astonishing. 

SnBLrcfGSHrEB  (S.S.S.  97). — The  small  number  of  applications 
from  this  county  is  the  result  of  failure  to  legislate  earlier.  Such 
applications  should  come  from  the  farm  labourer,  but  on  account 
of  lack  of  housing  accommodation,  etc.,  this  class  of  worker  has 
not  been  encouraged  in  the  past  as  he  ought,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  (as  a  class)  tended  too  much  to  emigrate,  or  to  go  into  the 
towns  and  cities  as  a  labourer. 

(S.S.S.  98). — If  the  information  relating  to  smallholdings  was 
made  more  widely  known  among  agricultural  labourers,  and  some 
means  adopted  by  which  financial  assistance  could  be  given  to 
approved  applicants,  more  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  Small 
Holders'  Act, 

Pekthshibb  (S.S.S.  99). — The  apathy  among  farm  servants  and 
others  in  this  district  in  applying  for  land  is,  in  the  first  place,  due 
to  their  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  Let  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Agriculture  start  to  ofier  two  or  three  smallholdings  in  this 
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district,  and  see  how  many  applications  they  will  get  then.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  offerers  for  anj'  small  place  that  cornea  into  the 
market,  and  men  are  trying  to  save  now  that  they  have  hope, 
but  it  will  take  a  little  time  for  them  to  save  enough  to  feel  them, 
selves  justified  in  making  an  application.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture should  circularise  farm  servants  as  to  what  they  propose 
to  do  in  each  district,  what  money  the  applicant  would  need  to* 
have,  and  what  assistance  they  might  expect  in  given  circum- 
stances. This  should  all  be  made  clear.  Shepherds,  in  particular, 
should  be  informed  what  prospects  there  are  of  their  obtaining 
small  pastoral  holdings.  Lots  of  men  are  asking  for  this  sort  of 
information. 

Section    X.— RESULTS    OF    INVESTIGATION    AS    TO    THE 
WORKING  OF  THE  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS  ACT. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  large  unsatisfied 
demand  for  smallholdings  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry. 

2.  There  is  a  strong  feeUng  that  no  Small  Landholders 
Act  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  for  the  case 
of  the  man  of  experience  and  character  but  insufficient  means. 
Again  and  again  we  find  this  point  emphasised  by  most  rehable 
authorities  in  every  area.  They  point  out  that  men  in  this 
position  are  often  the  best  of  the  rural  workers  and  the  best 
potential  smallholders ;  that  they  form  also  the  class  for 
whom  the  Colonies  offer  so  strong  an  attraction. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  bad  trade  and  economic 
difficxilties  in  the  countries  to  which  emigrants  go  (a  period 
of  very  bad  trade  in  Canada,  for  example,  will  have  a  marked 
effect  in  reducing  the  flow  of  rural  workers  from  Scotland) 
it  would  appear  that  this  question  of  the  moneyless  plough- 
men, labourers,  etc.,  is  a  crucial  factor  if  it  is  desired  to 
stem  materially  the  flow  of  emigration  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  worker.     It  will  be  considered  later. 

3.  Another  criticism  very  often  made  is  that  the  range  of 
the  Small  Landholders  Act  is  too  limited.  For  example,  in 
the  Border  coimties  many  leading  agriculturists  declare  that 

■  small  farms  (up  to  100  acres)  rather  than  smallholdings  in 
the  ordinary  sense  are  what  are  really  wanted,  and  that  the 
Act  should  be  extended  to  cover  all  such  cases.    On  other 
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grounds,  also,  there  is  a  strong  desire  among  farmers  generally 
for  the  benefits  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent  that  are 
conferred  under  the  Small  Landholders  Act. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  as  long  ago 
as  1895,  Mr.  Speir,  of  Newton,  aa  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  made  a  special  survey  of  the 
South-Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  and,  as  a  result,  reported 
that  the  desire  for  a  Land  Court  and  judicial  rents  was  very  much 
on  the  increase.  Mr.  Speir  also  reported  that  agriculture  needed 
a  readjustment  of  rente  to  prices.  "  Everybody  is  of  opinion 
that  nothing  can  rid  agriculture  of  the  millstone  which  hangs 
about  its  neck  so  much  as  a  readjustment  of  rents  in  accordance 
with  the  present  prices.  Many  farmers  say  if  the  rent  is  wrong 
no  amount  of  legislation  in  other  directions  will  make  the  farm 
right."     (C.  7627,  1895). 

4.  The  principle  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  has  already 
been  more  than  justified.  The  existing  smallholders  have 
got  security  of  tenure  with  the  right  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed. 
If  the  Act  had  done  no  more  than  this,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  valuable  one. 

Though  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  1911,  has  been  in 
■operation  only  a  short  time  25,000  persons  have  secuted 
fixity  of  tenure  under  it  and  700  are  in  course  of  getting 
small  holdings. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  operation  of  the  previous 
Small  Holdings  Act  {i.e.,  that  of  1892)  nothing  more  was 
achieved  than  the  creation  of  twenty-five  small  holdings 
by  one  County  Council  (Ross-shire).  » 

It  is  not  questioned  throughout  Scotland  that  the  principle 
of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  of  1911  is  right :  namely  the 
provision  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  (not  competitive)  rents. 
Conservatives  even,  who  previously  attacked  this  principle 
before  the  Act  came  into  operation  are  now,  as  a  rule,  attack- 
ing the  Act,  not  on  this  question,  but  on  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  creating  new  smallholdings,  under  its  provisions, 
is  not  so  rapid  as  it  might  be  :  and  secondly,  that  the  reduction 
of  rents,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  equitable  rent  to  be  paid 
by  the:  Statutory  Small  Tenant  has  been  on  too  considerable 
a  scale. 
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« 

5.  With  regard  to  the  general  machinery  of  the  Small 
Landholders  Act,  namely,  a  Land  Court  with  judicial  functions 
and  a  Board  of  Agriculture  with  executive  functions,  the 
two  bodies  being  quite  distinct,  there  is  general  approval. 

Criticisms  are  diected  mainly  to  the  scope  of  the  Act  in 
the  matter  of  creating  new  smallholdings.  Undoubtedly 
, there  are  minor  provisions  in  the  Act  which  do  not  tend  in 
the  direction  of  securing  that  new  holdings  are  rapidly  made. 
The  special  importance  of  this  is  very  largely  in  regard  to 
stemming  the  flow  of  emigration.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  something  more  must  be  done  to  secure  the  more  speedy 
and  the  more  extensive  creation  of  new  smallholdings.  We 
do  not  say  this  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
we  fully  recognise  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour ; 
and  some  of  these  difficulties  will  now  be  referred  to.  But 
we  are  directing  attention  to  what  is  regarded  throughout 
Scotland  as  an  urgent  matter. 

Section  XL— SOME  PROVISIONS    OF  THE   SMALL    LAND- 
HOLDERS ACT  WHICH  REQUIRE  AMENDMENT. 

The  Umitations  in  the  Small  Landholders  Act  handicap  action 
in  a  way  that  is  not  always  reahsed. 

1.  A  provision  which  entails  a  long-drawn  out  expensive 
and  laborious  legal  process  is  that  of  Section  7  (11)  of  the 
Act,  which  empowers  a  proprietor  or  sitting  tenant  to  go 
past  the  Land  Court  and  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  Arbiter  to  assess  compensation  in  respect  of  land  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings. 

This  claim  for  compensation  can  be  in  respect  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  loss  which  can  be  alleged  by  the  owner 
or  the  existing  tenant :  not  only  (in  the  case  of  the  owner) 
in  respect  of  actual  loss  of  rent  on  the  land  taken  for  small- 
holdings but  also  for  loss  of  rent  on  the  remainder  of  the  farm ; 
also  for  loss  of  prestige  through  the  proprietor  not  having 
his  tenants  so  completely  imder  his  control  as  before,  and  as 
a  resulting  loss  of  capital  value  on  the  assumption  that  the 
estate  would  sell  at  a  smaller  price  because  of  the  tenants 
having  gained  security  of  tenure.    Conjectural  depreciation 
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of  sporting  values  would  also  be  included.  In  regard  only  to 
the  alleged  injury  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  from  which 
the  land  has  been  taken,  many  smaller  factors  have  to  be 
considered,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  farm  as  regards 
cultivation  and  rotation,  the  value  of  the  grass  on  the  land 
taken,  the  excessive  size  of  the  buildings,  the  state  of  the 
fences,  drains,  etc.  There  may  also  be  claims  in  respect  of 
the  landlord's  habihty  to  take  over  sheep  stock,  as  regards 
claims  in  respect  of  acchmatisation  value.  In  the  case  of  the 
tenant  there  is  also  room  for  a  variety  of  claims  for  com- 
pensation ;  for  example,  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  the  land 
taken  forms  part  or  the  whole  of  his  tenancy,  so  that  he  is 
entitled  to  away-going  tenants'  rights,  including  compensation 
for  improvements  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland) 
Act,  1908 ;  also  for  all  loss  incurred  through  compulsory 
reduction  of  stock,  implements,  etc. 

We  consider  that  this  right  of  apphcation  to  the  Court  of 
Session  should  be  abolished.  The  Land  Court  should  be  the 
body  to  assess  the  compensation. 

In  assessing  claims  for  compensation  as  regards  losses  to 
the  proprietor,  the  essential  feature  we  consider  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  normal  agricultural  rent  received  from  the  land 
before  and  after  it  is  taken  for  small  holdings.  If,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  diminution  in  this  rent  received  in  respect  of  the  area  we 
consider  that  there  should  be  no  compensation  paid  except 
in  regard  to  such  claims  as  have  in  fact  to  be  met  by  the 
landlord  (e.g.,  in  respect  of  acclimatisation  value,  and  any 
actual  liabilities  owing  by  the  proprietor  to  the  tenant).  No 
allowance  should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  compulsory  taking 
of  the  land,  nor  in  respect  of  sporting  values.  The  tenants' 
rights  to  compensation  should  of  course  be  fully  maintained. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  deal  equitably  and  fairly  with  the 
parties,  but  not  to  pile  up  (at  the  expense  of  the  State)  huge 
claims  for  hjqjothetical  losses  :  nor  to  compensate  the  owners 
for  the  mis-application  of  the  land. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  giving  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  power  to  prevent  a  proprietor  from  letting  a  farm 
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which  the  Board  consider  desirable  for  small  holdings.  A 
proprietor,  while  negotiating  with  the  Board,  is  apparently 
at  full  hberty  to  let  the  farm  otherwise,  and  as  the  funds  of 
the  Board  are  very  hmited,  they  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
interfere  when  a  farm  is  once  let,  as  they  are  then  faced  with 
the  additional  burden  of  claims  for  compensation  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant. 

One  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty  would  be  that  when  the 
Board  had  prepared  a  prehminary  scheme  (indicating  roughly 
what  was  intended  to  be  done)  for  small  holdings,  preferably 
in  respect  of  farms  where  the  sitting  tenant  was  not  renewing 
his  lease,  the  Board  might  have  this  preliminary  scheme 
provisionally  approved  by  the  Land  Court.  This  preliminary 
scheme  might  be  so  approved  a  year  before  the  expiration 
of  the  expiring  lease  so  as  to  allow  the  arrangements  for 
small  holdings  to  be  made  during  the  first  six  months  of 
that  last  year  and  before  the  actual  expiry  of  the  lease.  During 
such  period  (say,  six  months)  the  proprietor  would  not  be 
allowed  to  let  the  farm  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court 
or  the  Board,  and  the  duty  would  be  on  the  Board  to  complete 
their  scheme  within  that  period.  Even  in  the  event  of  the 
proposed  scheme  of  small  holdings  falling  through,  this  would 
still  leave  the  proprietor  free  during  the  last  six  months 
to  arrange  for  letting  the  farm  otherwise. 

3.  Again,  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Act  preventing 
the  acquisition  of  land  on  lease  at  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
frequently  prevent  all  possibility  of  the  Board  acquiring 
land  most  desired  by  small  holders ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  do  not  desire  to  create  a  sense  of  insecurity  among  farmers 
who  are  making  a  full  economic  use  of  their  land.  This  latter 
is  a  point  we  wish  to  emphasise  very  clearly.  There  is  every 
year  a  large  number  of  farms  coming  into  the  market  where 
the  sitting  tenant  does  not  wish  to  renew.  These  offer  excellent 
opportunities  for  new  smallholdings  without  interfering  with 
existina;  tenants. 

4.  Again,  a  cause  of  great  delay  in  the  acquisition  by  the 
Board  of  a  farm  is  the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  negotiations 
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with  the  proprietor  for  taking  the  farm  must  first  have  failed 
before  the  Board  can  go  to  the  Land  Court  for  a  compulsory 
order.  This  course  of  negotiations  is  binding  on  the  Board ; 
and  the  result  is  that  prolongation  of  these  negotiations  may 
only  be  an  excuse  by  the  agent  of  the  proprietor  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  let  the  farm  otherwise. 

Once  an  area  was  scheduled  for  a  preUminary  scheme  it 
should  be  provided  that  the  land  could  not  be  disposed  of,  even 
for  small  holdings,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  or  Board. 

5.  The  inducement  in  practice  is  considerable  for  proprietors 
to  refuse  to  make  smallholdings  by  agreement  and  to  prefer 
rather  to  have  compulsory  orders  made  in  order  to  gain  the 
benefits  of  the  extensive  claims  to  compensation  which  may 
be  made  under  the  proviso  to  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  1911. 

6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  no  power  to  compel  a 
proprietor  to  divulge  information  as  to  the  tenure  of  farm  leases, 
the  size  and  rent,  etc.,  of  farms,  and  they  are  sometimes 
refused  this  information. 

We  consider  the  Board  should  have  power  to  require  infor- 
mation on  these  matters.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
examine  leases.  A  form  showing  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion desired  might  be  issued  to  proprietors  and  the  filling  in  of 
the  particulars  would  not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

7.  There  are  undoubtedly  difficulties  created  by  the  fact 
that  proprietors,  who  in  the  past  have  exerted  themselves 
to  maintain  smallholdings  on  their  estates,  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  proprietors  who  had  only 
large  farms.  The  tenants  of  the  former  can  apply  to  the 
Land  Court  for  a  fair  or  equitable  rent,  and  this  fair  or  equit- 
able rent  generally  means  a  reduction  of  from  20  to  35  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  formerly  paid.  For  this  reduction  no  claim 
for  compensation  can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proprietor  who  has  no  small  tenants  on  his  land  is  entitled 
(as  already  explained)  to  claim  compensation  in  respect  of 
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every  conceivable  loss  that  can  be  alleged  resulting  from  the 
policy  of  placing  new  smallholders  on  his  estate.  This 
difficulty  is  especially  prominent  in  localities  where  the  general 
average  of  the  farms  is  of  moderate  size  (from  30  to  200  acres) 
and  .very  much  in  demand  by  successful  tenants.  In  these 
cases  the  diSerence  between  the  competitive  rent  and  the 
fair  or  equitable  rent  is  large,  and  a  scheme  for  creating  com- 
pulsorily  new  smallholdings  under  the  Act  is  again  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  large  compensation  claimed  under 
the  Act.  It  is  held  that  in  this  way  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  operate  unfairly  towards  the  more  deserving  landlord 
who  has  endeavoured  in  the  past  to  maintain  smallholdings 
as  compared  with  the  proprietor  who  has  merged  them  into 
large  farms. 

8.  Another  disability  in  the  matter  of  creating  new  small 
holdings  is  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  making  advances  for  the  permanent  equipment 
of  new  small  holdings.  A  more  adequate  method  of  financing 
the  setting  up  of  new  small  holdings  is  essential  if  it  is  desired 
to  secure  the  creation  of  anything  like  the  number  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  existing  deficiency.  It  could  be  met 
either  by  the  better  organisation  of  private  or  co-operative 
rural  credit  societies  or  by  advances  by  the  State.  But  this 
would  not  be  a  productive  economic  expenditure  so  far  as 
it  was  spent  on  extravagant  compensation  claims  and  legal 
costs.     (See  also  paragraph  11.) 

9.  Section  26  (2)  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  1911,  should 
be  altered  so  that  any  holder  might  have  the  right,  subject 
to  the  permission  of  the  Land  Court,  to  hold  more  than  one 
holding  or  land  belonging  to  more  than  one  landlord  under  the 
Act,  provided  that  the  combined  area  did  not  exceed  50  acres 
or  the  combined  rent  £50 ;  while  regarding  enlargement  not 
only  existing  crofters,  but  existing  yearly  tenants,  qualified 
lease-holders  and  new  holders,  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
enlargements  from  neighbouring  proprietors  in  respect  of  any 
available  land  without  restriction  as  to  distance. 

M 
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10.  As  regards  Section  27  of  the  Act,  which  provides  special 
treatment  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  Island  of  Lewis  which 
lies  within  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  there  is  a  demand 
that  this  special  treatment  should  be  apphed  more  thoroughly 
and  that  all  land  of  not  less  than  £30  rent  should  be  made 
available  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  notwithstanding 
the  proAosions  of  the  Act  to  the  contrary.  This  imphes  an 
amendment  of  Section  7  (16)  so  far  as  that  part  of  Lewis  is 
concerned. 

11.  More  generally,  there  is  the  important  point  already 
referred  to  as  to  lack  of  means  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
holdings  by  people  otherwise  suitable.  At  present  no  one  is 
considered  eligible  for  a  holding  who  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  means  to  stock  it.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
people,  especially  young  able-bodied  people,  who  have  not 
the  means  to  satisfy  this  condition ;  and  there  is  considerable 
demand  on  their  part  that  loan  monies  should  be  provided 
for  their  assistance.  Many  would  like  the  money  to  be 
advanced  by  the  State  ;  others  would  like  to  see  the  necessary 
credit  facilities  provided  by  some  system  of  co-operative 
credit,  whereby  the  responsibility  for  the  advance  in  respect 
of  the  farm  stock  would  be  more  effectively  imposed  upon 
the  individual  who  obtains  it,  than  if  the  money  were 
advanced  directly  by  the  State.  There  are  obvious  objections, 
on  grounds  of  principle,  to  the  State  making  advances  (not 
properly  secured)  for  purposes  of  stocking  holdings ;  but 
there  are  no  objections  to  such  advances  being  arranged 
for  iQcally  through  the  instrumentality  of  properly-managed 
co-operative  credit  organisations  working  with  capital  provided 
otherwise  than  by  the  State.  It  must  be  reaHsed,  that  it 
is  a  great  matter  if  the  State  assists  in  the  provision  of  the 
buildings  on  the  holdings. 

One  Conservative  candidate  at  least,  for  example,  advocates 
that,  at  the  outset,  and  before  local  co-operative  banks  have 
been  organised  for  this  purpose  of  assisting  the  stocking  of  small 
holdings,  "  the  money  should  be  available  by  means  of  a  direct 
Government  grant  at  a  low  rate  of  interest."     "  I  admit  the 
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advantages  arising  from  this  money  being  provided  by  those 
banks,"  he  continues,  "  but  we  should  not  risk  delay  in  estab- 
lishing our  scheme.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made  for  this 
necessary  money  at  first  being  obtained  by  direct  Government 
loan." 

The  subject  is  discussed  further  on  pages  241  to  246. 

12.  The  present  provisions  imposing  so  much  work  as 
regards  new  small  holdings  on  the  Commissioner  for  Small 
Holdings  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  other  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  available  (if  necessary)  for  this 
work.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  avoid  delay  unless  alteration 
is  made  in  this  respect. 

13.  The  exclusion  from  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  any  land  being,  or  forming  part  of,  the  home  farm  of 
an  estate  or  of  any  pohcy  or  park  might  be  modified  in  the 
sense  of  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  such  land  for  holdings  where  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  land  so  attached  was  in  fact  in  excess  of  what 
would  reasonably  or  normally  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for 
such  purposes  and  where  it  was  difficult  otherwise  for  small 
holders  to  be  located  elsewhere.  The  point  is  not  to  infringe 
the  reasonable  amenity  of  any  person  but  to  provide  a 
means  for  preventing  this  exception  operating  in  an  unreason- 
able manner.  A  similar  provision  should  be  made  as  regards 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  a  burgh. 

14.  Power  should  be  given  to  a  statutory  small  tenant  to 
obtain  an  enlargement  of  his  holding. 

15.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  delay  occurs  through  the 
inability  of  the  present  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriciilture 
and  of  the  Land  Court  to  deal  with  the  volume  of  work  which 
accumulates  and  provision  should  be  made  for  devolution  of 
work  to  the  localities,  e.g.,  by  district  officials  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and,  as  regards  the  Land  Court,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  by  which  one  permanent  member  of  the 
Court  sitting  with  local  councillors  or  local  assessors  might 
hold  a  local  court  exercising  such  powers  as  were  delegated 
to  them. 
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We  are  not  in  favour  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
permanent  officials  attached  to  these  bodies  and,  especially 
as  regards  the  Land  Court,  we  think  that  one  official  member 
of  that  body  exercising  jurisdiction  in  a  specified  number  of 
counties  and  sitting  in  a  Court  containing  also  local  representa- 
tives would  conduce  to  the  work  being  performed  with  greater 
dispatch.  An  appeal  could  always  be  allowed  to  the  Court 
as  a  whole  sitting  with  its  official  chairman  and  its  other 
official  members.  The  general  rules  and  principles  to  be 
apphed  could  be  determined  thus  by  the  Court  as  a  whole, 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  that  they  were 
apphed  by  these  other  bodies  sitting  locally.. 

16.  Once  an  appUcant  is  accepted  as  suitable  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  he  should  have  the  opportimity  of  getting  a 
holding  within  a  reasonable  time  (say  a  few  months).  It  is 
highly  undesirable  that  appUcants  accepted  as  suitable  should 
be  kept  waiting  indefinitely.  If  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
doing  anything  for  them  they  should  be  told  so ;  but  this  is 
a  result  entirely  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legislation. 

17.  In  an  order  constituting  holdings  the  Land  Court 
should  have  power,  on  reasonable  cause  shown  that  a  suitable 
supply  of  water  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise,  to  determine 
the  conditions  on  which  the  necessary  supply  of  water  shall 
be  obtainable  from  available  sources. 

18.  On  the  application  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
Land  Court  should  have  power,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  application  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  addi- 
tional land  for  common  grazing  be  made  available  to  admit 
new  smallholders  and  cottars  to  rights  of  grazing  on  existing 
-common  pastures. 


CHAPTER  EX. 

TENANTS'  DISABILITY  TO  EQUIP. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SMALL 
LANDHOLDERS  ACT  TO  LARGE  FARMS. 

Section  I.— THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  TENANT'S 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Insecurity  of  tenure,  "  the  fear  which  haunts  the  enter- 
prising farmer,"  and  various  restrictions  and  conditions  in 
leases  are  great  hindrances  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 

Formerly,  nearly  all  agricultural  leases  had  a  nineteen 
years'  duration,  with  a  break  at  five  or  seven  years.  This 
gave  the  farmer  an  incentive  to  farm  well  during  the  early 
part  of  the  lease,  but  when  he  was  within  a  few  years  of  its 
expiry  he  frequently  starved  the  land  and  took  out  of  it  all 
■he  could. 

There  was  no  compensation  for  any  improvements  made 
during  the  tenancy.  The  tenant  derived  no  benefit  by  keep- 
ing the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease,  the  landlord  was  in  a  position  to  resume  possession 
without  paying  the  farmer,  his  tenant,  for  any  increase  in 
the  value  of  houses,  steadings,  fences,  or  drains,  or  for  an 
improved  state  of  fertility  as  a  result  of  .manuring  and 
labouring  the  land  done  by  the  tenant. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  commencing  with  the  Act 
of  1883,  and  culminating  with  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1908, 
were  passed  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  aboUshing 
certain  presumptions  and  privileges  which  hitherto  existed 
in  favour  of  the  landlord.  The  general  object  of  these  Acts 
was  to  secure  to  the  tenant  compensation  for  "  unexhausted 
improvements,"  that  is  to  say,  compensation  for  the  labour 
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and  capital  employed  by  the  tenant  in  execution  of  improve- 
ments which,  at  the  date  of  the  tenants'  quitting  the  farm, 
have  increased  its  value.  This  right  to  compensation  only 
arises  on  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  and  any  agreement 
which  deprives  the  tenant  of  his  claim,  is  declared  to  be 
invalid. 

We  find  that  the  further  extension  of  this  principle  of 
securing  to  the  tenant  adequate  value  for  the  permanent 
improvements  which  he  makes  is  needed  for  the  double 
reason  of  justice  to  the  tanant  and  of  securing  that  greater 
labour  and  capital  are  invested  by  him  in  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  land. 

Section    II.— THE    AGRICULTURAL    HOLDINGS    ACTS. 

Though  the  Act  of  1908  thus  purported  to  give  the  tenant 
compensation  for  improvements  as  these  may  be  determined 
by  agreement  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  and,  failing 
this,  by  arbitration  under  the  Act,  it  yet  permits  the  landlord 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  tenant  whereby  a  scale  of 
compensation  is  substituted  for  that  under  the  Act,  the 
proviso  being  that  such  compensation  "  must  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  existing  at 
the  time  of  making  the  agreement."  In  practice,  this  sub- 
stituted scale  of  compensation  is  inserted  frequently  in  the 
tenant's  lease  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy  and  the 
duration  of  the  lease  may  be  anything  from  five  to  nineteen 
years.  In  the  case  of  Bdl  v.  Graham,  the  Court  of  Session 
decided  that  when  such  an  agreement  is  challenged  by  the 
tenant  as  not  being  fair  and  reasonable,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Arbiter  to  decide  the  question,  keeping  in  view  that  the 
criterion  is  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of  the  agreement 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
making,  and  without  regard  to  what  may  have  happened  since. 
His  decision  may  be  set  aside  by  a  Court  of  Law  and  indica- 
tions were  given  by  the  Court  that  an  Arbiter  should  be  slow 
to  interfere  with  such  an  agreement  unless  it  is  unconscionable 
in  its  terms.    These  scales  are  largely  resorted  to  in  leases, 
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and  in  the  ordinary  case  they  are  inserted  with  the  one  object 
of  restricting  the  tenant's  claim  for  compensation  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  In  practice  they  have  that  effect,  because 
the  tenant  does  not  rely  on  the  Act  to  get  compensation,  but 
takes  it  out  of  the  land  instead.  Speaking  generally,  too, 
when  the  tenant  enters  into  the  lease,  he  has  to  take  it  more 
or  less  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  landlord  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason  for  the  substituted 
scale  is  that  the  landlord  wishes  to  restrict  the  tenant's  claim 
within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible,  and  the  principle  of 
the  Act,  which  was  to  induce  the  tenant  to  farm  as  well  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  lease  as  in  the  early  part,  is  thereby 
in  a  measure  defeated. 

What  the  tenant  gets  compensation  for  hes  chiefly  in  the 
appUcation  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial,  to  the  lands, 
and  from  the  consumption  of  feeding  stuffs  consimied  on 
the  holding  by  cattle,  etc.  These  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs  are  constantly  changing  in  their  composition  and  char- 
acter, and  new  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  are  being  found, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  commencement  of  a  nineteen 
years'  lease  to  feame  a  scale  of  compensation  which  wiU  be 
fair  and  reasonable  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease.  In  prac- 
tice, the  substituted  scale  generally  provides  compensation 
inadequate  but  "  not  unconscionable "  for  certain  manures 
and  feeding  stuffs,  well  known  at  the  time  when  the  agree- 
ment is  made,  and  then  follows  a  clause  "  all  others  exhausted 
by  the  first  crop."  A  tenant,  therefore,  who  utilises  the 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  which  modem  science  and  com- 
merce have  put  at  his  disposal,  finds  that  he  gets  no  compen- 
sation at  all  for  a  great  part  of  the  substances  appUed  by 
him  to  the  lands,  but  the  Arbiter  applying  the  Act  may 
not  be  able  to  say  that  the  substituted  scale  is  unfair  and 
unreasonable,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement.  If  the  principle  were 
adopted  that  the  full  responsibihty  of  cultivating  the  lands 
be  placed  on  the  tenant,  then  all  the  provisions  in  the  Act 
which  interfere  with  his  discretion  in  the  mode  of  cultivation 
and  management  should  be  excised  from  the  Act. 
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Section  III.— A  FEW  EXCERPTS  FROM  FARM  LEASES. 

The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  farm  leases  : 

Regarding  clauses  imposing  hea-yy  manuxing  obligations 
and  Umiting  the  tenant  to  compensation  for  unexhaiasted 
manures  to  cases  where  they  are  in  excess  of  the  almost  im- 
possible stipulated  amounts,  it  has  been  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Session  that  where  there  is  nothing  but  an  obligation 
in  the  lease  to  manure  heavily,  the  tenant  is  not  restricted 
in  his  claim  for  unexhausted  manures.  But  Lord  President 
Dunedin  expressly  reserved  his  opinion  in  the  case  where 
the  heavy  manuring  obligation  was  backed  by  a  restriction 
that  no  compensation  was  to  be  given  except  for  the  excess. 

"  And  the  leasee  shall  in  each  year  thoroughly  work  and  clean 
the  whole  fallow  and  green-crop  lands,  and  shall  manure  the 
same  with  solid,  good  and  weU-prepared  farmyard  or  town's 
dung  at  the  following  rates  per  imperial  acre,  viz.,  land  for  potato 
crop,  with  at  least  seventy  cubic  yards  ;  land  for  turnip  and  other 
green  crops,  not  potatoes,  with  at  least  sixty-five  cubic  yards ; 
land  in  naked  fallow,  with  at  least  fifty  cubic  yards.  But  with 
power  to  use,  instead  of  said  farmyard  or  town's  dung,  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  bone  manure,  guano  or  other  manures,  nitrate 
of  soda  being  specially  excepted ;  provided  always  that  the  use 
of  such  manures,  and  the  quantity  applied,  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  good  husbandry  in  the  district  at  the  time." 

«  *  *  *  s|s 

"  but  no  payment  shall  be  made  .  .  .  for  any  unexhausted  manures, 
excepting  any  such  as  shall  be  applied  in  excess  of  what  is 
stipulated  above." 

Note. — The  strenuousness  of  this  obligation  consists  in  the 
large  quantity  of  manures  requiring  to  be  applied  to  the  lands. 
Sixty-five  cubic  yards  of  dung  amounts  to  over  40  tons,  and 
applied  at  that  rate,  the  dung  could  not  be  ploughed  in.  Then 
the  obligation  is  backed  up  by  the  further  Clause  "  that  no  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  for  any  unexhausted  manures  except  as  shall 
have  been  applied  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  amounts."  Manure 
applied  in  these  quantities,  even  to  the  most  exhausting  crops 
would  leave  a  considerable  residuum  unexhausted  and  the  object 
of  the  Clause  undoubtedly  is  to  compel  the  farmer  to  farm  well 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  him  from  all  compensation. 
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"  And  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided  and  declared  that  if  the 
said  ...  or  his  foresaids  shall  continue  to  possess  the  subjects 
hereby  let  after  the  expiration  of  the  foresaid  period  of  nineteen 
years  by  tacit  relocation  or  any  other  manner  without  a  new 
Agreement  reduced  to  writing  or  against  the  pleasure  of  the 
Proprietor  then  and  in  that  case  he  and  they  shall  thereafter  so 
long  as  he  and  they  shall  continue  so  to  possess  the  said  subjects 
pay  the  sum  of  £2,000  sterling  of  yearly  rent  for  said  subjects  at 
the  terms  and  by  the  proportions  before  specified  besides  per- 
forming or  complying  with  the  whole  of  the  conditions  above 
specified,  but  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  Proprietor  to 
remove  the  Lessee. 

Note. — Under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1908  a  tenant 
under  a  lease  of  nineteen  years  requires  to  get  a  year's  clear  notice 
to  quit,  otherwise  the  leaae  is  renewed  for  a  year  by  what  is  known 
as  tacit  relocation.  The  tenant  on  the  other  hand  requires  to 
give  the  landlord  similar  notice  before  he  could  leave.  A  tenant 
could,  therefore,  only  remain  in  the  farm  after  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  it  the  landlord  failed  to  give  the  necessary  notice.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  rent  to  be  charged  is  more  than  twice 
the  rent  in  the  lease,  and  the  Clause  is  so  obviously  unfair  that 
probably  no  Court  of  Law  would  sanction  it.  The  object  of 
the  Clause  is  to  prevent  tacit  relocation  from  applying  to  this 
lease  and  to  fix  a  stated  rent  for  occupancy  after  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  untU  a  new  bargain  is  made.  A  tenant  in  that  position 
may  be  expected  to  come  to  the  landlord's  terms  quickly. 

A  Clause  from  a  Lanarkshire  Lease  dated  1898. 

"  And  further,  the  tenants  bind  themselves  not  to  use  any 
part  of  the  farm  for  the  growing  of  strawberries  without  giving 
previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  landlords,  and  for  any  ground 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  the  tenants  bind  themselves 
to  pay  an  additional  rent  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  acre  per 
annum  so  long  as  such  ground  is  so  used,  which  additional  rent 
shall  be  payable  along  with  the  rent  before  stipulated  at  the 
terms  and  with  interest  during  non-pa3Tnent  aU  as  before  provided 
with  regard  to  the  principal  rent." 

Section    IV.— THE     FAILURE    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
[HOLDINGS  ACTS. 

In  addition  to  being  unfair  to  the  improving  tenant,  the 
Acts  fail  to  encourage  adequately  cumulative  fertility.  The 
following,  for  example,  is  an  instance  reported  by  one  of  the 
best-known  farmers  in  Scotland : 
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I  was  recently  consulted  by  a  farmer  who  was  approaching  the 
end  of  his  lease,  and  who  for  family  reasons  did  not  wish  for  a 
renewal,  as  to  the  most  profitable  course  to  follow  during  the 
remaining  three  years  of  his  tenancy.  I  went  into  the  matter 
fully  with  h^m  and  the  following  are  the  facts : 

During  the  last  three  years  he  had  purchased  manure  to  the 
value  of  £1,049 143.  6d.,  and  artificial  manure  costing  £1,001 193.  3d. 
If  he  had  b^n  leaving  his  farm  at  the  last  term,  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  compensation  estimated  at  the  usual  scale  prices 
amounting  to  £222  lis.  8d.  He  has  managed  to  farm  well  and 
applied  manures  and  used  feeding  stuffs  on  a  liberal  scale  during 
the  whole  currency  of  his  lease,  and  estimated  that  his  crops 
would  not  materially  be  reduced  if  he  withheld  the  stable  manure 
for  the  next  three  years.  If  he  continued  to  manage  as  he  had 
done  for  sixteen  years,  he  would  receive  at  his  outgoing  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  £222  Us.  8d.  If  he  withheld 
the  stable  manure  he  would  save  the  cost,  viz.,  £1,049  14s.  6d., 
and  would  be  entitled  to  £25  lis.  8d.  as  compensation  for  artificial 
manures.  He  was  at  hberty  to  take  the  latter  course,  and  yet 
fully  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  lease.  The  profit  in 
adopting  the  latter  course,  assuming  that  he  w£is  right  in  his 
estimate  that  his  crop  would  not  suffer,  would  be  £852  14s.  6d. 
Would  any  arbiter  award  this  sum  as  compensation  for  cumulative 
fertility  ?  If  not,  what  course  would  any  prudent  man  adopt 
in  the  circumstances  stated  ?  Was  not  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  passed  with  the  view  of  encouraging  farmers  to  maintain 
the  land  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  ?  In  the  case  referred 
to,  what  inducement  had  the  tenant  to  do  so  ? 

In  addition,  the  co^se  of  proceedings  under  the  Acts  is 
costly  and  not  free  from  worry,  and  the  tenant,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  willingly  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  When 
a  farmer,  holding  upon  a  lease,  is  within  two  or  three  years  of 
its  termination,  he  begins  very  frequently  to  take  what  he  can 
out  of  the  soil,  rather  than  risk  endeavouring  to  recover  com- 
pensation. 

The  result  is  greatly  to  decrease  the  fertiUty  and 
productivity  of  the  land. 

•  Further,  the  farmer  holding  on  a  lease  who  intends  to  apply 
for  a  renewal  on  the  termination  of  his  present  tenancy  is 
faced  with  another  difficulty.  If  his  farm  is  in  good  heart 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  at  the  end  of  the  lease, 
he  is  the  more  likely  to  have  to  compete  with  other  ofEerers 
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for  a  renewal.  He  may  have  to  pay  a  larger  rent  on  account 
of  the  improvements  he  himself  has  made,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  remain  in  his  farm.  There  are  hkely  to  be  others 
who  will  pay  a  higher  rent  for  a  farm  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. These  men  will  compete  with  the  sitting  tenant, 
and  if  they  secure  the  farm  they  may  (and  sometimes  do) 
rapidly  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  give  up  the  farm 
at  a  break  or  at  the  end  of  their  lease.  In  such  a  case,  not 
only  is  the  original  tenant  a  sufferer,  but  the  landlord  is  also 
an  ultimate  loser.  In  any  case  the  practice  is  bad,  in  that 
its  natural  tendency  is  towards  under-development  by  sitting 
tenants. 

Another  difficulty  which  the  enterprising  farmer  who 
improves  the  productivity  of  his  farm  has  to  face  at  the 
end  of  his  lease,  is  that  even  if  he  is  not  required  as  a  result 
of  competition  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  his  position  in 
negotiating  for  repairs  to  houses,  or  steadings,  or  fences  with 
the  landlord  is  prejudiced,  because  both  know  that  a  tenant 
can  easily  be  had.  If  he,  following  the  recognised  practice, 
exhausts  the  soil  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
lease,  the  landlord  is  willing  to  accept  him  at  the  same,  or 
perhaps  at  even  a  reduced  rent,  as  there  are  no  competitors. 
There  is  an  old  saying  amongst  farmers  which  expresses  the 
matter  succinctly  :  "  Improve  an'  ye  flit :  lat  alane  an'  ye  sit." 

Many  farms  in  Scotland  are  held  now  on  year-to-year 
leases.  In  such  cases  the  tenant  will  not  expend  money 
or  labour  in  bringiug  the  land  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  he  would  do  so,  as 
there  is  always  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  that  he  may  have  to 
leave  the  farm  on  some  pretext  or  other.  Draining,  manur- 
ing, fencing,  or  cutting  brackens  are  all  improvements  of  a 
continuing  nature,  giving  a  return  over  a  period  of  years 
on  the  capital  and  labour  expended  in  making  them.  Unless 
the  farmer  is  sure  of  remaining  in  possession,  he  does  not 
execute  these  improvements. 

With  the  exception  of  the  claim  for  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  for  damage  by  winged  game 
and  deer,  and   for  compensation  for  disturbance  and   for 
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some  minor  matters,  the  Act  is  only  permissive.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  proAdsions  with  regard  to  compensation 
for  disturbance  are  involved,  and  on  this  account,  the  clause 
is  not  of  much  benefit  to  a  tenant  farmer. 

While  the  Act  purports  to  give  freedom  of  cropping,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  regarding  which  the 
landlord  may  insist  upon  certain  conditions.  In  that  event 
the  tenant  does  not  really  enjoy  freedom  of  cropping,  as  he 
must  leave  his  land  in  the  condition  stipulated  for  in  the  lease. 
In  order  to  do  so,  a  certain  rotation  of  cropping  must  be  ob- 
served, so  that  in  effect  there  is  no  real  freedom  of  cropping 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  the  lease. 

Sometimes  onerous  conditions  are  inserted  with  regard  to 
the  up-keep  of  houses  and  fences. 

To  such  an  extent  are  farmers  affected  by  insecurity  of 
tenure,  that  it  is  stated  by  them  all  over  the  country,  that 
if  they  had  security  of  tenure  at  an  equitable  rent,  the  whole 
aspect  of  agriculture  would  be  changed.  Their  enterprise 
would  then  be  more  appropriately  rewarded. 


Section    v.— FAILURE    OF    AGRICULTURAL    HOLDINGS 
ACTS  :    TYPICAL  REPLIES. 

From  a  large  mass  of  evidence  by  agriculturists  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following,  from  many  of  the 
best-known  and  most  successful  farmers  in  Scotland,  are 
typical  specimens : 

Abbkdbenshibb  (R.B.  3). — With  security  of  tenure  farmers 
would  put  more  into  the  land.  They  usually  lime  and  manure 
well  in  the  early  years  of  their  lease,  but  cease  to  do  so  in  the 
latter  years,  thus  reducing  the  yield. 

{R.B.  4). — Without  security  of  tenure  no  farmer  can  afford  to 
lay  down  what  he  has  no  guarantee  of  taking  out. 

(R.B.  5). — Farmers  here  are  not  safe  to  make  any  permanent 
improvement  either  upon  land  or  houses  with  any  prospect  of  being 
paid  adequately  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 
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(B.B.  12). — Without  security  of  tenure  high  farming  is  exposed 
to  the  injustice  of  having  to  pay  increased  rent  on  renewing  a 
lease  because  of  the  improvement  brought  about  on  the  farm 
solely  by  the  tenant, 

Aybshtre  (S.S.S.  9). — A  great  deal  of  the  land  here  is  now 
let  on  year-to-year  leases,  and  no  inducement  is  held  out  to  farm 
well,  for  although  the  farmers  can  claim  for  unexhausted  manures 
and  improvements,  yet  the  claim  is  very  often  very  costly  to 
substantiate,  and  a  great  many  prefer  to  harry  the  land  as  much 
as  possible  and  make  no  claim  when  giving  up. 

(S.S.S.  12). — One  great  drawback  to  farming  here  is  the  holding 
of  land  from  year-to-year  instead  of  on  a  lease.  It  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  man  who  farms  under  this  system 
will  farm  his  land  so  weU  as  the  man  who  knows,  if  he  treats  the 
land  well  he  has  a  chance  of  some  return  for  his  outlay.  There 
is  always  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  with  the  man  who  only  farms 
from  year-to-year,  and  on  that  account  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm 
so  held  farmed  so  well  as  where  the  land  is  held  on  lease. 

DuMFEiES-SHiRE  (S.S.S,  25). — When  a  farmer  enters  his  farm  he 
grades  it  up  for  a  course  of  cropping,  say  seven  years,  and  keeps 
it  going  five  or  six  years.  After  that  he  takes  all  out  of  it  he  can, 
and  consequently  starves  it  for  six  or  seven  years  or  right  on  to 
the  end  of  his  fifteen  or  nineteen  years'  lease,  or  until  a  new 
bargain  is  made.  The  A.  H.  Acts  were  intended  to  reward  the 
farmer  who  maintained  the  condition  of  his  land  until  the  end 
of  his  lease,  but  lawyers  and  factors  speedily  checkmated  this 
reward  with  rates  of  compensation  for  manures,  which  only 
reward  the  worst  farmers.  Cumulative  fertility  is  still  ignored, 
and  while  this  continues  no  blame  can  attach  to  farmers  for 
running  out  farms  towards  the  end  of  leases. 

Fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent  would  at  once  put  new  life  into 
occupiers  here  ;  we  would  feel  that  come  what  would  neither  laird 
nor  factor  could  oust  us  from  house  and  home  or  charge  rent  upon 
the  improvements  which  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  brought  about. 

Ktokcudbeightshieb  (S.S.S.  44). — A  farm  well  farmed  and  in 
good  condition  I  have  always  found  militate  against  the  sitting 
tenant  at  the  end  of  his  lease.  Many  farmers  in  a  similar  situation 
to  myself  after  having  lived  some  time  in  a  locality  did  not  wish 
to  have  their  farms  put  on  the  market  over  their  head,  and  though 
the  farms  were  too  highly  rented,  retook  them  in  face  of  the 
landlord's  threat  so  to  do. 

A  well  farmed  farm  here  in  high  condition  is  nearly  almost  sure 
to  let  at  more  money,  beiiig  taken  frequently  by  a  novice  with 
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money  to  lose,  or  a  land  sucker,  who  takes  aU  out  in  one  lease 
and  throws  the  farm  up  or  gets  hia  rent  reduced  by  grumbling 
at  the  poor  state  of  his  holding. 

(S.S.S.  46). — There  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in 
securing  to  an  improving  tenant  the  value  of  his  unexhausted 
improvements.  Hitherto  those  have  not  nearly  got  the  value  of 
their  improvements,  whilst  those  who  reduce  their  farms  get  more 
than  they  deserve.  The  legal  expense  in  appraising  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  work  done. 

KiNCARDiNESHiRB  (R.B.  23.) — Insecurity  of  tenure  holds  back 
agricultural  development.  Farmers  are  materially  affected  by 
insecurity  of  tenure.  This  is  really  at  the  root  of  all  their  troubles, 
and  prevents  them  from  carrying  out  improvements. 

Peebles  and  Sbikibk  (R.B.  27). — I  consider  insecurity  of 
tenure  to  be  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  development  of  agri- 
culture, as  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to  spend  money  under  a 
five  years'  lease. 

Pbbthshieb  (R.B.  32). — The  farmer  is  affected  by  insecurity 
of  tenure  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  made  his  farm  desirable 
to  any  outsider  to  offer  for  it  as  it  stands,  while  he  regards  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  value  to  be  due  to  his  continued  good  farming 
or  other  improvements  for  which  the  present  statutes  give  no 
remedy,  owing  to  the  landlords'  counterclaims  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  results  of  a  claim  with  its  attendant  expense. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  rent  might  be,  or  often  is,  raised  to 
a  sitting  tenant,  but  at  the  end  of  his  lease  there  is  more  difficulty 
of  renewing  it  on  advantageous  terms,  because  if  a  farm  is  in 
good  order  and  in  good  heart  there  are  plenty  of  people  after  it, 
and  the  landlord  knowing  that  is  not  particular  whether  the 
sitting  tenant  remains  or  not,  and  will  not  give  him  much  in  the 
way  of  repairs  to  buildings  or  fences,  still  less  new  ones,  or  give 
him  any  reduction  of  his  rent,  although  the  present  market  value 
of  the  farm  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  tenant,  and  not  to  the 
landlord.  With  a  farm  in  poor  heart  and  run  out,  it  is  the  reverse. 
There  are  no  other  applicants,  and  the  landlord  is  glad  to  keep 
the  sitting  tenant  on  any  terms. 

RoxBUBOHSHiEB  (R.B.  30). — If  a  farmer  makes  improvements 
and  turns  out  good  stock,  at  the  auction  sales  he  gets  better  prices 
than  his  less  progressive  neighbours.  The  impression  gets  abroad 
that  he  is  doing  weU,  and  at  the  end  of  the  usual  five  years  break 
in  his  lease  in  this  locality  he  may  expect  a  demand  for  a  higher 
rent.  This  state  of  matters  discourages  development.  The 
farmers  dare  not  give  expression  to  their  desire  for  security  of 
tenure,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  much  desired,  and  that  it 
would  give  a  great  incentive  to  improved  farming. 
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Stirlingshirs!  (S.S.S.  97). — ^To  put  agriculture  on  a  sound 
footing  the  primary  thing  is  to  give  the  tenants  absolute  security 
of  tenure, 

(S.S.S.  98). — The  greatest  drawback  to  prosperous  farming  ia 
the  want  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  security  for  improvements.  There 
are  few  holdings  but  which  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
holders  could  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  prospect  of  benefiting  by 
any  such  improvements.  At  present  there  is  no  inducement  for 
tenants  on  short  leases  to  spend  capital  on  their  farms,  as  the 
chances  are  that  the  value  of  such  would  be  filched  from  them  in 
the  form  of  increase  rents,  or  dispossession  in  favour  of  some  other 
tenants  immediately  on  the  expiry  of  their  lease, 

WiOTOWNSHiRB  (S.S.S.  87). — Almost  all  farm  leases  here  contain 
clauses  prescribing  modes  of  cropping,  restricting  the  variety  of 
crops  to  be  grown,  and  detailing  manures  to  be  used,  which 
hamper  a  farmer  in  the  management  of  his  land  and  do  not  tend 
to  good  husbandry.  Farmers  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  these 
leases. 

(S.S.S.  90). — Farmers  cannot  possibly  improve  their  farms  with 
the  conditions  that  at  present  exist  on  many  estates.  If  farmers 
had  fixity  of  tenure  they  would  not  spare  their  own  capital  in 
improving  the  land. 

Abekdeenshtrb  (R.B.  10). — Fixity  of  tenure  is  the  only  true 
solution  of  the  problems  affecting  land  holding,  which  means  also 
fixing  of  fair  rents.  Drastic  provisions  as  to  inefficient  husbandry 
ought  to  be  imposed. 

Abeedbekshtrb  (B.B.  11). — Fixity  of  tenure  and  equitable, 
and  not  a  competitive,  rent,  with  easy  credit,  would  revolutionise 
the  whole  system  of  land  tenure  in  this  county. 

RoxBUBQHSHiBE  (R.B.  28). — Until  some  attraction  is  offered, 
and  some  thorough  security  given  to  tenants  to  invest  their  savings 
in  the  higher  productivity  of  the  soil  all  other  panaceas  are  useless. 
The  fear  of  an  increase  of  rent  on  his  own  improvements  is  the 
fear  which  haunts  the  enterprising  farmer. 

(R.B.  30). — Rents  in  this  locality  are  far  too  high  to  give  a  fair 
return  to  the  farmer  and  enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
land. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  a  leading  agriculturist 
in  Perthshire : 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  pasture  farm  rented  at  £200  is  overrun 
with  bracken.    If  the  bracken  is  cut  by  the  tenant  the  farm  may 
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be  worth  £250  after  he  has  got  it  cleared  out.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  in  view  of  his  arranging  a  renewal  of  his  lease,  he 
is  better  to  leave  it  alone.  If  he  had  security  he  would  certainly 
cut  the  bracken  and  improve  the  farm. 

Existing  legislation  fails  in  that  in  practice  the  more  a  tenant 
improves  this  farm  at  the  end  of  his  lease  he  has  to  compete  against 
others  for  a  farm  which  his  own  improvements  have  enhanced 
the  value  of,  and  only  if  he  goes  out  can  he  claim  compensation  on 
certain  narrowly  defined  hnes,  and  with  little  hope  of  his  getting 
much  after  the  landlord's  counterclaims  as  stated  above  are  set 
against  them.  „ 

A  solicitor  in  large  practice,  and  a  large  land  agent  reports  : 

Where  a  man  has  fixity  of  tenure  or  practically  so  (as  has  been 
the  case  on  some  favoured  estates),  and  a  sufficiency  of  capital, 
for  a  small  place,  every  yard  of  which  can  have  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  the  labour  of  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
the  results  have  been  to  improve  the  place  beyond  recognition, 
and  to  grow  crops  double  the  quantity  and  more.  The  great 
essential  besides  labour  is  sufficient  capital  for  the  area  taken  in 
hand.  A  man  should  never  have  less  than  £10  per  arable  acre  of 
capital  to  start  with,  and  he  can  usefully  employ  double  this  when 
he  makes  it. 

We  fully  realise  that  under  good  estate  management  a 
lease  is  frequently  renewed  automatically  unless  there  has 
been  previously  some  special  ground  of  dispute  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  cases  occur  not  infrequently  where 
every  advantage  is  taken  to  secure  a  higher  rent  at  the  end 
of  bhe  lease.  Where  the  estate  is  managed  altogether  by 
agents  or  factors,  or  where  the  proprietor  is  non-resident 
and  poor,  and  the  estate  heaAdly  burdened,  the  practice  of 
increasing  the  rent  as  much  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  is  more  common.  This  is  rendered  more  easy  in  many 
districts  because  of  the  keen  competition  for  farms. 

It  is  certain  that  a  gpod  deal  of  personal  hardship  results 
when  very  exacting  agents  or  absentee  landlords  deal  harshly 
with  an  old  tenant  at  the  end  of  a  lease.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  this  occurs  the  immediate 
cause  is  either  closely  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  estate 
is  managed  by  an  agent  who  has  the  strongest  professional 
interest  to  show  as  large  net  revenues  from  it  as  possible, 
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or  that  it  belongs  to  an  absentee  landlord  who  is  in  impecunious- 
circumstances. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neighbours  who  wish  to  get  possession 
of  the  farm  may  be  the  original  iaeiting  cause.  It  may 
be  their  offers  which  stimulate  the  landlord  or  his  agent  to 
demand  a  higher  rent,  or  refuse  a  reduction  though  one  is 
due  owing  to  decUning  prices. 

It  is,  however,  the  system  which  makes  such  things  possible 
which  is  at  fault. 

Where  the  tenant  has  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  most 
of  his  life,  there  is  sometimes  special  hardship  iu  subjecting 
him  to  harsh  conditions  in  his  old  age,  especially  when  he 
has  made  considerable  improvements  on  the  farm  in  respect 
of  which  he  could  get  no  compensation. 

There  are  even  cases  where  the  landlord  is  unable  to  or  will- 
not  put  buildings  into  tenantable  condition,  and  yet  desires- 
to  secure  a  rent  on  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant. 
The  following,  for  example,  is  a  case  from  an  Eastern  county  ? 

The  late  tenant  of  this  farm  died  two  years  ago,  but  bequeathed 
his  lease  to  his  widow,  son  and  daughter,  who  took  it  up  in  -virtue 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (S)  1908.  On  the  terminatioa 
of  the  then  current  lease,  the  proprietors  have  not  only  refused 
to  put  the  buildings  into  tenantable  condition — they  wei»  in  a 
very  bad  state — but  the  late  tenant  having  spent  large  sums  in 
the  way  of  manures  and  by  way  of  the  introduction  of  a  water 
supply,  they  have  insisted  upon  an  increase  of  £32  10s.  on  a  £240 
rent.  In  addition,  they  have  insisted  that  the  renewed  lease 
shall  be  upon  different  conditions  from  those  on  which  the  late 
tenant  held  the  farm,  and  the  new  conditions  are  not  so  favourable 
to  the  tenant  as  the  former  ones. 

Section  VI.— SECURITY  OF  TENURE  NECESSARY  IN  ORDER. 
THAT  LAND  MAY  BE  MADE  MORE  PRODUCTIVE. 

No  person  can  question  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree- 
desirable  to  secure  the  application  of  more  labour  and  more 
capital  to  the  land ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  equally 
agreed  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  certainty  of  a  reason- 
able reward  to  both  these  factors.  When  there  are  so  many 
competing  demands  for  capital  and  labour  it  cannot  be  expected 
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that  tenants  will  apply  either  their  capital  or  their  labour 
in  the  highest  degree,  so  long  as  they  are  not  assured  of  adequate 
and  reasonable  security. 

This  demand  for  security  is  put  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  and  most  experienced  tenant  farmers  as  the  first  neces- 
sity, so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  for  more  full  and  adequate 
development  of  the  land. 

The  following  reports  for  example  are  typical  of  a  large 
number  from  aU  parts  of  the  country  to  the  same  effect : 

Farms  in  this  diatriot  are  mostly  let  on  short  leases,  from  five 
to  seven  years,  consequently  many  changes  take  place,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  land,  because  each  farmer  puts  in  just  aa 
Uttle  as  he  can  and  takes  as  much  as  he  can  possibly  get  out. 
Forcing  manures  are  used,  vrhich  leave  the  land  impoverished  at 
the  end  of  the  lease.  Farms  are  let  by  competition  to  the  highest 
iidder. 

(R.B.  3). — The  land  generally  would  5deld  better  crops  if  better 
-manures  were  used,  but  this  is  kept  back  for  want  of  fixity  of 
'tenure, 

(R.B.  8). — That  the  land  would  produce  much  better  results 
is  proved  by  the  best  cultivated  farms  producing  very  much 
xnore  than  the  average  farm,  especially  where  lime  has  been  used 
extensively. 

The  land  here  in  most  cases  is  let  from  year  to  year ;  this, 
with  rents  from  one-half  to  one-third  too  high  (from  the  farmers' 
point  of  view)  prohibits  his  investing  anything  which  will  stand 
.in  the  ground  more  than  his  time  of  it. 

(R.B.N.  191). — It  is  quite  apparent  that  agricultural  land  is  not 
being  made  the  most  of,  in  some  instances  caused  by  the  want 
of  means,  knowledge,  or  enterprise  of  the  tenant,  but  quite  as 
anuch  by  the  system  on  which  the  land  is  held,  whereby  the  land 
is  subjected  to  alternate  periods  of  overfeeding  and  starvation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  povirs  in  manure  and 
-after  a  time  slacks  off  in  view  of  the  time  the  farm  has  to  be 
xetaken  or  left  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  tenant's  policy  at  such  a  time  is  to  secure  that  the  land 
is  not  ia.  good  heart,  so  that  the  rent  will  be  lowered,  or,  at  least, 
not  raised.  A  farm  in  good  heart  is  easily  let,  and  there  are  those 
■who  will  give  a  big  rent  and  take  the  good  of  it  in  a  few  years 
and  leave  the  farm  poor  and  dirty ;  and  one  who  wishes  to  stay 
in  his  farm  has  those  to  oompeto  with  in  his  bargain  to  retake. 
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(R.B.N.  230). — Any  observer  can  see  that  the  crops  here  are  not 
what  they  might  be,  arising  in  some  cases  from  lack  of  capital, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  from  a  feehng  that  the  farmer 
■will  not  reap  the  advantage  of  his  enterprise. 

And  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the  South : 

Fkom  Kiekcudbkightshibe  (S.S.K.  413). — Without  greater 
security  of  tenure  and  fair  rent,  not  competitive,  few  men  care 
to  adopt  more  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  than  is  customary 
in  this  district,  as  they  are  hable  to  have  their  rents  raised  on 
their  own  improvements  at  the  end  of  their  lease. 

(S.S.K.  420). — The  produce  of  the  land  could  be  very  largely 
increased  by  the  practice  of  the  best  methods  of  agriculture  under 
a  more  secure  tenure  than  at  present  exists. 

Peom  the  C0I7NTY  OF  PEEBLES  (R.B.P.  262). — There  is  no  doubt 
that  land  could  be  made  to  produce  more,  both  by  the  judicious 
use  of  artificial  manure  and  by  the  increased  stock  of  cattle  which 
most  farms  could  keep.  But  short  leases  are  largely  in  use  and 
the  uncertainty  of  tenure  prevents  farmers  from  spending  the 
money  necessary  to  full  development.  Several  years  are  necessary 
to  the  reaping  of  the  fruits  of  expenditure  on  manures. 

From  Roxbueghshire  (R.B.R.  297). — Every  agriculturist  who 
has  made  any  study  of  the  subject  will  agree  that  the  land  is  not 
producing  the  maximum.  How  can  any  farmer  produce  under 
present  conditions,  the  maximum  ?  The  highest  state  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  is  often  followed  by  a  rise  in  rent. 

So  much  has  been  said  already  regarding  this  that  further 
evidence  need  not  be  given,  and  the  reason  for  giving  so 
much  in  this  Report  on  this  question  of  security  is  because 
of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  agriculturists  and 
others  as  a  prime  necessity  to  achieve  a  better  development 
of  land  than  is  already  in  use.  No  impartial  person,  in  sur- 
veying the  course  of  Scottish  agriculture,  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  greatly  increased  capital  brought  to  the 
land,  even  in  the  poorest  districts  in  Scotland,  through  the 
chaimel  of  the  tenants  once  they  were  assured  of  the  security 
of  tenure  given  under  the  Crofters'  Acts.  But  an  enormously 
greater  amount  of  improvement  remains  to  be  done  through- 
out nearly  every  part  {and  the  richest  parts)  of  Scotland,  in 
the  improvement  of  stock,  drainage,  methods  of  cultivation. 
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etc.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  average  yield  of  milk 
alone  per  cow  ia  Scotland  is  no  more  than  500  or  600  gallons 
per  anniun,  whereas  the  most  successful  farmers  have  stocks 
that  average  as  high  as  800  or  900  gallons,  it  is  evident  at 
once  what  a  great  improvement  is  possible  in  this  one  respect. 
And  it  is  very  similar  in  regard  to  the  difference  iri  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  different  farmers.  Corresponding  differences 
are  found  also  in  methods  of  marketing  produce  and  purchasing 
material,  etc. 

Nothing  is  therefore  more  certain  than  that,  without 
security  of  tenure,  the  best  results  of  cumulative  fertiUty  and 
intensive  culture  cannot  be  obtained. 

Section    VII.— SHEEP    STOCK    VALUATION    AND 
ACCLIMATISATION  VALUE. 

In  leases  of  moor  and  hill  grazings  there  is  very  often  a  clause 
binding  the  tenant,  at  the  expiry  of  his  lease,  to  leave  the  sheep 
stock  to  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  at  a  valuation  to  be 
fixed  by  arbiters  mutually  chosen,  with  power  to  the  latter 
to  name  an  oversman  ia  the  event  of  difference  of  opinion. 
This  is  the  clause  popularly  known  as  "  binding  the  sheep 
stock  to  the  ground."  The  outgoing  tenant,  in  place  of 
having  a  displenishing  sale  or  sending  his  hill  sheep  stock  to 
the  ordinary  markets,  Sells  them  at  a  valuation  to  the  land- 
lord or  incoming  tenant. 

This  method  of  disposal,  has  been  in  use  for  over  a  century.  It 
commenced  in  the  days  when  hill  grazings  were  unfenced  and  when 
it  was  a  practical  impossibility  to  shepherd  bought-in  animals ;  so 
that,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  sheep  stocks,  animals  bred 
on  the  farm  acquired  a  "  hefted  "  or  "  homing  "  value.  When  bound- 
ary fences  became  more  common  and  grazings  came  to  be  heavier 
stocked,  in  addition  to  "  hefted  value,"  there  arose  what  is  now  termed 
"  acclimatised  value," — a  value  gradually  acquired  through  climatic 
and  selective  influences.  That  value  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
West  and  North-west  Highlands,  where  the  heavy  rainfall  and  long 
continued  sheep-grazing  were  supposed  to  constitute  such  conditions, 
that  sheep,  brought  from  other  districts,  could  contend  with  them  only 
at  the  expense  of  a  heavy  death  rate.  This  special  value  was  at  the 
outset  a  comparatively  unimportant  faetor ;  but  in  recent  years  it 
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has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  affects  almost  all  hill  grazings, 
and  may  be  put  down  at  from  10s.  to  253.  per  ewe  and  lamb  over 
what  is  termed  the  "  open  market  price."  In  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  the  last  century,  market  prices  of  hill  sheep  stock  and  wool  were 
on  the  increase.  Large  areas  of  land  were  opened  to  sheep-breeding 
and  grazing,  and  it  was  easy  to  find  tenants  to  take  over  the  sheep 
stocks  and  to  pay  the  valuations,  including  the  gradually  increasing 
"  special  values."  Since  then,  however,  market  prices  of  sheep  stock, 
and  particularly  wool,  have  been  on  the  decrease  ;  but  there  has  been 
no  diminution  in  the  "  special "  or  "  acclimatised  value  "  of  stocks  to 
be  taken  over  at  the  expiry  of  leases.  Rents  have  fallen,  in  com- 
parison with  twenty  years  ago,  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  an  average, 
and  in  some  cases  a  great  deal  more.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tensive grazings  landlords  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  tenant  at  all  because  of  the  large  capital  sums  required  to  take  over 
the  sheep  stock.  Some  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  have  found  it  to  be 
to  their  advantage  to  buy  out  the  stock  of  the  outgoing  tenant  at 
"  valuation  values,"  and  to  sell  it  again  to  the  new  tenant  at  market 
prices  plus  a  small  stated  percentage  for  acclimatisation.  The  new 
tenant  is  also  taken  bound  to  dispose  of  the  stock  similarly  at  his 
outgoing.  The  larger  number  of  landlords,  however,  are  unable  to 
finance  the  difference  in  price,  and  the  system  of  taking  over  by  valu- 
ation, which  in  the  boom  years  received  encouragement  from  them, 
is  now  looked  upon  with  disfavour.  In  a  recent  case  which  was  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Session  the  present  method  of  valuing  was  challenged. 
It  was  there  held  that,  in  valuing  a  sheep  stock  "  bound  to  the  ground," 
"  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Arbiter  to  value  the  sheep  upon  the  basis  of 
their  value  to  an  occupant  of  the  farm  in  view  of  the  Arbiter's  estimate 
of  the  return  to  be  realised  by  such  occupant  from  them  in  accordance 
with  the  course  of  prudent  management  in  lambs,  wool  and  price 
when  ultimately  sold,  and  not  upon  the  basis  either  (1)  of  market 
value  only,  or  (2)  of  the  cost  and  loss  which  would  be  involved  in  the 
re-stocking  of  the  farm  with  a  like  stock  if  the  present  sheep  stock 
were  removed.  The  Arbiter  is  entitled  to  take  into  account  both 
current  market  prices  and  the  special  qualities  of  the  sheep,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  the  ground  which,  in  his  opinion, 
will  tend  either  to  enhance  or  to  diminish  the  said  return  to  be  realised 
from  them  by  an  occupant  of  the  farm."  It  is  not  easy  exactly  to 
comprehend  where  the  above  disquisition  has  left  the  matter.  It  is 
thought  the  decision  means  that  the  sheep  stocks  are  to  be  taken  over 
as  a  "  going  concern "  ;  and,  in  estimating  values  on  that  basis, 
acclimatisation  is  an  important  factor.  Be  the  interpretation  what 
it  may,  valuations  still  continue  to  be  made,  giving  as  high  prices 
as  before ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  among  arbiters  that,  if  they 
refrain  from  stating  reasons  or  disclosing  what  method  they  adopt 
in  arriving  at  their  figures,  they  may  fix  values  at  will.    The  appeal 
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to  law  has,  therefore,  not  furnished  any  relief  to  the  landlord.  Some  of 
those  who  are  financially  in  a  position  to  do  so  are  still  buying  out  the 
acclimatised  value,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  competition  for 
grazings  and  consequently  obtaining  higher  rents.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  follow  this  poUcy  still  point  out  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  large  graziers  and  that  their  rents  continue  to  fall.  Certainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  productiveness  matters  are  serious.  With 
a  diminishing  rent  roll,  the  landlord  cannot  keep  up  the  permanent 
improvements,  the  hiU-draining,  fencing,  etc.,  which  are  necessary 
to  maintain  the  annual  returns.  But  acclimatised  values  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  want  of  competition  for  hill  grazings.  They  un- 
doubtedly have  an  influence  as  they  make  it  more  costly  for  incoming 
tenants  to  take  over  the  sheep  stocks.  Among  sheep  farmers,  however, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  "  acclimatisation  "  has  a  real  value,  and 
there  are  few  among  them  who  would  not  pay  a  special  price  for  the 
home  stock  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  bringing  a  fresh  stock  on  to 
the  land.  Another  cause  is  that  the  average  sheep  farm  is  too  large 
in  area.  Even  if  a  landlord  buys  out  the  "  acclimatised  value,"  and 
it  stiU  takes  £5,000  to  pay  for  the  stock  (less  the  "  accHmatised  value  ") 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  very  great  competition  for  so 
large  a  farm. 

It  is  clearly  established  (1)  that  accliaiatisation  has  a 
distinct  value  which  varies  in  different  locaUties ;  (2)  that 
great  benefit  results  from  the  breeding  stocks  being  retained 
on  the  hill  pastures  when,  if  removed,  they  are  difficult  to 
replace ;  (3)  that  sub-division  of  the  larger  grazings  would 
be  beneficial. 

Sub-division  would  bring  more  labour  on  to  the  hill  farms. 
Many  of  the  tenants  of  the  larger  grazings  are  presently 
non-resident.  The  labour  employed  is  inadequate  and  the 
supervision,  in  many  cases,  inefficient.  Sub-division  would 
mean  a  resident  tenant,  at  least,  and  better  supervision. 
The  small  grazier  would  be  obliged,  from  economic  reasons, 
to  do  his  best  to  improve  his  holding  and  to  increase 
his  annual  returns.  The  large  size  of  grazings  is  in  itself  a 
deterrent  to  improvement.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that 
a  tenant  may  well  be  excused  under  present  conditions  if  he 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  economically  he  may  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  grazier,  be  forced  to  do  it. 

In  a  well-known  case  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lords 
known  as  the  Ardery  Sheep  Stock  Case  (Gillespie  v.  Riddell, 
1 909  (H.L.)  S.C.  3)  a  decision  of  far  reaching  efiect  was  given 
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which  altered  the  generally  understood  view  of  the  law 
held  amongst  agriculturists.  In  that  case  the  tenant  of  a 
sheep  farm  upon  an  entailed  estate  holding  a  lease  granted 
by  one  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  endeavoured  to  enforce 
against  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  the  obhga- 
tion  in  the  lease  incumbent  upon  the  landlord  and  his  heirs 
and  representatives  to  take  over  the  sheep  stock  at  the  expiry 
of  the  tenancy.  The  Court,  however,  decided  that  the  obhga- 
tion  was  not  binding  upon  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  as 
such. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law  upon  this  point  requires 
amendment  and  we  approve  of  the  clause  contained  in  the 
Entails  (Scotland)  Bill  presented  by  the  former  Lord  Advocate 
(Lord  Strathclyde)  which  provides  that  in  case  an  heir  in 
possession  should,  in  a  lease  of  a  farm,  bind  himself  and  his 
heirs  and  representatives  to  take  over  from  the  tenant  at 
the  termination  of  the  lease  the  sheep  stock  on  the  farm 
and  should  die  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  the 
obhgation  should,  to  the  extent  of  the  normal  and  regular 
sheep  stock  on  the  farm,  devolve  and  be  binding  upon  the 
heir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  estate  at  the  time  when  it 
becomes  prestable,  as  well  as  upon  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  lessor,  but  that  the  heir  of  entail  should  be  bound  to 
relieve  these  other  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  obhgation 
to  that  extent. 

The  tenant  of  a  hill  farm  ought  to  have  more  freedom  to 
make,  and  be  secured  in  compensation  in  respect  of,  improve- 
ments made  by  him  on  the  hill  pastures. 

The  conflicting  interest  here  is  that  of  game  preservation 
as  a  rule.  The  manner  in  which  this  operates  is  discussed 
further  in  the  chapter  on  sporting  interests. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TENANCY  AND  PURCHASE. 

Theoughout  Scotland  it  is  found  that  the  demand  by 
agriculturists  is  in  general  for  tenancy  (with  security  of 
tenure)  and  not  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings. 

The  desire  throughout  the  country  among  agriculturists 
seems  to  be  to  rent  land  rather  than  purchase  it.  Tenancy 
(with  security)  is  preferable  to  ownership  they  say ;  and  it 
is  their  practically  unanimous  opinion  that  capital  can  be 
better  utihsed  in  cultivating  land  in  purchasing  stock,  etc., 
than  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  land.  The  following  examples 
are  typical  of  many  others  in  the  same  sense  : 

Abbedbbnshibb  (R.B.  4). — There  is  no  great  wish  to  purchase 
in  this  district  because  the  available  capital  is  required  to  stock 
farm. 

(R.B.  10). — There  is  little  desire  in  this  locality  to  become 
owners,  but  a  strong  wish  to  be  independent.  The  satisfaction 
of  ownership  does  not  count. 

Bbrwickshirb  (R.B.  11). — I  never  heard  of  any  farmer  here 
having  the  slightest  desire  to  owp  the  farm  he  tenanted.  He 
can  put  his  capital  to  much  better  use  in  carrying  on  his  business 
of  cultivating  the  land. 

Elginshirb  (R.B.  18). — The  prevailing  idea  in  this  district  is 
that  tenancy  iS  preferable  to  ownership.     The  capital  expended 
in  acquiring  ownership  would  be  more  profitably  used  in  becoming  ' 
tenant  of  a  larger  farm. 

KiNCARDiNBSHHiB  (R.B.  23).— There  is  little  desire  in  this 
district  to  purchase  land.  If  fixity  of  tenure  were  provided,  that 
would  satisfy  most  farmers. 

Further,  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  a  system  of  small 
proprietors   would   reproduce   many  of  the   economic  evils 
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associated  with  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  other  countries. 
An  excellent  statement  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
M.P.,  may  be  quoted,  as  it  expresses  what  we  find  to  be  the 
general  view  in  Scotland. 

Excerpt  fbom  Paper  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Baltotjk,  M.P., 

DELIVERED    ON    JANUARY    30tH,     1885,    AT    THE    INDUSTRIAL 

Remuneration  Confeeenob,  London. 

This  view  which,  with  very  great  reluctance  I  am  compelled 
to  accept,  asaerts  that  a  peasant  proprietary  may,  and  in 
all  old  countries  where  it  extensively  prevails  actually  does, 
co-exist  with  great  poverty  in  the  large  towns,  with  low  wages 
and  sometimes  with  harsh  treatment  of  the  labourer  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  That  while  peasant  proprietors  are  hard  masters, 
and  where  they  have  the  chance,  hard  landlords,  they  themselves 
are  too  frequently  subjected  to  a  condition  of  dependence  more 
cruel  than  that  of  any  tenant,  or  any  landlord,  or  any  labourer, 
or  any  employer — the  dependence,  namely,  of  a  small  debtor  on 
a  professional  money-lender.  That  the  system  can  hardly  work 
unless  the  population  will  consent  to  limit  its  numbers  in  a  manner 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shows  no  disposition  at  this  moment 
to  do.  That  in  Prance,  where  this  limitation  actually  exists, 
and  where  other  and  external  circumstances  seem  favourable  to 
the  system,  the  sub-division  has  increased  and  is  increasing  to 
an  extent  which  has  long  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness.  That 
if  its  success  has  been  so  qualified  under  the  exceptionally  propi- 
tious conditions  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  it  would  be  other  than 
a  disastrous  failure  here,  where  neither  the  habits  of  the  people, 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  nor  the  character  of  the  agriculture 
are  suited  to  it ;  where  it  has  shown  no  tendency  to  take  root  in 
districts  in  which  it  has  not  previously  existed,  or  to  thrive  in 
districts  where  it  has.  The  truth  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
market  gardening,  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  lies  in 
unstable  equilibrium  between  two  opposite  dangers,  from  both 
of  which  it  rarely  succeeds  in  escaping.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  small  freeholders  are  but  feebly  influenced  by  "  land  hunger," 
those  of  them  who  are  lazy  and  thriftless  will  sell  rather  than 
mortgage  their  holdings  .whenever  the  inevitable  demand  for 
money  comes  upon  them  ;  while  those  of  them  who  are  energetic 
and  enterprising  will  also  sell,  because  in  old  and  settled  countries 
it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  farm  and  pay  rent  for  much  land, 
than  to  own  and  cultivate  a  little.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tieasants  are  powerfully  moved  by  "  land  hunger,"  then,  rather 
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than  sell,  they  will  mortgage  their  holdings,  if  necessary,  at 
extravagant  rates ;  rather  than  not  buy  they  will  give  extrava- 
gant prices  for  any  plot  of  ground  that  comes  into  the  market ; 
rather  than  give  up  their  share  of  the  ancestral  fields  on  the  death 
of  a  parent,  they  will  submit  them  to  ruinous  sub-division.  In 
the  one  case,  the  system  gradually  dies  out ;  in  the  other,  it 
produces  little  but  evil." 

It  was  the  experience  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
gained  in  their  operations  in  the  Highland  Counties  that  the 
smallholders  preferred  tenancy  to  ownership :  "  We  have 
some  reason  to  doubt,"  the  Congested  Districts  Board  re- 
ports, "  whether  crofters  are  really  desirous  of  becoming  the 
owners  of  the  holdings  which  they  occupy ;  many  of  them 
look  upon  the  crofting  tenure  as  in  many  respects  as  good  as, 
or  better  than,  ownership." 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  in  1899  purchased  from  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  the  northern  portion  of  the  farm  of  Syre 
in  Strathnaver  Sutherlandshire,  containing  about  12,116  acres 
for  £10,546  10s.  They  then  divided  this  area  into  holdings 
and  sold  them  to  the  tenants  on  an  instalment  system.  How- 
ever the  tenants  objected  to  becoming  owners,  and  alter  some 
years  of  experience  of  ownership  it  was  agreed  to  allow  them 
to  remain  as  tenants  under  the  small  landholders  tenure.  In 
Barra  there  was  a  similar  experience.  In  1900,  the  Board 
bought  about  3,000  acres  of  land  from  Lady  Cathcart  for 
£7,500  which  they  resold  to  smallholders.  But  subsequently 
the  purchasers  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made  tenants  instead 
of  purchasers,  and  this  request  was  granted.  The  burden  of 
the  additional  rates  to  be  paid  as  owners  and  the  advantages 
of  the  tenure  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  in  conferring 
fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents  had  considerable  influence  in 
recommending  the  tenancy  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  resident 
occupying  agriculturists.  * 

We  consider  at  the  present  day  that  the  greatest  practical 
need  in  agriculture  throughout  the  country  is  to  secure  the 
greater  application  of  capital  to  the  actual  work  of  developing 
the  land,  improving  the  stock,  etc.,  and  any  scheme  which 
encourages  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  divert  their 
capital  otherwise  is  less  desirable.    Already  there  is  too  greJtb 
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a  tendency  tlirougliout  tlie  Lowlands  for  large  farmers  with 
capital  to  expand  their  operations,  less  by  sinking  more  capital 
in,  and  gettiag  a  larger  return  and  a  larger  profit  from  the: 
land  they  already  occupy,  than  by  indiiJerently  farming  and 
grazing  a  larger  area.  There  is  a  real  need  to  avoid  the  further 
encouragement  of  this  tendency ;  and  no  practical  agriculturist 
will  deny  that  the  much  greater  necessity  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  to-day  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage 
the  application  of  a  largely  increased  capital  to  the  actual 
work  of  intensive  agriculture,  developing  and  reclaiming  the 
land,  improving  the  stock,  etc.,  and  by  gaining  all  the  benefits 
of  this  and  of  cumulative  fertility,  to  make  the  farms  as  units 
very  much  more  productive  and  more  profitable  than  they 
are  at  present. 

We  find  throughout  the  country  that  the  preference  for 
tenancy  (with  security)  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1911.  This  question  of  tenancy 
versus  purchase  has  been  fought  in  Scotland  so  recently 
and  over  so  long  a  period  (and  very  actively  from  190G  to 
1911)  that  we  need  not  go  over  the  ground  of  the  discussion  ; 
but  we  should  hke  to  produce  a  statement,  with  which  we 
fully  agree.  It  is  a  statement  by  the  Marquis  of  Graham, 
and  appeared  in  the  Land  Agent's  Record  of  20th  September, 
1913.  The  Marquis  of  Graham  is  the  son  of  a  Scottish  land- 
owner (The  Duke  of  Montrose)  and  is  himself  actively  associated 
with  the  administration  of  a  large  estate.  The  statement 
was  written  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sutherland's  book  Rural 
Regeneration  in  England. 

"I  rather  gather  that  Mr.  Sutherland  prefers  leasehold  with 
fixity  of  tenure  to  purchase,  and  in  the  case  of  a  smallholder  I 
am  certain  he  is  right.  A  man  can  get  a  larger  return  on  small 
capital  if  he  lays  it  out  in  active  farming  operations  than  if  he 
pays  it  away  on  the  purchase  of  land.  In  the  former  case  the 
money  brings  in  a  return ;  in  the  latter  there  is  no  return — cer- 
tainly no  more  than  if  he  occupied  the  same  soil  under  leasehold. 
M  regards  the  idea  of  a  purchase  scheme  with  annual  instalments 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  I  hold  that,  no  matter  how  many 
years  may  be  named,  or  how  small  the  instalments,  no  man  wants 
a  debt  hanging  over  his  head  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.    If  a 
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purchase  loan  was  arranged  for  on  the  basis  of,  say,  fifty  years, 
a  great  deal  may  happen  in  that  time  and  many  things  may  occur 
which  might  make  it  desirable  to  leave  the  locality  or  give  up 
the  farm.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  freedom  there  would  be 
for  a  man  to  move  about ;  but  one  thing  stands  out — namely, 
that  if  a  forced  sale  were  necessary  at  any  time  by  reason  of  death 
or  anything  else  there  would  almost  certainly  be  a  loss  on  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  land.  It  is  not  Ukely  a  successor  could  immed- 
iately be  found  to  step  in  and  take  over  the  place  and  plank  down 
fully  the  money  plus  interest  paid  up  by  the  quitting  or  deceased 
tenant  in  the  past.  There  are  far  too  many  risks  about  purchase 
for  a  man  of  small  means  to  favour,  however  delightful  it  may 
be  '  to  tread  the  acres  you  own '  in  theory.  What  a  labourer 
would  hke,  no  doubt,  and  what  would  be  safest  and  best  for  him, 
would  be  to  lease  a  smallholding  and  then  see  how  he  likes  it 
and  what  he  makes  of  it.  If  it  all  turns  out  right  he  would  no 
doubt  like  an  option  to  purchase  the  farm,  and  this  might  be  done 
one  day  by  himself  or  his  family,  who  may  make  or  come  into 
some  money.  But  this  option  would  be  exercised  free  of  many 
years'  debt,  and  the  purchase  would  be  made  of  a  place  the  man 
knew  suited  him  and  had  earned  for  itself  the  love  and  connections 
of  '  home.' 

.  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  points  about  leasehold  in  preference  to 
purchase  is  that  under  the  former  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to 
put  his  money  into  his  farm  and  buildings,  whereas  under  the 
latter  the  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  provide  the  operating  capital. 
Under  the  Crofters'  Act  there  have  been  many"  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  spent  by  the  crofters  themselves  upon  their  places, 
but  had  this  been  a  purchase  solieme  the  burden  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  think  the  crofters  would 
have  spent  their  money  without  being  given  '  fixity  of  tenure,' 
for,  under  this,  they  are  guaranteed  that  themselves  or  their 
heirs  shall  reap  the  advantage  of  their  expenditure. 

"  Looking  at  the  question  froai  all  points  of  view,  I  say  that  if 
we  are  to  have  a  change  at  all  in  our  land  laws,  let  it  be  in  the 
direction  of  leaseholds  with  fixity  of  tenure.  I  do  not  believe — 
even  if  the  country  could  afford  it  financially — that  purchase 
could  ever  be  successful,  practical,  or  wished  for  in  the  case  of 
working  men  without  money. 

As  shown  also  in  earlier  chapters,  a  main  consideration  in 
retaining  a  larger  progressive  and  enterprising  population  in 
the  rural  districts  is  to  offer  them  the  prospect  of  a  career 
from  small  holdings  to  large  farms.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to 
do  this  under  a  tenancy  than  under  a  purchase  scheme. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  MONOPOLY  POWER. 

Section   I.— EXAMPLES  FROM   EVIDENCE  PUBLICLY 
GIVEN  IN  COURT. 

As  indicated  in  previous  chapters,  much,  of  the  under- 
development referred  to  is  directly  associated  with  the 
exercise  of  the  monopoly  power  possessed  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  rural  estate.  It  is  owing  largely  to  his  possession  of  this 
monopoly  power  that  it  is  possible.  Apart  from  the 
limited  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  entirely  in  his 
discretion,  for  example,  whether  he  will  have  agriculturists  on 
his  estate  at  all.  If  he  decides  to  have  them,  he  can  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  alone  the  occupation  of  farms  can  be  gained. 
In  theory  it  may  be  true  that  farmers  have  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  whether  they  will  accept  these  terms  or  not,  but  in  practice 
the  farmer  has  Utile  choice.  With  the  competition  for  farms 
strong,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  human  factor  that 
farmers  become  attached  to  particular  localities,  generally  the 
locahty  in  which  they  have  spent  most  of  their  years,  there  is 
much  less  freedom  of  choice  than  is  frequently  supposed. 
Throughout  Scotland  there  are  many  instances  of  men  who 
have  farmed  for  years,  but  losing  their  farm,  from  whatever 
cause,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure  acceptance  as  a  tenant 
of  another.  If  they  have  estabhshed  a  reputation  for  being 
troublesome  to  agents  or  proprietors,  this  difficulty  may  be 
very  much  increased. 

An  example  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  monopoly 
power  iu  a  general  way  may  be  taken  from  the  evidence 
given  pubUcly  before  the  Land  Court.  It  was  given  before 
the  Land  Court  at  Brodick,  on  the  2nd  December,  1912. — 
{Glasgow  Herald,  3rd  December,  1912.) : 
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Lord  Kennedy  presided  and  the  other  members  of  the  Court 
present  were  Colonel  Dudgeon  and  Mr.  Dewar. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Scott  represented  the  Arran  Estate ;  and  Mr.  William 
Balfour  represented  the  applicants.  Mr.  George  Laidler,  the 
factor  to  the  estate,  was  also  present. 

In  support  of  an  application  lodged  jointly  by  his  sisters, 
Helen  H.  FuUerton,  Catherine  E.  PuUerton,  and  Jessie  H.  FuUer- 
ton,  Mayish  Cottage,  or  Alma  Terrace,  Brodick,  evidence  was 
given  by  Dr.  EuUerton,  M.D.,  formerly  Scientific  Superintendent 
to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland.  Witness,  whose  recollections 
went  back  to  1860,  said  that  his  father  came  from  the  Corrie  shore 
to  tlie  holding  now  in  question  in  1856.  In  the  year  1852,  his 
father  had  buUt  a  house  on  the  Corrie  shore,  of  which  he  was 
dispossessed  when  he  was  evicted.  He  received  no  compensation 
for  the  house  except  that  he  was  given  the  house  which  witness's 
sisters  occupied  at  present.  Prior  to  1856,  his  father  had  been 
evicted  from  Glenshant.  After  witness  had  spoken  of  improve- 
ments carried  out  by  his  father,  Mr.  Balfour  proceeded  to  examine 
him  as  to  an  incident  which  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago, 
relating  to  a  rifle  range  at  Brodick. 

Mr.  Scott  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr  Balfour  said  that  the  question  had  a  bearing  on  the  game 
question. 

LoKD  Kennedy  :  They  were  not  going  to  shoot  the  game, 
were  they  ?  You  see  under  the  Military  Ranges  Act,  land  can 
be  taken  oompulsorily  for  rifle  ranges.  But  how  is  this  matter 
relevant  ? 

Me.  Balpour:  They  would  not  allow  them  to  begin  in  case 
it  might  teach  the  young  men  to  shoot  and  that  possibly  they 
might  shoot  a  rabbit.  I  thought  they  would  have  been  mora 
patriotic  and  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  Volunteer 
force  on  the  island. 

Asked  if  his  father  was  evicted,  witness  said  that  both  his 
father  and  his  own  grand-aunt  were  evicted  from  the  Corrie  shore 
when  the  tenants  all  along  that  quarter  lost  their  hill  land. 

LoED  Kennedy  :  Hill  common. 

Witness  :  Yes,  from  Corrie  right  south  to  Kildonan. 

Replying  to  Colonel  Dudgeon  witness  said  this  occurred  in  1856. 

Me.  Balfoub  :  Was  any  compensation  given  ? 

Well,  I  have  heard  some  of  those  who  were  evicted  say  "  No." 
Nothing  was  given  to  witness's  father  except  the  exchange  of  houses. 

In  course  of  further  examination  on  this  point,  Lord  Kennedy 
remarked :  I  think  we  may  assume  that  no  man  wants  to  be 
evicted  from  his  own  land  and  from  the  house  which  he  erected 
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for  himself  without  receiving  compensation.  It  is  human  nature 
to  complain  seriously  when  that  happens. 

Replying  to  Lord  Kennedy  as  to  what  was  done  with  these 
stretches  of  hill  common,  witness  gave  a  statement  which  his 
lordship  summarised  to  the  effect  that  they  were  let  mainly  to 
members  of  one  family. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  question  of  increases  of  rent,  witness 
said  that  he  well  remembered  when  the  late  Mr.  Padwick  became 
commissioner  to  the  estate. 

LoKD  Kennedy  :  Was  that  Mr.  Padwick  who  was  rather 
notorious  in  racing  circles  ? 

Witness  :  Yes,  very  well  known  in  connection  with  the  turf, 
and  also  with  money-lending.  Witness  added  that  it  was 
announced  that  they  would  require  to  pay  additional  rent  to 
make  up  certain  losses  incurred  by  the  proprietor,  who  was  a 
young  man  at  the  time, 

LoBD  Kennedy  :  You  mean  that  it  was  armounced  that  the 
rents  were  to  be  raised  in  order  to  meet  debts. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  this  point,  witness  said  that  he 
,  understood  that  the  proprietor's  losses  were  due  to  gambling 
and  turf  debts.  Parties,  he  further  stated,  went  round  to  value 
witness's  father's  holding,  and  the  rent  was  raised.  He  remem- 
bered three  occasions  on  which  there  were  general  rises  of  rent 
over  the  island,  the  first  being  Padwick's  in  1867  or  1868,  the 
second  when  Mr.  Legerwood,  factor  of  Auchencruive  Estate,  became 
valuator,  and  the  third  when  the  late  Mr.  David  Stevenson, 
CroBsbum,  Troon,  made  a  valuation  in  1901.  With  these  increases, 
he  said,  they  had  reached  the  preseut  extortionate  sum.  Ee 
himself  had  applied  to  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  factor,  for  a  reduction 
of  rent.  He  represented  to  Mr.  Murray  that  the  rent  was  a 
ridiculous  sum  for  the  land  in  question,  and  was  such  as  they 
could  not  hope  to  get  in  any  place  other  than  a  resort  like  Arran, 
where  they  Hved  largely  on  Glasgow  visitors,  and  where  they 
received  rents  from  what  Glasgow  visitors  paid  to  the  people. 

Lord  Kennedy  :  Did  you  get  any  reduction  ? 

Witness  :  Oh,  no ;  in  fact  they  attempted  to  squeeze  us  out. 

Mk.  Scott,  cross-examining  witness,  asked  why  his  father  had 
made  alterations  on  the  house  ? 

Witness  :  To  make  room  for  an  increasing  family. 

Me,  Scott  :  Was  it  not  also  for  the  purpose  of  summer  letting  ? 

Witness  :  That  was  before  that.  In  further  evidence  on  this 
point,  witness  said  that  when  Mr.  Padwick  came  and  started  to 
screw  up  the  rents,  they  got  leave  to  let  to  summer  visitors. 
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Lord  Kennedy  :  Alterations  were  made  before  summer  letting 
was  usual  ?  i    ■ 

Witness  :  No,  before  summer  letting  was  permitted.  The 
people,  he  added  later,  were  allowed  to  earn  money  in  other  ways 
in  order  to  pay  the  sum  extorted. 

Mb.  Scott  :  We  wiE  consider  the  extortions  afterwards. 

Lord  Kennedy  :  I  think  you  had  better  not  try  to  defend 
Mr.  Padwiok.  You  may  very  well  defend  the  management  of 
the  estate  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
you  are  going  to  try  and  justify  Mr.  Padwick. 

After  evidence  by  Mr.  Laidler,  factor  to  the  estate,  regarding 
the  rent  of  the  house,  which  is  at  present  £17  15s.,  including  grazing  . 
and  field,  the  hearing  of  this  case  closed. 

One  other  example  of  arbitrary  action  in  regard  to  Arran  may 
be  given.  It  is  the  judicial  finding  of  the  Land  Court  and  is 
contained  in  their  Annual  Keport  (Cd.  6864, 1913).  The  point 
is  that  although  the  tenants  erected  the  houses  and  were 
nominally  owners,  paying  owners'  rates  as  well  as  occupiers', 
they  were  Mable  to  have  their  rents  raised  arbitrarily  at  any 
time,  not  in.  respect  of  any  value  which  the  proprietor  con- 
tributed to  their  holding  or  to  the  house  erected  on  it,  but  in 
respect  of  moneys  obtained  from  any  other  occupation  in 
which  they  earned  anything,  such  as,  for  example,  letting 
their  cottages  to  summer  visitors.  These  cottages  were  built 
on  no  better  than  a  yearly  tenure,  the  estate  not  granting  a 
longer  tenure.  The  ancestors  of  these  people  had  been  resi- 
dent on  the  island  from  time  immemorial.  (The  italics  are 
our  own.) 

Numerous  objections  on  several  points  were  strongly  pressed 
by  the  Estate,  the  question  of  "  summer  letting  "  being  the  subject 
of  lengthy  debate. 

The  Estate  Management  did  not  fulfil  their  obligations  at  common 
law  to  provide  buildings  or  equipment  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
tenants'  holdings,  but  in  some  instances  made  grants-in-aid  from 
time  to  time  to  tenants  who  proposed  to  build  new  dwelling- 
houses  or  steadings,  or  otherwise  improve  their  holdings.  These 
grants  generally  consisted  of  a  year,  two  years,  or  even  thiw 
years'  rent  of  the  holding,  according  to  circumstances. 
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With  regard  to  the  landlord's  obligation  to  maintain  buildings, 
the  words  of  Lord  President  Inglis  may  here  be  quoted.  la 
course  of  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  Barclay  v.  Neilson,  in  June, 
1878,  his  Lordship  said : 

"  One  obligation  of  a  landlord  at  common  law  is  to  put  the  build- 
ings on  the  farm  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.  Another  obligation 
also  incumbent  on  the  landlord  at  common  law,  and  generally 
expressed  in  leases,  is  that  he  shall  give  his  tenant  such  buildings 
as  will  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  land." 

As  regards  summer  letting,  ...  the  true  state  of  the  facts  is 
as  follows : 

There  were  complaints  made  by  the  tenants  in  the  south  end 
of  the  Island  that  their  rents  were  too  high.  In  1900  the  Estate 
Management  instructed  Mr.  David  Stevenson  of  Crossburn, 
Ayrshire,  to  make  a  valuation  and  report,  and  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Court  on  December  21st,  an  "  Excerpt  from  Abstract  of  Reports 
and  Valuations  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  Holdings  in  Southend  Dis- 
trict "  was  lodged  with  us  by  the  Estate  Management.  It  is 
backed : 

"  Facsimile  Excerpts  from  Abstract  of  Reports  and  Valuations 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  Holdings  in  Southend  District,  with  Notes 
by  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Murray  thereon." 

The  Abstract  shows  the  "  present  rent,"  the  "  new  valuation," 
and  Mr.  Murray's  notes.  In  the  very  first  case  given  the  "  present 
rent "  was  £12  IDs.  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuation  was  £12.  Then 
we  have  Mr.  Murray's  note,  "  add  for  letting  £1,"  thus  bringing 
up  the  new  rent  to  £13. 

At  the  foot  of  the  same  page  we  have  a  case  showing  the  "  present 
rent "  as  £26.  Mr.  Murray  has  a  note,  "  Tenant  has  long  com- 
plained of  above  rent."  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuation  was  £20,  and 
then  we  have  Mr.  Murray's  further  note,  "  Add  for  letting  £2  10s." 
thus  making  the  new  rent  £22  10s. 

In  another  case  where  the  tenant  "  complains  of  rent  "  (£49  15s.) 
"  being  too  high,"  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuation  was  £42  10s.  Then 
Mr.  Murray  writes,  "  Add  for  letting,  £7  5s.",  thus  bringing  up 
the  revised  rent  to  £49  15s. 

In  a  case  where  the  "  present  rent "  was  £35,  and  the  new 
valuation  £30,  Mr.  Murray's  note  is  "  No  letting,  reduce  to 
£30." 

In  another  case,  the  "  present  rent "  of  £20  was  reduced  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  £16.  Then  Mr.  Murray  has  this  note,  "  Tenants 
lost  money  by  an  unfortunate  litigation  into  which  they  were 
led,  but  are  working  hard  to  pay  the  rent.  Reduce  to  £16  just 
now,  to  be  increased  to  £18  when  house  comes  to  be  let." 

These  examples  illustrate  the  exercise  of  this  monoply  in 
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some  of  its  most  obvious  effects ;  namely  an  altogether  one- 
sided bargain  in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  alone  access 
to  the  land  can  be  gained  ;  and,  though  the  houses  were  built 
by  the  tenants,  the  landlord  not  only  dictated  the  terms  of  the 
rent,  but  took  a  toll  iu  addition  on  the  tenant's  earnings 
from  their  other  occupations,  in  the  form  of  arbitrarily  increased 
rents. 

Section  11.— REFUSAL  OF  SITES,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  land  being  withheld  from  agricultural  and 
pastoral  uses  there  are  many  cases  where  land  that  is  wanted 
for  house-building,  for  hotels,  for  roads  and  for  other  uses, 
cannot  be  secured  for  the  reason  that  proprietors  either  refuse 
point  blank  or  else  impose  exorbitant  and  prohibitive  charges 
which  are  intended  frequently  to  effect  the  same  purpose  as 
a  point  blank  refusal.  The  most  common  reason  for  the 
proprietor's,  action  in  such  rural  cases  is  the  desire  to  retain 
a  large  area  of  country  for  exclusive  enjoyment. 

One  class  of  case  is  where  districts,  most  essential  for  health 
and  hohday  purposes  of  crowded  urban  populations,  are 
practically  closed  against  them  by  the  refusal  of  sites  on  which 
to  build  houses. 

The  Island  of  Arran,  for  example,  until  a  few  years  ago  was 
practically  closed  to  the  building  of  houses  for  many  people 
from  the  crowded  urban  centres  on  the  Clyde  who  wished  to 
have  houses  there.  No  one  ever  questioned  that  it  was 
altogether  against  the  best  interests  of  the  crowded  urban 
populations  of  Glasgow  and  the  neighbouring  towns  that  their 
people  should  be  denied  reasonable  access  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  "  coast "  districts  within  easy  reach. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  where  very  large  districts  are  in 
the  hands  of  one  proprietor,  facilities  for  building  houses,  even 
miles  away  from  the  proprietor's  house,  sometimes  are  not 
given.  The  following  are  copies  of  letters  in  which  proprietors 
refuse  building  faciUties  though  the  land  in  question  is  not 
cultivated  or  built  over  but  is  merely  rough  uncultivated  land. 

I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  yesterday  regarding  feuing  at , 

Mr.  ,  however,  haa  made  up  his  mind  to  grant  no  further 
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feus  of  the  estate  in  the  meantime.  I  am,  however,  communi- 
cating your  letter  to  him,  and  if  he  should  reconsider  the  matter, 
I  will  at  once  let  you  know,  but  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  his 
doing  so. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  current.    There  is  no 

ground  available  for  feuing  in  the  district  you  speak  of. 

The  district  is  bare  hillside  for  miles,  but  access  to  it  is 
refused.  The  whole  place  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors, 
who  can  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  anyone  can  Uve  in 
it.  A  few  retainers  and  dependents  may  be  allowed  to  build 
houses,  but  the  outside  person  applying  for  a  site  is 
refused  it.  If  reasonable  facihties  were  given  for  building, 
it  is  reported  locally  that  there  would  be  many  new 
summer  cottages  built.  Visitors  from  the  cities  would  benefit, 
and  the  local  community  would  gain  by  the  increased  traffic 
and  prosperity  so  brought  to  these  places.  But  this  progress 
and  development  can  be  blocked,  summarily  and  peremptorily, 
over  a  large  district  by  the  veto  of  a  single  person  who  has 
the  power  of  refusing  access  to  the  land. 

It  is  admitted  generally  that  this  poUcy  prevents  develop- 
ment and  there  is  a  demand  that  a  right  to  appeal  against  such 
imreasonable  refusal  should  be  given  to  a  body  with  power, 
somewhat  on  the  Hnes  of  those  of  the  Land  Court,  which 
would  secure  that  the  land  was  made  available  where  wanted. 

The  following,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  a  leading 
article  ia  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  (October,  16th,  1913) : 

It  should  be  open  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  build  a  house 
and  who  is  refused  a  site,  to  go  before  the  Land  Court  with  his 
application,  and  if  the  Court  were  satisfied  that  the  application 
was  reasonable  and  that  a  fair  price  was  being  offered,  it  would 
grant  it.  There  is  no  hardship  here  to  the  proprietor.  The  day 
is  past  when  you  could  argue  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  a  landlord's  property  and  prevent  him  acting  the  tyrant 
if  he  wants  to.  We  have  decided  that  he  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  evict  agricultural  tenants  and  that  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  grant  land  for  agricultural  purposes  to  those  who  apply  for 
it,  and  aU  that  is  now  being  suggested  is  the  extension  of  this 
principle  to  cover  sites  for  buildings. 
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REFUSAL    OF    SITES    FOR    DOCTOR'S    HOUSES, 
INNS,  ETC. 

Facilities  even  for  sucli  necessary  local  services  as  sites 
for  doctors',  ministers',  etc.,  houses  are  refused.  From  a 
variety  of  cases  the  following  are  taken.  They  were  given 
in  evidence  before  the  recent  Government  Committee  which 
inquired  into  the  Medical  service  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.* 
One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  an  adequate 
medical  service  in  the  Highlands,  the  Committee  stated, 
was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  house  for  the  doctor; 
and  they  reported  that  the  local  landlord  was  sometimes 
responsible  for  this  difficulty.     Two  instances  may  be  given. 

Mr.  Tulloch,  Bday,  told  the  Committee  : 

It  is  the  trouble  with  the  house  that  is  the  great  difficulty- 
there  were  proposals  made  to  build  one.  The  first  thing  was 
to  go  to  the  proprietor's  agent  for  a  site.  At  first  they  were 
favourable  and  then  they  refused  and  would  not  give  a  site. 

Dr.  Moir,  Inverness,  told  the  Committee  : 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  doctor  had  the  use  of  a  house,  and 
the  relations  between  the  doctor  and  the  factor  became  strained, 
and  he  was  asked  to  move. 

Another  class  of  case  is  where  the  development  of  hotels 
in  rural  districts  is  prevented  or  where  the  hotel  is  closed. 
One  or  two  examples  must  suffice. 

The  hotel-keeper  at ,  has  desired  since  some  time  to  enlarge 

his  inn,  which  is  now  a  favourite  motoring  route,  but  he  cannot 
get  permission  from  the  local  proprietor.  This  is  in  a  district 
within  easy  reach  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  district 
could  be  developed  for  summer  cottages  if  facilities  were  given. 

The  following  is  a  case  where  an  inn  was  closed  on  a  "  drove  " 
road  and  in  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Highlands  most  desirable 
from  a  tourist  point  of  view. 

Regarding  Shiel  Inn,  the  present  building,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Shiel  Lodge,  was  created  not  later  than,  eighty  yeais 
ago,  when  the  licence  was  transferred  to  it  from  another  building 
about  150  yards  distant,  in  which  the  shepherd  resides.  This 
last  building  was  what  was  called  a  "  Stage  Inn  "  for  over  150 
*  Cd.  6920,  1913. 
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years,  forming  one  of  a  chain  of  such  houses  of  aooommodation 
along  the  great  drove  road  to  the  south ;  Kyle  Bhea  Inn,  Cluanie 
Inn,  Coireghoil  Inn,  Fort  Augustus  Inn,  and  through  Badenoch, 
being  some  of  the  Unks,  all  remaining  save  in  this  case.  I  saw 
the  other  day  the  remains  of  the  causeway  of  the  outhouses  for 
the  stabling  of  the  horses  beside  the  old  house. 

A  few  years  ago  the  proprietor  closed  it  as  an  inn  and  converted 
it  into  what  is  designated  as  a  "  lodge." 

In  another  class  of  case  the  opening  of  roads  which  are 
essential  for  the  needs  of  the  resident  population  is  vigorously 
opposed.    An  example  from  the  Highlands  may  be  quoted  : 

Torridon  and  Shieldaig  in  West  Rosshire  are  only  eight  miles 
apart,  but  the  only  available  road  between  them,  open  to  the 
public,  is  through  Loohcarron,  Achnasheen,  and  Kinlochewe — 
a  distance  of  100  miles.  There  is  a  road  joining  the  two  places 
on  the  shorter  route  (the  eight  miles),  but  three  miles  of  it  are 
kept  strictly  private ;  and  the  proprietor  has  refused  to  open 
this  stretch  to  the  public.  There  are  five  or  six  locked  gates 
on  this  stretch.  The  proprietors  of  the  remaining  five  miles 
allow  the  public  the  use  of  their  five  miles  of  the  road ;  but  the 
refusal  of  the  middle  stretch  of  three  miles  prevents  the  desired 
through  communication.  Great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the 
local  population.  The  three  churches,  E.C.,  U.P.C.,  and  P.O., 
for  the  Loch  Torridon  district  are  all  situated  at  Shieldaig,  and 
this  access  to  them  by  road  is  denied.  The  only  burial  ground 
for  the  same  wide  district,  is  at  Annat,  Torridon,  and  practically 
the  only  access  to  it  is  by  sea.  The  Parish  Council  have  tried 
to  get  the  road  opened,  but  without  success.  The  County  Council 
have  also  approached  the  proprietor,  but  so  far,  his  permission 
to  allow  a  road  to  be  opened  has  not  been  obtained.  The  locality 
in  question  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  the  opening  of  the  road,  besides  being  essential  to  the  need 
of  the  local  people,  would  bring  more  visitors  to  the  district. 

Over  large  areas  of  the  country  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  anyone  to  get  access  to  the  land  even  for  such  an 
innocent  purpose  as  viewing  the  scenery ;  and  many  people 
contrast  this  policy  with  that  prevaihng  in  other  countries, 
e.g.,  Switzerland,  where  access  to  hills  is  easy. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  a  direct  refusal  to  give  land  on  any 
conditions,  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  given  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  operate  almost  as  a  prohibition :  e.g., 
the  land  is  ofEered  only  on  short  term  lease.    At  the  end  of  the 
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lease  the  buildings  (erected  by  the  tenant)  of  course  revert 
to  the  proprietor.  This  short  term  lease  prevails  in  many 
parts,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  country,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  more  unreasonable  as  the  feu  is  the  normal  urban  form 
of  tenure.  We  have  obtained  evidence  that  these  short 
leaseholds  prevent  development  in  the  localities  where  they 
obtain.  People  are  unwilling  to  erect  premises  there  without 
a  better  security. 

In  all  cases  of  this  and  a  similar  nature,  we  consider  that 
power  should  be  given  for  appeal  to  the  Land  Couit  in  the 
locahty  for  an  order  overriding  such  unreasonable  exercise 
of  the  monopoly  powers  of  rural  ownership.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  this  power  should  be  exercised  to  damage  or  destroy  the 
proprietor's  reasonable  amenities  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
other  people  are  entitled  to  enjoy  amenities  also  and  his 
refusal  (to  be  upheld)  must  not  be  unreasonable. 

Section  III.— THE  INDULGENCE  OF  PREJUDICES. 

That  other  considerations  enter  into  the  choice  of  tenants 
for  farms  than  those  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicants  on  agri- 
cultural and  financial  grounds  is  a  fact  which  is  not  seriously 
denied  throughout  the  country :  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  than  human  to  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  especially 
where  there  are  a  number  of  applicants  for  a  farm,  so  that  the 
landlord  or  his  agents  have  a  variety  of  persons  to  pick  and 
choose  from.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
landlords  and  their  agents  should  not  allow  themselves  very 
frequently  to  be  influenced  powerfully,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, by  considerations  of  the  social  position  or  the  political 
and  denominational  opinions  of  the  applicants  and  they  are  so, 
as  a  rule,  in  proportion  as  the  proprietor  is  dominated  by  the 
social  rather  than  the  commercial  considerations  attached 
to  his  possessions.  If  he  was  dominated  only  by  business 
considerations,  he  would  doubtless  select  the  person  most 
efficient  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

It  is  reported  by  a  leading  solicitor  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  South-East  of  Scotland  for  example,  that  "  the  practice 
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prevails  of  letting  farms  to  applicants  whose  political  opinions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  landlord.  In  a  recent  case  the 
question  was  put  to  the  applicant :  '  What  are  youx  pohtics  ? '  " 
As  a  rule  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question  as  the  agent 
or  the  proprietor  have  already  made  discovery;  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  throughout  the  rural  districts  that,  on 
the  majority  of  estates,  farmers  of  Liberal  politics  are  careful 
not  to  intrude  their  pohtical  opinions.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  obtain  a  farm  is  by 
keeping  on  as  friendly  terms  as  possible  with  the  factor  or 
agent  or  head  gamekeeper  of  the  estate  ;  and  very  frequently 
the  agent  or  factor  is  much  more  ready  than  his  master  to- 
take  pohtical  and  social  considerations  into  account. 

These  influences  are  bad  economically  in  that  they  dis- 
courage industrious  men  who  rise  from  small  beginnings, 
and  men  of  the  best  initiative  and  greatest  independence. 
This  repressive  force  operates  more  actively  in  agriculture 
than  in  other  industries.  Men  of  excellent  agricultural 
quahties  see  the  way  effectively  barred  to  their  progress ; 
they  lose  heart  and  go  abroad,  and  the  bad  influence  extends 
widely.  Others  hear  of  their  case  and  cease  to  expect  a 
career  in  rural  Scotland.  They  turn  their  eyes  to  the  colonies, 
where  they  are  assured  that  merit  and  industry  are  allowed 
a  fairer  run  and  a  surer  prospect  of  success.  These  influences 
are  bad  also  in  preventing  the  full  economic  advantage  being 
derived  from  the  soil.  Not  only  are  the  best  farmers  (in  the 
economic  productive  sense)  deprived  of  reasonable  hope  and 
driven  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  energies  elsewhere,  but  a 
premium  is  put  on  mediocre  farming  and  under-development. 

It  is  well  recognised  among  landowners  at  present  that 
their  worst  enemy  is  the  member  of  their  own  class  who  uses 
his  arbitrary  monopoly  power  in  a  harsh  and  tyrannical 
manner. 

Proprietors  who  behave  justly  towards  their  tenants  are 
the  rule ;  and,  in  the  criticisms  of  the  existing  system  of  land 
tenure  which  we  make  here,  we  do  not  wish  that  point  to 
be  overlooked.  But,  none  the  less,  a  system  which  admits 
of  the  various  abuses  indicated  is  one  which  no  fair-minded 
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person  can  regard  as  satisfactory.    In  the  words  of  a  tenant 
farmer : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  farmer  knows  of  dozens  of  oases, 
past  and  present,  of  harsh  legal  robbery  in  the  shape  of  confis- 
cation of  tenants'  improvements.  The  argument  that  there  are 
very  many  Scottish  lairds  who  treat  their  tenants  justly,  is  the 
same  argument  as  was  advanced  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  many 
people  then  seriously  argued  that  because  in  the  main,  masters 
treated  their  slaves  very  well,  therefore  slavery  should  not  be 
abolished.  The  two  cases  are  similar.  No  conscientious  man 
will  take  advantage  of  bad  laws  ,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  having 
bad  laws.  Most  people  will  admit  that  the  land  laws  are  wrong 
when  the  following  things  are  not  only  possible,  but  are,  and 
have  been  actually  done,  and  that  not  seldom : 

(1)  Confiscation  of  a  tenant's  improvments. 

(2)  Raising  rent  on  a  tenant's  improvements. 

(3)  Eviction  of  a  tenant  who  has  improved  and  sunk  capital 
in  permanent  improvements,  and  re-letting  the  farm  to  a 
new  tenant  at  a  higher  rent. 

(4)  Eviction  of  a  tenant  because  he  enforced  his  rights  re 
ground  game,  heather  burning,  etc. 

(5)  Eviction  on  capricious  grounds. 

All  these  are  obviously  unjust,  and  mth  an  absentee  landlord 
they  are  very  present  dangers  to  all  tenants,  and  militate  against 
anything  but  a  hand-to-mouth  style  of  farming,  good  for  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant,  nor  the  country  at  large. 

We  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  above  statement 
expresses  what  is  substantially  our  own  conclusions.  We 
wish  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point.  We  make 
no  allegations  that  proprietors  in  general  are  bad,  and  their 
estates  badly  and  tyrannically  managed.  But  we  do  allege 
that  a  system  under  which  the  various  injustices  which  we 
have  enumerated  not  only  can,  but  do  in  fact  arise,  and 
which  tends  to  (and  in  fact  actually  causes)  under-development 
in  many  cases  is  one  in  need  of  such  reform  as  will  remove 
these  opportunities  for  injustice  and  these  barriers  against 
the  full  and  adequate  use  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SPORTING  INTERESTS. 

Section  I.— THE  RELATION  OF  SPORTING  INTERESTS  TO 
RURAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  outstanding  form  of  tMs  exercise  of  the  monopoly 
power  in  the  matter  of  the  indulgence  of  personal  pleasure  as 
opposed  to  the  national  economic  interests  of  a  rural  popula- 
tion occurs  in  the  case  of  game  preservation. 

Game  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  forestry  and  of  agriculture,  and  farms  have  been 
taken  out  of  cultivation  and  out  of  use  for  pastoral  purposes 
and  turned  into  rabbit  warrens  and  deer  forests. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation, 
(Cd.  4460-1909),  for  example,  found  that  considerations  of 
sport  were  a  main  reason  why  afEorestation  was  in  such  a 
backward  condition  in  this  country.     They  point  out : 

Not  only  do  we  produce  but  little  timber  at  home,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  little  that  we  do  produce  is  not  of  the  highest  quality. 
Its  main  deficiencies  consist  in  open  and  irregular  grain,  super- 
abundance of  large  knots,  a  relatively  large  amount  of  soft  tissue 
(technically  known  as  "  spring  wood  "),  lack  of  durability,  short- 
ness of  bole,  and  excessive  taper.  The  reasons  for  these  defects 
are  not  far  to  seek,  although  they  have  only  been  recognised  of 
recent  years.  In  the  main  they  may  all  be  attributed  to  a  single 
cause,  namely,  a  too  open  condition  of  our  woodlands,  that  is 
to  say,  an  insufficiency  of  trees  upon  the  ground. 

Considerations  of  sport  have  played  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  method  of  management  of  our  woods.  Clean 
boles,  with  high-pitched  crowns,  the  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  ground  destitute  of  grass,  weeds  and  bushes,  are  not  conditions 
favourable  to  either  ground  or  winged  game.  On  the  contrary, 
trees  that  are  Bemi-isolated,  and  with  low-reaching  branches. 
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and  a  wood  that  is  full  of  bracken,  bramblea,  and  similar  under- 
growth, present  conditions  much  more  attractive  to  the  sportsman, 
and  it  is  these  conditions  that  many  landowners  have  arranged 
to  secure.  Ground  game,  too,  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
destruction  amongst  the  young  trees,  and  thus  it  has,  in  a  measure 
directly  brought  about  that  condition  of  under-stooking  which 
is  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  good  timber,  and  to  the  successful 
results  of  forestry.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  the  presence  of  even  a 
moderate  head  of  ground  game  to  secure  natural  regeneration  of 
woodlands,  the  young  seedling  trees  being  nibbled  over  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground.  So  intimate  is  the 
association  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  sport  and  forestry, 
I  that  even  on  an  estate  that  is  considered  to  possess  some  of  the 
best  managed  woods  in  England,  the  sylvicultural  details  have 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  hunting  and  shooting,  and  trees  must  be 
taken  down  in  different  places  to  make  cover  for  foxes,  and  so  on. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  cases  throughout  the 
country  in  which  land  is  withdrawn  from  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  or  pasture  in  the  interests  of  game.  A  few  are 
given  in  this  Report. 

The  interests  of  sport  have  a  double  effect,  militating  against 
agriculture  and  productive  of  under-development  of  the  land 
and  its  resources.  In  the  first  place  sport  is  given  first  con- 
sideration so  that  full  development  is  prevented  and  agricultural 
interests  are  neglected  ;  and  in  the  second  place  land  is  wholly 
excluded  from  use  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  rural 
development. 

So  much  misunderstanding  arises  regarding  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  question  of  sport  is  regarded  that  we 
wish  to  make  oxix  point  of  view  clear. 

We  do  not  criticise  the  indulgence  in  any  reasonable  form 
of  sport  where  that  indulgence  is  not  carried  to  a  point 
which  is  seriously  and  undeniably  detrimental  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a  rural  population  and  the  interests  of  local 
agriculturists.  The  position  we  adopt  in  the  matter  is  this : 
We  consider  that  the  land  of  the  country  should  be  turned  to 
full  account,  and  that  a  reasonable  maximum  product  of  what 
it  can  produce  of  economic  output  should  be  taken  from  it,  this 
production  being  conducted  on  the  ordinary  business  principles 
that  it  should  pay  for  the  labour,  capital,  etc.,  expended  in 
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realising  it.  And  where  the  opportunities  for  this  economic 
production  are  clearly  hampered  or  curtailed  by  overriding 
demands  for  the  indulgence  of  sport,  we  consider  it  a  matter 
for  remedial  action ;  it  leads  to  underproduction  of  economic 
output  and  to  rural  decay. 

We  agree  with  the  point  of  view  very  well  expressed  in  an 
article  in  the  limes  newspaper  of  14th  November,  1913,  which 
states : 

The  proper  production  of  the  soil — and  we  may  treat  stock 
as  such  a  product — comes  first.  Even  if  sportsmen  spend  large 
sums  in  a  neighbourhood,  as  large  as  the  agricultural  wage-payer 
himself,  this  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  sport.  The 
expenditure  may  be  some  palliation  locally,  but  to  compare 
the  distribution  of  wealth  with  the  production  of  wealth,  as  if 
the  two  were  of  the  same  nature  is  bad  logic  and  bad  economics. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  necessarily  accept  the 
plea  that  the  best  use  of  an  estate  is  its  dedication  to  purposes 
of  sport,  even  although  it  may  be  shown  that  it  can  in  fact 
reaUse  a  larger  net  profit  to  the  proprietor  when  so  let  than 
if  turned  to  purposes  of  agriculture  or  forestry.  Nor  do  we 
accept  it  as  satisfactory  from  a  national  point  of  view  that 
any  estate  management  should  plead  its  poverty  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  extinction  of  farms  or  the  increase  in  its  sporting 
lands,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  little  cheaper  to  the  estate  man- 
agement to  allow  the  buildings  on  the  farm  to  fall  into  decay 
than  to  repair  them,  and  more  profitable  to  increase  the  sport- 
ing rental  than  to  equip  the  farms. 

Similarly  we  do  not  think  it  a  sound  principle  that  one  man, 
in  the  unreasonable  indulgence  of  an  extravagant  sport, 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  practically  as  an  uninhabited  and 
unutilised  desert  an  enormous  area  of  country  which  might  be 
economically  used  for  the  production  of  sheep,  cattle,  trees, 
etc.,  and  support  a  considerable  population. 

Speaking  of  Scotland  generally,  the  game  question  falls 
roughly  into  two  divisions,  the  Highlands  and  the  remaining 
parts  of  Scotland.  Throughout  the  Lowland  counties,  the 
game  question  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  similar 
question  in  England,  but  in  the  Highlands,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  deer  forests,  it  assumes  a  much  larger  aspect. 
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Section  IL— GAME  :    GROUND  AND  WINGED. 

The  owner  of  land  has  power  to  reserve  the  right  to  take 
and  kill  game,  and  he  can  let  this  right  to  any  person.  Whether 
he  himself  kills  the  game  or  lets  the  right  to  someone  else, 
he  very  frequently  has  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining  as  much 
game  as  possible  on  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  sport 
(if  he  kills  it  himself)  or  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  rent  if  he 
lets  it. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  land  is  heavily  stocked  with  game, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  enclosed ,  it  is  the  more  likely  that  agri- 
culturists in  its  neighbourhood  will  sufEer  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  game.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  birds 
and  animals  should  make  a  nice  distinction  as  to  the  precise 
legal  ownership  of  the  most  tempting  agricultural  crops  which 
appeal  to  their  often  voracious  appetites,  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  enclose  all  winged  game,  for  example,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  straying  beyond  what  are 
their  legally  allocated  bounds. 

It  is  to  be  recognised  then,  that,  short  of  the  complete 
destruction  of  game  there  is  certain  to  be  damage  inflicted 
by  game  on  crops,  just  as  there  is  by  birds  and  animals  classi- 
fied commonly  as  vermin.  In  the  eyes  of  the  laborious  agri- 
culturist keen  only  on  obtaining  the  maximum  agricultural 
product  from  his  land,  all  the  birds  and  other  animals  ^hich 
hinder  his  efforts  are,  more  or  less,  in  the  one  category  of 
"  vermin."  But,  whereas  he  is  free  to  deal  with  rats,  etc., 
as  he  pleases,  his  powers  in  regard  to  grouse,  deer,  rabbits,  etc., 
are  strictly  limited  by  law,  for  the  reason  that,  as  already 
explained,  the  presence  of  these  on  the  land  is  a  form  of  pro- 
perty with  which  the  owner  of  the  land  can  deal  for  valuable 
consideration. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880,  while 
an  agricultural  tenant  was  prohibited  from  killing  hares, 
he  had  a  common  law  right  for  the  protection  of  his  crops 
to  destroy  rabbits  upon  his  holding,  but  this  right  could 
be  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  his  lease. 
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By  the  Ground  Game  Act,  however,  Parhament,  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  husbandry,  and  to  provide  better  security  for 
capital  and  labour  invested  by  occupiers  of  land  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  made  provision  enabling  the  farmer  better 
to  protect  his  crops  against  damage  by  rabbits  and  hares, 
by  giving  him  an  inahenable  right  to  lall  the  ground  game. 
The  proprietor,  however,  still  has  a  right,  concurrent  with 
the  tenant,  to  kill  the  ground  game  on  the  farm.  A  tenant 
has  no  claim  except  (in  special  circumstances)  a  common  law 
claim  for  damages  against  the  proprietor  for  damage  done  by 
ground  game  from  neighbouring  coverts,  it  being  held  that 
he  must  rely  on  his  own  exertions  to  protect  his  crops.  It  is 
instructive  to  keep  in  view  that  the  objects  of  the  Act,  as 
contained  in  the  preamble,  were  to  further  the  interests  of 
good  husbandry,  and  to  provide  better  security  for  the  capital 
and  labour  invested  by  occupiers  of  land  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  by  enabling  them  to  protect  their  crops  from  injury 
and  loss  by  ground  game.  A  not  uncommon  practice  is  for 
a  nominal  rent  to  be  put  on  the  ground  game  when  the  tenant 
is  negotiating  for  the  farm,  such  rent  being  treated  nominally 
as  a  deduction  from  the  rent  at  which  the  farm  is  supposed 
to  be  let. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  farm  worth  £250  per  annum  is  regarded 
for  this  purpose  as  worth  £280  per  annum,  and  it  is  agreed  by 
the  landlord  to  pay  the  tenant  a  rent  of  £30  a  year  so  long  as 
the  tenant  does  not  exercise  his  rights  under  the  Ground  Game 
Act.  The  rent  actually  payable  by  the  tenant  is  thus  the  £250 
in  half-yearly  instalments  the  receipt  for  which  is  made  out  £140 
less  £15  (or  £125).  Immediately  the  tenant  exercises  his  legal 
rights  in  regard  to  game  the  fuU  rent  of  £140  is  exacted. 

As  regards  damage  done  by  winged  game  and  deer,  the  tenant 
farmer  has  the  right  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (8)  Act, 
1908,  to  claim  compensation  where  the  amount  of  such  damage 
exceeds  Is.  per  acre.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  claim  for 
compensation  that  the  tenant  shall  not  have  had  power 
granted  to  him  to  destroy  the  game  which  caused  it. 

Throughout  the  country  much  greater  damage  is  done  by 
game  in  some  districts  than  in  others  and  compensation  is 
sometimes  paid  more  readily.    But,  speaking  generally,  in  a 
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very  large  number  of  cases,  representing  in  the  aggregate  very 
great  damage  to  crops,  no  compensation  is  in  fact  obtained. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machinery  for  recovery  is  cumber- 
some and  expensive,  and  secondly  the  farmers  hesitate  to  take 
their  landlord  or  his  sporting  tenant  into  Court  for  fear  of 
having  a  refusal  to  renew  their  leases  when  these  expire. 
The  sporting  tenant,  if  the  shootings  be  let,  has  access  to  all 
the  land  of  the  farm,  and  as  his  interests  usually  receive  prior 
consideration  by  the  landlord;  any  claim  which  might  be 
made  against  him  by  the  farmer  is  commonly  regarded  through- 
out the  country  as  certain  to  raise  bad  feeling  and  to  result  in 
a  black  mark  (as  it  frequently  is  described  locally)  being 
.placed  against  his  name  in  the  estate  books.  This  may  result 
in  the  farmer  losing  his  farm  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

A  tenant  exercising  his  rights  under  the  Ground  Game  Act, 
and  killing  hares  and  rabbits,  often  finds  that  this  is  resented 
hj  the  landlord,  and  he  is  led  to  xmderstand  that  if  he  does 
not  desist  he  may  find  himself  dispossessed  at  the  end  of  his  lease. 

In  some  districts  yearly  tenancies  only  are  granted;  in 
others  leases  of  two  years,  or  leases  with  a  mutual  break  every 
three  years  are  the  rule.  This  is  frequently  understood  locally 
(and  by  no  person  more  clearly  than  the  tenant  farmers 
concerned)  as  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  landlord  to 
terminate  a  tenancy  should  he  be  annoyed  by  claims  for 
damage  by  winged  game  or  deer,  or  by  the  tenant  exercising 
his  right  to  kill  the  ground  game. 

There  is  a  practice  in  certain  districts  whereby  the  landlord 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  retake  possession  of  a  small 
part  of  a  farm  at  a  valuation  in  order  to  provide  a  covert  for 
raising  game.  The  existence  of  these  coverts  is  a  serious 
grievance  and  source  of  loss  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  the  game  which  affect  both  arable  and  pasture  land.  Even 
as  regards  ground  game,  the  farmer  can  only  kill  it  on  Ms 
holding  ;  he  cannot  follow  it  into  the  coverts  and  kill  it  there. 

The  difficulty  in  assessing  damage  by  game  is  great,  especially 
where  the  damage  is  spread  over  a  considerable  area. 
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In  some  districts  it  is  the  practice  of  the  proprietor  to  agree 
with  the  tenants  of  sheep  farms  that  in  the  interests  of  sport 
and  for  the  better  raising  of  game,  a  portion  only  {e.g.,  one 
half)  of  the  possible  sheep  stock  is  to  be  put  on  the  land. 

Section  III.— DAMAGE  BY   GAME:    TYPICAL  EXTRACTS. 

The  following  are  typical  extracts  from  the  schedules  from 
diSerent  parishes : 

Abbrdebnshike  (R.B.  4). — Thia  is  a  game  district,  and  on  all 
estates  the  sporting  interest  comes  first ;  winged  game  are  care- 
fully preserved  ;  and  on  most  low  ground  large  numbers  of  pheas- 
ants are  artificially  reared  near  to  grain  crops.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  farmers  to  obtain  compensation,  because  in  most 
cases,  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a  practical  man,  he  is  leit 
to  the  mercy  of  a  lawyer  factor. 

{R.B.  11). — A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done  in  certain  quarters 
here.  The  loss  done  by  game  is  seldom  in  whole  made  good. 
Redress  is  in  practice  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  Likewise,  legal 
proceedings  are  a  course  the  tenant  naturally  shrinks  from  follow- 
ing, knowing  full  well  he  would  have  to  leave  his  holding  at  the 
end  of  the  lease. 

(R.B.  12). — A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done,  and  this  loss  is 
not  usually  voluntarily  made  good  to  the  sufferer.  He  may 
have  legal  redress^  but  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  going 
to  law  for  redress,  with  the  landlord's  power  over  the  tenant  at 
the  end  of  his  lease,  make  too  many  bear  the  ills  they  know,  than 
risk  those  they  may  not  know — to  say  nothing  of  the  occupier's 
disUke  to  take  the  landlord  into  Court. 

(R.B.  13). — The  loss  is  not  made  good  unless  the  tenant  forces 
the  landlord.  Under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908, 
compensation  is  available,  but  to  obtain  the  same  is  not  always 
easy. 

Farmers  do  not  like  to  sue  the  landlord  for  fear  of  being  shifted 
at  the  end  of  the  leaee. 

Berwickshibe  (R.B.B.  201). — ^Plantations,  not  part  of  the  farm 
exist  where  pheasants  are  reared  by  the  game  lessee,  and  the  birds 
feed  on  the  crops  growing  in  the  adjacent  fields.  Although  the 
farmer  has  the  right  to  kill  rabbits  and  hares  on  his  own  land,  he 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  plantations  where  they  take  refuge  and 
breed,  and  whence  they  issue  and  feed  on  the  farmer's  crops. 
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KiBCABDiNESHiEB  (R.B.  23). — There  is  cause  for  complaint 
regarding  game,  but  such  claims  have  a  tendency  to  raise  bad 
feeling  when  insisted  on,  and  consequently  the  farmer  loses  rather 
than  complain. 

ICiEKOTTDBBiGHTSHiBB  (S.S.S.  44). — The  farms  are  let  to  an 
agricultural  tenant :  thereafter  the  game  is  frequently  let  to  a 
game  tenant,  the  latter  having  access  to  all  the  land.  The  game 
tenant's  interest  is  usually  considered  first  by  the  landlord,  and 
any  farmer  complaining  of  any  of  the  many  small  abuses  inflicted 
on  stock  and  crop,  certainly  gets  a  black  mark  placed  against 
his  name  on  the  estate  books. 

Peebles  and  Selkirk  (R.B.  27). — A  great  deal  of  damage  is 
done  by  hares,  rabbits  and  pheasants.  Unless  the  damage  is 
considerable  no  compensation  is  paid,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  the  damage  done. 

EoxBUEGHSHiRB  (R.B.  29). — The  game  lessee  here  has  taken  to 
the  rearing  of  pheasants,  setting  down  large  numbers  in  the  early 
summer ;  this  year  particularly  a  large  number  was  set  down  in 

a  narrow  strip  of  plantation  adjacent  to  the fields,  whereby 

much  damage  was  done, 

(R.B.  30). — The  loss  is  not  generally  made  good.  The  culti- 
vator has,  in  practice,  no  redress,  because  if  he  insists  fully  on 
his  legal  rights,  friction  arises  with  the  landlord  or  the  shooting 
tenant,  i&iowing  this,  and  in  fear  of  notice  to  quit,  few  tenants 
assert  themselves. 

Ross  AND  Cbomarty  (S.S.S.  80). — Every  farm  in  the  parish  of 
has  bits  planted  out  for  game  purposes. 

Wigtownshire  (S.S.S.  86). — A  gentleman  sometimes  takes  off 
a  piece  of  rough  land  off  the  side  or  middle  of  a  farm  and  converts 
it  into  a  game  preserve.  Of  course,  the  land  taken  ofi  would 
never  keep  the  rabbits  and  winged  game,  but  there  is  often  a 
clause  in  a  lease  that  a  proprietor  can  take  that  at  a  valuation, 
(I  have  been  an  arbiter)  and  the  tenant  cannot  help  himself. 
Very  often  the  farmer  has  a  very  big  loss  from  winged  game 
on  his  crop  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  kill ;  even  if  he  exerts 
his  right  to  kill  ground  game,  the  proprietor  makes  it  too  hot  for 
him. 

Pekthshibe  (R.B.  33). — A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done  in 

this  district,  especially  near ,  where  the  deer  come  down 

in  winter  in  large  numbers  notwithstanding  the  fences. 
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(B.B.  38). — A  great  deal  of  damage  is  so  done  ;  more  especially 

by  rabbits,  black  game  and  hand-reared  pheasants.     The 

farms  are  over-run  with  rabbits  that  are  fast  ruining  the  grazing 
lands. 

Claims  are  seldom  made :  their  result  when  made  is  small  and 
certainly  not  worth  the  bad  blood  raised,  and  the  moral  certainty 
that  a  plausible  excuse  will  be  found  to  get  rid  of  the  "  exacting  " 
tenant. 

DtTMBABTONSHiRE  (R.B,  42). — The  damage  done  in  this  locality 

by  game  is  incalculable.     The  part  of  Farm,  that  was  not 

thrown  into Deer  Forest,  offers  a  good  instance.    In  1910 

the  farmer  had  twenty-seven  stacks  of  hay ;  rabbits  were  put 
in  by  the  shooting  tenant,  with  the  permission  of  the  factor: 
In  1911,  an  unusually  favourable  year,  only  seven  stacks  of  hay 
were  got  by  the  same  tenant  from  the  same  land.     Deer  infest 

Farm  at  all  times.     There  are  300  deer  on  the  hiUs  above 

it,  and  the  estate  will  put  up  no  fences. 

Stiblinoshiee  (B.B.  44). — A  good  deal  of  the  land  here  would 
be  better  farmed  were  it  not  for  game  rent  derived  from  it  in  the 
season. 

(S.S.S.  98). — Scattered  over  this  district  are  a  number  of 
moderately-sized  plantations  providing  cover  for  smaD  game. 

The  existence  of  these  coverts  is  a  great  grievance  and  source 
of  loss  to  the  occupiers  of  adjoining  lands,  on  account  of  the  serious 
inroads  made  on  crops  and  pasture  by  ground  game.  The  Ground 
Game  Act  provides  no  remedy  for  this  grievance. 

Peethshirb  (S.S.S.  101). — The  deer  come  down  in  winter  and 
cause  much  annoyance  and  damage  to  the  farmers  and  crofters  in 
this  district. 

(S.S.S.    102). — On   the   estate   of   ,   the   tenants   of   sheep 

farms  are  restricted  to  half  the  possible  stock  of  sheep  so  that 
their  land  may  be  used  for  shooting  purposes  by  the  landlord. 
This  shooting  is  for  his  private  use  and  is  never  let. 

The  injury  inflicted  is  not  confined  to  the  actual  damage 
done  by  the  game.  Farmers  are  discouraged  generally,  where 
the  game  nuisance  is  considerable,  from  developing  their 
crops  as  highly  as  they  otherwise  would.  Industries  are  also 
discouraged  in  order  to  protect  game  from  disturbance. 
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Section  IV. -DAMAGE   BY   DEER. 

There  are  maiij  complaints  from  crofters  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  their  crops  when  their  land  is  near  to  deer  forests 
or  grouse  preserves.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  grouse 
shootings  in  the  Highlands  which  are  adjacent  to  crofting 
communities  are  better  than  those  which  are  distant  from 
such  sources  of  food  supply. 

The  crofter  has  the  redress  provided  under  Section  9,  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1908 ;  and  under 
Section  10  (3)  of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911, 
it  is  provided  that  in  default  of  agreement  being  arrived  at, 
after  the  damage  has  been  sufiered,  the  compensation  payable 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  Land  Court  instead  of  by  an  arbiter. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  by  a  well-known  agriculturist : 

Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  deer  are  fed  in  winter  at  the 
corner  of  the  forest  nearest  human  habitation.  They  become 
very  tame  at  this  time  and  mix  freely  with  the  crofters'  cattle  in 
the  Highlands. 

On  the  approach  of  a  snowstorm  large  herds  of  deer  flock  to 
the  lower  ground  and  where  that  lower  ground  is  let  to  small 
holders  the  damage  done  for  a  week  or  two  by  a  herd  of  several 
hundred  deer  is  incalculable  at  a  time  when  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence is  at  a  premium  for  sheep. 

The  provisions  for  providing  compensation  have  been  found  a 
total  failure  because  of  the  difficulty  in  watching  and  counting  the 
numbers  and  the  roving  and  roaming  disposition  of  the  stag. 

I  saw  as  many  as  150  to  200  deer  browsing  on  a  patch  of  about 
160  acres  of  crofters'  pasture  on  31st  December,  1913. 

It  is  felt  by  those  who  have  and  are  suffering  from  this  pest 
that  no  legislation  short  of  power  to  shoot  trespassing  stags  can 
ever  remedy  this  evil. 

As  typical  examples  also  of  damage  suffered  by  small- 
holders from  game,  a  few  instances  may  be  taken  from  the 
evidence  publicly  given  before  the  Land  Court. 

During  the  hearing  of  cases  by  the  Land  Court  in  Arran, 
various  instances  were  given  (and  were  not  questioned  by 
the  estate  agents)  in  which  the  tenants  suffered  severely  from 
game.  For  example  :  at  Brodick  on  27th  November,  1912, 
Alexander  Miller,  Margeneish,  in  complaining  of  the  damage 
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done  by  deer  and  grouse  to  his  crops  and  potato  pits  mentioned 
that  lately  he  employed  a  boy  to  herd  off  grouse  from  his  fields. 
At  Brodrick  on  the  12th  November,  the  following  evidence 
was  given  in  the  Court.  Lord  Kennedy  presided,  and  Colonel 
Dudgeon  and  Mr.  Dewar  were  the  other  members  of  the  Court 
who  heard  the  cases.  The  estate  factor  was  present  as  well 
as  a  solicitor  representing  the  trustees  for  the  estate  : 

Further  accounts  of  trespassing  were  given.  Mr.  Archibald 
Currie,  who  succeeded  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  ago 
to  a  holding  at  Drumaghiner,  formerly  occupied  successively  by 
his  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  stated  that  in  1907  a  deer-fence 
was  erected  round  his  land.  He  was  suppUed  with  the  stobs, 
posts  and  wires  from  the  estate,  but  he  himself  had  to  put  the 
fence  up,  and  he  had  to  cart  the  material  from  Brodick,  a  distance 
of  thirteen  miles.  The  carting  and  the  construction  of  the  fence 
occupied  about  a  month's  time. 

Mrs.  Mary  M'Kelvie,  a  widow,  who  conducts  a  croft  at  KU- 
patrick,  also  complained  of  deer  trespassing  on  her  crops  some 
years  ago.  The  deer  ate  a  pit  of  potatoes,  consuming  half  a  ton. 
She  made  a  claim  to  the  estate,  but  received  no  compensation. 
Pour  years  ago  the  grouse  destroyed  about  £10  worth  of  corn.  She 
asked  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  but  received  none. 

The  following  is  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Land 
Court  at  Strontian,  on  December  2nd,  1913  (Mr.  Norman  Reid 
presiding) ; 

Alexander  Stewart,  Scotstown,  complained  of  the  damage  done 
to  his  crops  by  game,  particularly  deer  and  pheasants. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Keid,  he  stated  that  the  deer  ate  up  and  destroyed 
the  com  in  August  and  September. 

Allan  Cameron,  Ardnastaing,  complained  similarly  of  the 
ravages  to  crops  by  game.  The  township  let  their  wintering  for 
£19,  but  nearly  all  that  sum  had  been  expended  in  repairing  the 
fence  round  the  common  pasture. 

John  M' Arthur  was  examined. 

Me.  Reid  :  Do  they  rear  pheasants  here  ? 

Applicant  :  No,  but  they  rear  themselves  on  my  croft, 
(Laughter). 

The  following  extract  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  January 
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23rd,  1914,  refers  to  the  Court's  awards  in  these  cases  at 
Strontian : 

The  cumulo  total  of  the  old  rent  amounted  to  £159  83.  2d., 
and  the  new  rents  fixed  by  the  Court  aggregate  £114  16s.  Od.  ; 
bemg  a  reduction  nearly  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.  The  Com- 
missioner who  heard  the  applications  states  in  the  findings  that 
it  is  clear  that  the  Township  of  Scotstown  suffers  a  good  deal 
from  ravages  by  deer,  the  holders'  oats  and  potatoes  being  seriously 
damaged  by  eating  and  trampling.  The  Court  suggest  to  the 
Estate  that  it  should  consider  whether  the  arable  land  should 
net  be  fenced  in  with  a  deer  fence  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  crops 
in  future. 

As  regards  damage  done  by  deer  a  good  deal  of  trouble  would 
be  avoided  if,  in  every  case,  the  deer  forest  was  fully  and 
effectually  fenced.  As  a  practical  proposition,  however, 
it  has  to  be  recollected  that,  in  a  severe  winter  when  the 
deer  in  an  over-stocked  deer  forest  are  practically  starving, 
they  often  show  surprising  activity  in  getting  past  deer  fences. 

We  fully  recognise  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  irritation 
regarding  game  and  the  question  of  the  damage  it  does  to 
crops  arises  from  the  almost  sacred  value  which  landowners 
and  gamekeepers  frequently  put  on  game.  This  feeUng 
has  been  intensified  in  many  cases  by  the  officious  action  of 
gamekeepers. 

In  the  first  Chapter  (p.  8)  we  give  the  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  gamekeepers  which  show  a  steady  increase 
within  recent  years. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
DEER  FORESTS. 
Section  L— EXTENT  OF   DEER  FORESTS. 

Out  of  a  total  acreage  of  19,070,466  in  Scotland,  3,599,744, 
or  about  one  fifth,  are  occupied  by  deer  forests,  or  otherwise 
exdusivdy  devoted  to  sport.  This  does  not  include  lands 
in  which  though  the  sporting  interest  is  very  large  there  are 
also  substantial  interests  of  sheep  grazing  or  other  forms  of 
farming.  In  addition,  there  are  many  other  large  areas 
partly  but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  sport. 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  country 
should  be  given  over  practically  exclusively  to  sport,  a  purpose 
economically  unproductive,  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  finding  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
and  Afiorestation  that  over  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the 
country  could  with  economic  advantage,  and  on  a  paying 
basis,  be  afforested  ;  and  a  large  part  of  that  area  is  included 
within  the  present  deer  forest  areas.  (See  Chapter  on 
Afforestation.) 

The  deer  forests  are  chiefly  in  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  There  are  several  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  Forfar,  Dumbarton  and  Perth. 

There  are  some  200  forests,  ranging  in  extent  from  some 
100  acres  to  110,000  acres.  There  are  nine  deer  forests  of 
over  40,000  acres  each  in  extent,  viz :  Mar  (110,000  acres), 
belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  ;  Ben  Armine 
and  Dalnessie  and  Loch  Choire  (67,080  acres),  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland ;  Glendhu  and  Reay  (80,970  acres)  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland;  Blackmount  (80,000  acres),  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  ;   Corrour  Fersit,  etc.  (including  grazing)  (56,521 
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acres),  Sir  J.  Stirling-Maxwell;  Strathconon  (including 
shootings)  (52,000  acres).  Captain  Christian  Combe ;  Fishei- 
field  (46,700  acres),  the  Marquis  of  Zetland ;  Glenavon 
(42,000  acres),  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon;  Park 
(41,913  acres).  Major  Duncan  Matheson. 

The  most  recent  official  information  under  counties  is  that 
contained  in  the  return  (538)  issued  last  year  (1913).  It 
gives  particulars  of  all  deer  forests  and  lands  exclusively 
devoted  to  sport  ia  the  various  counties  of  Scotland  as  at  the 
comiQg  into  operation  of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland) 
Act,  1911,  according  to  the  valuation  roll  for  the  year 
1911-12  and  the  information  is  summarised  in  the  following 
table : 


County. 

Total 
acreage. 

Acreage 

below 

1,000  feet. 

Rental  as  in 
Valuation  Roll. 

£ 

s.    d. 

Aberdeen 

240,970 

7,332 

13,543 

0    0 

Argyll       .        .        - 

392,754 

35,691 

15,094 

0    0 

Ayr  -        .        .        - 

954 

954 

144 

0    0 

Banff 

74,540 

240 

4,535 

0    0 

Bute 

4,967 

2,238 

315 

0    0 

Caithness  - 

93,856 

46,581 

4,084 

7    0 

Dumbarton 

9,338 

1,038 

348 

15    0 

Elgin 

10,140 

7,140 

390 

0    0 

Pife.- 

1,193 

1,193 

30 

0    0 

Porfar 

57,580 

750 

5,515 

0    0 

Inverness  - 

1,081,172 

142,426 

65,311 

0    0 

Kincardine 

5,850 

5,200 

673 

0    0 

Kircudbright     - 

2,752 

152 

235 

0    0 

Lanark      ... 

320 

120 

65 

0    0 

Perth 

259,086 

13,687 

17,810 

0    0 

Eenfrew    - 

95 

95 

50 

0    0 

Ross  and  Cromarty  - 

927,854 

65,191 

40,845 

0    0 

Sutherland 

436,323 

270,190 

14,800 

0    0 

Grand  total 

-  3,599,744 

602,218 

183,788 

2    0 
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Appended  to  the  detailed  statistics  are  these  notes : 

Following  previous  returns  there  are  included  in  this  return 
all  deer  forests  and  such  other  lands  as  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  sport  of  shooting. 

Most  of  the  information  for  this  return  has  been  obtained 
through  the  County  assessors  from  the  proprietors  or  their  agents, 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  particulars  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Lands  Valuation  Department  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  The 
acreage  and  altitudes  entered  are  in  very  many  cases  merely  esti- 
mated, and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  exact.  Many 
of  the  deer  forests  are  used  for  grazing  some  farm  stock  also,  and 
in  a  number  of  oases  they  include  considerable  extents  of  woodland. 

The  above  total  area  of  602,218  acres  below  1,000  feet  is  exclusive 
of  the  subjects  of  which  the  area  below  that  level  is  not  known.  The 
total  area  of  these  excluded  subjects  is  1,136,887  acres. 

In  many  cases  the  rental  includes  other  subjects. 

Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  figures  given  in  the  above 
return  of  the  area  devoted  to  deer  forests  tell  the  whole  story. 
In  two  respects  mainly  the  above  total  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  acres  of  Scottish  soil  devoted  to  sport  is 
defective. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  compulsory  on  owners  to  make 
returns,  and  there  are  obvious  defects  in  their  compilation. 
It  is  alleged  that  as  owners  of  forests  generally  suspect  that  . 
the  purposes  for  which  information  is  desired  are  not  alto- 
gether favourable  to  their  interests,  they  are  not  particularly 
disposed  voluntarily  to  give  accurate  information.  In  the 
second  place,  large  areas  throughout  Scotland  nominally  re- 
turned as  agricultural  or  pastoral  farms  are  in  fact  used 
practically  altogether  for  sporting  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  utiUsation  of  this  land  for  the  purposes  of 
chis  costly  sport  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  throughout  the 
area  devoted  to  deer  forests  there  is  serious  deterioration  in 
drainage,  in  the  quality  of  the  grass  grown  on  the  land,  etc. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  throughout  these  areas  there 
are  many  remains  of  small  houses  and  evidences  of  land  which 
formerly  was  cultivated,  but  has  steadily  depreciated  evei 
since  it  has  been  given  over  exclusively  to  sport. 

In  addition  to  deterioration  of  much  land  under  deer,  there 
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is  also  reported  a  deterioration  in  the  deer  themselves.  Mr. 
William  Ross,  the  head  deer-stalker  at  Kildonan,  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  stags  have  degenerated  much  in  the  past  fifty 
years  both  in  body  and  heads.  The  antlers  of  those  years 
were  darker,  rougher  and  better  than  those  of  to-day.  This 
is  the  opinion  shared  by  many  other  experts,  some  of  whom 
suggest  that  it  is  due  in  part  to  over-stocking  of  the  ferests 
with  deer,  while  others  suggest  that  it  is  due  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  food  supply  now  grown  in  the  deer  forest.  On  the 
eviction  of  the  crofters,  their  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
for  many  years  grew  luxuriant  herbage,  but  gradually  the 
ground  has  gone  back  to  the  more  or  less  barren  state  in  which 
it  was  before  reclaimed  by  the  crofters.    {See  Chapter  II.) 


Section  II.— AREA  OF  DEER  FORESTS  IN  DIFFERENT 
YEARS, 

The  area  of  land  devoted  to  deer  forests  has  steadily  ia- 
creased.  The  deer  forests  in  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness, 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and 
Shetland  have  increased  as  follows  (Parhamentary  Paper 
220-1908.) 

Acreage. 


1883 

1898 

1904 

1908 

1,709,892 

2,510,625 

2,920,097 

2,958,490 

In  the  counties  other  than  the  above  there  were  in  1908, 
561,188  acres  of  deer  forest  and  lands  exclusively  devoted  to 
sport  (Parhamentary  Paper  344-1908.) : 

The  figures,  then,  for  Scotland,  of  land  devoted  exclusively 
to  sport  are ; 
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1908 

1912 

3,519,678 

3,599,744 

These  totals  are  subject  to  the  same  remarks  as  in.  the  pre- 
vious section  as  regards  their  incompleteness  on  the  side  of 
not  fully  representing  the  actual  area  devoted  to  sport. 

Section  III.— SPORTING  AND  GRAZING  INTERESTS. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  Highland  moors,  for  example, 
have  a  sporting  use  as  regards  grouse  shooting,  etc.,  which 
could  subsist  quite  well  with  their  use  as  grazing  land  for  the 
stock  of  farmers  and  crofters.  From  time  immemorial  these 
hills  have  carried  deer ;  and  no  reasonable  man  has  ever 
suggested  that  they  should  not  carry  deer  if  not  to  the  detri- 
ment or  exclusion  of  sheep  stock.  But  what  people  outside 
the  Highlands  so  seldom  realise  is  that  the  farming  and  the 
smallholdings  question  in  the  Highlands  is  very  commonly 
linked  with  the  necessity  of  a  large  area  for  hill  pasture  for 
the  sheep  and  cattle  stock  of  each  community.  There  is 
nothing  quite  similar  to  this  in  regard  to  the  smallholdings 
question  anywhere  else  in  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  of  the  most 
vital  necessity  to  their  success  in  the  Highlands.  The  chief 
point  of  conflict  with  the  deer  forest  interest  in  this  respect 
is  not  that  there  are  deer  on  these  pasture  lands,  but  that 
the  exclusive  occupation  for  deer  of  these  grazing  lands 
deprives  the  cultivator  of  enormous  areas  which  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  his  farming. 

To  take  an  example  from  the  Highlands  :  In  1904  the 
Congfedted  Districts  Board  acquired  the  estate  of  Glendale 
in  Skye  by  purchase  at  public  auction  (£15,000  for  an  area 
of  20,000  acres).  This  estate  was  purchased  by  the  tenants 
on  a  system  of  yearly  payments  to  extend  over  fifty  years, 
the  purchase  being  made  under  rules  and  regulations  drawn 
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up  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  The  fishings  and 
shootings  are  let  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  by  the  Glendale 
Crofters'  Estates  Committee.  The  advertisement  setting 
forth  the  sporting  capacity  of  the  estate  declares  that 

the  bag  should  include  150  brace  of  grouse  and  a  good  many 
snipe  besides  other  Highland  game  in  considerable  numbers. 

Section  IV.— THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  LAND  FROM  AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND  GRAZING  USES  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
SPORT. 

On  the  other  hand  the  dedication  absolutely  to  sport  of 
land  which  could  be  used  for  productive  agricultural  and 
forestry  purposes  (sometimes  arable  as  in  the  low-lying 
land  in  the  valleys,  more  frequently  for  grazing  as  in  the  higher 
hill  lands,  or  for  afforestation  as  in  the  middle  altitudes)  is 
a  matter  which  no  reasonable  person  can  defend.  It  is  a 
misuse  of  land  of  the  worst  kind  from  a  national  and  economic 
point  of  view.  It  withdraws  from  the  resident  population 
their  opportunities  of  productive  occupation  on  the  land,  and 
gives  that  land  to  be  used  as  an  expensive  luxury,  economi- 
cally producing  nothing,  by  a  very  small  class  (numerically) 
of  the  population. 

It  is  in  addition  the  factor  of  exclusive  occupation  that 
raises  such  bitter  opposition  in  the  case  of  large  deer  forests. 
The  case  of  grouse  and  other  game,  including  stags,  on  the 
smallholders  grazing  land  has  been  already  mentioned.  That 
is  a  different  case.  The  land  is  being  grazed  on  by  sheep. and 
cattle,  and  people  have  access  to  it.  But  in  the  large  deer 
forest  every  intruder  is  jealously  warned  off ;  sheep  (if  there 
are  any)  are  taken  off  the  land  in  the  shooting  season  and  even 
grouse  and  other  birds  sometimes  are  kept  at  a  minimum; 
the  point  being  that,  if  there  are  many  coveys  of  grouse,  for 
example,  on  the  hills,  a  man  stalking  deer  is  extremely  likely 
to  raise  some  of  the  grouse  unexpectedly.  The  deer  then 
take  alarm  from  the  grouse  and  move  off.  Keepers  are 
posted  at  any  hkely  point  of  ijitrusion  during  the  shooting 
season  to  warn  off  even  the  most  harmless  and  casual  tourist 
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intent  merely  on  having  access  to  the  hills  and  admiring  the 
scenery.  Houses  of  residents  (other  than  keepers)  are  pulled 
down  ;  farms  are  destroyed  and  everything  that  can  possibly 
be  done  to  secure  a  wilderness  is  carried  out.  And  the 
object  of  it  all  is  to  secure  that  the  deer  will  not  be  disturbed, 
for  deer  are  extremely  shy  in  autumn  when  there  is  plenty 
of  food  for  them  on  the  hills,  and  they  take  fright  and  may  run 
miles  when  they  are  disturbed,  so  that  a  man  stalking  them 
may  have  his  day's  expectation  of  the  number  he  will  kill 
altogether  upset  by  the  intrusion  on  the  landscape  of  a  casual 
himian  being.  Reports  are  brought  to  him,  before  he  starts 
forth,  by  his  keeper  that  the  herd  of  deer  are  grazing  on  the 

slopes  of  Ben .    His  plans  are  laid  accordingly ;   but  the 

appearance  of  a  casual  stranger  on  the  hills  in  the  meantime 
may  scare  the  deer  away  and  upset  completely  the  plans  for 
the  day's  sport.  Therefore  the  desired  object  is  to  secure 
what  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a  desert  as  possible.  Few 
persons  have  walked  into  a  deer  forest  in  the  shooting  season 
without  being  assailed  first  of  all  with  menaces  and  threats 
by  watchers  to  turn  back,  and  when  these  fail  (for  the  legal 
process  to  sustain  an  action  of  trespass  is  difiicult)  by  entreaties 
on  the  part  of  the  watcher  that  it  is  as  much  as  his  job  is 
worth  if  the  intruders  go  on. 

The  value  of  a  deer  forest  tends  to  be  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  located  on  it  or  in  its  vicinity.  Hence 
the  extinction  of  many  holdings  and  also  of  tourist  traffic  in 
many  of  the  places  with  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Highlands. 

So  much  misimderstanding  exists  on  this  matter  of  deer- 
forests  that  we  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  against  the 
wasteful  utihsation  of  land  (which  admittedly  could  be  used 
for  economically  productive  purposes — grazing  sheep  and 
cattle,  afforestation,  etc.)  for  practically  non-productive  pur- 
poses and  in  the  most  exclusive,  anti-social  manner  possible 
that  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  rests.  It  is  not  in  a  criticism 
of  sport  qua  sport.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  entire  disuse  of 
land  in  the  name  of  an  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant  of 
luxuries. 

The  following  extract,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  Grimble's  book 
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on  "Tke  Deer  Forests  of  Scotland"  represents  the  sports- 
man's point  of  view.  It  is  a  book  written  by  a  sportsman  for 
sportsmen  :  and  exhibits  very  fairly  the  point  of  view  which, 
not  unnaturally  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  shooting 
tenant,  namely  the  number  of  the  stags  and  the  absence  of 
people  in  the  forest.    (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

FoEEST  or  Macdonald  or  Sconsek.Bboadfobd,  Invebness-shiee 
There  are  no  crofters  on  this  property,  but  the  tourists  are  very 
troublesome,  keeping  the  deer  constantly  on  the  move  and  spoiling 
many  stalks,  so  much  so,  that  the  average  kill  is  but  twelve  stags 
a  season. 

This  indicates  the  anti-social  element  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  deer  forest.  Any  person  at  all, 
even  the  most  casual  visitor,  is  a  source  of  "  trouble  "  and 
to  be  kept  away. 

In  earlier  chapters  many  instances  have  been  given  of  land 
cleared  of  houses  and  farms  in  the  interests  of  sport,  and  (as 
already  shown)  there  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  the 
area  devoted  to  deer  forest. 

It  is  not  always  reaUsed  how  far  this  anti-social  spirit  is 
carried.  The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  advertisements 
regarding  estates  wanted  for  purchase  and  for  sale.  (The 
italics  are  our  own.) 

Extracts  from  "  Dowell's  List  of  Scottish  Sporting  Estates  for 
Sale  "  :  Edited  by  James  Dowell — Season  1914. 

Scottish  Estates  Wanted  to  Pxtkchase. 

Deee  Eoeest. — Wanted  in  good  district ;  must  be  stag  forest. 
Small  house  only  desired.     As  few  crofters  as  possible. 

Highland  Estate,  with  600  to  700  brace  grouse,  and  a  few 
stags  ;  salmon  and  trout  fishing,  on  or  near  Highland  Railway 
preferred ;  not  North  of  Inverness.     Home  farm,  but  few  tenarUs 


Scottish  Estates  for  Sale. 
Argyll. — Magnificent  sporting  estate,  with  unique  residential 
qualifications,  comprising  practically  the  whole  of  charming 
valley,  intersected  by  good  salmon  and  sea-trout  river.  Good 
yacht  anchorage.  Commodious  mansion,  also  shooting  lodge. 
Suitable  stabling  and  kennels.  Fine  gardens.  Well  stocked 
grouse  moor,  good  for  700  brace.  One  hundred  salmon  and  300 
eea-trout.    No  crofters.    Rental  about  £4,000, 
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Argyll,  Oban  District. — Charming  estate  of  1,000  acres, 
affording  every  variety  of  Highland  game.  Good  mansion  house, 
with  many  modern  improvements.  Two  good  farms.  No 
Crofters.     Rental  £431.     Price,  £14,000  (not  less). 

Inveeness. — Important  residential  estate,  with  valuable  woods, 
fuUy  matured.  Capital  large  mansion  house.  No  crofters ;  good 
farm  tenants  ;  acreage,  2,300  acres.  Rental,  exclusive  of  shooting, 
£1,700. 

West  Coast  Island. — Would  make  excellent  small  deer  forest ; 
good  rough,  wild  fowl  and  winter  shootings.  Several  loohs  on 
island,  and  suitable  site  for  mansion.    No  crofters. 

West  Coast  Island. — With  excellent  site  for  a  house ;  only 
five  or  six  crofters,  rest  of  inhabitants  being  cottagers  ;  large  loch  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  a  smaller  loch  drained  by  river,  which 
should  yield  good  sea-trout  fishing ;  excellent  yacht  anchorage. 
Ninety-six  duck  in  two  and  a  half  days  were  bagged ;  famous 
for  wild  geese. 

Section  V.— SPORTING  OR  GRAZING  LAND  AVAILABLE 
FOR  EXTENSION  OF  HOLDINGS. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  land  which  formerly  was  under 
cultivation  is  now  entirely  preserved  as  deer  forests,  grouse 
moors  or  rabbit  warrens.  Farms  have  been  taken  into 
proprietors'  own  hands  purely  for  sporting  purposes.  This 
has  had  the  efEect  of  depopulating  many  large  areas. 

The  Royal  Commission  (Highlands  and  Islands,  1892,) 
made  enquiry  as  to  the  land  in  the  Highland  Counties  (Argyll, 
Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland  and  Caithness, 
Orkney  and  Shetland)  then  occupied  for  sporting  or  grazing 
purposes  which  was  suitable  for  small  holdings.  After  three 
years  of  investigation  the  Commission  reported  in  1895  that 
there  were  1,782,785  acres  of  land  in  these  counties  not  occupied 
by  small  holdings,  but  used  for  sporting  or  grazing  purposes, 
which  were  suitable  for  small  holdings.  The  areas  in  the 
different  counties  and  other  details  are  as  follows  : 

Number  of  acres  of  land  then  used  for  sporting  or  grazing 
purposes  which  the  Royal  Commission  scheduled  as  suitable 
for  holdings  :  (C.  7681,  1895  ;  p.  xxii.) 
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A. — New  Holdings. 


[chap.  xm. 


Old 

arable. 

Pasture. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Argyll       -        -        - 

21,247 

211,268 

232,515 

Inverness  - 

17,559 

255,950 

273,509 

Boss  and  Cromarty  - 

3,076 

68,037 

71,113 

Sutherland 

2,426 

154,234 

156,660 

Caithness  - 

2,234 

31,421 

33,655 

Orkney 

1,314 

2,958 

4,272 

Shetland  - 

2,246 

20,780 

23,026 

794,750 

B. — Extension  of  Existing  Holdings. 


Old 

Pasture. 

Total. 

arable. 

Argyll       -        -        - 

457 

34,151 

34,608 

Inverness  - 

1,674 

127,146 

128,820 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

1,033 

116,065 

117,098 

Sutherland 

370 

118,892 

119,262 

Caithness  - 

270 

12,596 

12,865 

Orkney     - 

356 

8,357 

8,713 

Shetland  - 

368 

17,454 

17,822 

439,188 


C.- 

-MoDBBATBLY-SlZBD  EaRMS. 

Argyll 

1,412 

105,278 

106,690 

Inverness  - 

1,546 

145,723 

147,269 

Ross  and  Cromarty   - 

1,436 

133,586 

135,022 

Sutherland 

1,500 

118,476 

119,976 

Caithness  - 

499 

39,391 

39,890 

Orkney      - 

— 

— 

— 

Shetland  - 

— 

548,847 

Grand  total 

1,782,785 

As  shown  in  a  preceding  section  the  area  under  deer  forest 
has  largely  increased  since  the  date  of  the  above  Report,  and 
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this  increase  has  been  very  largely  in  respect  of  land  previously 
utilised  by  farms  and  holdings  for  agricultural  and  pastoral 
purposes. 

Section  VI.— DEER  FORESTS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

We  have  obtained  information,  from  all  the  counties  where 
deer  forests  are  found  that  a  considerable  area  of  land  at  pre- 
sent under  deer  could  be  utilised  for  smallholdings. 

It  is  so  frequently  asserted  that  no  land  at  present  under 
deer  is  suitable  for  small  holdings  that  from  a  large  mass  of 
evidence,  we  may  quote  a  few  cases  from  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  Crofters  Commission  in  which  land  under  deer  has 
been  expressly  assigned  for  the  purposes  of  smallholdings  by 
the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Parliamentary  Paper 
Cd.  6788,  1912,  (Report  of  the  Crofter  Commission  for  the 
period  from  31st  December,  1910  to  31st  March,  1912).  (The 
italics  are  our  own.) 

Twenty-eight  crofters  in  the  townships  of  Morefield,  Strathan, 
Rhue,  Ardmair  and  Glutton,  on  the  estate  of  Coigaoh,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  of  Cromartie,  applied  for  enlargements  of  their 
holdings,  by  taking  part  of  the  lands  of  GlastulUch  forming  part 
of  the  Deer  Forest  of  Ehidorroch.  Olastullich  had  formerly  been  a 
small  farm,  considerably  above  the  crofting  limit.  In  1890,  an 
application  for  enlargement  by  crofters  in  the  above-named 
townships  by  taking  a  part  of  it,  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  annual  rent  of  the  whole  farm  did  not  exceed  £100.  In  1902, 
however,  the  estate  management  assigned  1,400  acres  of  Glas- 
tulUch to  thirty-seven  crofters  in  these  townships,  at  a  rent  to 
be  fixed  by  us.  The  remainder  of  the  farm  was  then  added  to  the 
Deer  Forest  of  Rhidorroch,  and  formed  part  of  the  same  at  the  date 

of  the  application  under  notice 

The  application  was  opposed  by  the  estate  management  .  .  . 
but  we  were  satisfied  that  the  assigning  of  the  land  applied  for 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  applicants  and  would  not  impair  the 

use  of  the  remainder  of  the  deer  forest 

At  the  time  the  application  was  presented,  and  at  the  time  we 
came  to  deal  with  it,  the  land  applied  for  formed  part  of  the  deer 
forest  .  .  .  We  accordingly  repelled  the  objection,  and  assigned  to 
the  eighteen  remaining  applicants  an  area  of  1,370  acres,  to  be 
possessed  by  them  as  part  of  their  holdings  under  the  Act,  in 
eighteen  equal  shares,       >> 
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One  other  similar  case  from  these  proceedings  may  be 
quoted : 

Peter  Macrae  and  others  in  Camus-nan-Gall,  etc.,  Lochbroom, 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hugh  Mackenzie,  of  DundonneD.  They 
applied  for  a  portion  of  the  Deer  Forest  of  Dundonneil,  the  part 
applied  for  being  locally  known  as  Coille-Gharbh.  It  extended 
to  835  acres,  and  stretched  from  the  mountain  tops  down  to  the 
public  road,  running  parallel  to  the  Southern  shore  of  Little 
Lochbroom. 

The  proprietor  opposed  the  application.  He  explained  that 
the  low-lying  part  of  the  land  applied  for  was  used  by  him  for 
grazing  the  hrrsel  belonging  to  the  Home  Farm  of  Dundonneil,  and 
that  it  was  cut  off  by  a  wire  fence  from  the  remainder  of  the 
forest.  He  also  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  low-lying  land  was 
important  for  the  wintering  of  deer. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  application,  which  subsequently  took 
place  at  Ullapool,  the  agent  for  the  proprietor,  offered  the  appU- 
cants  in  satisfaction  of  their  application  the  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  public  road  previously  mentioned.  This  ground  included 
the  ground  pleaded  as  of  importance  for  grazing  the  sheep  on 
the  home  hirsel  and  the  wintering  of  deer. 

After  inspecting  the  ground,  we  assigned  to  Peter  Macrae  and 
other  three  applicants  from  Camus-nan-Gall,  and  one  applicant 
from  the  neighbouring  township  of  Ardessie,  the  land  applied  for, 
extending  to  835  acres  or  thereby,  at  a  total  rent  of  £20,  condition- 
ally on  their  erecting  a  stock-proof  fence  along  a  line  defined  in 
our  order  and  conform  to  our  specification. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  very 
indifferently  utihsed  for  grazing  and  sport,  for  purposes  of 
enlarging  holdings  a  case  heard  at  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
ceding case,  may  be  quoted. 

"  We  dealt  with  another  application  for  enlargement  of  holdings 
from  the  same  estate,  the  land  applied  for  being  the  Island  of 
Gruinard.  At  one  time  the  island  had  been  inhabited,  and  the  walls 
of  the  old  habitation  may  still  be  seen,  but  for  a  great  length  of  time 
it  has  been  used  as  a  sheep  grazing,  and  latterly  has  been  overrun 
with  rabbits.  It  extends  to  77  acres  old  arable,  and  391  acres 
pasture,  or  468  in  all,  and  was  scheduled  by  the  Deer  Forests 
Commission  as  suitable  for  new  holdings. 

In  1906,  certain  crofters  of  the  township  of  Badluaraoh,  on 
the  Dundonneil  Estate  applied  for  enlargement  of  their  holdings 
by  taking  the  said  island.  The  application,  was  however,  opposed, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  island  was  let  as  a  separate  holding 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £100,  and  that  therefore  the  application 
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waa  struck  at  by  Section  13  (3)  (c)  of  the  Act.    To  this  objection 
we  gave  effect  and  dismissed  the  apphcation. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  although  the  island  was  not 
contiguous  to  the  applicants'  holdings,  it  was  the  nearest  land  on 
the  same  estate  from  which  they  could  get  enlargement. 

In  1911,  six  crofters  from  the  same  township  made  application 
for  enlargement  of  their  holdings,  by  taking  the  same  island. 
The  proprietor  again  opposed  the  application  on  the  same  or 
similar  grounds,  to  those  stated  in  1906.  In  view  of  the  judg- 
ment in  that  case  he  pleaded  that  the  matter  was  res  judicata, 
there  having  been  no  change  of  circumstances  since  the  former 
order  was  pronounced.  He  further  submitted  that  in  view  of 
the  said  order  the  application  was  nimious  and  oppressive,  and 
that  the  applicants  should  be  found  liable  in  expenses. 

Subsequent  to  the  lodging  of  the  Minute  of  Objections,  the 
landlord's  representative  and  the  applicants  entered  into  negotia- 
tions, with  the  result  that  these  objections  were  departed  from, 
and  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  proprietor's  repre- 
sentative and  the  applicants  in  terms  of  which  the  apphcants 
were  to  become  tenants  of  the  island  on  yearly  tenure,  at  a  rent 
to  be  fixed  by  us.  In  this  minute  the  landlord  reserved  "  the 
whole  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries  "  in  the  island,  with  power 
to  resume  such  parts  of  the  land  as  might  be  required  for  that 
purpose  on  allowing  compensation  to  the  tenants.  As  already 
stated,  the  island  is  and  has  for  many  years  been  uninhabited,  and 
there  are  no  roads  on  it.  The  proprietor  appears  to  have  some 
hope  of  its  future  prosperity,  as  he  reserves  power  to  "  resume 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses,  making  roads,  and 
railways,  altering  and  straightening  marches,  and  excambing 
ground  on  payment  of  surface  damage  to  the  crops,"  etc.  "  The 
whole  game,  hares,  and  rabbits,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Ground  Game  Act,  1880 "  are  also  reserved.  There  is  not  a 
lake,  river,  or  hum  on  the  island,  hut  the  tenants  and  their  servants 
are  taken  bound  "  to  suppress  poaching  and  illicit  fishing  for  salmon, 
sea-trout  or  brown  trout." 

The  six  applicants  signed  the  agreement,  and  we  fixed  the 
annual  grazing  rent  of  the  island  at  £30,  and  the  tenants  got 
possession  at  Whitsunday,  1911. 

From  many  other  examples  we  have  space  only  for  one 
which  we  take  from  proceedings  occurring  at  the  present 
moment.  In  Kintail  there  is  a  large  demand  for  smallholdings 
by  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  deer  forests.  As 
they  say  themselves  s 
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They  were  living  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  deer  forest 
which  when  used  for  pasturing  purposes  carried  a  stock  of  8,000 
sheep,  and  not  a  man  in  that  meeting  possessed  even  a,  pet  lamb. 
Their  patience  had  been  exhausted,  and  it  was  clear  that  they 
must  do  something  to  help  themselves. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  might  ako  be  quoted. 
Speaking  at  Inverness  on  September  18th,  1885,  he  said  :. 

I  cannot  myself  see,  if  they  think  it  right  and  proper  that  in 
future  deer  forests  shall  not  be  allowed  to  descend  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  sea-level — I  cannot  see,  I  say,  why  we  should  not  demand 
the  restitution  to  agricultural  uses  of  those  great  deer  forests 
which  now  descend  beyond  that  level.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  the  taxation  of  these  forests,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there 
is  a  general  agreement  that  they  should  be  rated  at  their  full 
sporting  value,  whether  they  are  rented  or  kept  in  hand  by  the 
owner  or  not ;  and,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  I  should  say  also 
that  if  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  these  forests  are  not 
advantageous  to  the  country,  but  are  injurious  to  the  happiness 
of  the  inhabitants  and  their  prosperity,  then  I  agree  with  the 
proposition  .  .  .  that  these  forests  should  be  subjected  to  special 
taxation  intended  to  discourage  them. 

Section  VII.— INCREASE  IN  DEER :    DECLINE  IN 
POPULATION. 

Most  of  the  great  clearances  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  interests  of  large  farming  as  compared  with  small- 
holdings. During  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  nineteenth,  it  was  thought  by  many  people 
tkcoughout  the  country  that  much  better  results  could  be 
gained  from  large  farming  than  small.  This  idea  was  specially 
encouraged  by  the  increased  price  of  sheep  and  wool,  and  the 
clearances  in  Sutherlandshire,  Ross-shire,  etc.,  were  made  in 
the  supposed  interests  of  large  sheep  farming.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  sheep  farms  have  tended  more  and  more  to  be 
converted  into  deer  forests,  and  as  the  process  has  proceeded 
the  proprietors  have  quietly  and  unostentatiously  extinguished 
smallholdings  and  farms  at  the  end  of  leases,  or  by  compensa- 
tion, before  the  end  of  leases,  in  the  interests  of  game  preser- 
vation.   This  modem  method  of  clearing  a  countryside  of  its 
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population  is  assisted  lay  the  practice  of  allowing  buildings  to 
fall  into  decay.  -  •  <        - 

The  movement  for  the  supplanting  of  the  sheep  in  the 
interests  of  deer,  was^^iurtherediy  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sheep 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  social  value  attaching  to  the  occupation  of  a  deer  forest 
or  grouse  shooting  is/undoubtedly  a  large ,  factor  in  addition 
to  that  real  sporting'.in^tinct, which  h^s  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  matters  of  game. '  ,The  latter  arouses  less  animosity,  than 
the  other.  It  is  recognised  throughout  the  Highlands  that  one 
of  the  greatest  barriers  against  the  adequate  utilization  of 
deer  forests  for  the  purposes  .of  agriculture  and  sheep  fjirmiiig^ 
is  the  continuance,  and  indeed  the  increase  of  this  social  fashion. 

This  practice  q|  the  withdrawing  ,Qf  sheep  and  tl^e. resident 
population  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  deer 
are,  of  coiuse,  welcomed  by  those  who  favour  the  extension  of 
deer  forests  at  all  costs.'  'The  following  quotation  illustrates 
this  point  of  view.  It  is  from  "  The  Deer  Forests  of  Scotland," 
by  A.  Grimble,  189|6s  a  boqls,  as  already  stated,  written  by  a 
sportsman  for  sportsmen.     (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

The  Foi^BST  of  liAGGAN,  Lo'cHBUfE,  Isle  OT  Mull. 

This  small- forest  en' the  South  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  extends 
to  a  little  over  6,000  acres,  situated  on  a  very  pronounced  penin- 
sula. .  .  Alttiough  there"  have  been  Maclaines  and  deer  in  Mull  from 
the  days  of  Noah,'  this-^round  has  only  ieen  absolutely  cleared  of 
sheep  for  the  'past  ei^f' years,  the  present  owner  having  introduced 
fresh  blood  from  the  Black  Mount  and  Ashridge,  and  Vanol  parks. 

There  are  deer  more  or  less  all  over  the  Island  of  MuU,  and  it 
is  satisfactorjf  to  reldtt^hat  tKevr  numbers  are  increasing.  .  .  At  Gru- 

line,  Mr.  M also  always  has  deer,  no  less  than  fifty-two  being 

in  sight  at  once  one  day  last  spiaug. 

In  contrast  to  this  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  -point  of 
view  of  the  resident  population. 

In  MuU  the  conditions  are  deplorable  ;  land  ia  going  out  of 
cultivation,  and  is  refused  for  small  holdings.  Deer  are  encroach- 
ing year  by  year,  arid  iii'sbme-|)bli^  a;fo  a  curse.  Man'is  disap- 
pearing; and  a  deligUtf vtt  MaM  fs 'slowly  but  surely  being  turned 
into   a   sporting   preserve.    During   the   Peninsula   Wars,   Mull 
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furnished  between  1805  and  1815,  something  like  100  oflScers  to 
the  army,  but  during  the  Boer  War,  the  island  did  not  produce 
100  men  for  war. 

As  already  indicated,  most  of  the  crofter  settlements  were 
located  where  they  now  are  by  no  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
crofters.  Yery  often  they  are  in  such  positions  and  crowded 
together  on  such  poor  land  that  it  is  impossible  to  eke  out 
the  most  precarious  living  without  supplementing  the  family 
resources  from  elsewhere,  and  these  settlements  are  entirely 
alien  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  Highlands,  and  were  located 
where  they  now  are  when  the  tenants  were  driven  out  of 
possession  of  their  inland  hills  and  valleys. 

Section  VIII.— MUCH  LAND  AT  PRESENT  IN  DEER  FOREST 

SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  SMALLHOLDERS, 

GRAZING,  ETC. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
Highland  Glens  lends  itself  to  holdings  rising  through  all  the 
altitudes  from  the  floor  of  the  Glen,  which  could  be  made 
arable,  up  to  the  ridge  top  which  supplies  the  summer  grazing. 
Some  people  imagine  that  deer  subsist  all  the  year  round 
on  these  hill  tops  and  that  no  other  animal  could  live  there. 
The  fact  is  that  these  higher  altitudes  supply  only  the  summer 
grazing  for  the  deer  and  the  deer  winter  on  the  low  grounds 
and  are  often  fed  by  the  keepers.  Indeed  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  Highland  sheep  will  survive  where  deer  will  perish. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  national  economics  a  deer  is  of 
little  use.  He  does  not  go  into  the  market  nor  does  he  produce 
much  that  goes  there.  The  preservation  of  deer  contributes 
nothing  to  the  national  income.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
bring  a  larger  rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  following  statement  by  Sir  John  Stirhng-Maxwell  in 
the  Estates  Magazine  for  September,  1913,  may  be  quoted  : 

"  It  may  be  true,  I  believe  it  often  is,  that  a  deer  forest  employs 
more  people  than  the  same  area  under  sheep.  It  certainly  brings 
in  a  larger  rent.    From  a  purely  parochial  point  of  view,  it  may 
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therefore  claim  to  be  eoonomioally  sound ;  but  from  no  other. 
It  provides  a  healthy  existence  for  a  small  group  of  people,  but 
it  produces  nothing  except  a  small  quantity  of  venison,  for  which 
there  is  no  demand.  It  causes  money  to  change  hands.  A  pack 
of  cards  can  do  that.  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  said  of  a  single 
deer  forest,  however  barren  and  remote,  that  it  could  serve  no 
better  purpose." 

It  is  claimed  by  apologists  for  the  excessive  development 
of  deer  forests,  that  these  are  instrumental  in  securing  the 
expenditure  in  Highland  districts  of  large  sums  of  money  by' 
men  who  own  or  rent  shootings  ;  and  figures  showing  a  large 
expenditure  on  certain  estates  are  produced  frequently. 
We  have  made  careful  investigation  regarding  this.  We  find 
that  a  main  part  of  this  expenditure  is  incurred  in  building 
large  shooting  lodges,  keepers'  housing  and  game  rearing. 
It  is  not,  as  regards  buildings,  a  recurring  expenditure  and  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  desolate  land  included  in  the  shooting 
and  the  amount  of  employment  it  provides  locally  it  is  of 
small  advantage.  Apart  from  the  few  months  when  the 
building  operations  are  actually  going  on,  it  provides  little 
or  no  trade  to  local  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  etc.  It  is  not 
an  expenditure  which  is  in  any  way  economically  productive 
of  any  marketable  produce  raised  from  the  land.  It  is  an 
expenditure  directed  solely  to  secure  the  comfortable  indul- 
gence in  the  most  anti-social  form  of  sport  known  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  reported  generally,  also,  that  the  tendency  increases 
yearly  for  the  tenants  of  shooting  lodges  to  buy  direct  from 
stores  in  London  practically  all  the  groceries,  etc.,  needed 
daily  during  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  when  they  are  in  resi- 
dence ;  so  that  the  local  tradesmen  benefit  to  very  small 
extent  from  their  presence  in  the  locaUty. 

Much  of  the  land  under  sport  is  needed  for  the  extension  of 
grazings. 

"  I  spoke  to  men  of  every  poUtical  party  on  the  subject,"  a 
reliable  authority  reports  who  made  careful  investigation  through- 
out the  Highland  area.  "  Landlords,  factors,  and  Conservatives 
agree  with  the  crofters  and  Liberals  :  one  of  the  largest  landowners 
in  the  Highlands,  a  Conservative  in  politics,  states  that  he  approves 
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of  smallholders  getting  land  in  a  systematic  way.  They  could 
do  well  if  settled  close  to  each  other,  and  had  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation. Another  leading  Conservative,  a  farmer  who  farms 
nearly  40,000  acres,  states  that  the  majority  of  the  crofts  or 
smallholdings  in  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  are 
too  small ;  where  the  land  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  50  or  80 
acres  should  be  allotted  to  the  smallholder  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  land.  Where  it -is  grazing  land,  the  smallholder  should 
get  enough  land  to  carry  from  200  to  300  sheep,  and  10  head 
of  cattle."         --  '"_■'''■' 

It  is  glear  that  a-  much:  more  productive  use  of  large  areas 
of  the  land  at  present  under  deer  could  be  made  by  extending 
essting  holdingSr- and  icfeatiiigirfew'' holdings. "  ' 
; ,.  On  -the  middle  altitudes' iri  the'  Highlands  in  conjunction 
with  human  settlements  the  most  reliable  experts  are  agreed 
that  timber  could  be  siiccessfuUjL  grown.  Laid  out  in  belts, 
it  would  afEord,  when  grown]  admirable  winter  shelter  for  sheep 
and  cattle.      '    '  ''■' ''"'"'/ 

'■  As  already  indicated,  it  'is  of  the  essence  of  practically  all 
successful  farming  in  the  "hiill  lands  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
that  the  farms  should  have  attached  to  them  areas  of  hill  land 
for  the  purposes  of '  pasture,  and  froih  the  earliest  days  the 
native  population  subsisted,  largely  on  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Accordingly  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  heather- clad  hills 
are  of  no  use  for  growing  oats  orliarley  when  in  fact  they  would 
be  used  for  grazing  combined  with  afforestation.  We  consider 
that  large  areas  at  present  in  deet  forest  should  be  made 
available  for  extending  esstmg  "grazih^s  of  smallholders  and 
for  new  smallholding^.  '^      " 


Section  IX^— TYPrCAt  EXTRACTS. 

A  few  typical  extracts  from  the  schedules  may  be  given 
of  the  evidence  as  to  land  at  present  ui^der  deer  and  game 
which  Could  be  utilised  for  snialffioldings : 

ABESDEiNsmBB  (R.'B.  3). — There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in  this 
parish',  now  ih  d6er  forest;  that|  oiice  was  tilled.  Some  of  it  is 
Buitabie  for  smallholdings,  ' '  ^"-      ■'-    "-'' 
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(R.B.  4). — On  the  hill  ground  of ,  one  of  the  finest  sheep 

grazinga  in  Aberdeenshire,  2,000  sheep  were  put  ofE  five  years  ago, 
and  the  ground  is  lying  at  present  not  even  for  deer,  but  with 
the  view  of  improving  it  as  a  grouse  moor. 

It  is  eminently  suitable  for  smallholdings.  Large  portions  of 
it  were  in  days  gone  by  cultivated  as  smallholdings,  from  which 
the  then  occupiers  were  evicted  to  make  room  for  grouse  and 
deer. 

DuMFRiBS-SHERB  (S.S.S.  32). — There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  used  for  game  preserving  (not  deer)  which  might  be  used 
for  grazing  purposes.  In  one  instance,  a  whole  sheep  farm  is 
so  used. 

One  landlord  in  this  locality  within  recent  years  has  fenced 
in  for  game  preserves  several  peat  mosses,  depriving  the  tenants 
and  cottagers  of  peats,  many  of  whom  depended  entirely  on  these 
for  their  fuel. 

Inveeness-shibe  (S.S.S.  37). — There  is  the  farm  of ,  ex- 
tending in  area  to  45  acres  of  arable,  and  500  acres  of  pasture, 
which  was  let  a  year  ago  as  a  game  preserve.  There  is  a  vast 
area  extending  to  several  thousand  acres  at  present  under  sheep 
which  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  a  still  larger  area  imder 
deer  which  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes. 

(S.S.S.  39). — As  regards  agricultural  land  for  game  preserving,. 

there  is ,  who  by  a  process  of  rent-raising,  has  managed  to 

evict  about  twenty  families,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  from  a 
thousand  acres. 

(S.S.S.  38). — In  the  Long  Island  there  are  two  extensive  deer 
forests,  i.e.,  in  Harris  and  in  South  Uist.  I  would  put  their 
acreage  at  approximately  12,000  aggregate.  Every  acre  of  these 
could  be  used  for  sheep  grazing,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ground 
could  be  utilised  as  cattle  pasture. 

Peethshiee  (R.B.  32). — The  land  withheld  from  agricultural 
uses  is  principally  grouse  moors  which  are  either  held  by  the 
proprietors  in  their  own  hands,  or  either  entirely  cleared  of  stock 
or  considerably  under-stocked. 

(R.B.  38). — The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  ,    save  the 

grazing  of ,  is  now  given  up  to  deer.    This  comprises  land 

which,  until  lately  was  held  in  three  good-going  farms. 

(S.S.  99). — There  is  a  lot  of  grazing  land  held  by  the  proprietors 
with  reduced  stocks  of  sheep,  or  even  none,  to  improve  grouse 
shooting. 

About  2,000  acres  of  this  land  which  is  light  stocked  or  cleared 
for  grouse  is  the  best  grazing  land  in  the  district,  tod  would  make 
hava  a  dozen  ideal  smallholdings  for  shepherds. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FARM  SERVANTS. 

Section  I.— THEIR  NUMBER. 

According  to  the  1911  Census  the  following  are  the  numbers 
of  the  undernoted  classes  of  farm  servants  in  Scotland. 

Farm  Servants. 


In  charge  of 
cattle. 

In  charge  of 
horses. 

Others  or 
unspecified. 

Males   .        .        .        - 

Females       ... 

13,771 
6,101 

35,396 
80 

22,213 
8,773 

19,872 

35,476 

30,986 

The  labourers  employed  on  farms  are  frequently  classified 
in  these  two  groups :  (1)  The  persons  in  charge  of  animals  (viz., 
horsemen,  cattlemen,  and  shepherds) ;  (2)  other  farm  servants. 
Men  in  the  first  class  have  usually  greater  responsibihty, 
they  often  have  longer  hours  of  work,  and  they  generally 
receive  larger  earnings.  Horsemen,  for  example,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  horse  work  on  the  farm,  have  generally 
■entire  charge  of  their  animals,  they  feed  and  groom  them, 
prepare  them  for  work,  clean  out  the  stables,  •  etc. — 
duties  which  necessitate  work  in  early  hours  of  the  morning 
and  late  in  the  evening.  Cattlemen,  also,  have  exacting 
duties  iu  connection  with  the  rearing  and  tending  of  cattle, 
-and,  i&  addition,  often  assist  in  other  work  on  the  farm. 
Shepherds  also  have  considerable  responsibihty  in  the  care 
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of  their  flocks ;  and  their  duties  are  often  most  heavy  and 
their  hours  longest  when  the  weather  is  at  its  worst.  At  the 
times  of  lambing  and  shearing  their  hours  may  be  very  long. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  milking  of  cows  is  done  by  women 
in  Scotland. 

There  is  not  a  large  employment  of  casual  workers  on  the 
farms,  other  than  as  regards  potato  lands,  turnip  hoeing,  and 
also  during  the  harvest  season ;  and  casual  workers,  like  the 
farm  servants,  have  been  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
in  many  districts  within  recent  years.  A  certain  number 
of  Irish  labourers  still  come  to  Scotland  during  the  harvest 
and  potato-Ufting  seasons ;  girls  from  the  cities  go  to  the 
fruit-growing  districts  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  gathering ; 
and  other  workers  from  the  villages  also  go  to  the  country  at 
harvest  time.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  farm  servants, 
also,  assist  during  harvest,  and  receive  payment  in  respect  of 
such  work. 


Section  IL— ENGAGEMENTS. 

The  older  method  of  hiring  farm  servants  (still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  use)  is  as  follows  : 

Farmers  and  farm  servants  meet  at  the  Hiring  Fairs,  known 
also  as  Feeing  Markets,  held  at  various  market  towns  in  the 
respective  coimties  some  time  before  the  terms  ;  Whitsunday 
(28th  May)  and  Martinmas  (28th  November).  The  ordinary 
rule  is  for  the  parties  to  attend  one  or  other  of  the 
Hiring  Fairs  in  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  They 
meet  in  the  open  street  to  confer,  and  on  a  man  being  engaged 
he  receives  a  sum  (say  one  shilhng),  known  as  "  Aries,"  which 
renders  his  engagement  binding. 

Of  late  years  one  or  two  tradesmen  in  some  of  the  larger 
county  towns  and  villages  have  undertaken  to  arrange  inter- 
.  views  between  farmers  in  search  of  workers  and  farm  servants 
seeking  employment,  but  comparatively  few  men  seem  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  way.  Indoor  women  servants  are  generally 
engaged  at  the  Registry  Offices.  Married  men  and  shepherds 
are  generally  engaged  privately. 
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In  most  counties  the  ordinary  rule  is  that  married  men  are 
engaged  by  the  year,  and  single  men  for  six  months.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  latter  change  service  every  six 
months.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  a  desire  for  new 
surroundings,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  advancement,  A 
third  horseman,  for  instance,  is  not  infrequently  able  to  secure 
promotion  to  the  position  of  second  horseman  under  a  new 
master. 

The  wages  ruling  at  the  Martinmas  Feeing  Market  (Novem- 
ber) are  usually  shghtly  less  than  at  Whitsunday.  The 
necessary  accommodation  for  the  labourers  is  usually  provided 
on  the  farm.  It  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  farm.  It  is 
alleged  by  some  workers  that  feeing  markets  are  relics  of 
barbarism,  and  that  engagements  should  be  shorter.  It  is 
sometimes  held  that  shorter  engagements  would  mean  less 
shifting  about  on  the  part  of  the  servants.  These  engage- 
ments are,  as  a  rule,  for  six  or  for  twelve  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  result  of  these  long  engagements  is  probably 
to  diminish  casual  labour.  It  is  alleged  by  persons  opposed 
to  shorter  engagements  that  the  tendency  under  shorter 
engagements  would  be  to  leave  more  labourers  unemployed 
during  the  slack  season.  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that 
frequent  changes  operate  against  the  maintenance  of  the 
cottages  in  proper  repair  ;  and  they  are  obviously  detrimental 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  garden,  or  any  land  attached  to  the 
cottage.  In  addition,  the  nature  of  much  of  the  work  on  the 
farm  offers  some  advantages,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view, 
in  having  engagements  of  not  less  than  six  months'  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  servants  point  out  that  in  prac- 
tically all  other  occupations  in  the  rural  or  urban  neighbour- 
hood engagements  are  for  shorter  periods. 

Section  III.— HOURS  OF  LABOUR. 

These  vary  but  slightly  in  different  counties.  The  men 
start  out  with  horses  at  6  or  7  a.m.  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  have  to  rise  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier 
to  prepare  and  feed  the  horses),  unyoke  for  dinner  at  11  or 
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12  noon,  resume  work  an  hour  or  two  later,  and  continue  until 
6  p.m.,  or  dusk  in  winter.  Some  deduction  from  the  above 
hours  has  to  be  made  in  respect  of  wet  and  stormy  weather. 

To  these  figures  of  working  hours  must  be  added  the  time 
spent,  in  addition,  in  attending  to  the  horses,  etc.,  after  the 
day's  work  is  over. 

The  length  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  a  grievance  of  the  farm 
labourer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  long.  The 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  mining  and  urban  industry 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  rural  labourer,  in  making  him  more 
desirous  of  securing  a  similar  concession. 

A  leading  ofi&cer  of  a  farm  servants'  union  states  that  the 
questions  which  appeal  most  to  the  members  of  the  Union 
are: 

First,  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  including  more  holiday 
time ;  second,  increased  wages,  better  housing  conditions,  shorter 
periods  of  engagement. 

The  performance  of  work,  obviously  necessary,  relating  to 
the  necessities  of  stock  and  the  exigencies  of  seasons,  makes 
the  concession  of  a  shorter  uniform  day  (such  as  an  eight 
hours'  day)  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  especially  on  a  small 
farm  with  only  one  or  two  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  undoubted  that,  in  very  many  cases,  farm  servants  work 
for  very  long  hours,  and  that  a  shortening  of  their  working 
day  is  much  desired,  and  we  have  received  striking  evidence 
of  a  very  strong  demand  for  this  from  various  locahties. 


Section  IV.— HOLIDAYS, 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  give  more  than  four  or  six  days 
holidays  to  their  labourers  during  the  year,  but  within  this 
last  year  or  two,  some  farmers  have  begun  to  give  more 
hoHdays,  the  holiday  question  having  become  more  acute 
recently. 

It  is  pointed  out  on  behaK  of  the  farm  servants,  that  they 
are  practically  the  only  class    of  workers  who   are    now 
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advocating  precisely  what  they  asked  for  twenty  years  ago — 
shorter  hours,  and  the  weekly  haK-hohday. 

As  regards  the  half-hohday  question,  throughout  the 
country  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  agricultural  labour 
during  1912  and  1913  gave  a  notable  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment. In  district  after  district,  at  meetings  of  farmers,  land- 
lords and  others,  the  proposition  was  considered,  and,  as  a 
rule,  considered  favourably.  Discussions  such  as  the  following 
are  reported  from  every  other  district : 

At  a  private  meeting  of  the  Fetteroaim  Farmers'  Club  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  D.  Arnot,  Mains  of  Edzell,  presiding — ^it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  recommend  to  members  of  the  Club,  that 
farm  servants  be  granted  a  half-holiday  from  1st  June  until 
harvest.  It  was  left  to  the  members  to  fix  half -holidays  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. — (Dundee  Advertiser,  November  17th,  1913.) 

Yesterday  a  special  meeting  of  the  West  Lothian  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  at  Linhthgow,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  question  of  farm  servants'  holidays  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  meeting 
over  which  Mr.  William  Inch,  Echline,  vice-president,  presided, 
was  held  in  private.  After  long  discussion  the  meeting  decided 
by  a  large  majority  to  recommend  that  all  farm  servants  should 
cease  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock. — (Olasgow 
Herald,  October  14th,  1913.) 

In  various  cases  individual  farmers  and  proprietors  have 
already  given  their  men  the  half -holiday.  In  some  cases  the 
grant  of  the  half-holiday  was  made  a  condition  of  the  hiring 
when  the  men  were  engaged. 

A  Conference  was  held  during  October,  1913,  between 
the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and 
a  deputation  from  the  Scottish  Ploughmen's  Union  on  the 
half-holiday  question,  and  considerable  attention  was  given 
to  the  difficulty  of  having  a  fixed  half-holiday  for  all  classes 
of  farm  servants.  The  demand  of  the  men  is,  generally, 
that  every  one  of  them  shall  receive  twenty-six  half-holidays, 
or  the  equivalent  in  whole  days,  each  half-year.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  live  stock  must  receive  attention, 
korses  must  be  fed  and  watered,  and  cows  must  be  milked. 
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It  is  impossible  to  have  a  complete  cessation  of  work  in  re- 
gard to  cattle  and  horses ;  but  this  in  itself  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  servant  should  not  have  his  halt-holiday,  if 
it  is  accepted  as  a  normal  condition  of  labour  in  this  country 
that  there  should  be,  at  least,  one  half-hohday  a  week — and 
it  is  a  position  which  has  practically  been  reached.  In  addi- 
tion, in  seed-time  and  harvest  it  is  frequently  of  extreme 
necessity  to  press  on  the  work,  and  to  give  the  half-hoHday 
imder  these  circumstances  would  obviously  present  some 
difficulties.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  up  in  hoHdays  at  a  less  busy  time  for  any  such  half-days 
given  to  work  during  busy  seasons. 

A  leading  official  of  a  farm  servants'  organisation  states  : 

We  find  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  farm  servants  is  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  weekly  half -holiday,  and  that  that  half-hohday 
ought  to  be  granted  on  Saturday.  They  are  quite  prepared  to 
meet  any  special  difficulties  and  to  make  arrangements  for  these, 
where  an  equivalent  number  of  holidays  are  given.  They  would 
not  agree,  however,  to  these  holidays  being  left  "  to  such  times 
as  would  be  most  convenient  for  employer  and  servant."  In 
practice  that  would  work  out  with  the  employer  deciding  the 
convenient  times  and  would  simply  be  a  source  of  friction  on 
the  farm.  What  we'  suggest  is,  that  at  engagement  the  holidays 
should  be  specified,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  it  were  required 
by  the  work  of  the  farm,  that  the  half-holiday  should  be  worked, 
that  could  easily  be  arranged  by  giving  a  date  again.  The  farm 
servants  are  quite  as  keen  for  the  successful  working  of  the  farm 
as  the  farmers  are,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  cases  of  necessity  they 
would  be  prepared  to  forego  any  particular  holiday,  so  long  as 
they  were  assured  of  an  equivalent. 

Various  branches,  for  example,  of  the  Ross-shire  Plough- 
men's Union  have  petitioned  in  large  numbers  for  a  statutory 
half-hohday,  and  so  have  other  bodies. 

•  Many  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  representing  farmers 
and  proprietors,  have  indicated  that,  though  in  sympathy 
with  the  granting  of  the  half-hohday,  they  would  much  prefer 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement,  rather  than  one 
fixed  by  legislation.  The  following  resolution,  for  example, 
may  be  quoted  {Glasgow  Herald,  October  29th,  1913) ; 
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That  the  directors  of  the  Renfrewshire  Agricultural  Society, 
having  considered  the  Farm  Servants'  Half-Holiday  (Scotland) 
Bill,  while  in  synipathy  with  the  general  object  of  the  bill  are 
of  the  opinion  that  as  presently  drafted  the  bill  would  militate 
against  the  best  interests  of  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  the  work 
of  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  the  exigencies  of  weather  and 
seasons.  They  favour  a  proposal  that  a  certain  number  of  hoUdays 
or  part  holidays  during  the  half-year  should  be  fixed,  but  consider 
that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  best  served  if  the 
matter  of  determining  on  what  days  the  holidays  should  be  taken 
were  left  to  the  mutual  arrangement  of  master  and  servant.  In 
view  of  the  good  feeUng  presently  existing  between  employer 
and  employee  the  proposed  measure,  if  passed,  would  tend  to 
raise  friction.  As  the  county  of  Renfrew  is  one  comprising  arable 
and  dairjdng  interests,  the  directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
measure  could  not  be  successfully  worked  where  the  interests 
are  so  diverse. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  the  holiday  would 
become  general  without  statutory  provision.  It  would  not 
appear  possible  to  avoid  making  it  obligatory  under  statute 
in  this  as  in  various  other  classes  of  labour.  Account  would 
have  to  be  taken  of  the  necessities  of  crops  and  animals,  and 
where  it  was  arranged  between  farm  servants  and  farmers 
the  equivalent  of  half-hohdays  might  be  given  in  full  days. 


Section  v.— EARNINGS. 

Farm  servants  are  paid  partly  in  cash,  and  partly  by 
allowances  or  payments  in  kind.  In  any  consideration  of 
their  remuneration  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  clearly  in 
mind,  and  "  earnings,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  includes  the 
value  both  of  the  cash  payments  and  of  the  payments  in 
kind ;  the  phrase  "  cash  wages  "  being  used  to  express  the 
amount  of  actual  payments  in  money. 

Efforts  to  express  definitely  in  figures  the  earnings  of 
agricultural  labourers  as  a  class  are  met  by  the  difiiculty  of 
considerable  variations  between  district  and  district,  county 
and  county,  etc.  Also  different  values  are  placed  by  different 
people  on  the  allowance  in  kind  received  by  the  labourers 
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as  part  of  their  remuneration.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
question  of  casual  labourers,  women  and  young  persons,  old 
and  infirm  persons,  foremen,  stewards,  etc.,  who  are  not 
commonly  included  in  official  returns  as  to  wages  {e.g.,  in  such 
a  return  as  Cd.  5,460,  1910). 

The  most  elaborate  and  complete  returns  available  as  to 
the  earnings  of  farm  servants  are  those  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  and  their  Report  of  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour  of  Workpeople  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1907,  V.,  Agriculture,  Cd.  5,460,  1910,  is  the  most 
recent  detailed  official  statement  on  the  subject.  So  far  as 
Scotland  was  concerned  the  total  number  of  adult  male 
agricultural  labourers  whose  earnings  were  stated  in  the 
returns  received  by  the  Board  on  which  their  average  figures 
were  based,  was  18,441,  and  care  was  taken  to  secure  that  the 
results  should,  so  far  as  possible,  represent  average  earnings 
in  each  case  for  the  various  districts. 

Care  was  also  taken  to  arrive  at  the  total  weekly  earnings 
of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  the  actual  cash  wages.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  ask  farmers  to  state ; 

(1)  The  weekly  rates  of  cash  wages  paid  to  their  men 
(excluding  all  special  payments  for  piecework,  harvest,  etc). 

(2)  The  total  cash  paid  for  the  whole  year,  including ; 

(a)  Total  weekly  cash  wages  for  the  year. 

(6)  Additional  pajonents  for  piecework. 

(c)  Extra  payments  for  hay  and  corn  harvests. 

{d)  Overtime  money,  journey  money,  lamb  money,  etc. 

(3)  Any  allowances  in  kind,  such  as  : 

(a)  Free  house  or  garden. 

(6)  Potato  ground  or  allotment. 

(c)  Fuel,  free  carting,  meal,  milk,  and  other  food,  straw 
for  pigs,  etc. 

(d)  Food  and  lodging. 

The  Board  of  Trade  then  took  the  total  amount  paid  in  cash 
to  each  labourer  during  the  year  1907,  added  the  value  of  all 
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the  allowances  in  kind,  and  divided  the  total  by  fifty-two 
weeks. 

Piecework  is  not  generally  given  in  Scotland,  and,  speaking 
generally,  extra  payments  for  harvest  are  not  made  to  any 
great  extent  to  the  men  who  are  regularly  attached  to  the 
farm.  With  engagements  as  long  as  they  generally  are  in 
Scotland,  the  tendency  is  for  extra  cash  payments  to  be  few, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allowances  in  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  are  frequently  of  considerable  value.  It  is  usual, 
for  example,  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  unmarried 
men,  and  cottages  are  provided  for  the  married  men.  Oat- 
meal and  milk  are  also  generally  given,  and  frequently  potatoes 
also,  and  fuel  is  sometimes  given  or  is  carted  free.  Shepherds 
receive  a  considerable  part  of  their  remuneration  in  allowances 
in  kind. 

In  addition,  the  wives  of  farm  servants  are  frequently  in 
receipt  of  wages  in  respect  of  the  regular  work  of  milking, 
and  also  for  occasional  work  in  turnip-hoeing,  harvest,  etc. 
The  children,  also,  frequently  assist  in  this  occasional  work, 
and  receive  wages.  In  the  result  the  earnings  of  the  family 
are  frequently  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  following  figures, 
which  relate  only  to  the  ordinary  farm  servant,  regularly 
employed  by  the  year  or  half  year. 


Section    VI.— WAGES    AND    EARNINGS    OF    ORDINARY 
FARM   SERVANTS    IN    1907:     OFFICIAL    FIGURES. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  average  cash  wage  and 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  ordinary  farm  servant  in  each 
county  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1907. 

As  already  stated,  casual  labourers,  the  old  and  infirm, 
young  people,  women,  foremen,  stewards,  etc.,  are  not  included. 

The  earnings  of  cattlemen  and  horsemen  are  given  subse- 
quently. They  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  the  following 
averages,  which  refer  exclusively  to  ordinary  farm  servants. 
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OOITNTIES  IN  WHICH  THE  AvEEAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  WERE 

ISs.  AND  Over. 


Cash  wages. 


Total 
earnings. 


Elgin  - 

Aberdeen    - 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth 

Fife    - 

Kinross 

Clackmannan 

Stirhng 

Dumbarton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Ayr    - 

LinUthgow 

Edinburgh 

Haddington 

Berwick 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Roxburgh 

Dumfries    - 

Wigtown    - 


s.  d. 
13  4 
11     8 

13  8 

15  9 

16  1 

17  5 

15  1 

17  8 

16  10 

18  6 

16  5 

17  3 

15  5 

14  11 
14  4 
17    6 

16  10 

16  9 

17  2 
16  6 
14  10 
14     1 


B.  d. 
18  0 
18    3 

18  3 

19  11 

19  2 

20  7 
19    8 

21  4 
21  1 
19  7 
19  11 
21  1 
19    0 

19  5 

20  8 

19  7 

20  4 

19  11 

20  8 
20  3 
18  1 
18    2 


Counties  in  which  Average  Weekly  Eaeninqs  were  17s.  and 

Undbb  18s. 


Total 
earnings. 


Sutherland 

InTemesa    - 

Nairn 

Banfi 

Kirkcudbright 

Argyll  and  Bute 


K 
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CotrUTIBS  IN  WHICH  THE  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EaBISTSQS  WERE  UnDEB  17s. 


Total 
earnings. 


Shetland  and  Orkney 

Caithness 

Boss  and  Cromarty     ■ 


Average  for  Scotland  :   Ordinary  Agricultural 
Labourers. 

The  average  rate  of  cash  wages  per  week  was  15s.  Id. 
and  the  estimated  value  of  allowances  in  kind  per  week  was 
3s.  lOd.,  so  that  the  average  earnings  per  week  were  18s.  lid. 

Cash  wages  were  lowest  and  the  value  of  allowances  highest 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  total  earnings  per  labourer 
were  lowest.  The  counties  with  a  cash  wage  of  less  than  14s. 
per  week  (Shetland  and  Orkney),  were  the  most  northerly 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  in  five  of  the  northern  counties  the 
value  of  the  allowances  in  kind  and  extra  earnings,  when  any, 
was  estimated  at  5s.  or  over  per  week. 

Section  VII.— WAGES  AND  EARNINGS   OF   MEN  IN 
CHARGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  earnings  in  this  case,  as  already  stated,  are  higher  than 
as  regards  the  ordinary  labourers.  The  detailed  figures  for 
each  coimty  need  not  be  given  here  (they  are  to  be  found  in 
Cd.  5460,  1910,  already  referred  to).  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary: 

(a)  Horsemen. 

The  average  rates  of  cash  wages  per  week  14s.  4d.  Extra 
earnings,  if  any,  and  estimated  value  of  allowance  in  kind  per 
week  5s.  4d.    Average  earnings  per  week  19s.  8d. 

The  four  most  northerly  counties  showed  average  earnings 
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for  horsemen  of  less  than  18s.  per  week.  In  Caithness  the 
average  was  14s.  and  in  Shetland  and  Orkney  15s.  2d.  In  six 
counties  (including  Inverness,  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  BanfE)  the 
average  was  18s.  and  less  .than  19s.  In  eight  counties  (in- 
cluding Haddington,  Berwick,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh)  it 
was  19s.  and  less  than  20s.  In  five  counties  (including  Forfar, 
Perth  and  Kinross)  it  was  20s.  and  less  than  21s. ;  whilst  in 
the  remaining  eight,  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Fife, 
Renfrew,  Lanark,  Linhthgow,  and  Peebles,  which  are  mainly 
industrial  counties,  the  average  was  21s.  or  over. 

(6)  Cattlemen. 

Average  rates  of  cash  wages  per  week,  13s.  4d.  Extra 
earnings,  if  any,  and  the  estimated  value  of  allowances  in 
kind  per  week,  6s.    Average  earnings  per  week  19s.  4d. 

The  average  of  these  did  not  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
counties,  only  five  counties  having  average  earnings  outside 
a  range  of  18s.  to  21s.  per  week.  In  eight  counties  the  average 
earnings  were  18s.  and  less  than  19s.  In  five  counties  19s. 
and  less  than  20s.,  and  thirteen  counties  20s.  and  less  than  21s. 
As  in  the  case  of  horsemen,  the  cattlemen's  earnings  were 
highest  in  the  midland  counties. 

(c)  Shepherds. 

Average  rates  of  cash  wages  per  week :  13s.  9d.  Extra 
earnings,  if  any,  and  estimated  value  of  allowances  in  kind 
per  week  6s.  8d. 

Average  earnings  per  week — 20s.  5d. 


Section  VIII.— COMPARISON  WITH  ENGLAND. 

It  was  found  by  the  Board  of  Trade  that  these  earnings 
were  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  Wales  or  Ireland. 
In  1907  (Cd.  5460.  1910),  the  weekly  earnings,  inclusive  of  all 
extra  payments  and  the  value  of  allowances,  received  by  the 
farm  hands  in  Scotland  and  England  averaged  as  follows : 
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Country. 

Ordinary 
Labourers. 

Horse- 
men. 

Cattle- 
men. 

Shepherds. 

Average. 

Scotland  - 
England 

s.   d. 
18  11 
17     6 

s.    d. 
19    8 
18    9 

s.    d. 
19    4 
19     1 

s.    d. 
20    5 
19     7 

8.   d. 
19    7 
18    4 

The  average  for  Wales  was  only  18s.  and  for  Ireland  only 
lis.  3d. 

The  annual  remuneration  based  on  these  averages  for  all 
classes  of  labourers  taken  together  was  as  follows  :  Scotland 
£50  19s.,  England  £47  15s.,  Wales  £46  16s.,  Ireland  £29  4s. 

Although  Scotland  is  relatively  a  poorer  country  than 
England  and  her  climatic  conditions  are  more  severe  (in 
particular  the  season  for  the  ripening  of  crops  is  shorter  and 
the  wintering  of  stock  is  a  much  more  laborious  matter)  still 
her  agriculture  is  relatively  better,  and  so  is  the  level  of  the 
wages  paid  to  farm  servants. 

In  this  connection  the  following  comparative  figures  are 
not  without  interest.  They  indicate  the  very  pronounced 
success  of  Scottish  agriculture. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
ten  years  1902-1911  in  regard  to  the  following  crops  in  Scotland, 
England  and  Wales  respectively  (pp.  125  and  126  Cd.  7155, 
1913) : 


Scotland. 

England. 

Wales. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Wheat 

39-64 

31-83 

27-17 

Barley          ..... 

35-65 

33-43 

31-24 

Oats             

37-31 

42-27 

35-27 

Beans 

35-61 

30-18 

27-12 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Potatoes 

6-41 

6-09 

5-15 

Turnips  and  swedes      ... 

16-27 

13-31 

15-50 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

Hay  from  rye  grass,  etc. 

32-04 

30-12 

25-20 

Hay  from  permanent  grass  . 

29-11 

24-32 

19-86 
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The  country  which  pays  the  highest  wages  has  also  the 
best  results. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Return  also  gives  the  following  com- 
parative figures  (p.  xiv,  Cd.  5460,  1910). 

For  certain  "  selected  classes "  (i.e.,  those  classes  most 
suited  for  a  comparison)  of  agricultural  labourers  the  figures 
are  as  follows : 


1898. 

1907. 

Increased  in 

1907  as 

compared 

with  1898. 

Scotland 
England 

s.   d. 
18    2 
16    9 

s.   d. 
19    7 
17    7 

s.    d. 
1     5 
0  10 

From  enquiries  we  have  made  we  are  convinced  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  wages  between  1907  and  1913,  has 
been  much  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  position 
of  Scotland  in  this  respect  is  relatively  much  better  than  that 
of    England. 

Section  IX.— THE  LOW-WAGE  COUNTIES. 

Regarding  the  most  northerly  counties  of  Scotland  where 
the  remuneration  is  smallest,  it  is  to  be  observed : 

(1)  That  these  districts  are  far  removed  from  mining 
and  large  industrial  centres. 

(2)  That  rates  of  remuneration  for  employment  in 
general  in  these  districts  are  smaller  than  in  the  large 
industrial  areas  further  south. 

(3)  That,  relatively  to  the  smallholders  and  other  rural 
workers  in  these  districts,  the  farm  servant  is  not  in 
a  position  similar,  for  example,  to  an  Oxfordshire  farm 
labourer.  In  these  northern  counties,  where  the  standards 
as  to  remuneration,  etc.,  are  lower  generally,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that,  in  relation  to  other  workers  in  the 
district,  the  farm  servant  is  in  a  sweated  industry.    Home 
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grown   food    products,  also  are   as  a  rule  cheaper  in 
these  Northern  Counties. 

Section  X.— RECENT  INCREASES  IN  WAGES. 

To  bring  the  foregoing  tables  up  to  date  we  have  made 
enquiries  and  find  that  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  during  the  last  five  years ;  the 
average  increase  over  large  areas  of  the  coimtry  is  at  the  rate 
of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  week. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  farm 
servants  have  risen  substantially.  During  1911,  from  in- 
formation furnished,  it  appeared  that  largely  owing  to  the 
effects  of  emigration  on  the  supply  of  farm  servants  increases 
in  wages  were  fairly  general  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  for  the  best  class  of  men. 

Increases  in  wages  were  reported,  at  the  Spring  and  Summer 
fairs,  1911,  principally  in  the  North-Eastern  Counties.  At  the 
Autumn  fairs  the  principal  increases  occurred  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  and  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  Lanark  and  Ayr. 
The  amoimt  of  increase  was  usually  about  20s.  for  the  half- 
year. 

Women  workers  remained  scarce  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  rates  of  wages  were  advanced  in  a  number  of 
instances.     (Cd.  6471.) 

During  the  early  part  of  1912,  it  is  reported  that  there  was 
a  slight  upward  movement  in  wages  in  Forfarshire,  and  the 
counties  north  of  Perthshire,  and  in  the  counties  of  Argyll, 
Lanark,  and  Ayr.  In  the  other  counties  the  rates  agreed 
upon  generally  remained  at  the  same  level  as  1911.  A  scarcity 
of  women  workers  was  reported  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  In- 
verness-shire, and  in  nearly  all  the  counties  south  of  Perthshire, 
where  advanced  wages  for  such  workers  were  offered  in  a 
number  of  instances.  In  certain  districts,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  women  for  milking,  farmers  were  hiring 
young  lads  to  take  their  places. 

Such  increases  in  the  wages  of  men  servants  as  occurred 
appeared  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,   Kincardine  and  Forfar,   and   usually     mounted  to 
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about  10s.  for  the  half-year.  The  increases  reported  for 
women  servants  in  the  south  generally  ranged  from  10s.  to 
£1  for  the  half-year. — (Board  of  Trade  Gazette,  September,  1912.) 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1913,  wages  generally  showed 
a  distinct  upward  movement  as  compared  with  the  year 
before.  This  movement,  though  more  marked  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south,  was  fairly  widespread  and  afiected  all  classes 
of  farm  servants.  The  chief  factor  which  influenced  wages 
was  the  scarcity  of  labour  which  it  was  indicated  was  largely 
due  to  emigration  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  migration  to  the 
towns.  Generally  speaking  the  wages  of  men  servants  showed 
an  advance  of  from  £1  to  £3  per  year  in  all  the  counties  north 
of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  except  Shetland  where  no  change  was 
reported.  In  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Forfar,  Perth  and  North 
Argyll  the  wages  of  married  men  rose  by  £1  to  £2  per  year ; 
while  those  of  single  men  showed  a  rise  of  from  £1  to  £3  or 
even  more  for  the  half-year :  the  scarcity  of  single  men 
being  very  marked  in  these  counties. 

In  the  central  counties  and  in  the  south  there  was  a  marked 
advance  in  wages,  in  the  Lothians  and  in  Peebles  generally, 
amoimting  to  Is.  per  week ;  in  Ayr  amounting  to  £2  and 
upwards  per  year  in  the  case  of  married  men  and  about  £2 
per  half  year  in  the  case  of  unmarried  men ;  and  in  Dum- 
fries and  Kirkcudbright  amounting  to  £1  to  £2  per  half-year 
for  unmarried  men.  In  the  other  counties  in  this  group  the 
movement  in  wages  was  less  defined  but  showed  an  upward 
tendency. 

There  was  a  marked  scarcity  of  women  servants  in  most 
counties.  An  upward  movement  in  their  wages  was  reported 
in  Orkney,  Caithness,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Bute,  Ayr, 
Haddington,  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown. — (Board  of  Trade 
Labour  Gazette,  August,  1913). 

The  following  are  two  reports  from  the  Glasgow  Herald 
of  the  Feeing  markets  at  Arbroath  and  Dumfries  at  Whitsun- 
day, 1913 : 

Abbroath. — Owing  to  the  continued  scarcity  of  labour,  a  large 
increase  of  wages  was  obtained  by  the  men — from  £2  to  £2  10s. 
for  the  half-year.  Foremen  received  not  less  than  £26 ;  second 
men,  £24  to  £25  ;  third  men,  £23  to  £24  ;  halflins,  £14  to  £18, 
with  the  usual  allowances  of  meal,  milk,  and  potatoes. 
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DuMFEiES. — ^There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  farmers,  but 
servants  were  very  scarce,  and  wages  generally  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  Quotations :  Men  able  to  work  horses,  £11  to 
£17;  second  men,  £10  to  £14  ;  lads,  £6  to  £10  ;  byrewomen,  £8 10a. 
to  £12 ;  girls,  £6  to  £10 — all  for  the  half-yea.r,  with  board  and 
lodging. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  during  1913  there  was  the  same 
tale  of  scarcity  of  farm  labour  and  the  cause  was  attributed 
as  a  rule  to  the  exodus  to  the  Colonies. 

Section  XI.— EARNINGS  :    SOME  FURTHER  DETAILS. 

From  a  large  mass  of  evidence  we  give  the  following  few 
extracts  from  Reports  as  they  relate  to  districts  from  which 
the  emigration  of  farm  servants  has  been  greatest  within  the 
last  few  years. 

Aberdeenshire. 

Cash  Wages. — Hiring  fairs  are  held  in  many  places  throughout  the 
county,  e.g.,  Aberdeen,  Inverurie,  Alford,  Insch,  Striohen,  etc. 
The  following  are  the  cash  wages  obtained  at  a  recent  hiring  (1913) : — 


2-pair  place 

md  under. 

3-pair  place  and  over. 

Wages  for  six  months. 

Wages  for  six  months. 

Horse- 
men. 

- 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

£     s. 

£ 

£     s. 

£ 

Aberdeen 

1st 

16    0 

19 

17    0 

19 

2nd 

15    0 

16 

15  10 

18 

3rd 

— 

— 

14  10 

16 

Inverurie 

l8t 

16    0 

19 

17    0 

20 

2nd 

15    0 

16 

16    0 

19 

3rd 

— 

— 

15    0 

17 

Alford     - 

1st 

16  10 

18 

16    0 

18 

2nd 

14  10 

15 

15    5 

17 

3rd 



— 

15    0 

16 

Insch 

1st 

16    0 

18 

16  10 

19 

2nd 

15  10 

17 

16    0 

18 

3rd 

— 

— 

15  10 

17 

Strichen  - 

lat 

15  10 

18 

16    0 

19 

2nd 

14  10 

16 

15    0 

17 

3rd 

•~~ 

14    0 

14 
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Orramen's  cash  wages,  £14  10s.  to  £16  per  half-year;  cattlemen, 
£15  10s.  to  £17  10s. ;  shepherds,  £34  yearly.  Servant  girls'  from  £7 
to  £10,  and  dairymaids  from  £9  to  £12  per  half-year. 


Allowances. 

Mabkeed  Men. — Houses,  as  in  other  counties,  vary  greatly.  Includ- 
ing rates,  the  aimual  value  put  upon  them  varies  generally  from  £3  10s. 
to  £5.     Other  allowances  are  : 


Milk. 

Meal. 

Potatoes. 

Fuel. 

Daily. 

Yearly. 

Yearly. 

Aberdeen     - 

2  pints 

6J  bolls 

One  load 

2  tons  coaL 

Inverurie 

1  Scotch  pint 

6i    „ 

20  bushels 

2 

Alford- 

2  pints 

64    „ 

12      „ 

1        ,. 

Insoh  - 

2    „ 

6i    „ 

14      „ 

1*      .. 

Striohen 

2    „ 

6i    „ 

2  bolls 

800  barrowfuls 
peat. 

In  addition  in  some  cases  permission  is  given  to  keep  some  poultry, 
The  annual  value  of  these  allowances  (house,  milk,  meal,  potatoes. 

fuel)  is  variously  computed.      £17,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  a  fair 

average. 

Single  Men. — ^The  bothy  system  is  not  general  in  tlie  county,  the 
boarding  system  being  much  more  common.  The  weekly  value  of 
board  and  lodging  is  variously  estimated  (it  naturally  varies  somewhat 
on  different  farms)  at  about  6s.  to  8s.  a  week.  In  some  cases  it  is 
probably  worth  more. 


Banff,  Moray  and  Nairn. 

The  conditions  as  regards  wages  and  allowances  are  very  similar  to 
the  above,  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  The  following  is  n 
typical  return  relating  to  a  farm  in  this  area  (F.S.N.  501). 
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Acreage. 

Staff. 

Wages,  married  men,  also 

allowances  and  value 

thereof. 

Wages,  single  men, 

also  allowances  and 

value  thereof. 

216  arable 
and 

2M.  H. 
3S.H. 

Horseman,  £38  yearly 

Cattleman,  £36  yearly 

£   s. 

d. 

£16  per  half-year. 

60  pasture 

1  M.  C. 
IS.  C. 
IS.  0. 

Cottage         and 

garden  -        -    4    0 
6J    bolls    meal 

at  17s.  -        -    5  10 
14  cwt.  potatoes 

at  4s.    -        -    2  16 
20  cwts.  coal    -    1  14 
Milk         -        -    3    0 
Peats        -        -    1    6 

0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Board  and  lodging 
worth  about  £18 
yearly. 

Value       of 

allowances     -  18    6 

6 

Kincardineshire  and  Forfarshire. 

Cash  wages  tend  to  be  higher  here  and  the  value  of  the  allowances 
less  where  the  industrial  competition  of  Dundee,  Arbroath,  etc.,  more 
directly  affects  the  demand  for  farm  servants. 

Hiring  fairs  are  held  at  various  centres  throughout  the  counties. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  cash  wages,  that  were  given  at  Laurence- 
kirk and  Arbroath,  and  of  the  single  men's  terms  at  Forfar  and  Letham 
(1913).     In  these  two  last  markets  no  married  men  are  engaged. 


2-pair  place  and 
under. 

3  pair  place  and  over. 

Horse- 
men. 

Wages  for  six  months. 

Wages  for  six  months. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

£     8. 

£ 

£   s. 

£ 

Laurencekirk     - 

1st 

17    0 

21 

17  10 

22 

• 

2nd 

16  10 

20 

17    0 

21 

3rd 





17    0 

20 

Arbroath  - 

1st 

19    0 

23 

20    0     ) 

9   24 

2nd 

18  10 

22 

19    0 

23 

3rd 





18    0 

20 

Forfar  &  Letham 

1st 



23 



24 

2nd 

— 

22 



22 

3rd 

— 

— 

— 

20 
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Fourth  horsemen  on  large  farms  generally,  receive  £1  less  than  the 
third  horseman. 

Cattlemen  range  from  £17  in  the  case  of  married  men  (Laurence- 
kirk) to  £22  for  a  single  man  (Arbroath).  Orramen  receive  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  cattlemen.  Shepherds  are  not  numerous  in  this 
district,  and  receive  19s.  to  £1  per  week.  House  servants  get  £8  to 
£12  half-yearly,  according  to  experience.  Outworkers  receive  2s.  daily 
for  period  they  are  employed,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  elderly  folk  who  are 
employed  casually  at  times  when  work  is  pressing. 


Allowances. 

Married  Men. — Houses,  as  usual,  vary  a  good  deal.  £4  may  be 
regarded  as  an  average  value,  including  rates.  Gardens  are  generally 
given  along  with  the  houses.  Permission  to  keep  a  pig  is  often  given. 
Hens  are  not  allowed  in  so  many  cases  as  pigs.  The  usual  allowances 
are : 


Laurencekirk  - 
Arbroath 


Milk. 
Daily. 


1 J  pints  summer. 

1  pint  winter. 
IJ  pints  summer. 

1  pint  winter. 


Meal. 
Yearly. 


6J  bolls 
6  bolls 


Potatoes. 
Yearly. 


15-18  cwts. 
1  ton 


Fuel. 
Yearly. 


1  ton. 
None. 


SnTdLB  Men. — The  bothy  system  prevails  in  this  district.  There 
has  been  an  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  bothies,  but  the  best 
that  can  be  said  even  yet  is  that  a  few  are  good,  many  are  fair,  and 
some  are  very  bad. 

Men  in  bothies  receive,  as  a  rule,  1  pint  milk  per  day  and  a  fairly 
liberal  allowance  of  meal  and  fueL 
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The  following  are  typical  returns  from  Forfarshire  (F.S.E.  411  and 
621) :— 


Wages,  married  men, 

Wages,  single  men. 

Acreage. 

Staff. 

also  allowances  and 

also  allowances  and 

value  thereof. 

value  thereof. 

260  acres 

4M.  H. 

1st  horseman,  £38 

Unmarried  man  lodges 

IS.  H. 

2nd  horseman,  £37 

with  parents  on  farm 

1  M.  C. 

3rd  horseman,  £37 

£17  cash  half-yearly 

2  halflins  at 

4:th  horseman,  £35  10s. 

with   allowances   of 

9s.      each 

Cattleman,  £38 

oatmeal  and  milk  = 

weekly 

1    ton    potatoes,    6J 

£9     10s.     6d.    half. 

2        women 

bolls  meal,  1^  pints 

yearly. 

outworkers. 

milk    in    Summer, 
1    pint   milk  daily 
in  Winter,  coal  and 
sticks  carted. 

700  arable 

4M.  H. 

£36  yearly,  free  cot- 

£40 yearly,  bed,  fuel 

6S.  H. 

tage  and  6}    bolls 

and  light  in  bothy 

2M.  C. 

meal,   1   pint   mUk 

with    allowances   of 

2S.  C. 

daily     in     winter. 

meal,  milk,  potatoes, 

3M.  0. 

IJ  pints  milk  daily 

etc. 

2M.  S. 

in  Summer. 

In  order  to  show  how  wages  have  risen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  mining  districts,  the  following  extract  relating  to  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Fifeshire  is  given.  It  indicates  the  tend- 
ency to  introduce  into  farming  the  habit  of  paying  weekly 
or  fortnightly  wages.  The  tendency  is  for  the  farm  servant 
in  these  districts  to  secure  larger  cash  wages  and  a  diminution 
in  the  allowances.  It  is  an  examplje  of  a  general  tendency 
found  similarly  in  the  other  industrial  neighbourhoods,  in 
Lanarkshire,  the  Lothians,  etc. 


Fifeshire, 


Cash  Wages. — The  wages  of  farm  servants  have  risen  here  with  the 
development  of  the  ooUieries  and  other  industries  ;  and  in  many  cases 
the  system  of  paying  weekly  wages  to  farm  servants  (18s.  to  22s.  a 
week)  has  been  introduced.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  rates 
of  wages  prevailing  at  the  annual  hiring  (there  is  an  annual  hiring  in 
Fifeshire). 
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2-pair  place 

3-pair  place 

Horsemen. 

and  under. 

and  over. 

Married. 

Married. 

£ 

£   s. 

Cupar        .... 

1st 

38 

39    0 

2nd 

36 

38    0 

3rd 



36  10 

Dunfermline       .        .        - 

1st 

38 

39    0 

2nd 

36 

37    0 

3rd 

— 

36    0 

Cattlemen  receive  from  £38  to  £40  yearly,  and  orramen  average 
£1  weekly,  in  some  instances  with  house.  Outworkers  receive  Is.  6di 
daily  (nine  hours)  and  3s.  daily  in  harvest  time. 


Allowaitces. 

Markied  Men  Engaged  by  the  Year. — Houses  (and  rates)  are 
estimated  at  £6  yearly,  and  may  be  regarded  as  of  fair  quality. 


Milk. 
Daily. 

MeaL 
Yearly. 

Potatoes. 
Yearly. 

1  Scotch  pint 

6^  bolls 

12  cwts. — 2  tons. 

Coal  is  not  generally  allowed,  and  men  engaged  on  the  weekly  basis 
as  a  rule  receive  no  meal. 


Single  Men. — The  bothy  system  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  usual  allowances  are  on  a  fair  scale,  being  estimated  on  the  average 
an  a  yearly  basis  at  the  following  value  : 


Milk     - 
^eal    - 
Coal     - 
Potatoes 
Lodging  (say) 


£ 

s. 

6 

2 

5 

4 

from  2 

2  to  £4 

0 

10 

6 

0 

19 

18  to  £21  16s. 
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Section  XII.— FAMILIES  OF  FARM  SERVANTS. 

To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  women  and  children, 
the  famiSes  lead  healthy  and  happy  lives.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  sturdy-looking  children  than  those  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  cottages. 

Bringing  up  as  they  do  healthy  and  vigorous  families  of 
frequently  half  a  dozen  or  more  children,  these  men  constitute 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  country.  They  are  as  a  body  vigorous 
intelligent  and  endowed  with  much  grit  and  energy.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  men  who  are  the  sons  of  farm 
servants,  and  in  their  early  years  worked  on  farms  themselves, 
holding  prominent  professional  and  mercantile  positions  in  the 
direction  and  control  of  great  British  industries. 

Married  men  being  engaged  for  the  most  part  by  the  year, 
it  may  be  that  the  fixity  in  their  employment  and  the  occu- 
pation of  their  homes  for  a  definite  term  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  maintenance  of  that  freedom  and  independence 
of  character  so  strongly  marked  in  them,  in  comparison,  for 
example,  with  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  south  of 
England.  There  is  no  similarity  between  these  two,  the 
Scottish  workers  being  very  much  superior.  There  is  a  closer 
comparison,    however,    as   regards   the   north    of   England. 

As  regards  the  allowances  in  kind — meal,  milk,  potatoes 
and  coal — it  is  quite  probable  that  the  sturdiness  of  the 
children  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  liberal  supplies  of  milk 
and  porridge  available.  As  already  remarked,  these  food 
allowances  are  not  universal  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  earnings  in  those  districts 
where  the  total  earnings  are  small ;  and  there  is,  in  operation, 
a  distinct  tendency,  from  ordinary  economic  causes,  to  an 
increase  in  cash  wages  and  a  diminution  of  the  allowances. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  as  are  the  objections  to  payment 
in  kind,  it  would  seem  that,  in  some  cases  at  least  and  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  married  farm  servant,  it  would  be  of 
very  questionable  advantage  in  the  interests  of  the  children 
to  disturb  the  present  arrangement.  If,  for  example,  the 
allowance  of  milk  and  meal  was  stopped  and  a  money  payment 
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given  instead,  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  more  would  be 
spent  on  tea  and  bread,  which  do  not  constitute  so  healthy 
a  diet.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  with  these 
servants  Kving  so  generally  on  the  farm,  if  they  do  not  get 
milk,  for  example,  from  that  farm  it  is  not  clear  where  they 
could  get  it.  The  more  pressing  difficulty  is  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  housing. 

Section  XIII.— HOUSING  OF  FARM  SERVANTS. 

Cottages. 

It  is  the  custom  on  the  farms  in  Scotland  to  provide,  as 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  farm,  the  housing  accommodation 
necessary  for  the  farm  labourers  :  i.e.  the  farmer,  in  taking 
a  lease  of  the  farm,  acquires  as  part  of  his  farm  the  housing 
accommodation  for  his  farm  servants,  this  house  accommoda- 
tion, as  a  rule,  being  either  at  the  farm-steading  or  otherwise 
within  the  area  of  the  farm. 

Landlords  often  do  not  trouble  very  much  regarding  the 
farm  servants'  houses ;  and  only  too  frequently  the  farmer 
in  negotiating  with  the  proprietor  concentrates  his  attention 
rather  on  the  condition  of  the  farmhouse  and  steading  than 
on  the  condition  of  the  labourers'  quarters.  Insufficient 
attention  is  undoubtedly  paid  to  these  latter. 

In  practice,  what  happens  at  present  in  very  many  areas 
of  Scotland  is  that  the  grieve  (or  head  workman)  on  the  farm 
occupies  a  cottage  at  the  farm-steading,  and  some  others 
of  the  married  workmen  may  also  have  cottages  on  the 
farm ;  but  in  many  parts  two  or  three  or  more  unmarried 
farm  labourers  are  housed  in  many  cases  in  bothies  (which 
are  generally  located  in  the  farm-steading),  or  they  are  accom- 
modated otherwise  on  the  farm.  The  practice  of  housing 
the  farm  servants  in  bothies  or  in  lofts  over  the  stables,  etc., 
is  generally  condemned.  In  some  cases  cottages  on  the  farms, 
doubtless  intended  originally  for  the  labourers,  have  been 
allowed  to  go  into  decay. 

Speaking  generally,  when  the  cottages  of  married  farm 
servants  are  new  (or  comparatively  new)  they  are  usually 
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substantial  buildings,  a  frequent  fault  being  that  they  are 
too  small,  especially  wbere  there  is  a  large  family  to  be  accom- 
modated. Where  they  are  old,  they  are  frequently  very 
defective  and  in  a  bad  condition  of  repair.  Owing  to  the 
frequent  changes  that  take  place  (and  where  the  cottages  are 
bad  the  servants  change  most  readily)  many  necessary  repairs 
that  would  ordinarily  be  done  by  the  tenant,  if  he  remained 
any  length  of  time,  are  in  fact  neglected. 

Labourers'  cottages  as  well  as  bothies,  etc.,  are  frequently 
damp  and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  Local  Authorities  might 
be  more  active  in  regard  to  obviously  defective  labourers' 
cottages  and  farm  servants'  quarters.  Even  in  such  details 
as  insisting  on  whitewashing  and  cleaning  the  walls  of  bothies, 
etc.,  more  regularly,  a  good  deal  could  be  done. 

It  is  reported  in  a  number  of  cases  that  conversations  with 
young  married  women,  wives  of  farm  servants,  have  shown 
them  in  most  instances  indisposed  to  emigrate  :  the  single 
men  being  more  ready  to  emigrate .  We  have  obtained  evidence 
that  in  many  cases  the  uncomfortable  quarters  in  which 
they  Uve  (as  well  as  the  absence  of  prospects)  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  emigration  of  the  yoimger  men. 

The  old  fashioned  "  but  and  ben  "  cottage  (two  rooma) 
with  "  cupboard  bed "  is  still  found  on  older  properties 
for  married  servants'  quarters  and,  however  comfortable 
it  may  have  seemed  to  its  occupants  fifty  years  ago,  it  does 
not  appeal  so  much  to  the  rising  generation.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  regarding  it,  especially  where  there  is 
a  large  family. 

In  some  districts  the  absence  of  cottages  is  not  felt  so  acutely 
now,  owing  to  the  emigration  of  the  last  two  years  having 
taken  so  many  men  away.  But  a  large  number  of  the  existing 
cottages  are  old,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new  cottages. 

BOTHIES,  ETC. 

As  regards  the  unmarried  male  farm  servant,  the  tendency 
too  often  is  to  hmit  the  duty  of  housing  him  to  one  of  merely 
finding  him  a  place  to  sleep  in  (a  bothy,  an  outhouse,  etc.), 
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without  any  of  the  other  normal  accessories  necessary  to 
comfortable  housing.  There  is  general  argreement,  too,  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  cottage  accommodation  for  him.  At 
present  the  absence  of  such  cottage  accommodation  on  farms 
acts  as  a  restraint  on  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried 
male  servant,  who  is  unable  often  to  get  a  cottage  if  he  desires 
to  marry.  The  absence  of  the  necessary  accommodation  for 
married  farm  servants  is  bad  in  every  way.  It  conduces  to 
bad  moral  conditions,  as  a  consequence,  and  in  addition  it  is 
bad  for  agriculture  in  the  sense  that  it  operates  against  men 
remaining  as  long  as  they  otherwise  would  on  the  same  farm. 
Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  ooimtry  prefer  to  employ 
married  farm  servants  because  of  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  these  married  men  to  remain  longer  on  a  farm,  and  because 
of  a  greater  interest  (it  is  commonly  stated)  that  married  men 
take  in  their  work.  The  housing  accommodation  for  the 
single  men,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cheaper  to  provide.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  housing  of  single  farm  servants  is, 
much  too  frequently,  to  encourage  roving  imsettled  habits, 
and  is  good  neither  for  the  men  themselves,  nor  for  the 
industry,  nor  for  the  localities  where  they  live. 

The  arrangements  for  housing  the  single  men  vary  in  differ- 
ent districts.  A  system  common  in  Nairnshire,  Morayshire, 
Kinross,  Kincardine,  Forfar,  Perth  and  Fife,  is  the  bothy 
system,  and  under  it  the  farmer,  in  addition  to  a  money  wage 
for  six  months,  engages  during  that  period  to  provide  the 
farm  servants  with  "  bed,  fuel  and  light,"  and  allowances  of 
milk  and  oatmeal.  This  means  that  the  young  man  is  lodged 
with  one,  two,  or  three  others  of  his  class  in  a  structure  known 
as  a  bothy,  often  merely  a  one-roomed  stone  or  brick  building 
with  stone  or  cement  floor  and  open  kitchen  grate.  The  walls 
are  generally  quite  bare  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  second  or  third 
room,  but  this  is.  not  general. 

"  In  many  oases  the  only  pieces  of  furniture  observed  beyond 
the  bed  ia  a  wooden  fonn  with  back  rail,"  writes  an  able  investi- 
gator who  made  close  study  of  the  bothy  system.  "A  chair  is 
seldom  seen,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  my  visits,  I  only  saw 
one  article  resembling  a  washstand.    Although  clothes  pegs  are 
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of  the  greatest  value  to  men  working  in  the  open  in  all  weathers, 
they  are  scarcely  ever  seen.  A  few  nails  driven  into  the  stone 
wall  having  to  take  the  place  of  suitable  pegs,  with  the  result 
that  damp  coats  are  thrown  down  anywhere,  and  often  on  to  the 
beds.  Then  as  to  the  beds,  they  are  comprised  in  a  wooden 
structure,  common  to  many  parts  of  Scotland,  placed  against 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  so  arranged  that  the  feet  of  each 
couple  of  sleepers  are  separated  by  a  wooden  partition.  A  board 
at  the  head  of  each  bed,  with  another  running  down  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  and  so  fitted  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
bedclothes,  intended  I  understand,  to  keep  them  in  place,  complete 
the  structure.  A  more  unwholesome  system  could  hardly  be 
devised,  inasmuch  as  the  bed  and  clothes  being  placed  in  a  structure 
very  much  resembling  a  bin,  the  ventilation  of  the  beds  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  dust  next  to  im- 
possible without  considerable  labour.  A  single  man  provides 
himself  as  a  rule  with  two  wooden  boxes,  one  about  36  inches 
by  20  inches  broad,  and  24  inches  deep,  and  another  box  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  large  box  is  used  for  the  young  man's  clothes 
and  other  belongings,  and  the  smaller  box  for  his  meal  and  food 
allowances,  as  well  as  for  any  bowl,  cup,  etc.,  or  household 
requisites  which  he  may  require  when  taking  his  meals. 

The  bothy  is  usually  on  the  farm  steading,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  stables  or  oattle-yard,  a  position  which  the  requirements 
of  the  cattle  do  not  necessitate.  The  farmer  generally  arranges 
for  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ploughmen  to  make  the  beds,  sweep 
out  the  bothy,  and  secure  the  washing  of  the  bedclothes,  etc., 
but  there  are  cases  where  the  young  men  have  to  look  after  the 
bothy  entirely  themselves. 

The  cooking  of  the  food  is  left  to  the  men,  a  common  practice 
being  for  the  youngest  man  to  get  up  about  4.30  a.m.,  light  the 
fire,  and  make  the  porridge.  The  other  men  meanwhile  tend  to  their 
horses,  return  to  the  bothy  for  their  porridge,  and  milk,  and 
yoke  up  their  horses  in  time  for  starting  out  to  work  at  6  a.m. 
In  winter  it  is  generally  later.  At  11  a.m.  they  unyoke  horses 
and  secure  their  own  mid-day  meal  in  time  to  again  start  out 
with  the  horses  at  1  p.m.,  when  they  continue  working  until 
6  p.m.,  or  dusk  in  winter,  ten  hours  per  day,  except  in  winter, 
being  the  average  number  of  hours  during  which  the  men  and 
horses  are  engaged  in  their  labour,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  In 
some  districts  the  men  break  off  for  dinner  at  12  noon  instead 
of  at  11  a.m.  To  these  hours  of  labour  must  be  added  about  IJ 
hours,  the  time  occupied  by  the  man  in  stable  work,  feeding  and 
grooming  horses,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  bothy  system  there  are  cases  where  youDg 
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men  both  sleep  and  board  in  the  farm-house,  but  more  often 
it  is  usual  for  them  to  sleep  near  the  farm  buildings  in  a  sleep- 
ing chamber,  and  take  their  meals  in  the  farm  kitchen.  This 
is  known  in  various  places  as  the  "  kitchen  "  system,  and  is 
the  most  common  form  throughout  the  country  of  housing 
the  unmarried  farm  servants.  Speaking  generally,  there 
seems  Uttle  doubt  that,  imder  this  system,  the  men  live  more 
generously  than  when  they  do  their  own  cooking. 

The  practice  of  providing  sleeping  accommodation  for  single 
men  immediately  over  the  horses  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  unsatisfactory,  especially  where  the  property  is  old  and  the 
effluvia  from  the  horses  reaches  the  sleeper.  It  has  been 
Btrongly  condemned,  and  it  is  disappearing. 

It  is  clearly  estabhshed  : 

(1)  That  a  large  number  of  the  existing  cottages  are 
too  small  or  in  bad  repair  and  ought  to  be  replaced. 

(2)  That  there  is  a  large  insufficiency  of  cottage  accom- 
modation for  farm  servants. 

(3)  That  the  farm  servants  themselves  cannot  in  the 
ordinary  case  dictate  their  wishes  as  regards  the  house 
accommodation  available,  that  being  a  matter  between 
the  landowner  and  the  farmer. 

Of  course,  indirectly,  an  influence  is  brought  to  bear,  as 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  good  servants 
where  the  accommodation  is  faulty. 

So  far  as  the  State  actively  encourages  the  setting  up  and 
equipping  of  small  holdings,  it  offers  what  is  to  many  farm 
servants  at  least  an  alternative  method  of  earning  their  hve-r 
lihood  and  so  indirectly  it  leads  to  the  maintenance  of  better 
houses  on  the  large  farms  for  the  servants. 

Section  XIV,— HOUSING  OF  FARM  SERVANTS  :    TYPICAL 
EVIDENCE. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  reports  from  different 
parishes : 

Abbedbenshibb  (S.S.S.  6). — Cottages  in  this  parish  are  in- 
sufficient in  number  and  their  condition  in  many  cases  is  very 
inferior.    The  houses  are  in  almost  every  case  too  small. 
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(S.S.S.  7). — Labourers'  houses  in  many  instances  are  in  very 
poor  condition.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  for  the  owners 
to  make  farm  labourers'  cottages  habitable,  as  the  houses  on 
the  farm  belong  to  the  proprietor. 

Aybshirb  (S.S.S.  679). — Labourers'  houses  here  would  be  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  washhouses.  The  cottages  have  been 
much  improved  within  the  last  twenty  years  through  sanitary 
inspection :   more  houses  for  married  men  are  needed,  however. 

Banitshibb  (S.S.S.  17). — Better  sleeping  accommodation  in 
the  farms,  and  more  housing  for  married  men  who  have  in  many 
cases  to  take  houses  at  the  nearest  village  a  few  miles  away  from 
their  work,  are  specially  needed  here  in  this  locaUty. 

Beewicksherb  (S.S.S.  20). — The  cottages  attached  to  farms 
here  are  in  some  cases  old  and  small. 

Elqinshebb  (S.S.S.  522). — The  labourers'  houses  here  are  beiag 
improved.  There  is  a  tendency  to  build  the  houses  too  small, 
however. 

Invbbnbss-shieb  (S.S.S.  35). — ^The  most  serious  complaint  of 
housing  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  district,  is  that  there  are  no 
spare  houses,  if  an  estate  or  farm  worker  dies  and  happens  to  be 
the  bread-winner  of  the  family,  the  widow  and  family  have  just 
to  find  their  way  into  Fort-William  for  housing. 

(S.S.S.  39). — Within  recent  years  there  has  been  marked  im- 
provements in  the  bothies  in  this  parish.  Large  numbers  of 
farm  servants  having  emigrated  to  the  Colonies,  the  fanners 
have  been  compelled  to  improve  the  conditions  of  living  in  such 
bothies.  Labourers'  houses  have  been  improved,  but  there  is 
still  great  need  for  improvement  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding,  badly  ventilated  and  small 
built  houses,  ill  adapted  for  large  families  (farm  servants  having 
generally  large  families),  and  were  it  not  for  the  splendid  climate 
and  bracing  air,  the  children  would  never  grow  into  the  fine  men 
and  women  they  physically  are.  Through  the  bad  housing,  farm 
servants  are  continually  shifting.  From  sis  to  twelve  months 
is  usually  the  time  they  stay.  As  a  farm  servant's  wife  stated 
to  me  the  other  day,  "Farmers  only  want  to  get  a  good  day's 
work  out  of  their  men,  and  don't  care  how  we  are  housed.".  In 
this  particular  case,  the  children  were  running  out  and  in  up  to 
the  ankles  in  mud  and  water.  There  were  eight,  including:  parents, 
confined  to  two  small  rooms  where  the  surroundings  were  ideal 
so  far  as  nature  was  concerned.  If  roomier  and  larger  houses 
were  built,  and  the  men  encouraged  by  prizes  to  keep  good  gardens 
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growing  fruit  and  vegetables  in  large  quantities,  and  some  flowers 
as  borders,  there  would  be  less  of  this  shifting  from  farm  to  farm, 
and  further,  if  farm  servants  were  encouraged  by  loans,  to  acquire 
a  smallholding,  the  competition  thus  brought  into  play  would 
stimulate  the  large  farmer  to  build  a  better  class  of  cottages  for 
their  servants,  or  rather  the  estates  would  be  compelled  by  them 
to  do  so. 

ELGiNSHraB  (S.S.S.  361). — Married  labourers'  houses  vary 
greatly,  but  are  generally  good  in  this  district.  The  principal 
objection  to  the  dwellings  of  the  labourers  is  due  to  the  constant 
change  on  the  part  of  servants,  and  thus  there  is  a  lack  of  desire 
to  do  their  share  in  making  their  cottages  comfortable  houses.  A 
well-kept  labourer's  garden  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
These  migratory  habits  are  also  a  great  drawback  to  the  education 
of  the  labourer's  children. 

If  possible,  the  system  of  building  a  row  of  houses  should  be 
dispensed  with,  and  separate  cottages  built.  This  would  probably 
lead  to  the  labourer  taking  a  greater  interest  in  his  garden. 

RoxBUBGHSHiEE  (S.S.S.  451). — The  condition  of  the  labourers' 
houses  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Rooms  are  small,  ceilings  low, 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements  unhealthy  and  not  always  decent. 
In  an  ordinary  farm  servant's  cottage  where  there  is  a  large  family, 
the  sleeping  accommodation  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  division 
of  the  sexes.  The  workers  may  complain,  but  it  is  usually  futile. 
The  farmer  doesn't  trouble  himself,  and  the  sanitary  inspector  as 
a  rule  is  not  disposed  to  make  himseU  too  troublesome.  One  such 
officer,  who  tried  to  do  his  work  fearlessly  and  without  favour, 
was  practically  worried  into  resignation.  The  sanitary  inspector, 
it  he  is  not  to  go  about  with  a  blind  eye,  should  be  a  Government 
official. 

{S.S.S.  68). — Where  houses  are  bad  there  is  dissatisfaction,  and 
on  certain  farms  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  servants 
because  of  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  a  farm  being  provided  with  houses 
better  than  the  average  makes  it  more  easy  to  obtain  suitable 
servants. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  are  damp  owing  to  the  lack  of  damp- 
courses,  and  it  is  often  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  correct  this, 
e.g.,  on  the  cottages  on  this  farm,  certain  improvements  were 
effected  and  a  drain  put  all  round  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
sanitary  inspector,  but  the  result  is  not  satisfactory ;  the  partition 
as  well  as  the  outside  walls  are  damp. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  are  also  too  small,  and  lacking  in 
the  necessary  accommodation. 
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Water  supply  and  drainage  are  difficulties  in  some  cases.  The 
situation  is  sometimes  badly  chosen. 

One  or  more  of  these  defects  are  too  frequently  present,  though 
many  of  the  houses  are  very  good  indeed. 

The  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  have  done  much  to  improve 
them,  but  there  is  a  natural  unwillingness  to  complain  except  in 
very  bad  cases,  and  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  necessary  to  institute 
inspection  throughout  rural  districts  where  there  are  no  complaints 
or  where  there  is  not  excessive  sickness. 

Stjtherlandshbbb  (S.S.S.  83). — Labourers'  houses  are  con- 
sidered fair  in  this  district :  improvements  could  be  made  with 
great  advantage  on  many  of  them  as  follows : 

(1)  Larger  windows,  and  windows  made  to  open. 

(2)  One  or  two  rooms  could  be  added  to  the  large  majority 
of  the  houses  with  great  advantage,  more  particularly  where 
there  is  a  large  family  growing  up. 

Wigtownshire  (S.S.S.  291). —  Labourers'  houses  could  be 
greatly  improved  here.  Many  of  the  labourers  live  in  bad,  damp, 
iU-ventilated  houses,  which  are  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  cold 
and  consumption.  Very  few  cot  houses  have  any  kind  of  w.c. 
at  all.    I  think  there  should  be  one  in  every  man's  garden. 

Stirlingshibe  (S.S.S.  93). — The  great  drawback  with  married 
ploughmen  here  is  the  want  of  comfortable  houses.  If  more 
up  to  date  ploughmen's  cottages  were  built,  the  ploughmen  would 
be  far  more  content  and  would  not  shift  about  so  much  as  at 
present.  As  a  rule  a  married  ploughman  if  he  has  a  nice  cottage 
and  a  good  large  garden  seldom  shifts. 

(S.S.S.  95). — There  is  not  sufficient  housing  accommodation 
for  married  ploughmen  in  this  district,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
of  a  fair  class,  with  not  less  than  two  apartments.  The  houses 
occupied  by  the  farm  servants  here  have  sometimes  been  built 
for  some  other  purpose,  and  on  that  account  many  of  them  are 
rather  far  from  the  farms. 

Perthshire  (S.S.S.  99). — Great  objection  is  taken  by  plough- 
men to  the  bothy  system,  mainly  because  the  men  can't  make 
decent  food  for  themselves,  and  it  is  not  the  practice  to  feed  the 
men  in  the  farm  kitchen.  Where  this  is  done  this  difficulty 
disappears.  But  owing  to  the  bothy  being  regarded  as  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  farm  servants,  there  is  usually  only  one 
cottage  for  a  married  man,  and  sometimes  none,  and  the  most  of 
these  young  fellows  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  could  quite  as 
well  marry  then  as  later  if  they  could  get  a  house ;  and,  if  there 
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had  been  any  prospect  of  it,  they  would  have  saved  by  then.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  the  agrioultural  community  could 
get,  namely,  more  cottages  to  enable  them  to  marry  younger,  and 
its  effects  would  be  evident  socially  and  morally. 

The  condition  of  the  labourers'  houses  is  as  a  rule  deplorable 
unless  they  are  comparatively  new.  The  old  ones  are  the  last 
things  about  a  farm  to  be  repaired,  because  the  tenant  as  a  rule 
has  enough  difficulty  to  get  the  landlord  to  repair  his  own  house 
and  steading.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  too  well 
kept  by  the  farm  servant,  but  that  is  because  they  don't  stay 
long  with  one  master  as  a  rule. 

The  only  suggestion  is  more  cottages,  and  give  the  servants 
some  chance  to  have  a  pride  in  their  houses. 

(S.S.S.  105). — Many  labourers'  houses  are  bad,  and  the  older 
houses  are  mostly  damp,  hence  many  farm  labourers  are  troubled 
with  rheumatism  in  their  latter  years.  Many  farmers  are  so  taken 
with  their  own  houses  and  cattle  they  have  no  time  to  think 
about  the  welfare  of  their  men.  This  occurs  mostly  I  believe 
from  want  of  thought. 

FirBSHiEE  (S.S.S.  327). — ^The  bothy  principle  is  a  bad  one  ;  the 
housing  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  but  in  many 
oases  the  houses  have  too  few  rooms,  which  interferes  with  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life. 

The  following  report  of  a  recent  case  in  the  Huntly  Small 
Debt  Court  is  given,  less  on  account  of  the  facts  as  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  cottage  than  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  led  by  the  pursuer.  It  is  from  the  Northern  Ensign, 
December  16th,  1913. 

(The  italics  are  our  own.) 

At  a  sitting  of  Huntly  Small  Debt  Court,  Sheriff  Stuart  on  the 
bench — Mr.  Raitt,  farmer,  Caimton,  Cobardy,  sued  John  Pine, 
farm  servant,  for  £4,  being  the  amount  of  loss  and  damage 
sustained  by  the  pursuer  in  consequence  of  the  defender  failing 
to  fufil  his  engagement  as  a  cottar  at  Whitsunday  last. 

The  defence  was  that  the  dweUing-house  provided  was  not  such 
as  described  by  the  pursuer  to  the  defender  when  the  engagement 
was  made,  and  evidence  was  led  on  both  sides.  The  defender's 
evidence  was  that  the  house  was  too  small,  had  only  one  fire-place 
was  not  wind  and  waterproof,  and  had  no  outside  accommodation 
or  sanitary  accommodation.  The  pursuer  led  evidence  to  show 
that  the  accommod  aion  was  similar  to  that  usual  in  the  district  for 
farm  servants'  houses,  and  that  no  complaint  had  been  lodged  by 
the  tenants  of  similar  houses  on  the  same  farm. 
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Among  the  witnesses  was  an  architect,  who  supported  the 
defender's  contention  that  the  house  was  not  suitable  or  habitable, 
and  a  master  builder,  who,  in  the  interests  of  the  pursuer,  gave 
evidence  to  show  that  while  the  house  certainly  required  repairs,  he 
thought  it  was  no  worse  than  cottars'  houses  throughout    the  district. 

The  Sheriff  refused  to  give  damages  against  the  farm  servant. 

The  following,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  a  Report  by 
a  leading  official  of  an  organisation  of  farm  servants  : 

I  may  put  the  matter  briefly  by  saying  that  there  is  both  a 
scarcity  of  houses  in  many  districts,  and  the  houses  in  existence 
are  quite  unsuitable.  It  is  an  exception  to  find  a  convenient 
and  up-to-date  dwelling.  Many  of  them  are  very  old,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  present  standard,  very  unsuitable  dwellings.  The 
great  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  care  of  the  houses.  There  is 
no  proper  attention  to  repairs,  and  anything  that  requires  to  be 
done  in  the  interior  of  the  house  has  got  to  be  done  by  the  occu- 
pant for  the  time  being.  Owing  to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
farm  workers,  this  results  in  continued  neglect  of  the  houses. 
Even  in  the  case  of  houses  recently  built,  it  is  too  often  found 
that  they  are  small  and  inconvenient  and  built  on  a  site  which 
increases  the  labour  of  the  house- wife,  in  the  way  of  carrying 
water,  or  in  other  necessary  household  work.  Wash-houses  are 
practically  unknown.  It  is  an  exception  to  have  water  brought 
into  the  house,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  houses  are  situated 
at  a  long  distance  from  the  water  supply,  which  may  be  of  a 
most  insufficient  character.  With  regard  to  the  bothies,  so  far 
as  structure  is  concerned,  they  will  compare  favourably  on  the 
whole  with  the  houses  of  married  men.  The  objection  to  the 
bothy  is  that  it  is  simply  a  shelter  with  the  most  primitive  furni- 
ture, and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  young  men  who  have 
to  work  long  hours,  simply  could  not  make  it  into  anything 
approaching  a  home.  The  remedy  for  that,  I  think,  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  married  men's  dwellings  to  give  them  more 
accommodation,  so  that  young  men  may  either  Uve  at  home,  or 
secure  board  and  lodgings  from  some  of  the  married  men  on  the 
farm.* 


CHAPTEE  XV. 
HOUSING  IN  RUKAL  DISTRICTS. 

Section  I.— SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  housing  of  farm  servants  has  been  dealt  with  in 
Section  XIII  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  housing  question 
generally  is  dealt  with  in  the  Urban  portion  of  this  Report. 

The  present  position  of  the  housing  problem  in  rural  districts 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

(1)  A  comparatively  low  standard  prevails  in  many  cases 
as  to  the  number  of  rooms  desirable  in  a  house.  Ideas  as  to 
warmth,  etc.,  have  tended  to  render  more  popular  the  "  but 
and  ben  "  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  one-room  and  kitchen 
type  of  house  in  the  urban  areas.  Another  advantage  claimed 
for  the  smaller  type  of  cottage  is  that  it  diminishes  the  amount 
of  housework  thrown  on  married  women.  Very  often,  too, 
the  rooms  are  higher  and  larger  than  in  England  for  example, 
but,  in  spite  of  these  things,  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  so 
many  fathers,  mothers,  and  quite  large  families  live  in  houses 
with  so  few  rooms. 

The  alteration  of  an  accepted  standard  is,  of  course,  difficult, 
and  we  fully  realise  the  special  advantages  of  the  present 
system.  If,  however,  a  better  type  of  house  as  regards  the 
number  of  its  apartments,  etc.,  was  provided  gradually  it 
would  probably  be  taken  up,  and  so  by  degrees  the  population 
would  get  accustomed  to  a  better  standard  of  housing.  The 
Local  Authorities  are  making  very  slow  progress  (much  slower 
than  they  themselves  frequently  wish)  in  their  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  of  housing  generally,  even  where  these 
conditions  are  admitted  to  be  very  bad. 
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(2)  The  trouble  haa  been  less  in  locating  insanitary  and 
otherwise  dilipadated  bouses  and  cottages  in  respect  of  which 
closing  orders  should  be  made  than  in  providing  housing 
accommodation  for  the  people  who  would  be  so  displaced. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  Local  Authorities  are  faced  with 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  closing  orders  when  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  deprive  the  people  of  any  shelter  at  all  if  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  present  cottages. 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  housing  and  the 
high  price  to  be  paid  for  it  has  an  influence  in  preventing 
the  development  of  housing  in  some  instances. 

(4)  There  is  in  very  many  districts  such  a  lack  of  proper 
housing  accommodation  as  to  endanger  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  bad  housing 
accommodation  of  farm  servants  has  had  an  influence  in 
inducing  them  to  go  abroad. 

(5)  No  feature  of  the  remedial  work  in  housing  is  more  clear 
than  the  unwilUngness  and  inability  of  the  Local  Authorities 
to  levy  the  rates  necessary  for  giving  efiect  to  any  suitable 
schemes  of  housing. 

Other  special  features  accentuating  the  housing  difficulty: 

(1)  The  general  question  of  the  increase  in  building  costs 
within  recent  years,  the  high  rate  of  interest  on  money  and 
the  general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  builders  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  to  engage  actively  in  building  operations. 

(2)  The  demands  of  seasonal  trades.  This  is  specially 
marked  as  regards  the  fishing  industry,  potato  lifting  and  fruit 
farming.  As  regards  the  fishing  industry  many  towns  around 
the  sea-board  are  called  on  to  accommodate  a  large  population 
for  possibly  a  few  weeks  only  during  the  height  of  the  fishing 
and  a  considerable  problem  always  is  how  far  ordinary  stan- 
dards can  then  be  insisted  upon.  As  regards  fruit  farming 
a  notable  effort  has  been  made  at  Essendy,  Blairgowrie,  for 
example,  by  erecting  special  buildings  at  as  cheap  a  cost  as 
possible  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fruit  gatherers  employed 
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at  the  harvest  season.  A  considerable  problem  remairai  else- 
where in  housing  the  casual  workers  employed  in  potato 
lifting. 

(3)  Though  a  marked  and  very  notable  improvement 
(as  we  have  shown)  has  been  made  in  the  housing  conditions 
of  those  persons  who  had  land  and  gained  security  of  tenure 
under  the  Act  of  1886,  there  is  still  the  large  and  difficult 
problem  of  the  landless  in  the  north-west  particularly  in  the 
Islands.    {See  Chapter  XVIII.) 

(4)  A  scarcity  of  houses  in  and  around  Cromarty,  Inver- 
gorden, etc.,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  activity  of  the 
naval  authorities  and  the  consequent  influx  of  workers. 

(5)  It  is  reported  from  various  districts  that  the  lack  of 
housing  accommodation  ia  not  associated  directly  with  any 
inability  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  accommodation  if  in  fact 
accommodation  was  available.  There  is  not  much  scope  for 
speculative  building  in  a  small  village.  The  general  tendency 
is  for  houses  to  be  built  only  to  order.  There  is  therefore 
no  margin  of  housing  for  persons  wanting  short  tenancies. 

(6)  There  remains  too,  the  general  class  of  casual  workers 
and  others  who  in  so  many  districts  are  unable  to  pay  economic 
rents  for  cottages  even  if  these  were  provided. 

Section  II.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS,  ETC. 

The  following  are  some  further  details  as  to  the  conditions 
of  many  of  the  existing  houses  in  the  rural  districts  : 

(1)  A  very  large  number  of  the  older  houses  and  cottages 
in  rural  districts  are  damp  and  in  an  imsatisfactory  condition 
of  repair.  From  district  after  district  it  is  reported  that 
"  the  principal  defects  are  damp  earthen  floors,  damp  walls, 
leaky  roofs,  defective  drainage  and  water  supplies,  and  the 
absence  of  proper  ventilation." 

In  many  cases  the  defects  are  remedied,  but  in  others  iv 
is  considered  too  expensive  to  do  so,  or  for  other  reasons  the 
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repairs  are  not  made  (the  houses  in  some  cases  being  closed 
voluntarily),  and  the  making  of  closing  orders  is  always 
rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  better  accommodation  is 
generally  not  available,  so  that,  if  the  houses  are  closed  the 
people  are  driven  into  the  towns.  The  following  are  a  few 
typical  extracts  from  reports  : 

Argyllshibb. — Many  new  houses  have  been  erected  and 
many  of  the  old  houses  improved  by  rebuilding  or  elevating 
the  walls,  roofing  with  corrugated  iron,  felt  or  slates,  instead  of 
thatch,  and  by  altering  or  providing  windows  so  as  to  open  for 
ventilation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  houses  of  one,  two  or  three 
apartments  are  iU-constnioted,  damp,  badly  drained  and  ill- 
ventilated.  ...  In  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Officer  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  other  inmates  in  the 
small  crowded  houses  so  common  in  this  county,  if  persons  suffer- 
ing from  consumption  reside  therein. 

Ayrshirb. — The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reports  that  1,072 
houses  were  inspected  under  Section  17,  and  that  of  these  107 
were  considered  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  172 
defective  dwelling-houses  were  remedied  without  the  making  of 
closing  orders.  The  general  character  of  the  defects  comprised 
damp  walls,  absence  of  damp-proof  course,  and  of  strapping  and 
lathing,  broken  plaster  of  walls  and  ceilings,  defective  floora, 
insufficient  means  of  ventilation,  defective  roofs,  want  of  proper 
rhones  and  rain  conductors,  defective  drainage,  etc. 

The  majority  of  houses  found  defective  were  such  as  could  be 
put  into  a  proper  state  of  repair  without  closing  the  houses,  and 
these  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  owners  in  terms  of  the 
PubUo  Health  Act.  As  the  proprietors  generally  agreed  to  remedy 
the  defects  no  further  action  was  considered  necessary.  In  cases 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Authorities  with  a  view  to 
the  making  of  closing  orders,  the  latter  allowed  the  proprietors  a 
specified  time  within  which  the  houses  would  require  to  be  put 
into  a  habitable  condition  or  closed. 

Claokhannan. — Considerable  difficulty  exists  in  some  cases  as 
to  deciding  on  the  unfitness  of  houses  for  human  habitation.  The 
majority  of  old  houses  are  damp,  and  to  render  them  dry  is  an 
undertaking  quite  beyond  the  region  of  economics.  There  are 
some  houses  in  the  county  with  an  annual  rental  of  £3  to  £5.  To 
make  them  dry  by  insertion  of  a  damp-proof  course,  new  flooring 
with  sub-fioor  ventilation,  lathing  and  plastering  of  internal  walls, 
pointing  of  external  walls,  repairs  to  roof,  rhones  and  rain-con- 
ductors, etc.,  will  cost  so  much  that  there  will  be  no  possibility 
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of  profit  for  many  years.  If  they  are  all  compulsorily  closed 
there  will  be  no  houses  available  within  the  means  of  the  tenants. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  be  content  with  getting  partial  repairs 
carried  out  to  reduce  the  dampness,  to  improve  lighting  and 
ventilation,  and  to  faciUtate  the  keeping  of  the  houso  in  a  cleanly 
and  moderately  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  county  district,  230  houses  were  inspected  for  the  purpose 
of  Section  17,  and  seventeen  were  considered  to  be  in  a  state  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  In  the  case  of  ten  houses,  the  defects  were 
remedied  without  the  making  of  closing  orders.  The  general 
character  of  the  defects  was  dampness,  disrepair,  defective  light- 
ing, and  lack  of  sanitary  conveniences,  and  as  a  general  rule,  these 
defects  were  remedied  when  notified  to  the  owners  of  property. 

(2)  It  is  indicated  in  many  cases  that  Local  Authorities 
prefer  to  take  action  under  the  Public  Health  Act  rather  than 
under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  reports  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health  : 

DuMFBXBSSHiEB. — In  general  it  is  found  more  convenient  to 
deal  with  the  housing  defects  under  the  nuisance  sections  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  than  under  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.. 
Act.  Under  the  latter,  either  houses  must  be  closed  as  provided 
for  in  Section  17 — which  creates  difficulty  in  rural  areas  when  other 
houses  are  not  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  persons  dis- 
placed— or  a  notice  must  be  served  under  Section  15  on  the  land- 
lord "  to  execute  such  works  as  the  authority  shall  specify  in  the 
notice  as  being  necessary  to  make  the  house  in  all  respects  reason- 
ably fit  for  habitation."  This  requirement  to  specify  the  works 
necessary,  opens  the  door  to  contention,  appeals,  and  delay. 
Under  the  Pubhc  Health  Act  the  first  step  is  to  intimate  the  defects 
to  the  person  responsible,  and  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases 
it  is  found  that  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  the  defects  reme- 
died. Most  landlords  are  found  wiUing  to  take  action  if  these 
defects  are  brought  to  their  notice,  and  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  doing  so  without  reporting  to  the  Local  Authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act  not  only  arouses 
much  antagonism,  but  contains  not  a  few  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 

FiFESHTBE. — To  a  County  Medical  Officer  with  a  wide  district  to 
cover  the  requirement  contained  in  Section  15  (2)  of  the  Housing. 
Town  Planning,  etc..  Act,  that  twenty-four  hours'  notice  in 
writing  must  be  given  to  the  tenant  or  occupier  of  an  intended 
inspection  often  proves  a  source  of  difficulty. 

If,  in  the  course  of  routine  work,  a  house  is  noted  of  which  the 
condition  is  such  that  action  may  appropriately  be  taken  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Housing,  Town  Planning  Act,  notice  must 
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be  gi^en  and  a  special  visit  paid ;  this  may  mean  a  long  journey 
from  headquarters. 

In  view  of  the  simpler  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the 
reason  for  the  previously  notified  special  visit  under  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning  Act  is  not  obvious. 

Rbstfrewshikb. — The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  reports  that 
the  procedure  under  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act,  for 
the  closure  of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  District  Committees  in  Renfrewshire.  They  do  not 
care  to  assume  judicial  functions  and  issue  "  orders "  for  the 
closure  of  houses.  They  prefer  the  old  method  of  procedure  under 
the  Public  Health  Act.  They  are  quite  willing,  on  representations, 
being  made  to  them  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  authorise 
legal  proceedings  for  the  closing  of  houses  unfit  for  habitation, 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Public  Health  Department  before  the 
Sheriff. 

(3)  As  a  general  rule  the  policy  of  the  Local  Authorities  is 
to  endeavour  to  get  the  owners  of  defective  houses  to  execute 
the  necessary  repairs,  as,  -if  they  make  closing  orders,  they 
are  faced  with  the  alternative  -that  no  other  houses  in  the 
locality  are  available.  In  many  cases  the  owners  make  the 
necessary  repairs  at  once. 

KiKKciXDBEiGHTSHiBE. — The  houscs  at  are  old  houses 

of  low  rentals,  and  require  much  money  to  be  spent  to  improve 
them.  There  are  a  good  number  of  houses  that  are  already  volun- 
tarily closed.  Sufficient  was  seen  here  and  in  some  other  places  to 
show  that  it  too  drastic  measures  are  adopted,  rural  depopulation  will 
be  still  further  hastened.  The  class  of  people  usually  occupying  such 
houses,  if  compelled  to  leave  them,  drift  to  the  poorest  houses  in  neigh- 
bouring towns,  where  their  last  condition  is  worse  than  the  first. 
It  has  therefore  been  the  custom  of  the  Sanitary  staff  to  encourage 
owners  of  such  property  to  carry  out  such  reasonable  improvements 
as  will  render  the  houses  wind  and  water-tight,  and  which  can 
usually  be  done  at  a  reasonable  figure.  There  is  Uttle  evidence  of 
building  of  new  houses  for  the  working  classes  in  any  of  the  districts, 
but  what  have  been  seen  are  of  an  improved  type. 

RoxBTTRGHSHiBE. — It  may  be  noticed  in  the  Sanitary  Inspector's 
returns  that  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  in  1912,  and  very 
few  in  previous  years,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  a  proprietor  considers  that  if  the  local  authority  has 
decided  to  issue  a  nuisance  notice  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  accept 
the  decision  and  carry  out  the  work  required. 

A  large  number  of  intimations  are  attended  to  on  request,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  the  issue  of  a  notice  by  the  local  authority. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Section  I.— UNDER-DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  stated  already 
that  in  most  of  the  comities  of  Scotland  (leaving  out  the 
best  districts  of  the  Lothians,  parts  of  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire, 
and  some  other  small  districts)  there  is  very  much  under- 
development of  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  large  areas  which 
might  be  under  cultivation  are  not  cultivated ;  that  farms 
and  districts  which  might  carry  much  better  stock  and  crops, 
carry  indifferent  stock  and  poor  crops  ;  and  that  through  lack 
of  adequate  equipment,  e.g.  maintenance  of  farm  houses, 
labourers'  cottages,  and  the  dechne  in  the  conditions  of  other 
work  described  generally  as  permanent  improvements,  namely, 
drainage,  maintenance  of  pasture  against  its  dechne  to  bracken 
or  heather-covered  land  or  water-sodden  soil,  much  land  is 
being  put,  not  only  to  a  poorer  economic  use  than  prevailed 
years  ago  (within  living  memory),  but,  also,  that  nothing  is 
being  done  to  reclaim  land  which,  with  the  expenditure  of 
labour  and  capital,  can  be  rendered  economically  productive 
of  agricultural  produce. 

FIRST  CONSIDERATIONS. 

We  take  it  as  an  essential  rule  ia  this  respect  that  the  stand- 
ards we  employ  and  the  proposals  we  make  should  be  soimd, 
on  business  lines,  and  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  finance 
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and  economics ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  rule  we  put  on 
record  our  conviction  that  there  are  in  rural  Scotland  to-day 
great  possibilities  of  sound  development  on  a  commercial  and 
economic  basis.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  raising  more 
than  is  already  raised  by  the  best  farmers,  but  of  making 
the  average  production  larger  and  better,  and,  in  addition, 
bringing  into  use  for  productive  purposes  land  not  at  present 
productively  used.  There  is  in  Scotland  as  highly  developed 
land  and  as  high-grade  stock  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  But 
in  dairying  in  Denmark,  for  example,  a  higher  average  ia 
obtained,  though  there  is  nothing  which  is  done  in  Denmark 
in  dairy  farming  which  is  not  equalled  by  individual  farmers 
in  Scotland  ;  and  in  the  growth  of -grain  and  other  produce  in 
Denmark,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  best  that  is  done  in 
the  Lothians.  But  in  certain  directions  in  Denmark — for 
example,  by  a  more  general  and  better  organisation,  a  more 
general  development,  and  by  the  greater  capital  that  is  sunk 
in  the  business — better  results  are  obtained  by  an  average 
farmer ;  and  it  is,  in  the  main,  in  this  work  of  largely  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  the  less  well-managed  lands  that 
the  prospect  of  largely  increased  and  certain  rewards  is  assured 
in  Scotland.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  applies  to  every 
branch  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  involves  the  application  of 
increased  capital  to  the  soil,  but  with  so  many  proprietors 
quite  unable  to  assist  in  this,  and,  when  they  are  able,  un- 
wilhng,  and  the  tenants,  also,  under  present  conditions 
unwilhng,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  for  full  legal  security 
of  tenure  is  overwhelmingly  strong,  and  is  a  first  condition 
of  successful  development. 

We  desire  to  emphasise  the  point,  also,  that  a  great  rural 
industry  pursued  vigorously  in  other  countries — namely,  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land — ^is  almost  a  lost  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  object  in  view,  then,  is  to  secure  that  the  soil  is  put  to 
its  best  use,  and  it  is  in  order  to  secure  this  end  that  all  the 
machinery  of  reformed  tenure,  land  banks,  co-operative 
organisations,  and  the  other  expedients,  have  their  value. 
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Section  II.— THE  NEED  OF  AN  INCREASED  PRODUCE. 

The  Advantageous  Prospects  of    the  Agricultural  Industr7. 

At  present  there  are  probably  greater  opportunities  for 
development  in  agriculture  on  sound  commercial  lines  -than 
in  possibly -any  other  great  industry  in  Scotland.  In  saying 
this  it  must  not  be  taken  that  we  are  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  maintaining  a  rural  population  on  national  grounds,  but 
that  in  the  conflict  of  suggested  improvements  and  agricul- 
tural policies,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  so  easy  to  proceed  on 
lines  which  may  end  disastrously  and  involve  the  taxpayer 
in  the  long  run  in  greater  expenditure  than  the  anticipated 
rewards  are  worth,  we  consider  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  advantageous  -position  at  present  occupied  by  the  agri- 
cultural industry  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Forces  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  world-wide,  are 
at  work  tending  to  raise  the  prices  of  food.  This  increase 
of  price  is  one  of  the  causes  behind  the  industrial  imrest  at 
the  present  day  :  men  find  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  such  articles  of  food  as  bacon,  beef,  butter,  etc.,  their 
wages  do  not  go  so  far.  The  factors  producing  this  result 
are  complex,  but  one  of  the  most  fundamental  is  that  the 
demand  throughout  the  world  for  agricultural  produce  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  more  pressing  social  question  than  to  secure  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  agricultural  produce  raised  i  i 
our  own  country.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  makes  the 
land  question  so  urgent  to-day. 

Some  of  the  causes  at  present  tending  to  increase  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  in  Great  Britain  are  : 

(1)  The  img.rovement  in  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  working  classes,  in  the  industrial  communities  of 
Europe  especially,  though  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
them. 

(2)  The  reduced  tariff  in  the  United  States. 

As  regards  (1)  the  increase  in  the  standard  of  living: 
throughout  the  world  the  tendency  is  towards  a  continuous 
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improvement  in  food  consumption,  especially  on  the  part  of 
city  artisans  and  urban  workers ;  and  urban  populations  are 
increasing.  Another  important  factor  is  that  a  working  class 
population  does  not  readily  reduce  an  improved  standard 
of  living,  and  the  tendency  during  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  towards  a  steady  and  continuous  improvement  in  this 
standard.  Among  the  city  artisans  and  the  industrial  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain 
this  is  very  marked.  Great  Britain  is  specially  affected 
as  the  proportion  of  her  food  supplies  which  is  imported  is 
so  large.  This  increase  in  the  standard  of  food  consumption 
in  the  coimtries  which  supply  British  markets  tends  at  once 
to  an  increase  of  prices  in  this  country.  Siberia,  for  example, 
is  one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  supply  for  certain  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  butter,  etc. ;  but  with  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  large  masses  of  the 
Russian  people  there  would  remain  a  diminished  surplus  for 
export  to  this  country. 

As  regards  (2)  the  position  in  the  United  States  is  of  great 
importance  from  this  point  of  view.  From  being  an  exporting 
country  as  regards  agricultural  produce,  the  United  States  ia 
now  an  importing  country.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States  during  the  most  recent  years  for  which 
there  is  information  (Cd.  6,588,  1913)  is  decreasing. 

The  figures  are : 

Cattle. 


1908 
1909 
1911 
1912 


71,267,000 
71,099,000 
60,602,000 
67,959,000 


As  pointed  out  in  an  interesting  article  of  June  4th, -1913,  in 
The  Times,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  beef -cattle  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  six  years  of  30  per  cent.  In  1912,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  animajs 
and  animal  products  from  the  United  States,  fell  below  that 
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of  the  imports,  and  all  the  time  the  population  and  the 
demand  for  beef  are  increasing  ;  and  The  Times  correspondent 
pointed  out  that  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
proposals  for  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  wheat  and  on  meat, 
would  mean  sUghtly  lower  prices  in  the  United  States,  but 
could  hardly  avoid  raising  prices  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  Great  Britain. 

The  point  is,  that  so  long  as  the  United  States  had  a  sub- 
stantial tariff  on  these  products,  the  flow  of  Canadian, 
Argentine,  and  other  products  to  Great  Britain  was  easier. 
When,  however,  it  becomes  as  easy  for  the  Canadian  and 
Argentine  produce  merchants  to  sell  their  goods  in  New 
York  as  in  London,  their  market  is  largely  increased,  and 
Great  Britain  has  to  pay  higher  prices.  This  is  a  factor  that 
is  already  in  operation,  and  recently  the  spectacle  has  been 
witnessed  of  frozen  Argentine  meat  which  had  been  landed 
in  British  ports  being  reshipped  to  New  York. 

Should  Germany  reduce  her  tariff  as  regards  agricultural 
produce  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  a  further 
increase  in  prices  of  agricultural  produce  (due  to  that  cause 
alone)  in  this  country.  Some  portion  of  the  present  Danish 
and  Siberian  produce  coming  to  British  markets  would  be 
diverted  to  Germany. 

As  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  figures  are 
of  great  importance  in  this  respect  (Cd.  7,131, 1913) : 

Total  Nctmbeb  of  Cattle,  Pigs  and  Sheep. 


Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

1900  - 
1905  - 
1909  - 

1912  - 

1913  - 

11,465,000 
11,674,000 
11,761,000 
11,915,000 
11,935,000 

3,664,000 
3,602,000 
3,548,000 
3,993,000 
3,305,000 

31,055,000 
29,077,000 
31,839,000 
28,967.000 
27,627,000 
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Total  Cttltivatbd  Akba  rN-  Acbbs. 


1900   -   -   - 

47,795,000 

1905   .... 

47,673,000 

1909   .... 

46,888,000 

1912 

46,794,000 

1913 

46,743,000 

Total  Population. 


1900 
1909 
1909 
1912 
1913 


41,154,646 
42,980,188 
44,518,264 
45,662,646 
46,035,670 


Thus  while  the  population  is  increasing,  the  food  supply 
raised  in  this  country  is  decreasing. 

The  central  f  actot  is  that  throughout  the  world  the  suppUes 
of  agricultural  produce  are  not,  at  present,  increasing  with 
the  demand  ;  and  the  prices  of  the  principal  food  stuffs  show 
substantial  increases. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in  retail  prices  of 
certain  articles  of  food  (Cd.  7131,  1913). 

Increase  Pee  Cent,  in  1912  ovbe  Pbicbs  in  1900. 


Bread  ... 
Flour    - 
Oatmeal 
Bacon 

Beef  (imported)    - 
Beef  (British) 
Mutton  (imported) 
Milk     - 
Butter  - 


Cheese  - 


Increase. 


Per  cent. 

19-5 

18-5 

23-4 

32-3 

26-7 
8-9 
6-5 
2-0 

13-8 

141 

17-3 
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The  point  of  greatest  importance  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity in  Scotland  is  that  to  all  appearances  they  are  assured 
of  good  prices  during  the  next  few  years  ;  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  nation,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 
to  secure  a  larger  agricultural  production  within  oux  own 
country. 

Section  III.— INCREASED  PRODUCTION. 

A  few  further  remarks  may  be  made'  regarding  certain 
phases  of  the  under-development  of  the  country. 

Lack  of  capital  on  the  part  of  tenants  ;  the  need  for  using 
better  manures ;  the  need  for  improved  stock,  etc.,  are  re- 
ported widely  as  reasons  for  under-development  of  land  at 
present  under  cultivation. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

KiKKcuDBRiOHTSHiRE  (S.S.S.  42). — Agriculture  could  be  more 
developed  here  by  more  money  being  spent  on  the  land,  and 
education  in  agriculture  would  help  the  process.  The  small- 
holders generally  do  not  interest  themselves  in  new  ideas  in  farming, 
nor  do  they  manure  their  land  properly. 

Agricultural  schools  on  the  Irish  model  would  much  help  our 
small  farmers,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones,  as  comparatively  few 
farmers  in  this  district  now  go  to  the  Agricultural  College. 

Aberdeenshike  (R.B.  613). — The  fact  that  by  better  cultiva- 
tion and  better  manuring,  better  crops  are  got,  is  in  itself  indication 
enough  that  the  yield  of  agricultural  land  could  be  increased.  In 
this  area  the  land  as  a  whole  is  fairly  well  cultivated.  There  are, 
however,  some  districts  where  there  is  need  for  better  manuring, 
and  more  attention  being  paid  to  seeds.  In  this  direction, 
co-operation,  when  established,  will  do  much  good. 

In  many  districts  near  markets  intensive  cultivation  could  be 
adopted  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

There  is  a  considerable  area  of  good  arable  land  devoted  to 
grazing  here  which  is  not  the  best  use  to  which  such  land  could 
be  put. 

Elginshire  (R.B.  418). — In  this  district  the  land  in  many  cases 
is,  I  beheve,  put  to  its  best  use,  though  in  some  cases  the  yield 
might  be  increased.  The  principal  reason  seems  to  be  the  want 
of  sufScient  means  by  the  tenant.  In  some  cases  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  artificial  manures  used.    The  result  is  that 
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the  land  does  not  grow  what  it  might  do.  There  are  some  orofta 
which  are  rather  poor  land,  and  their  rent  is  rather  dear.  The 
occupiers  do  not  see  the  need  of  artificial  manures,  or  else  they 
are  hampered  for  want  of  means,  and  do  not  give  it  enough. 

As  regards  both  lack  of  means  and  failure  to  make  use  of  the 
most  profitable  forms  of  cultivation  it  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered (to  quote  from  one  of  the  reports)  that : 

With  greater  security  of  tenure  tenants  would  put  more  capital 
into  their  holdings,  and  thereby  increase  the  production. 

Many  of  them  are  quite  aUve  to  modem  methods,  but  the  terms 
of  the  leases  under  which  they  hold  their  farms  militate  against 
their  adoption. 

And  further,  it  is  always  to  be  recognised  that  there  are, 
of  course,  limits  at  which  the  increased  cost  of  production 
counterbalances  the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  There  are 
holdings  in  the  country  (generally  smallholdings)  where  the 
produce  raised  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  raising 
it,  but  they  are  exceptional  cases.  In  this  connection  the 
following  extract  from  a  Report  may  be  made : 

HADDiNGToiirsHrEE. — ^There  is  little  doubt  that  the  average 
annual  yield  of  farm  crops  could  be  much  increased.  The  evidence 
is  quite  open  to  anyone  who  knows.  There  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  largely  increasing  production,  however,  in  certain  cases, 
The  main  one  is  the  increasing  cost  and  the  relatively  small  value 
of  the  products.  Manure  (not  artificial)  is  getting  much  scarcer 
and  dearer  owing  to  the  increase  in  mechanical  traction  in  towns ; 
wages  are  getting  somewhat  higher,  local  burdens  tend  to  increase, 
and  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  store  cattle  for  feeding  purposes, 
with  the  result  that  the  feeding  farmer  in  this  locality,  as  over 
the  whole  country,  has  difficulty  in  making  a  profit,  and  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  a  high  price  for  his  meat. 

Section  IV.— CO-OPERATIVE  METHODS. 

It  is  suggested  by  many  who  have  sent  us  reports  that  if 
the  principle  of  co-operation  was  not  adopted  along  with  the 
creation  of  smallholdings  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  results 
would  certainly  be  less  satisfactory. 

We  recognise,  however,  that  where  holdings  are  very 
scattered  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  any  scheme  of 
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co-operative  effort  are  smaller  than  where  they  exist  in 
colonies.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  is  too  often  overlooked 
in  regard  to  Scotland,  where  smallholdings  are  frequently  very 
scattered,  and  the  large  farmers  are  not  under  the  same 
necessity  to  co-operate.  To  some  extent,  however,  the 
expense  of  collecting  over  a  large  area  is  minimised  by  the 
producers  deUvering  their  goods  at  suitable  local  centres  for 
collection  by  the  co-operative  organisation. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  (namely  that,  in  so  many  instances 
in  Scotland,  the  smallholdings  are  scattered)  why  co-operation 
has  made  less  progress  among  the  small  farmers  in  Scotland 
than  in  Ireland,  where  it  has  had  such  notable  results.  In 
comparison  with  its  development  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Ireland,  agricultural  organisation  has  made  little  headway 
in  Scotland,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  movement  is 
extending  steadily,  and  farmers  and  proprietors  alike  are 
becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  its  benefits.  In  the  collec- 
tion, grading,  and  marketing  of  eggs,  butter,  milk,  poultry, 
for  example,  and  in  the  purchasing  of  manures,  coals,  seeds, 
agricultural  implements,  cattle,  etc.,  individual  members  of 
co-operative  societies  obtain  advantages  which  are  of  the 
first  importance. 

Through  the  action  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  and  other  bodies  there  are  now  a  number  of  such 
societies  in  existence  in  various  localities.  The  considerable 
success  of  the  business  of  egg  production  in  Orkney  is  attri- 
buted generally  to  its  co-operative  organisation. 

For  dairy  factories  run  on  co-operative  fines  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  profitable  future  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  marked  success  of  similar  institutions  in  Denmark  shows 
the  possibiUties  that  exist. 

It  is  easier  by  co-operative  effort  to  grade  the  goods,  pack 
them  and  secure  a  regular  supply  under  conditions  and  in 
quantities  that  suit  the  markets.  It  is  also  easier  to  get 
better  facifities  for  transit  and  at  better  rates. 

This  matter  of  grading,  etc.,  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion as  the  wholesale  produce  merchants  are  less  willing 
to  purchase  goods  which  are  not  graded,  packed  and  supplied 
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in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  their  markets.  Regularity 
of  supply  (so  far  as  practicable)  is  also  a  great  consideration. 

The  insurance  of  live  stock,  crops  and  equipment  can 
be  carried  out  much  more  economically  by  such  societies. 
It  is  not  commonly  recognised  that  the  actual  risks  in  agri- 
culture vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  and  districts 
where  the  average  of  risk  is  low  can  get  an  appropriate 
advantage. 

A  co-operative  organisation  can  also  obtain  more  expensive 
machinery  and  implements,  also  pedigree  sires  for  breeding 
purposes  for  the  use  of  its  members.  In  various  other  ways 
they  can  act  for  their  members,  such  as  renting  land  for 
grazing  stock  in  common,  wintering  stock,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  marketing  perishable  goods  by  motor 
transit  by  road  there  is  an  extending  field  for  co-operative 
action,  especially  throughout  that  extending  area  within 
reach  (by  rapid  motor  transit)  of  urban  centres  of  consumers. 

And  beyond  what  can  be  achieved  by  co-operative  action 
by  smallholders  is  the  larger  question  of  improved  railway 
faciUties  ;  the  making  of  more  light  railways  etc.,  matters  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  problem  of  rural  development. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  that  the  money  return  on  the  capital 
expenditure  necessary  is  too  small  to  attract  the  private 
investor.  This  question  is  part  of  another  investigation  and 
need  not  be  discussed  further  here. 

LACK  OF  TRANSIT  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  FACILITIES. 

The  following  are  typical  extracts  from  Reports  that  have 
been  received  from  different  districts. 

AyBSHiBB  (S.S.S.  12). — With  small  farms  here  the  produce  is 
as  a  rule,  more  expensive  to  market.  This  is  where  co-operative 
action  can  come  in. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  a  complete  remedy.  In  fact,  unless 
all  are  marketing  at  the  same  place,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
one. 

With  milk,  for  instance,  unless  it  was  being  collected  at  a  con- 
venient centre  where  it  could  be  taken  in  quantity  either  by  motor 
or  otherwise  to  the  big  centres,  the  cost  of  driving  a  small  quantity 
any  distance  would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage,  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  the  produce  from  a  small  farm. 
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Aboyllshire  (S.S.S.  15). — Want  of  railway  facilities  is  a  great 
drawback  in  this  district. 

Co-operation  in  purchasing  feeding  stuffs,  implements  in  bulk, 
and  in  disposing  of  products  would  help  to  the  rehef  of  the  present 
stagnation. 

Caithnbss-shieb  (S.S.S.  21). — Light  railways  and  motor  wagons 
would  assist  greatly  in  developing  a  system  of  co-operation  in 
buying  seeds,  manures,  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  again  in  disposing 
of  their  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  south ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  regarding  our  fish  and  egg  trades. 

DuMFEiES-SHiEB  (S.S.S.  23). — Co-operation  to  provide  motor 
transport,  and  to  establish  creameries  would  be  most  useful  in 
various  districts  here. 

Eloinshike  (S.S.S.  32). — A  system  of  co-operation  might  be 
profitably  gone  into  in  this  district  for  the  sale  of  eggs,  poultry, 
and  butter.  A  motor  service  would  be  a  great  boon  in  this 
outlying  district. 

Invbrness-skeee  (S.S.  191). — As  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
farmers  and  crofters  obtain  but  very  low  prices  for  their  eggs,  as 
they  dispose  of  them  to  local  traders  who  give  groceries,  etc.,  in 
return. 

It  would  also  be  of  great  advantage  that  farmers  and  crofters 
should  buy  such  necessaries  as  seeds,  manures,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  even  meat,  through  a  co-operative  society. 

KiBKCUDBKEGHTSHiBE  (R.B.R.  241). — Co-operation  for  the 
purchase  of  seeds,  feeding  stuffs,  and  implements ;  for  the  coUect- 
ing  of  milk  where  dairying  is  carried  on,  and  for  manufacturing  it 
and  placing  the  product  on  the  market  would  be  of  advantage. 
If  extended  to  the  curing  of  bacon  it  possibly  would  be  the  most 
remunerative. 

RoxBTiROFSHiKE  (S.S.S.  63). — Where  a  group  of  smallholdings 
are  established  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  holders  to  have 
a  creamery,  run  on  co-operation  principles,  within  easy  distance, 
where  butter,  etc.,  could  be  prepared  for  the  market.  The 
accommodation  in  many  small  farm  houses  is  often  unsuitable 
for  butter  making,  with  the  result  that  a  great  amount  of  inferior 
butter  is  put  on  the  market  every  summer. 

(S.S.S.  68). — If  a  system  of  co-operation  were  in  existence  here 
there  would,  with  smallholdings,  be  more  dairjring  and  poultry 
keeping,  and  greater  production  of  articles  of  greater  value  and 
smaller  bulk,  for  which  regular  and  even  daily  delivery  is  necessary. 
Co-operation  would  then  be  necessary  for  economical  transit  of 
these  articles,  and  the  available  transit  would  tend  to  increaee 
production  of  similar  articles  on  the  larger  farms. 
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Pebthshiee  (S.S.M.  299). — Co-operation  would  have  to  embrace 
every  department  of  farming  activity.  Preferably  in  organising 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  all  produce  first,  and  finally  of  all 
purchases.  As  to  the  disposal  of  produce,  it  should  begin  with  the 
most  perishable  commodities  first,  such  as  milk,  butter,  egga, 
poultry,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  vegetables,  potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  in 
the  order  named.  And  for  purchases,  manures,  feeding  stuffs, 
seeds,  sires.,  etc.,  for  the  improvement  of  stock,  etc.,  and  finally 
household  goods  and  aU  necessaries  of  life.  The  areas  and  routes 
for  collecting  and  distributing  could  not  possibly  improve  on  the 
routes  of  the  rural  postmen,  except  where  these  were  modified  by 
the  existence  or  not  of  main  thoroughfares  or  the  proximity  to 
railway  facilities. 

(S.S.S.  100).— Co-operation  in  (1)  transit ;.  (2)  marts;  (3) 
disposal  of  fruits,  would  give  an  incalculable  impetus  to  this 

district.     In  the  parish   of  ,   fruit  growing  conditions  are 

excellent,  but  each  man  standing  on  his  own  is  too  small  to  com- 
mand a  good  market. 

Efforts  to  Provide  Co-operative  Facilities. 

Here  and  there  co-operative  organisations  are  in  existence, 
and  are  doing  good  work.    The  following  are  a  few  instances : 

Ayrshire  (S.S.S.  13). — In  this  district  a  Co-operative  Dairy 
Association  for  the  handhng  of  milk  and  the  manufacture  of 
cheese,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers  in  increased  prices 
for  dairy  products. 

Abebdeenshirb  (S.S.S.  8). —  In  this  county  The  North 
Eastern  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  is  doing  good 
work,  having  about  1,300  members,  and  a  turnover  of  between 
£60,000  and  £70,000  a  year. 

Dtohfribs-shire  (S.S.S.  328).— Three  years  ago  a  Co-operative 
Society  was  formed  here  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Farmers'  Supply  Society,  which  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  many 
in  estabhshing  a  store  where  we  have  derived  great  benefit  in  the 
purchase  of  manures,  cakes,  and  seeds,  etc.,  in  large  quantities,  so 
that  the  goods  can  be  supphed  in  quantities  to  suit  the  highest 
or  lowest  quantities,  and  payment  in  cash  or  credit  as  desired, 
and  approved  by  committee. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
10th  June,  1913,  stated  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were 
doing  their  best  to  encourage  schemes  for  the  establishment 
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of  land  bankL  and  co-operation  ;  that  he  was  informed  that 
^here  were  ninety-six  co-operative  societies  affihated  to  the 
Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  that  the 
Scottish  Small  Holders'  Association  were  considering  the 
question  of  a  land  bank. 

In  practice  the  task  of  initiating  a  scheme  of  co-operative 
action  is  generally  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  existing  voluntary  organisations  may  have  to  obtain 
more  active  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  this 
work.  By  lending  the  assistance  of  expert  officials,  etc.,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
very  real  help  in  the  matter  of  getting  such  organisations 
started. 

Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  of  such  co- 
operative organisations  in  every  case,  and  where  the  holdings 
are  very  scattered,  and  the  cost  of  collection,  etc.,  is  corres- 
pondingly high,  this  may  neutrahse  the  additional  financial 
advantage  accruing  otherwise. 

Section  V.— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. 

Part  I. — The  Want  of  Credit  Facilities. 

The  object  generally  of  co-operative  land-banks  is  not  that 
of  making  a  profit  for  their  members  as  a  banking  concern 
but  the  supply  of  credit  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to  make 
a  profit  in  his  own  business. 

The  estabhshment  of  credit  banks  or  better  money  faciUties 
to  assist  the  smallholder  in  his  operations  seems  necessary, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  demands  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  an  increase  in  the  capital  to  be  invested  in  the  soil. 

The  small  farmer  with  insufficient  capital  has  often  to  sell 
Uve  stock  or  produce  at  very  low  prices  in  order  to  pay  rent 
or  debts.  There  is  a  saying  current  in  some  districts  that 
one  can  always  get  a  cow  cheap  about  rent  time.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  farmer's  total  produce  tends  to  be  market- 
able about  the  same  time — just  after  harvest — and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  financial  habihties — ^rent,  etc.  is 
payable  also  at  a  common  time — ^the  half-yearly  terms. 
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Through  want  of  capital  very  many  of  the  smaller  farms 
are  understocked,  or  are  carrying  an  inferior  class  of  live 
stock. 

There  is  a  great  dearth  of  young  store  cattle  for  fattening 
purposes ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  still  greater  dearth  of  "  stores  "  during  the  next  few 
years.  With  more  capital  these  could  be  raised  in  much  larger 
numbers  on  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  surplus  would  be 
acquired  readily  by  the  larger  farmers. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  Reports  may  be 
quoted : 

Banfpshiee  (S.S.S.  118). — Itis  quiteacommon  thing  for  tenants 
here,  in  order  to  pay  rent  or  manure  accounts,  to  be  obliged  to 
Bell  live  stock  or  grain  at  too  low  a  price,  whereas  if  they  could 
have  held  on  for  two  or  three  months  they  would  have  secured 
far  better  prices.  The  present  banks  require  good  security,  and 
often  charge  5,  5J,  or  6  per  cent,  for  overdraft. 

Bekwickshire  (S.S.S.  220). — If  such  banks  were  established  and 
prepared  to  take  risks,  and  at  the  same  time  lend  money  at  3^  or 
4  per  cent.,  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  with 
insufficient  means.  The  existing  banks  do  not  as  a  rule  lend 
money  at  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  in  cases  where  the  security 
is  not  absolute  the  rate  is  higher  still. 

Elginshire  (S.S.S.  32). — Better  credit  facilities  would  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  would  greatly  encourage 
intensive  cultivation  in  this  locality, 

Invebness-shiee  (S.S.S.  34). — Credit  facilities  would  be  the 
making  of  new  smallholders  throughout  this  county :  the  great 
difficulty  at  present  is  in  stocking  new  holdings.  Many  families 
if  they  got  assistance  to  stock  vould  soon  pay  off  any  advances 
they  received. 

KiRKCTjDBKiGHTSHiKE  (S.S.S.  50). — Land-banks  would  bt  a  help 
in  lending  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  present  banks  do,  as  when 
farmers  are  short  of  mo^ey  for  a  short  time,  they  have  to  sell 
stock  and  crops  at  a  disadvantage.  The  farmers  could  also  buy 
more  manure  and  grow  better  crops  if  they  had  better  money 
facilities. 

Peeples  and  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  58). — Better  credit  facilities  would 
help  smallholders  and  farmers  generally,  as  they  might  borrow 
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for  a  month  or  two,  and  get  produce  more  profitably  sold.  It 
is  often  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  you  can  get  a  good  cow 
cheap  before  rent  time,  about  the  terms. 

RoxBTJRGHSHiEB  (S.S.  S.63). — Land-banks  would  be  of  very  great 
assistance,  particularly  to  the  small  farmer — the  big  men  are, 
as  a  rale,  well  enough  served  by  the  existing  banks — inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  enabled  not  only  to  increase  his  stock,  but  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  marketing  it.  If  capital  was  available 
on  reasonable  terms,  more  cows  could  be  kept  and  calves  would 
be  reared  in  greater  numbers.  It  is  generally  too  much  trouble 
to  the  large  holder  to  rear  calves,  consequently  they  are  depend- 
ent on  England  and  Ireland  for  their  main  supplies  of  store  cattle. 

(S.S.S.  73). — Land-banks  would  benefit  small  farmers  greatly, 
and  enable  them  to  increase  their  own  stock  and  not  be  obliged 
to  dealers  and  others  for  consuming  turnips,  etc.,  on  the  farms : 
thereby  giving  the  tenant  all  the  profit  coming  from  his  holding. 

Renfbewshiee  (S.S.S.  75). — There  is  certainly  room  for  land- 
banks  in  this  county  where,  for  instance,  a  farmer  short  of  cash 
needs  to  rush  his  crop  on  to  a  low  market  (in  bad  condition)  to 
enable  bim  to  pay  his  rent. 

WiGTOWNSHiBE  (S.S.S.  87). — Laud-bauks  would  be  very  useful 
here,  especially  to  the  small  farmers.  A  little  help  would  often 
enable  them  to  increase  and  improve  their  stock,  and  to  adopt 
improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

Pebthshiee  (S.S.M.  299).— The  establishment  of  land-banks, 
with  better  facihties  for  credit,  would  have  an  enormous  effect 
on  increasing  and  improving  the  stock  here.  A  large  number  of 
farms  are  notoriously  understocked,  or  stocked  with  animals  of 
bad  quality.  When  a  farmer  has  exhausted  his  credit  with  the 
merchants,  he  has  to  take  as  little  as  he  can  do  with,  often  of  an 
inferior  quality  at  an  enhanced  price.  There  is  far  more  of  this 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  as  my  experience  brings  me  in  daily 
touaii  with  it. 

Ftfeshibb  (S.S.S.  111). — Land-banks  would  help  small  tenants 
to  begin  with,  provided  they  have  some  capital  of  thei'  own. 
Farmers  without  capital  are  generally  a  failure,  unle»8  those  who 
have  a  hard  working  family  of  their  own. 

The  problem  scarcely  arises  as  regards  the  very  large  farmers, 
vrho,  as  a  rule,  have  Uttle  trouble  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
facilities  from  the  ordinary  banks  ;  it  is  as  regards  the  smaller 
man  that  further  provision  is  necessary. 
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At  present  an  advance  can  be  obtained  by  the  agriculturist 
from  a  bank : 

(a)  By  the  deposit  of  adequate  securities. 

(h)  By  the  bank  accepting  the  personal  guarantees  of, 
say,  two  sureties,  who  undertake  liabihty  for  the  amount 
of  the  overdraft  that  is  allowed. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  community  of  small  agriculturists 
neither  of  these  conditions  can  readily  be  compUed  with,  and 
the  great  need  then  is  to  secure  financial  facihties  on  what 
is  more  or  less  the  personal  character  of  the  agriculturist 
concerned. 

Take  the  case  of  the  smallholder  whose  horse  has  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  died ;  a  sum  of  £30  (say)  is  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  horse.  The  smallholder  has  not  this 
money.  If,  however,  his  neighbours  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  him  there  is  not  a  great  risk  in  their  advancing  him  the 
necessary  sum  on  their  joint  credit.  They  have  him  always 
before  their  eyes,  they  know  his  personal  rehability,  and  they 
can  deal  with  him  more  effectively  than  anyone  else. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  reports  that  small 
farmers  who  are  so  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  credit 
facilities  that  they  have  to  engage  in  other  occupations  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  would  be  better  employed  altogether 
in  agriculture  if  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  apply  to  their 
holdings  the  increased  capital  necessary  for  a  larger  and  an 
improved  stock,  intensive  cultivation,  etc.,  so  as  to  develop 
their  holdings  so  highly  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to 
give  all  their  attention  to  this  work.  Instead  of  engaging 
indifferently  in  two  occupations,  they  would  be  more  fully 
(and  better)  employed  in  one. 

Part.  II. — The  Special  Demands  of  Agriculture  on  Credit 
Facilities. 

(1)  This  question  of  increased  credit  facilities  is  of  special 
importance  aC  present  in  Scotland  in  view  of  the  operations 
of  the  Small  Landholders'  Act.    Having  gained  security  of 
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tenure,  the  great  task  now  confronting  smallholders,  both 
actual  and  potential,  is  to  obtain  those  credit  facilities  which 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  and  development  of  the 
active  business  of  working  their  holdings  with  the  greatest 
measure  of  success. 

(2)  The  existing  credit  institutions  have  been  shaped  with 
regard  to  our  great  urban  industrial  development.  The 
needs  of  agricidture  are  different  and  do  not  receive  adequate 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place  the  units  of  the  agricultural  industry 
cannot  be  massed  together,  as  with  manufactures  or  urban 
industries  generally ;  nor,  however  much  agriculture  is 
developed,  is  it  ever  hkely  to  be  consohdated  on  enormous 
wholesale  hnes  hke  so  many  other  industries. 

The  tendency,  inevitably,  is  to  have  a  large  number  of, 
more  or  less,  small  accounts  as  regards  banking.  Again,  the 
period  of  production  is  generally  long ;  it  is  hmited  by  the 
length  of  the  seasons,  and  cannot  be  very  much  expedited. 
An  ordinary  field  crop  does  not  usually  ripen  before  the 
autumn,  and  young  animals  {e.g.  calves  or  foals)  as  a  rule,  are 
kept,  one,  two  or  three  years  at  least  before  they  are  sold. 
Harvest  comes,  more  or  less,  at  the  same  time,  and  then  all 
the  farmers  have  their  output  to  sell.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  more  in  the  position  of  borrowers.  It 
is  an  industry,  also,  which  is  hable  to  sudden  and  unforeseen 
risks,  such  as  the  death  of  cattle  by  disease,  the  failure  of 
crops  through  bad  weather,  or  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  of  a 
particular  commodity. 

Banking  facihties  in  this  country  are  seldom  adapted  to 
suit  these  special  ciifcumstances  of  agriculture,  and, 
admittedly,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  continuous  recur- 
ring demands  of  our  enormous  industrial  and  commercial 
environment. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  special  problem  of  land-banks  to  provide 
credit  facihties  which  are  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  agriculture.  This  requires  the  devising  of  a  means  by 
which  credit  can  be  given  to  the  small  farmer  for  the  purchase 
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of  stock,  etc.,  the  return  on  which  purchase  the  farmer  himself 
will  not  reahse  sooner  than  over  a  considerable  period.  What 
security  is  to  be  insisted  upon  in  respect  of  such  an  advance 
is  the  practical  point  on  which  the  solution  impinges,  and  by 
general  agreement  the  joint  security  of  the  smallholders 
organised  in  a  co-operative  union  offers  the  best  solution  of 
the  credit  deficiencies  of  its  individual  members. 

The  lines  of  development  as  regards  organising  the  necessary 
credit  facihties  seem  to  be ; 

(1)  By  voluntary  mutual  action  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  directly  concerned. 

(2)  Action  by  the  existing  banks.  The  difficulty  as 
regards  them  is  that  the  business  does  not  offer  in  itself 
much  prospect  of  large  commercial  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  many  of  the  existing  branches  of  banks 
in  small  counti^  towns  could  undertake  the  additional 
business  without  much  trouble ;  and  there  is  always  the 
inducement  that,  on  the  ordinary  trading  side  of  its 
business  the  bank  might  make  increased  profits  through 
coming  into  active  touch  with  more  people.  There  are 
cases  where  other  powerful  organisations  have  taken  this 
view.  The  failure  by  the  existing  banks  to  recognise 
the  possibilities  and  profits  in  granting  facilities  for  the 
remittance  of  small  sums,  transferred  the  Postal  Order 
business  to  the  State. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  if  Local  associations 
are  formed  they  will,  in  time,  attract  to  themselves  large 
deposits  at  present  going  to  the  Banks. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  the  State.  If  the  others  do  not 
speedily  get  into  operation,  action  by  the  State  appears 
to  be  inevitable. 

Section  VI.— AN  INCREASE  IN  SUBSIDIARY  INDUSTRIES. 

A  point  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  very  intimate  con- 
nection which  exists  between  agriculture  and  a  large  number 
of  the  subsidiary  industries  in  the  rural  districts.    Whatever 
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develops  and  increases  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  develops 
and  increases  the  prosperity  of  these  industries. 

We  mention  one  small  rural  industry  only,  by  way  of 
example,  namely,  poultry  raising,  which  in  this  country 
is  regarded  very  frequently  as  a  secondary  affair  to  be  treated 
almost  casually  among  the  normal  recognised  work  of  the 
farm  or  holding;  In  Denmark,  where  this  industry  is  highly 
developed,  and  eggs  are  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
very  large  quantities  (chickens  and  fowls  also  being  largely 
sold  abroad),  there  exists,  side  by  side  with  this  industry  on 
the  farm,  a  whole  network  of  subsidiary  organisations — 
Collectors,  carriers,  carters,  packers,  shippers,  with  their  depots, 
workmen,  clerks,  etc. — giving  employment  and  remuneration  to 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women,  whose  time  is  wholly  occupied 
on  these  various  employments,  and  not  on  actual  work  on 
the  land  itself.  The  same  appUes  as  regards  pig  raising, 
bacon  curing,  etc. ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  farmers  actually 

■  engaged  on  the  soil,  there  are  various  agencies  giving  profit- 
able employment  to  large  numbers,  and  helping  to  build  up 

'  the  rural  and  national  prosperity. 

The  result  is  similar  as  regards  the  rural  shopkeepers,  the 
rural  tradesmen,  and  everyone  carrjdng  on  a  business  or  a 

'profession   in   these   districts.    Nor   do   the   manufacturing 
districts  and  the  large  towns  fail  to  benefit.    Larger  demands 

•are  made  on  the  services  and  the  commodities  which  they 
supply,  so  that  they,  too,  share  in  the  added  prosperity. 


Section  VII.— WATER  POWER. 

Much  more  might  be  done  than  at  present  to  utilise  for 
industrial  purposes  the  water  power  that  is  available  in  so 
many  districts  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  Highlands, 
!The  British  Aluminium  Company  utilises  water  power  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Foyers  and  Kinlochleven,  but  little  is 
'done  elsewhere. 

'    Experts  point  out  continually  that  other  countries  have 
'gone  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  utihsing  the  water  power 

U 
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of  small  streams  and  rivers.  Italy  and  Germany— pas- 
ticularly  Bavaria — for  example,  have  made  notable  strides 
in  this  respect,  and  so  have  Smtzerland,  Norway,  etc. 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  Highlands  very  large  resources 
of  water  power  remain  unutilised.    Mr.   Alex.   Newlands, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Highland  Railway  Company,  ha^ 
mapped  out  the  Highlands,  noting  down  the  capacity  of 
various   drainage   areas   for   producing   horse   power.    The" 
"  Powers  "  range  from  400  h.p.  to  20,000  h.p.,  and  the  average 
is  about  4,000  h.p.    The  total  thus  plotted  out  represents 
179,000  h.p.    It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  there  are 
very  considerable  sources  of  power  unutilised  at  present. 
Mr.  Newlands,  for  example,  does  not  claim  that  his  map  is 
complete,  and  estimates  that  there  is  capable  of  development 
in  Scotland  not  less  than  500,000  h.p.  in  this  way.    The 
reasonable  utihsation  of  these  sources  of  water  power  in  ' 
depopulated  localities   of   Scotland   (and   especially  in  the 
Highlands)  is  a  notable  factor  in  the  work  of  rural  regeneration. 

The  reasons  why  more  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  water 
power  are : 

(1)  The  concentration  of  industries  generally  in  the 
south  of  the  country.  With  the  wonderful  supply  of  coal 
in  these  industrial  regions,  there  has  not  been  the  same 
incentive  to  make  the  most  of  water  power  as  there  has 
been  in  Italy,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries 
where  the  utilisation  of  water  power  is  more  highly 
developed. 

(2)  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  small  industries,  on  account  of  the  oppoa- 
tion  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  who  are  unwilling  to 
depreciate  its  present  value  as  sporting  preserve  by 
allowing  small  industries  and  small  centres  of  population' 
to  grow  up.  It  is  reported  that  several  schemes  for 
utiUsing  water  power  have  been  rendered  abortive  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  the  necessary  land. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be,  in  such  cases, 
a  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  against  such  unreasonable 
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refusal  on  the  part  of  a  proprietor  of  land.  It  should  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  proprietor  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  a  locality  by  the  arbitrary  refusal 
of  facihties.  Just  as  the  land  court  has  already  been 
given  power  to  override  the  landlords'  refusal  to  make 
land  available  in  certain  cases  for  agriculture,  so  equal 
power  should  be  given  as  regards  the  refusal  of  facilities 
for  access  to  land  in  the  case  of  other  industries. 

(3)  The  absence  of  a  considerable  resident  population 
operates  against  the  larger  utihsation  of  water  power. 

"  The  inducement  to  locate  new  industries  utilising  water 
power  in  other  countries  has  been  strengthened  largely 

.  by  the  presence  of  a  very  considerable  resident  population. 
Over  large  areas  of  the  Highlands,  however,  the  resident 

.  1  population  is  not  large  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
utihsation  of  these  sources  of  water  power  would  tend 
to  an  increase  of  population,  and  even  though  labour  had 
in  some  cases  to  be  imported  into  the  districts  concerned 
(as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  British  Aluminium  Com- 
pany's works),  before  very  long  local  supphes  would  be 
developed.  In  any  scheme  of  afEorestation  on  a  large 
scale,  the  power  for  saw  mills,  and  for  developing  electrical 

>  energy  for  traction  and  other  purposes,  could  be  obtained 
from  the  fall  of  water. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Ai'FORESTATION, 
Section  I.— GENERAL. 

Of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  land  of  Scotland  it  is 
recognised  generally  that  afforestation  is  one  of  the  greatest. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation 
for  example,  estimated  that  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Scotlaud 
might  be  afforested,  an  area  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  j 

The  United  Kingdom  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  of  timber  for  structural  purposes  and  the  importation 
of  timber  to  this  country  from  abroad  amounts  now  to  an 
annual  value  of  over  £26,000,000.  The  demand  for  timber  is 
increasing  and  is  Ukely  to  increase,  ! 

At  the  same  time  there  are  few  countries  in  Europe  better 
suited  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and  none  so  poorly  afforested  ; 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  I 

The  following,  for  example,  is  the  percentage  of  land  occupied 
by  forests  in  the  under-named  European  countries,  viz;  , 
England,  5 '3  per  cent. ;  Scotland,  4-6  per  cent. ;  Wales  3'9 
per  cent. ;  Ireland,  1  -5  per  cent. ;  Denmark,  7  -2  per  cent, ;  | 
Holland,  7  -9  per  cent. ;  France,  17  -0  per  cent. ;  Belgium, 
17-3  per  cent. ;  Germany,  25-9  per  cent. ;  Hungary,  27-5  pet 
cent. ;   A.ustria,  32  -6  per  cent.  i 

The  possibility  of  a  large  increase  of  home-grown  timber  on 
terms  financially  remunerative  is  vouched  for  by  men  of 
recognised  authority  on  this  subject.  i 

We  find  that  game  preservation  has  had  an  influence  in 
preventing  the  more  adequate  development  of  woods.  This 
was  the  finding  also  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  i 
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and  Afiorestation.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  progress 
of  the  national  work  of  afiorestation  on  the  Inverhever  Estate 
is  greatly  impeded  by  the  game  nuisance.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  at 
Inverliever  in  the  August  (1913)  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  : 

The  game  question  has,  as  fonnerly,  been  somewhat  trouble- 
some. It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  exterminate  rabbits 
owing  to  cairns  within  the  enclosures,  and  during  heavy  snow- 
storms in  January  and  February  hares  were  able  to  pass  the 
enclosure  netting.  Black  game  were  less  troublesome  on  newly- 
planted  ground,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  no  Scotch  pines 
were  planted.  The  birds  have,  however,  been  particularly  severe 
on  the  older  larch. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation 
(Cd.  4460,  1909),  declare  : 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  natural  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  trees  are  specially  favourable  in  this  country. 
Our  soil,  derived  as  it  is  from  many  geological  formations,  presents 
unusual  opportunities  for  adapting  the  various  species  of  tree  to 
the  conditions  that  suit  them  best.  Our  climate  is  more  equable 
than  is  the  case  thoughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  espec- 
ially our  winters  are  milder  and  our  summers  are  cooler,  and  this 
permits  of  the  growth  of  many  valuable  trees  whose  cultivation 
in  the  centre  of  Europe  is  impossible.  Your  Commissioners  have 
also  been  reminded  that  on  the  Continent  large  areas  of  woodland 
are  periodically  overrun  by  destructive  insects,  whose  depredations 
entail  large  loss,  whereas  the  most  troublesome  of  these  pests 
are  practically  unknown  in  this  country.     .     .     . 

Your  Commissioners  have  had  much  evidence  placed  before 
them  of  what  is  often  called  the  prospective  Timber  Famine, 
and  they  share  the  view  that  timber  prices  are  more  likely  to 
rise  than  to  fall  during  the  present  century.     .     .     . 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  reached  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
your  Commissioners  find  that  the  comparative  neglect  and  failure 
of  sylviculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  in  any  sense  to  be 
attributed  to  natural  or  inherent  disadvantages  of  soil  or  climate, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  these 
islands  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  high-class  timber  if 
scientific  methods  of  afforestation  be  pursued.  From  the  financial 
standpoint,  the  undoubted  instances  of  profits  derived  from 
British  woodlands,  and  the  well-known  success  of  German  State 
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forests,  establish  the  conclusion  that,  even  at  present  prices, 
sylviculture  should  prove  a  safe  and  remunerative  investment; 
but  when  the  highly  probable  advance  in  the  value  of  timber  is 
considered  it  does  not  seem  unduly  optimistic  to  expect  that 
enhanced  profits  will  accrue.  Moreover,  the  very  serious  shortage 
of  the  world's  timber  supply,  to  which  we  must  apparently  look 
forward,  would  appear  to  place  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has 
benefited  so  richly  from  the  exploitation  of  natural  forests,  under 
some  obligation  to  replenish  the  stock  by  methodical  afiforestationj 
if  posterity  is  not  to  be  gravely  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  a 
raw  material  necessary  to  its  industries. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  transport  is  an  important  matter 
as  regards  the  sale  of  timber  when  cut,  and  careful  account  lias 
to  be  taken  of  this  item  when  estimating  the  value  of  timber 
grown  in  a  rural  district  in  this  country.  Not  infrequently 
the  transport  in  foreign  countries,  can  be  managed  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate. 


Section  II.— A  SCOTTISH  QUESTION  MAINLY. 

The   question   of   afforestation   is   principally   a   Scottish 
question. 

Of  the  9,000,000  acres  estimated  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afiorestation  as  suitable  for  afiorestation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  less  than  6,000,000  were  in  Scotland 
(Cd.  4,460,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  p.  32),  and  a  large  part  of  it 
was  in  the  Highlands.  While  we  do  not  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  this  estimate,  we  have  had  ample  evidence  that  a 
great  work  of  afforestation  can  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
country  with  enormous  advantage  to  the  community. 
'  Ash  and  elm  and  plane  trees  grow  admirably  on  the  lower 
lands  in  Scotland,  and  conifers  on  the  higher  lands.  The 
forests  of  Deeside  and  Strathspey  show  splendid  capabilities  of 
producing  timber  of  high  quality,  and  in  Perthshire  and  else- 
where excellent  timber  is  grown.  And  these  possibiUties  of 
sylviculture  are,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  Highlands. 
There  are  upland  areas  elsewhere  in  Scotland  very  poorly 
utilised  at  present  which  could  be  afforested  to  great  advantage. 
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The  Royal  Commission,  as  well  as  other  experts,  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  1,000  feet  level  is  by  no  means  the  limit 
of  the  plantable  area.  As  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  a 
notable  and  able  expert  on  the  subject  of  afforestation,  has 
pointed  out  {Estates  Magazine,  September,  1913)  "  the  height 
to  which  planting  can  be  profitably  carried  cannot  be  decided 
by  any  formula,  since  shelter  and  soil  are  the  determining 
features  rather  than  mere  elevation."  Trees  were  not  likely  to 
flourish  on  an  exposed  windy  hill-top,  but,  provided  the  trees 
are  given  reasonable  shelter  and  tolerably  good  soil,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  elevation  makes  httle  difference  to  the 
growth  of  trees  ;  the  common  larch  could  be  trusted  to  grow 
at  high  altitudes,  provided  the  soil  was  suitable,  and  he 
thought  that  the  American  larch  grew  quite  as  well  at  1,300 
feet  as  lower  down.  The  spruces,  however,  were  undoubt- 
edly, in  his  opinion,  the  best  trees  for  higher  elevations,  and 
none  of  these  he  himself  had  tried  had  failed. 


Section     III.— IN     RELATION     TO    SMALLHOLDINGS^ 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  we  have  found  a  good 
deal  of  misunderstanding  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  small 
holders,  especially  in  the  Highlands  where  there  was  a  fear 
that  their  agricultural  land  would  be  planted  or  hill  pasture 
land  which  they  regard  as  necessary  for  extensions  of  sheep  and 
cattle  grazings ;  and  in  addition  they  frequently  suspected 
that  proposals  for  afforestation  were  intended  not  as  supple- 
mentary to  their  demands  for  an  extension  of  their  small 
holdings,  but  in  substitution  of  them.  For  these  reasons  there 
has  never  been  much  enthusiasm  for  afforestation  on  the  part 
of  small  holders  ;  most  of  the  propaganda  work  has  come  from 
large  landowners ;  and  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
proposals  for  the  afforestation  of  moorland  and  rough  high 
lands  which  we  recommend,  instead  of  being  in  restriction 
of  the  interests  of  small  holders,  would  be  of  essential  and 
necessary  assistance  to  them  especially  in  the  case  of  re- 
populating  many  of  the  depopulated  glens. 
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As  formerly  explained  the  natural  configuration  of  the  High- 
land glens  lends  itself  to  a  system  of  holdings  rising  from  the 
floor  of  the  glen,  where  the  arable  land  is,  to  the  tops  of  the 
ridge  which  form  the  summer  grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  middle  altitudes  are  well  suited  for  afforestation,  and 
trees  properly  planted  in  belts  would  supply  good  shelter.  As 
already  pointed  out  this  would  provide  work  for  the  small 
holder  and  for  his  horses  and  equipment  and  that  during  the 
time  of  year  when  he  was  least  busy  with  his  agricultural 
work.  In  addition,  these  small  areas  of  wooded  ground  would 
be  more  valuable  for  wintering  than  a  larger  area  of  bare 
ground. 

Land  which  can  be  used  for  agriculture  should  not  be 
afEorested ;  the  industry  of  afforestation  being  subsidiary 
to  that  of  agriculture.  The  better  pasture  lands  would  be 
retained  for  pasture  and  belts  of  the  poorer  pasture  land 
afforested.  The  large  extension  of  the  smallholders'  hiH 
grazings  in  the  Highlands  is  a  greater  immediate  necessity, 
as  regards  this  better  hill  land. 

Under  such  a  scheme  of  afforestation  the  whole  of  an  area 
would  not  be  planted.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
afforestation  scheme  that  every  part  of  the  area  which  can 
possibly  be  cultivated  or  could  better  be  pastured  should  be 
so  used  as  to  support  the  home  of  the  small  holder  who  will 
also  do  necessary  work  in  the  woods. 

Section  IV.— A  NECESSARY  BUT  SUBSIDIARY  INDUSTRY. 

We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
afforestation  and  there  are  two  points  we  wish  to  make  clear, 
namely  : 

(1)  We  do  not  recommend  afforestation  in  satisfaction 
of  Vab  strong  desire  for  land  and  smallholdings ;  but  as 
an  industry  subsidiary  to  the  principal  one  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land. 

(2)  We  have  had  ample  evidence  that  when  developed  in 
this  subsidiary  manner  afforestation  a,ffords  assistance  to 
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the  development  of  a  more  economically  successful  small 
holdings  policy,  and  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  the 
whole  of  the  rural  community. 

The  Royal  Commission,  for  example,  stated  that  in  arriving 
at  their  estimate  of  9,000,000  acres  of  plantable  land  not 
now  under  timber  (6,000,000  of  which  is  located  in  Scotland) 
they  took  into  accotmt  these  two  considerations,  besides 
elevation  and  suitability  of  the  soil.    (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

The  first  is,  that  the  value  of  the  land  is  not  in  excess  of  a  sum 
on  which  a  fair  return  may  be  anticipated  on  the  expenditure. 
This  will  naturally  vary  according  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil  and  the  crop  which  it  will  carry.  The  second  consideration 
is  that  the  land  could  not  be  more  'profitably  utilised  in  any  other 
vmy. 

Sir  John  Stirhng  Maxwell  has  illustrated  the  point  as 
regards  employment  by  comparing  a  small  German  forest  in 
the  Spessart  with  a  similar  area  in  Scotland : 

The  forest  extends  to  10,000  acres,  and  attached  to  it  are  about 
3,000  acres  of  agricultural  land.  This  area  of  13,000  acres  would, 
he  points  out,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  compose  one  small 
deer  forest  or  a  couple  of  fairly  large  sheep  farms.  ...  As  two 
sheep  farms  it  would  support  two  tenants,  and  at  most  thirteen 
shepherds  or  fifteen  families  in  all.  Divided  among  a  number  of 
smaller  tenants  it  might  .  .  .  support  at  most  some  sixty  f  amihes. 
In  Germany  the  population  is  as  follows :  the  permanent  staflE  of  the 
forest  consists  of  a  head  forester  and  clerk,  and  six  forest  guards, 
with  ten  unskilled  workmen.  Twenty -five  other  men  find  employ- 
ment all  the  year  round  as  contractors.  There  is  thus  permanent 
employment  for  forty-three  men.  In  addition  to  these,  eighty 
wood-cutters  are  employed  for  about  six  months,  and  seventy 
women  and  children  are  employed  for  about  two  months  on  nursery 
planting  and  other  light  work.  There  are  also  260  men  employed 
in  forest  industries.  The  forest  with  its  industries  is  thus  giving 
constant  employment  to  303  men,  besides  the  eighty  men  em- 
ployed for  six  months  and  the  seventy  women  and  children 
osoasionally  employed.  The  total  population  of  the  area  affected 
by  the  forest  is  2,500.  It  is  calculated  that  1,520  of  these  are 
directly  dependent  on  the  forest.  The  remaining  inhabitants 
are  small  tradesmen,  saddlers,  smiths,  etc.,  or  people  employed 
in  small  agricultural  industries,  and  many  of  them  are  indirectly 
dependent  upon  the  forest  and  the  work  it  brings  to  the  district. 
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Sir  W.  Schlich  has  also  pointed  out  (Times,  13tli  November, 
1913)  that,  in  his  opinion  :  "  If  ever  crofters  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  locahties  like  those  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
it  can  be  done  by  coupUng  the  attempt  with  the  afforestation 
of  the  plantable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crofter's  farm 
hinds."  He  points  out  that  in  the  Black  Forest  efiScient 
woodcutters,  each  of  whom  has  a  small  agricultural  holding, 
earn  from  3s.  to  6s.  a  day  during  the  woodcutting  season, 
and  he  says  he  sees  no  reason  why  similar  success  should  not 
be  gained  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  forests 
can  be  performed  in  winter,  when  the  agriculturist  is  least 
busy  with  his  farm  work. 

The  Royal  Commission  also  were  much  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  subsidiary  employment  presented  by 
forests  in  the  case  of  smallholders  resident  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.   As  they  point  out : 

At  certain  seasons,  notably  spring  and  summer,  the  occupier 
of  a  smallholding  may  be  fully  engaged  with  his  own  business, 
but  at  other  times,  such  as  late  autumn  and  winter,  his  holding 
may  require  but  little  attention  beyond  such  as  can  be  given  to 
it  by  his  wife  and  family,  and  then  he  is  glad  to  find  supplement- 
ary work  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  the  time  when  he  can  be 
spared  from  his  holding  coincides  with  the  time  when  farm  work 
is  least  pressing,  it  is  evident  that  his  services  are  not  likely  to 
be  demanded  by  farmers.  The  case,  however,  is  otherwise  with 
forestry.  It  is  precisely  when  the  smallholder  has  leisure  that 
sylviculture  is  most,  insistent  on  a  supply  of  labour,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  Your  Commissioners  have  had  much 
evidence  placed  before  them  of  the  natural  relationship  that 
exists  between  smallholdings  and  forestry.  And  similarly  with 
regard  to  the  relationship  of  forestry  and  agriculture.  Men 
engaged  in  sylviculture  can  often  readily  be  spared  from  the 
woods  in  June,  July  and  August,  when  hay-making,  the  hoeing 
of  roots  and  harvest  operations  are  in  full  swing,  and,  with  a 
little  organisation,  farmers  could  obtain  extra  hands  at  precisely 
the  time  of  year  when,  if  at  all,  they  require  additional  help. 

One  further  illustration  may  be  mentioned.  In  France  and 
Germany,  where  afforestation  has  taken  a  place  much  in 
advance  of  that  in  this  country,  only  the  head  foresters  and 
forest  guards  and  a  few  labourers  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  per- 
manent service  of  the  forest. '  The  rest  are  their  own  masters, 
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and  they  work  in  the  forest  when  they  can — that  is,  when 
they  are  not  busy  cultivating  their  own  holdings.  The  work 
of  the  forest,  of  which  no  parts  except  planting  and  nursery 
work  are  at  an^  season  urgent,  is  timed  to  suit  them.  The 
urgent  work,  being  light,  is  often  done  by  women  and  children. 
Sometimes  they  work  by  the  day,  sometimes  by  contract. 
A  father  and  his  sons,  or  a  man  with  his  brothers,  or  an 
enterprising  man  with  a  group  of  friends,  will  undertake  a 
definite  piece  of  forest  work,  or  the  carting  of  forest  produce. 
The  life  is  a  very  healthy  one,  producing  strong  and  healthy 
citizens. 

The  following  may  also  be  quoted.    It  is  from  the  findings 
of  the  Royal  Commission:     (The  italics  are  our  own.) 

Mr,  Forbes,  the  forest  oflBcer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland,  who  has  also  had  wide 
experience  as  a  forester  in  England  and  Scotland,  thus  expresses 
himself  "  Country  labour  is  very  uncertain.  A  man  is  wanted 
in  the  summer  months,  and  not  always  through  the  winter.  He 
is  supposed  to  live  without  wages  during  the  winter.  That  is 
where  afforestation  comes  in  most  valuable,  in  affording  that  type 
of  man  winter  work  that  he  does  not  get  now." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  examined  were  emphatic  in  maintaining 
that  forestry  promised  to  be  a  powerful  agency  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  rural  depopulation,  and  in  attracting  back  to  the  country 
men  and  famiUes  who  have  migrated  to  the  towns 

Your  Commissioners  concur  in  the  view  that  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  probable  benefits  which  should  result  from  a, 
scheme  of  afforestation  in  retaining  in  the  country  districts  the 
percentage  of  the  rural  population  which  now  commonly  migrates 
to  the  urban  areas,  there  to  increase  the  congestion  of  the  labour 
market.  They  desire  to  point  out,  further,  that  the  possibility 
of  augmenting  or  diminishing  forestry  operations  in  any  one  year> 
and  consequently  of  regulating  the  demand  for  labour  for  such 
operations,  is  an  advantage  in  this  connection  which  no  other 
productive  agency  with  which  they  are  acquainted  seems  to  enjoy. 

Section  V.— PROCEDURE  BY  RENTING  LAND. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  the  State 
to  purchase  large  areas  for  the  furtherance  of  afEorestation, 
than  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  holdings.    What  is 
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needed  is  that  the  land  abeady  described  as  more  suitable 
for  afforestation  than  for  any  other  purpose — land  which 
admittedly  could  be  put  to  a  better  productive  and  national 
use  by  growing  trees — should  be  rented,  with  security  of  tenure, 
etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Smallholders  Act, 
1911.  We  see  no  reason  why  proprietors  whose  estates  have 
been  neglected  in  the  past  should  be  enabled  to  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  a  national  necessity  in  order  to  force  the  purchase 
of  these  lands  upon  the  State.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  necessary  land  to  be  taken  at  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  the 
Land  Court ;  the  State  being  fully  secured  in. the  ownership 
of  the  woods  planted  by  it. 

We  consider  that  belts  of  the  low  grade  pasture  land  suited 
for  afforestation  should  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  neighbourhoods  of  small  holdings  and  not  required  for  small 
holdings.  Fixity  of  tenure  in  respect  of  these  areas  should 
be  secured  and  the  rent  determined  by  the  Land  Court.  There- 
upon the  areas  should  be  planted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
the  necessary  labour  being  hired  so  far  as  possible  from  the 
neighbouring  small  holdings.  The  outlay  in  respect  of  planting, 
rent,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  met  for  some  years  before  there 
was  any  return  but  this  would  be  a  small  expenditure  in 
comparison,  for  example,  with  the  large  capital  expenditure 
which  is  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  these  lands  under  any  purchase 
scheme.  We  consider  that  the  first  necessary  use  of  pubUc 
money  made  available  for  afforestation  from  the  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Development  Commissioners  is 
to  get  as  many  areas  as  possible  speedily  planted  on  the 
conditions  outlined  above.  In  thjs  way  an  infinitely  greater 
public  advantage  can  be  gained  by  the  same  expenditure  than 
if  the  public  money  is  locked  away  in  the  heavy  capital  ex- 
penditure represented  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  large  estates. 
To  concentrate  efforts  on  endeavouring  to  confine  the  affores- 
tation work  to  a  few  large  estates  purchased  otherwise  than 
ior  demonstration  purposes  is  to  defeat  a  declared  object  of 
the  policy :  namely,  that  the  forestry  work  should  be  carried 
on  in  many  locahties  where  there  are  existing  small  holders 
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(or  other  potential  woodmen)  during  the  time  they  were  not 
engaged  on  their  farms  and  holdings. 

Under  Section  IV.  of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland) 
Act,  1911,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  the  interests  of  forestry,  of  collecting 
statistics,  making  enquiries,  experiments  and  research,  and 
collecting  information  relating  thereto,  and  of  promoting, 
aiding  and  developing  instruction  therein.  The  Development 
Commissioners  have  recommended  the  expenditure  of  £11,000 
for  teaching,  buildings,  and  a  forest  garden  for  the  benefit  of 
students  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  the  East  of  Scotland 
Agriculture  College.  They  have  also  agreed  to  consider  the 
provision  of  a  forest  demonstration  area  for  Scotland. 

In  their  Second  Annual  Report  the  Commissioners  indicated 
that :  "  One  of  the  main  requirements  of  forestry  in  Scotland 
is  a  suitable  demonstration  area." 

The  Development  Commissioners  in  their  third  Report,  1913, 
state  that  their  Forestry  Committee  have  intimated  that 
"  subject  to  the  adjustment  of  the  financial  questions  con- 
cerned with  the  Agriculture  (Scotland)  Fund,  they  will  take 
a  favourable  view  of  an  apphcation  for  a  grant  towards  the 
cost  and  equipment  of  an  estate  so  far  as  relates  to  the  educa- 
tional and  advisory  functions  of  the  proposed  demonstration 
area,  and  for  a  loan  repayable  on  a  terminable  annuity  basis, 
towards  the  cost  of  the  estate  so  far  as  relates  to  its  economic 
purposes." 

The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  have  expressed 
disappointment  that  no  large  schemes  of  afforestation  had 
yet  been  put  forward  by  the  Board,  and  that  Scotland,  with 
a  largei!  area  suitable  for  afforestation  than  either  England 
and  Wales,  or  Ireland,  has  only  received  in  cash  from  the 
Development  Fund  httle  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
received  by  England  and  Wales,  and  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  sum  received  by  Ireland ;  and  urge  the  Board  to  take 
active  measures  to  encourage  afforestation  on  a  large  scale 
in  suitable  centres,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which 
advances  from  the  Development  Fujid  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose. 
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In  addition  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  a  special  forestry  stafE  should  be  trained. 

(2)  That  active  steps  be  taken  for  the  afEorestation  of 
a  large  number  of  areas  throughout  the  country  on  the 
lines  we  have  indicated. 

To  avoid  the  creation  of  too  extravagant  expectatioiis, 
however,  we  again  point  out  that  the  resident  population  in 
the  Highland  districts  mainly  concerned  themselves  expect 
to  attain  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  local  development 
from  the  extension  of  the  industry  which  they  know  best — 
their  farming  ;  and  the  securing  for  it  of  land  at  present  used 
solely  for  sport  or  indifferently  utilised  otherwise.  So  long 
as  this  prior  necessity  (in  their  eyes)  is  not  met,  their  interest 
in  afEorestation  is  more  Ukely  to  be  nearer  indifference  than 
enthusiasm.  Nor  do  we  suggest  that  trees  of  the  highest  com- 
mercial utihty  providing  broad  boards  of  the  classes  of  wood 
most  valuable  commercially  can  be  grown  readily  on  the  hills 
of  Scotland.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibilities  of 
growing  timber  successfully  on  a  commercial  basis  are  at  least 
as  favourable  in  Scotland  as  in  Norway  and  other  northern 
countries  which  grow  timber  successfully  even  though  they 
cannot  grow  the  quaUty  of  timber  produced  in  regions  nearer 
the  topics. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ISLANDS 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

In  the  work  of  rural  development  a  great  deal  might  be 
done  in  assisting  and  in  utilising  more  profitably  the  rural 
population  in  the  crowded  areas  of  the  Hebrides.  The  con- 
ditions in  Lewis,  Barra,  etc.,  under  which  many  of  the  popula- 
tion live  are  perhaps  the  least  favourable  found  anywhere 
within  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  resident 
population  is  handicapped  for  want  of  access  to  land.  The 
crofter  problem  is  here  complicated  by  the  large  number 
of  squatters,  and  it  is  a  question  of  great  urgency  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions,  especially  of 
these  squatters.  They  have  no  real  title  to  the  houses  and 
land  which  they  occupy ;  they  are  frequently  a  great  burden 
to  the  already  congested  crofter  population ;  the  locality 
often  offers  no  adequate  demand  for  their  labour  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  and  no  one  can  regard  their  condition  as 
in  any  way  a  favourable  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South  and  East  of  Scotland,  as 
already  indicated,  there  is  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labour, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative action  to  bring  some  of  these  Island  supphes 
of  labour  into  use  in  the  Lowland  counties.  It  should  be 
possible,  also,  to  secure  for  these  people  access  to  more  land 
within  their  Islands.  This  question  is  emphasised  because 
of  its  great  urgency. 

Section  II.— TYPICAL  DETAIL. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  actual  position  in  the 
Hebrides   the   following  particulars   given   officially  by   an 
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officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Scotland)  to  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress 
may  be  quoted.  They  relate  to  Barra,  one  of  the  parishes 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides  (Cd.  4978,  1910,  p.  69). 

1.  The  parish  of  Barra  is  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the 
string  of  islands  forming  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  islands,  by  far  the  largest  of  which  is  the  island  of 
Barra,  with  2,362  inhabitants.  The  other  inhabited  islands  are 
Vatersay,  with  13  inhabitants,  Pabby  with  11,  Bemera  with  17, 
Mingalay  with  135,  Sunderay  with  3,  and  Fuday  with  4.  The 
parish  extends  from  north  to  south  for  about  20  miles  ;  it  has  a 
total  area  of  22,212  acres,  and  a  total  population  of  2,545. 

2.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 

3.  Agkicitlttirb. — There  are  two  large  grazing  farms,  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  crofters.  There 
are  over  350  crofters.  The  crofts  are  small,  the  rents  of  most  of 
them  being  from  30s.  to  £2.  The  chief  crop  is  potatoes,  which 
are  grown  in  little  patches,  not  in  drills,  but  in  "  lazy  beds."  The 
larger  crofts  grow  oats  of  an  inferior  class.  The  crofters  have  their  ' 
grazings  in  common.  They  have  usually  from  one  to  three  cows, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  calves  and  stirks,  a  pony,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  sheep.     They  also  keep  a  few  fowls. 

4.  The  profit  to  be  made  from  a  croft  is  not  much.  None  of  the 
crop  is  sold.  The  potatoes  are  used  as  food  for  the  family,  and 
the  oats  for  the  cattle  and  ponies.  The  only  cash  income  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  stirks,  sheep,  and  ponies.  A  stirk  sella  at  about 
£4  to  £5,  a  two-year-old  wether  brought  last  year  13s.,  and  a 
one-year-old  pony  about  £5. 

5.  The  crofter's  income  depends  on  the  amount  of  his  stock, 
but  will  probably  not  exceed  £12. 

6.  As  the  settler  has  to  purchase  all  the  provisions  for  the 
family,  except  potatoes  and  milk,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot 
maintain  himself  by  his  croft  alone.  Most  of  them  have  other 
occupations.  A  few  are  masons,  joiners,  and  blacksmiths.  Some 
make  a  profit  out  of  kelp-burning.  Others  gather  and  export 
cockles.  A  few  are  labourers,  but  there  is  little  labour  to  be  had 
in  the  island.  A  number  used  to  go  in  the  winter  to  Glasgow 
and  act  as  labourers  there,  but  not  many  now  follow  this  practice. 
Some  of  the  young  women  go  to  service  on  the  mainland  during 
the  winter  months. 

7.  FisHENO. — The  most  profitable  industry  is  fishing.  Castlebay, 
in  Barra,  is  an  important  centre  of  the  herring  fishing.  This  is 
prosecuted  both  by  the  local  fishermen  and  by  outsiders.  The 
herring  fishing  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  is  at 
its  height  from  May  10th  to  June  10th.    At  that  time  from  150  to 
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200  steam  drifters  and  from  300  to  400  sailing  boats  will  be  engaged 
at  the  Barra  fishing.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  curing 
stations  at  Castlebay,  and  the  ourers  employ  large  numbers  of 
the  Barra  women  as  gutters  and  packers.  These  women  are  well 
paid.  They  receive  at  the  time  they  are  engaged  an  "  arles  "  of 
30s.,  and  during  the  period  of  their  employment  they  get  3d.  each 
'per  barrel  of  herrings  cured. 

8.  About  June  10th  the  outside  boats  {i.e.  those  from  the  East 
Coatst  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent)  leave 
Barra,  and  from  that  time  on  till  about  Christmas  the  herring 
fishing  is  prosecuted  by  the  local  fishermen.  The  number  of 
fishing  boats  belonging  to  the  island  is  thirty-seven.  Each  has 
a  crew  of  five  or  six  men.  The  average  earnings  of  the  local  boats 
last  year  was  about  £230  per  boat,  or  possibly  a  little  more.  The 
profitableness  of  the  local  fishing  varies  from  year  to  year,  but 
for  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  good.  The  white  fishing  ia 
not  prosecuted  to  any  great  extent.  A  little  is  done  at  lobster 
fishing. 

9.  Apart  from  the  local  fishing,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  for  the  fishing  in  other  places — Shetland,  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland,  and  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft.  The  young 
men  go  as  hired  hands  on  the  East  Coast  boats,  while  the  young 
women  are  engaged  as  gutters,  and  go  from  place  to  place  following 
the  fishing. 

10.  Last  year  about  forty  Barra  men  went  as  hired  hands  on 
East  Coast  boats.  The  method  of  payment  is  by  share  in  the 
profits,  after  paying  the  food  bill,  harbour  dues,  and  coals.  In 
sailing  boats  the  hired  hand  receives  Ath,  in  steam  drifters  sVth, 
of  the  profits.  One  young  man  stated  that  at  the  Shetland  fishing 
last  year  the  boat  he  was  in  cleared  over  £1,000,  of  which  he 
would  receive  Ath,  or  over  £70  for  three  months'  work. 

11.  Some  200  or  300  Barra  women  go  annually  to  the  East 
Coast  and  English  fishing.  For  the  latter  the  women  receive  no 
"  arles,"  but  the  curers  pay  their  fares  to  and  from  the  fishing 
quarters.  The  ourers  also  provide  lodgings  for  the  women.  The 
wages  are  10s.  a  week  and  8d.  a  barrel,  or  12s.  a  week  and  6d. 
a  barrel.  There  are  three  women  to  each  barrel,  two  gutters  and 
one  packer,  and  the  amount  paid  per  barrel  is  divided  equally 
among  the  three.  The  women  sometimes  earn  30s.  a  week  or 
more.  Many  of  them  earn  £30  to  £40  per  season,  lasting  from 
April  to  December. 

12.  HoxrsiNa. — The  houses  in  Barra  are  as  a  rule  very  bad.  The 
practice  of  housing  cattle  along  with  the  human  beings  does  not 
now  prevail  in  Barra,  but  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  A  few 
houses  are  built  of  turf,  but  the  usual  type  is  of  stone.  The  older 
houses  have  double  walls  of  dry  stone  about  three  feet  apart. 
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The  space  between  is  filled  misb.  turf  or  earth.  The  walls  are 
about  five  feet  in  height,  sometimes  less.  The  roof  timbers  rest 
on  the  inner  wall.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with  turf  and  straw. 
Any  rain  falling  on  the  roof  runs  into  the  earth  between  the  double 
walls.  In  the  old  houses  the  windows  are  in  the  roof,  and  are  very 
small — a  foot  or  less  square.  They  do  not  open.  There  is  some- 
times a  built  chimney,  but  more  often  a  mere  hole  in  the  roof. 
There  is  no  flooring — nothing  but  earth  or  bare  rock.  It  is  the 
practice  in  Barra  to  sprinkle  sand  on  the  floor,  which  gives  a  clean 
and  fresh  appearance.  The  houses  are  sometimes  of  one  apart- 
ment, but  more  frequently  there  is  a  partition,  and  in  the  larger 
houses  there  are  three  apartments. 

13.  In  Barra  there  is  at  present  great  activity  in  house-building, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  old  houses  are  being  replaced  by  improv^ 
structures. 


Seeiotts  FrsrANCiAL  Position  of  Parish. 

14.  Finances. — When  the  present  acting  Parish  Council  was 
appointed  in  October,  1906,  the  finances  of  the  parish  were  in  a 
serious  position.  The  parish  had  been  getting  annually  more 
deeply  into  debt,  and  the  annual  erpenditure  had  been  increasing 
year  after  year.     In  the  year  1905-6  the  parish  rates  were : 


Owners. 

Occupiers. 

Total. 

Poor  rate  - 

Begistration 

Education 

s.  d. 
6    2 
0    1 
2    0 

s.  d. 
7    1 
0    1 
2    6 

s.   d. 

13    3 

0    2 

4    6 

8    3 

9    8 

17  11 

15.  In  addition,  there  were  the  county  rates  of  2s.  9d.  per  £, 
bringing  the  total  rates  payable  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish 
up  to  20s.  8d.  per  £. 

16.  The  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers  refused  to  pay  these 
very  high  rates,  and  as  the  Parish  Council  had  exhausted  their 
power  of  borrowing  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  no  income  was 
forthcoming.  To  enable  the  aliments  of  the  resident  poor  to  be 
paid,  the  Local  Government  Board  approached  the  Treasury,  and 
that  Department  paid  certain  grants  in  advance,  and  also  gave 
a  guarantee  to  the  bank,  who  agreed  to  advance  money  on  that 
guarantee,  to  the  extent  of  £200. 
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17.  At  May  15th,  1906,  the  Parish  Couacil  found  themselves  ir 
debt  to  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  £771,  and  in  addition  they  had 
liabilities  of  over  £500  that  they  were  unable  to  meet.  They  had 
no  receipts  coming  in,  and  their  credit  with  the  bank  was  exhausted. 

18.  When  the  acting  Pariah  Council  came  to  frame  the  budget 
for  1906-7,  they  found  that  the  total  amount  required  for  the 
year  was  £2,140.  To  meet  this  expenditure  a  rate  of  17s.  6d. 
per  £  would  have  been  necessary.  It  was  deemed  advisable, 
however,  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  debt  to  be  met  out  of  futnire 
assessments,  and  a  total  rate  of  13a.  4d.  was  imposed. 

High  Rates  Inevitable. 

19.  This  is  an  extremely  high  rate,  but  in  a  parish  like  Barra 
a  high  rate  cannot  be  avoided.  The  gross  rental  of  the  parish  is 
£2,534.  After  allowing  for  the  deductions  prescribed  by  Section  37 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act  and  by  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  the 
assessable  rental  is  for  owners  £1,726  and  for  occupiers  £1,035. 
A  rate,  of  one  penny  in  the  £  (^.  on  owners  and  yi.  on  occupiers) 
produces  only  £5  15s. 

20.  The  salaries  of  officials  (inspector  of  poor,  £30  ;  clerk  and 
collector  of  rates,  £45  ;  medical  officer  and  vaccinator,  £115  ; 
registrar,  £10 ;  and  auditor,  £5)  amount  to  £205.  To  meet  this 
item  alone,  an  assessment  of  3s.  2Jd.  would  be  required,  but  about 
one-third  of  the  medical  officer's  salary  is  recovered  from  the 
Medical  Relief  Grant. 

21.  The  lunatics  chargeable  to  the  parish  cost  over  £200  a  year. 
This  also  would  require  a  rate  of  3s.  2d.,  but  about  £50  is  recovered 
from  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant. 

22.  The  aliment  of  the  outdoor  poor  costs  over  £200  per  annum. 
This  again  requires  a  rate  of  3s.  2d.  per  £1. 

23.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ratepayers  complain  of  the 
heavy  rates  and  are  averse  to  pajing  them.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  enforcing  payment.  Last  year  the  Parish  Council  obtained 
some  hundreds  of  justice  of  peace  warrants.  There  is  no  J.P. 
officer  in  Barra,  and  one  had  to  be  brought  from  South  Uist  to 
serve  the  warrants.  After  serving  a  few  and  collecting  about  £18, 
he  dechned  to  do  more.  No  sheriff  court  is  held  in  the  parish, 
the  nearest  being  at  Lochmaddy,  some  50  miles  off.  The  Parish 
Council  have  obtained  sheriff  court  decrees  against  some  of  the 
defaulting  ratepayers,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  get  an  officer 
to  serve  the  charges.  The  only  sheriff  officer  in  the  Long  Island 
lives  in  North  Uist,  about  50  miles  away.  Though  repeatedly 
applied  to,  he  declines  to  come  to  Barra  to  serve  the  charges,  and 
the  Parish  Council  have  been  unable  to  enforce  the  warrants. 
They  have  now  instructed  that  an  officer  b«  brought  from  Inverness 
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for  the  purpese.  This  will  cost  at  least  £10,  a  most  wasteful  piece 
of  expenditure.     It  is  practically  a  2d.  rate. 

24.  The  ratepayers  in  the  smaller  islands  of  Mingalay,  Pahbay, 
and  Bernera  have  not  paid  any  rates  at  all  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  These  islands  are  so  difficult  of  access  that  it  would  be 
a  very  costly  matter  to  collect  the  rates,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  enforce  pa3maent.  The  ratepayers  in  the  island  of  Barra 
complain  loudly  of  this  injustice. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  means  of  reducing  the  pressure 
of  the  rates,  and  after  every  economy  is  exercised  the  rates  in 
Barra  will  still  be  high,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve 
them.  The  best  course  would  be  to  make  the  poor-rate  a  national 
rate,  and  so  assimilate  it  all  over  Scotland.  Or,  lunatics  might 
be  made  a  national  charge,  and  a  change  might  be  made  in  the 
method  of  distributing  the  local  taxation  grants  in  relief  of  rates, 
so  that,  instead  of  being  given  in  proportion  to  valuation  and 
population,  they  might  be  given  in  proportion  to  the  burden  of 
local  rates. 

Section  III.— THE  LINES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

We  desire  to  emphasise  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  pro- 
blem in  these  Islands.  In  the  past  the  legislature  has  treated 
these  Islands  in  an  exceptional  manner  and  it  would  appear 
that  without  exceptional  treatment,  specially  directed  to 
meet  their  case,  the  condition  of  things  cannot  adequately 
be  improved.  The  first  obvious  step  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  lines  of  using  all  the  available  land  in  their  own  district 
for  the  landless  and  those  with  very  small  holdings.  It  is 
astonishing  how  these  men  in  the  Islands  can  make  productive 
use  of  the  least  favoured  land,  often  unreclaimed  moorland, 
land  which  would  be  regarded  as  valueless  by  the  average 
smallholder  in  England.  The  Highland  Fishermen's  Union, 
for  example,  claim  that  each  fisherman- crofter  should  have 
at  least  four  acres  of  land  which  they  claim  are  available. 
Beyond  alleviation  or  palliation  in  this  manner,  it  seems  clear 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  these  men  with  land  on 
parts  of  the  mainland,  where  there  is  no  congestion  of  popula- 
tion. We  recognise  their  strong  sentimental  attachment  to 
their  native  district,  but  so  great  is  their  land-hunger  that 
some  of  them  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  settle 
on  the  Mainland  if  land  was  secured  for  them.     It  would  appear 
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that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by  special  administrative 
action,  and  by  special  grant.  It  may  be  recalled  that  these 
Islands  send  more  men  in  proportion  to  the  fighting  services 
than  any  part  of  the  country,  Lewis,  alone,  for  example,  is 
said  to  have  as  many  as  4,000  men  in  those  services  at  present. 
Even  in  the  national  interests,  therefore,  there  is  some  ground 
for  special  consideration. 

We  have  had  much  evidence  on  this  question  including  the 
various  efforts  made  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to 
solve  the  difficulties.  In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  large  farms 
in  these  Island  districts  should  be  sub-divided. 

We  consider  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  given 
special  powers  as  regards  these  districts  to  proceed  with  the 
estabUshment  and  equipment  of  new  holdings. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  ETC. 
Section  I.— GENERAL. 

Though  the  benefits  of  education  have  been  recognised 
and  taken  advantage  of  perhaps  more  in  this  country  than 
in  any  other,  education  in  agricultural  matters  lags  seriously 
behind  that  of  various  other  countries. 

It  is  now  recognised  very  clearly  throughout  the  country 
that  in  the  practical  work  of  regenerating  agriculture  a  great 
deal  may  be  gained  by  the  adequate  utilisation  of  the  facihties 
of  modern  agricultural  education.  Lord  Reay's  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Education  (Cd.  4206,  1908)  declare  themselves 
convinced  that  agricultural  education  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  in  making  the  provision  for  it  as  full  and  complete 
as  possible.  Having  regard  to  the  serious  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  by  Denmark,  and  other  foreign  countries,  this  is 
probably  no  over-statement. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  central  factors  in  the  whole 
question  of  agricultural  education  are  : 

(a)  To  interest  the  young  children,  bom  and  reared 
in  country  districts,  in  their  rural  environment,  and  to  give 
a  rural  bias  to  their  elementary  education  as  against 
some  part  at  least  of  what  is  generally  recognised  as 
strongly  pervading  our  educational  system,  namely, 
a  clerical  or  urban  bias. 

(b)  To  secure  that  the  latest  developments  and  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  agriculture  shall  be  brought 
not  only  within  reach  but  into  actual  application  by  those 
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actively  concerned  so  that  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
may  be  increased,  the  land  put  to  a  better  use,  and  the 
profits  of  farming  made  larger. 

As  regards  the  elementary  education  in  rural  districts, 
this  stronger  rural  bias  may  be  introduced  by  associating 
further  with  the  teaching  of  such  ordinary  subjects  as  reading, 
arithmetic,  composition,  etc.,  reference  to  the  school  garden, 
its  implements,  its  products,  its  situation,  etc.,  and  going  further 
on  the  lines,  for  example,  of  the  rural  schools  of  Belgium 
where  schoolboys  in  addition  to  instruction  in  gardening  and 
other  rural  subjects  are  taught  the  use  of  such  articles  as 
basic  slag,  nitrate  of  soda,  kainit,  guano,  and  the  soil  and 
plants  for  which  these  fertilisers  are  most  suitable.-  Instruc- 
tion can  be  given  also  in  nature  study  with  special  reference 
to  the  crops  and  animals  of  the  farm. 

Rural  schools  are  also  very  desirable  where  the  whole  field 
of  agricultural  science  may  be  systematically  explored ; 
where  the  farmer  may  send  his  son  with  a  view  to  having 
him  trained  systematically  for  work  on  the  land. 

Agricultural  colleges  have  a  future  of  increasing  activity  and 
usefulness  before  them  in  communicating  the  results  of  experi- 
ments, etc.,  to  farmers,  providing  for  practical  instruction, 
spreading  information  and  generally  encouraging  the  most 
active  apphcation  of  the  best  methods,  the  latest  improvements 
and  the  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  opposition  of  many  farmers 
to  agricultural  education  in  the  sense  that  a  distrust  of  assertive 
theorists  is  very  natural  to  practical  men,  its  good  effects  are 
to  be  found  in  many  districts.  To  get  the  best  result  from 
agricultural  education,  in  addition  to  what  is  already  being 
done,  a  further  extension  of  demonstration  and  advisory  work 
in  the  country  districts  would  seem  to  be  essential.  It  is 
remarked  by  many  people  that  average  farmers  learn  much 
more  rapidly  from  the  practical  work  done  in  their  midst  than 
in  any  other  way.  By  custom  and  natural  caution,  farmers 
are  often  extremely  suspicious  of  innovators  and  of  new 
methods,  but  though  average  agriculturists  may  scoff  at  first 
at  any  farmer  among  them  who    undertakes    new  methods, 
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they  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  ready  to  follow  his  example  when  he 
has  shown  that  his  methods  are  an  improvement,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  arrange  more  widely  than  is  done  at  present, 
with  individual  farmers  of  progressive  tendencies,  for  experi- 
ments of  various  kinds  to  be  carried  out  on  their  farms  under 
advice  given  them  by  the  experts. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  point  in  the  practical 
higher  education  of  working  agriculturists. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  research  work,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  farmers  keenly  interested  in 
making  experiments  and  in  trying  new  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  in  stock  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  much  might  be  done  in  the  subjects  of  dairying, 
poultry  keeping,  horticulture,  forestry,  bee  keeping,  improve- 
ment of  seeds,  the  suitability  of  certain  seeds  and  crops  to 
particular  soils  and  localities,  etc. 

The  special  importance  of  further  development  of  technical 
education  and  research  work,  having  regard  to  the  great  need 
of  obtaining  a  higher  production,  need  not  be  elaborated  here. 
The  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  every  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  management  of  stocks, 
etc.,  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  earlier  chapters. 

Winter  schools  in  suitable  centres  might  be  developed 
further. 

The  delivery  of  lectures  by  experts  also  in  many  locaUties 
is  profitable.  Mr.  James  Murray's  Committee  on  the  Poultry 
Industry  in  Scotland  declare   (p.  14,  Cd.  4616,  1909) 

"  The  value  of  lectures  in  rural  districts  given  by  qualified 
experts  who  are  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  and  with  local 
opportunities  and  conditions,  as  a  means  of  awakening  interest 
and  stimulating  endeavours  for  improvements,  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  a  more  limited 
extent  in  Scotland,"  and  they  recommend  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  lectures. 

Section  II.— THE  PRESENT  LINES. 

We  fully  recognise  that  many  agricultural  societies  and 
colleges  in  Scotland  are  already  doing  excellent  work.  Much 
valuable  work  in  the  field  of  investigation  and  experiment, 
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no  less  than  in  that  of  instruction,  is  performed  by  them, 
and  much  more  work  has  still  to  be  done. 

By  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  to  promote,  aid,  and 
develop  instruction  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  other  rural  industries, 
and  by  a  minute  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  dated  28th 
March,  1912,  the  administration  of  grants  from  public  funds  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges  in  Scotland 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Treasury  recognised  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  the  central  authority 
in  Scotland  for  the  purposes  of  grants  from  the  Development  Fund 
for  agricultural  development,  education  and  research.  The  Scotch 
Education  Department  deal  with  agricultural  education  to  a  hmited 
extent  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

In  the  Continuation  Classes  {i.e.  evening  classes)  in  normal  circum- 
stances the  intention  is  that  instruction  in  agriculture  and  alUed 
subjects  will  be  provided  by  the  Authorities  of  the  recognised  Agricul- 
tural College  for  the  district  as  part  of  its  extension  work.  Where, 
however,  for  special  reasons  classes  in  these  subjects  are  conducted  by 
a  School  Board,  the  instruction  under  this  head  must  be  in  general 
conformity  with  the  scheme  of  the  College  and  subject  to  such  super- 
vision by  ofiScers  of  the  College,  in  conjunction  with  His  Majesty's 
Inspector,  as  the  Department  and  the  Authorities  of  the  College  may 
arrange. 

The  experience  so  far  is  that  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
provision  and  only  in  very  few  schools  is  agriculture  being  taught  as 
a  subject  in  the  Continuation  Classes. 

The  following  extracts,  indicating  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  may  be  quoted  from  their  Report  (Cd.  6757, 1913) : 

Under  the  Scotch  Education  Department  the  country  was 
mapped  out  into  three  large  areas  attached  to  the  three  colleges 
situated  respectively  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
within  each  area  the  particular  college  was  the  organ  for  pro- 
viding agricultural  education.  Under  the  scheme  of  the  Depart- 
ment, agricultural  instruction  was  taken  outside  the  walls  of 
the  college  to  the  rural  community  by  means  of  county  lecturers 
or  organisers  stationed  in  each  county  or  group  of  counties, 
assisted  by  expert  lecturers  and  demonstrators  in  such  subject  as 
butter  and  cheese-making,  poultry-keeping,  bee-keeping,  rural 
household  economy,  and  other  industries  connected  with  farm 
life.  To-day  every  county  in  Scotland  is  reached  by  this  machin- 
ery ;  and  the  extra-mural  teaching  thus  provided  goes  some  way 
to  meet  the  needs  of  existing  farmers,  and  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  who  cannot  attend  the  colleges.    In    the    crofting 
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districts  further  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  home  to  small- 
holders the  possibiKties  of  more  systematic  farming.  Thus  the 
North  of  Scotland  College  has  arranged  with  crofters  for  demon- 
stration smallholdings  in  Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrides ;  and 
at  Alness  in  Easter  Boss,  a  demonstration  croft,  entirely  managed 
by  the  college  has  shown  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  of 
poultry-keeping  and  of  pig-rearing  suitable  to  a  smallholding. 
Interest  has  been  excited  and  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  a 
general  advance  in  husbandry  has  been  created  in  the  less  wealthy 
districts. 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  has  itself,  however, 
brought  to  light  the  defects  in  the  present  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  created  a  demand  for  greater  facilities.  There  are, 
then,  three  or  four  points  at  which  further  improvement  is  called 
for : 

(1)  In  all  three  colleges  the  number  of  students  has  outgrown 
the  existing  accommodation  at  headquarters. 

(2)  In  meeting  this  want,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  for 
providing  more  adequately  for  agricultural  research  and  investi- 
gation, for  the  advancement  of  which  the  creation  of  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  has  given  new  possibilities.  With  a  view  to  serving 
these  purposes,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  had  obtained 
from  the  Development  Commissioners  the  promise  of  £60,000,  for 
the  provision  of  buildings  and  farms  at  the  three  colleges,  and 
when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  came  into  being,  negotiations 
were  in  progress  for  the  allocation  of  grants  from  the  Development 
Fund  for  purposes  of  research. 

Experience  has  shown  that  agricultural  education  does  not 
fully  appeal  to  the  farmer  unless,  or  until,  it  is  based  on  local 
research,  and  the  Board  have  kept  this  in  view  in  taking  up  the 
applications  to  the  Development  Commissioners. 

(3)  The  necessity  for  a  system  of  education  intermediate  between 
the  college  and  the  county  instructors  has  become  apparent. 
The  Board,  looking  at  the  experience  of  other  countries,  where 
the  systematic  training  of  the  rural  community  has  been  a  matter 
of  greater  concern  with  the  State  than  in  Great  Britain,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  separate  institutions  need  to  be 
provided  for  the  training  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
and  especially  of  small  farmers,  who  form  the  most  numerous 
class  of  landholder  in  the  country.  Financial  and  other  reasons 
render  it  impossible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  sons  ^nd  daughters 
of  Scottish  farmers  to  take  the  full  courses  at  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  They  can  be  provided  for  only  by  means  of  Bohools 
or  other  institutions  chiefly  organised  to  give  short,  inexpensive, 
and  more  practical  courses  of  instruction  on  similar  hues  to  those 
which  have  been  found  so  successful  in  several  continental  countries. 
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In  such  institutions  special  prominence  must  be  given  to  certain 
branches  of  small  farming,  including  dairying,  poultry-keeping, 
and  pig-rearing. 

The  schemes  of  the  Board  for  the  development  of  agriculture, 
and  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  which  will  effect  most  directly 
existing  smallholders  and  the  new  holders  to  be  put  on  the  land 
by  the  Board's  activities,  will  only  be  fruitful, so  far  as  those 
who  take  part  in  them  are  sufficiently  educated  to  promote  their 
scope  and  purpose.  The  Board  believe  that  in  Scotland,  as  in 
Deimiark,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  small  landholder,  and  of 
the  system  of  landholding  established  under  the  Act  will  depend 
upon  the  thorough  and  efficient  training  of  the  occupier,  by  which 
he  will  be  enabled  to  produce  from  his  holding  the  utmost  that 
the  land  is  capable  of  yielding. 

The  Board  are  glad  to  think  that  through  the  system  of  County 
Instructors  it  will  be  possible  to  ensure  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  smallholders  in  schemes  of  development.  Thus,  by  means  of 
small  grants  the  Board  will  assist  selected  poultry-keepers  to 
supply  improved  breeds,  and  the  College  Instructors  will  super- 
vise this  work,  and  give  instruction  in  the  housing,  feeding,  and 
marketing  of  the  improved  poultry  which  are  raised. 

The  extension  work  of  the  colleges  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of 
organisers,  lecturers,  and  demonstrators,  many  of  whom  are 
resident  in  the  districts  in  which  their  work  lies. 

The  work  comprises  : 

(a)  Systematic  classes,  held  at  rural  centres,  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  bee-keeping. 

(6)  Courses  of  lectures  or  single  lectures  in  the  above 
subjects,  and  also  in  forestry,  veterinary  hygiene,  and  school 
gardening. 

(c)  Field  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

(d)  Visiting  and  advising  farmers  and  others. 

All  these  duties  bring  the  Instructors  into  close  touch  with  the 
rural  population,  and  those  who  are  unable,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,' to  attend  even  short  courses  at  the  central  institutions, 
are  thus  given  opportunities  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  com- 
prehensive schemes  of  instruction  which  the  colleges  are  providing. 

In  addition  to  the  general  scheme  of  work  indicated  above, 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  several  special  developments  in  which 
the  services  of  the  Instructors  are  largely  taken  advantage  of. 

School  Oardening. — In  the  laying  out  and  management  of 
school  gardens,  both  School  Boards  and  teachers  avail  themselves 
of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  College  Instructors,  who  also 
report  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  to  the  Board 
on  the  progress  made.     In  the  crofting  districts  the  Board  have 
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an  arrangement  whereby,  in  order  to  encourage  the  development 
of  gardening  among  the  crofters,  they  supply  a  quantity  of  seeds 
and  plants  to  teachers,  who  are  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
the  subject  to  the  older  pupils  of  the  schools. 

Demonstration  Crofts.  —  Under  the  North  of  Scotland  College 
three  demonstration  crofts  have  been  established  at  Sollas  in 
North  Uist,  Kilbride  in  South  Uist,  and  Bernisdal  in  Skye,  and 
it  is  intended  to  increase  the  number. 

This  experiment  is  of  considerable  educational  value.  The 
college  supplies  the  seeds,  manures,  and  advice,  and  the  tenants 
agree  to  work  the  crofts  as  directed  by  the  Instructor,  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  crofts,  when  the 
various  opeiMtions  are  described  and  explained.  Such  an  object- 
lesson  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  crofters  should  be 
productive  of  most  beneficial  results. 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  for  example,  has 
in.  this  respect  a  jurisdiction  including  Dumfries,  Lanark, 
Stirhng,  West  Perthshire  and  Argyll  and  the  district  west 
thereof ;  and  school  gardens  are  under  supervision  of  the 
officials  of  the  college  as  follows  : 


Argyll 

28 

Ayr 

12 

Bute   ■ 

2 

Dumfries 

15 

Dumbarton 

14 

Kirkcudbright 

2 

Lanark 

23 

Perthshire  (West) 

13 

Renfrew 

13 

Stirling 

13 

Wigtown     - 

5 

140 

Section  III.— FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  received  information  in  the  course  of  inquiries  of 
the  advantages  gained  from  this  educational  work. 

In  addition  to  its  development  and  continuance,  we  have 
had  much  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
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holders,  large  and  small,  through  improvement  of  stock  of 
every  kind,  seeds,  scientific  manures,  etc.  Through  the 
development  not  only  of  records  as  to  the  milk  jdeld  of  cows 
but  as  to  the  results  achieved  by  every  variety  of  stock.  In 
J)reeding  pigs  for  example,  by  careful  attention  to  records 
there  are  much  more  satisfactory  results  to  be  achieved  than 
are  frequently  recognised.  Results  similar  to  those  gained  in 
the  milk-recording  districts  are  to  be  won  in  regard  to  every 
branch  of  stock  and  in  every  locality. 

In  conjunction  with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  Develop- 
ment Commission,  further  work  of  development  is  being 
pushed  forward  and  the  following  statement  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  may  be  quoted.  It  was  made  to  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  November  7th,  1913.  {Scotsman, 
November  8th,  1913.) 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  had  up  to  the  present  received  from  the 
Development  Commissioners  £3,500  for  light  horse  breeding,  and 
had  agreed  to  provide  £4,000  per  annum  for  heavy  horse  breeding  ; 
for  cattle  improvement,  £1,700  ;  improvement  in  the  breeding 
of  swine,  £500 ;  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  Shetland  cattle 
and  sheep,  £585 ;  and  also  a  sum  for  the  improvement  of  milk 
recording.  The  northern  counties  were  receiving  assistance  in  the 
breeding  of  Highland  and  Shetland  ponies,  and  forty-two  districts, 
he  was  told,  were  benefiting  by  the  scheme.  Heavy  horse  breeding 
had  been  encouraged  by  grants  to  forty  societies  all  over  Scotland. 
In  addition  to  240  bulla  owned  and  lent  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of 
congested  areas,  128  superior  bulls  have  been  subsidised  by  grants 
from  the  Board  in  other  districts  throughout  Scotland.  The 
Board  had  also  made  available  to  crofters  for  the  improvement 
of  sheep  stock,  from  600  to  700  superior  rams,  and  a  stud  farm 
had  been  acquired  near  Inverness,  on  which  the  Board  were 
maintaining  pure-bred  stock-horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  carry- 
ing out  experiments,  chiefly  upon  sheep.  Most  of  these  schemes 
had  been  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Development  Commission. 
Then  they  had  150  poultry-breeding  stations  organised  throughout 
Scotland  in  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  pure-bred  fowls.  He 
need  not,  he  said,  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  milk  recording. 
Excellent  work  had  been  done  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  by 
the  Milk  Records  Committee,  but  its  energies  had  been  rather 
confined  to  certain  districts,  and  one  breed  of  cattle.  The  Board 
had  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  development  of  the  Milk  Records 
Committee  into  a,  national  and  representative  institution,  and 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  Development  Commission  they  hoped 
that  in  this  way  a  great  stimulus  would  be  given  to  milt  reoonUng 
throughout  the  country.  The  Commissioners  had  promised  them 
a  sum  of  £2,000  a  year  for  that  purpose. 

We  find  this  policy  achieves  good  results  not  only  in  the 
benefits  directly  conferred  but  in  the  added  interest  in  the 
management  of  stock  and  crops  which  it  encourages.  It 
breaks  down  the  tedium  of  routine  work  on  the  farm  and 
substitutes  an  increased  interest  in  everyday  labour.  It  has 
a  marked  influence  in  diminishing  the  element  of  drudgery 
and  extending  that  of  observation  and  experiment.  The 
more  scope  found  by  agriculturists  for  the  exercise  and  de- 
velopment of  all  their  faculties  within  the  limits  of  their 
farms,  the  more  engrossing  their  occupation  is  Ukely  to  become, 
and  the  greater  the  results  they  will  achieve.     * 
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CHAPTER  XX.  "^^ 

THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES. 

Section  L— CONTRAST   BETWEEN   RURAL  AND 
URBAN   SCOTLAND. 

Whereas  in  rural  Scotland,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
great  area  of  country  with  hardly  any  population  at  all,  in 
urban  Scotland  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  very  opposite — 
the  crowding  of  a  large  population  on  a  small  area.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  country  presents  so  remarkable 
a  contrast  between  rural  desolation  and  urban  overcrowding. 

Thus,  though  the  205  burghs  in  Scotland  contain  66  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country,  they  occupy  only 
154,338  acres  out  of  the  total  19,070,466  acres  of  the  country. 
When  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  the  total  acreage 
are  considered,  it  is  found  that  there  are  4  acres  to  each 
person,  but  when  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  burghs  are 
considered,  it  is  found  that  there  is,  on  the  average,  ^th  of 
an  acre  to  each  person,  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  districts 
outside  the  burghs  being  11^  acres  to  each  person. 

These  facts  are  suggestive  of  some  of  the  principal  features 
found  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  towns — ^the  crowding 
of  a  very  large  population  within  urban  areas  of  small  acreage, 
the  dense  tenement  housing  system  which  accommodates 
this  urban  population,  and  the  methods  of  land  tenure  associ- 
ated with  it. 

Within  the  towns  there  are,  of  course,  locahties  where  the 
density  of  population  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
the  town  as  a  whole.  Glasgow,  for  example,  as  extended 
by  the  Glasgow  Boundaries  Act  of  1912,  has  an  average 
density  of  56  persons  per  acre ;  but  in  the  five  congested 
areas  which  the  Corporation  are  at  the  present  time  endeavour- 
ing to  improve,  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  is  460.     In 
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other  towns   even  more  densely  populated  areas  may  be 
found. 

In  close  alliance  with  this  density  of  population  there  is 
great  overcrowding  of  individual  tenement  houses,  and  high 
sickness  and  death  rates. 


Section  11.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  total  population  of  Scotland  is 
massed  in  the  midland  area  stretching  from  AjT:shire  across  to 
Fife.  As  many  as  58-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
is  distributed  as  follows :  30-4  per  cent,  in  Lanarkshire, 
10-7  per  cent,  in  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  6-6  per  cent,  in 
Renfrewshire,  5-6  per  cent,  in  Ajrrshire,  and  5-6  per  cent,  in 
Fifeshire.  If  Stirlingshire  (34  per  cent.),  and  Haddington 
(0-9  per  cent.)  are  included,  a  total  of  63-2  per  cent,  is  accounted 
for. 

How  large  a  part  is  filled  in  urban  Scotland  by  Glasgow  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  Scotland  is  located  in 
the  three  adjoining  counties  of  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  and 
Dumbartonshire,  and  if  to  the  population  of  these  three  counties 
is  added  that  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  it  is  seen  that  these 
four  counties  contain  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land. In  contrast  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  less 
t  lan  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  reside  in  each  of  the  following 
sixteen  counties : 

Berwick.  Bute.                         Caithness. 

Clackmannan.  Elgin.                       Haddington. 

Kincardine.  Kinross.                     Kirkcudjjright. 

Nairn.  Orkney.                     Peebles.  * 

Selkirk.  Shetland.                  Sutherland. 
Wigtown. 

Some  counties,  with  a  small  percentage  of  population,  have 

an  extensive  area.  Thus,  Argyllshire  occupies  10-4  per  cent. 
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of  the  area  of  Scotland ;  though  ifc  has  only  1  -5  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  with  3-6  persons  per  100  acres.  Another 
county  almost  entirely  rural,  Inverness-shire,  covers  the  great 
extent  of  14-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Scotland;  but 
contains  only  1  -8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  with  only 
3-2  persons  per  100  acres. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  county  of  Lanark  occupies  only 
3-0  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Scotland,  though  it  contains 
304  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  has  257-1  persons 
per  100  acres.  Renfrewshire  occupies  only  0-8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  Scotland,  but  contains  6-6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  with  205-1  persons  per  100  acres. 

These  figures  indicate  clearly  the  striking  difierence  pre- 
sented in  Scotland  between  the  great  central  belt  of  urban 
activities  with  its  crowded  population,  the  centre  of  the  iron 
and  coal  industries  and  of  a  world-wide  commerce,  and  the 
immense  tracts  of  semi-deserted  rural  shires,  where  population 
declines  and  vast  areas  approach  nearly  to  the  conditions  of 
solitude. 

It  is  important  also  to  notice  that  the  midland  counties 
not  only  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
but  also  that  their  population  is  overwhelmingly  urban.  In 
Renfrewshire  the  urban*  population  constitutes  91-7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  county ;  in  Lanarkshire, 
91-2  per  cent  ;  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  88-6  per  cent. ; 
in  Dumbartonshire,  86-0  per  cent. ;  in  Forfarshire,  85-4  per 
cent. ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  84-8  per  cent. ;  and  in  Selkirk- 
shire, 83-0  per  cent.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  rural  population  are  Sutherland- 
shire,  89-7  ;  Ross  and  Cromarty,  84-1 ;  Orkney,  78-9  ;  Shet- 
land, 78 -9;  Berwickshire,  72-0;  Inverness-shire,  70-9 ;  Argyll- 
shire, 70-1 ;  and  Wigtonshire,  65-5. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Scotland,  65-7  per  cent.,  are 
within  burghs  with  populations  of  over  1,000  inhabitants. 

*  Places  with  populations  over  1,000,  which  are  either  burghs  or  special 
scavenging,  etc.  districts,  are  here  treated  as  urban.  Tue  remaining 
portions  of-  the  counties  are  treated  as  rural. 


Diagrams  showing 

(1)  Proportion  of  Total  Houses, 
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SECTION   III.     HOUSING. 

Some  preliminary  remarks  must  be  made,  also,  regarding  one 
otter  striking  feature  of  urban  Scotland  ;   namely  its  housing. 

In  1911  of  the  4,601,070  persons  in  Scotland  (excluding 
the  institutional  population),  399,876  persons  were  living  in 
single  apartment  houses,  and  of  that  number  288,367  were  in 
burghs  with  populations  of  over  2,000.  Further,  1,881,529 
persons  were  living  in  houses  of  2  rooms,  and  of  that  number 
1,280,002  were  in  the  burghs  with  populations  over  2,000. 
Thus  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  living  in  houses 
of  one  or  two  rooms.  But  there  is  still  another  aspect  which 
is  even  more  striking.  In  Scotland  2,077,277  persons  are 
living  more  than  2  persons  per  room,  1,005,991  persons  are 
living  more  than  3  persons  per  room,  and  397,262  persons 
are  living  more  than  4  persons  per  room.  Thus  nearly  one-half, 
more  than  one-fifth,  and  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the  population 
are  living  more  than  2,  3,  and  4  persons  per  room  respectively. 
And  this  is  exceeded  in  many  individual  towns  and  still  more 
in  particular  areas  in  such  towns. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ONE  AND  TWO  ROOM  HOUSES. 

Of  the  houses*  of  Scotland  53-2  per  cent,  contain  not  more 
than  2  rooms  ;  and  in  the  burghs  with  populations  exceeding 
2,000  the  houses  of  not  more  than  2  rooms  constitute  56-8 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  the  remainder  of  Scotland  they 
constitute  46-7  per  cent. 

While  the  average  percentage  of  houses  of  2  rooms  or  less 
in  the  burghs  of  over  2,000  inhabitants  is  thus  56-8  per  cent., 
this  figure  is  often  considerably  exceeded  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividual toTims.  For  example,  in  Coatbridge,  with  8,167 
houses,  78-7  per  cent,  thereof  are  houses  of  1  and  2  rooms.  In 
Alva  the  figure  is  65-4  per  cent. ;  ia  Clydebank,  79-1  per  cent. ; 
in  Cowdenbeath,  74-6  per  cent. ;  Dimdee,  69-9  per  cent. ; 
Airdrie,  73-6  per  cent. ;  Kilmarnock,  67-7  per  cent. ;  Glasgow, 
66-3  per  cent. ;   Govan,  75-7  per  cent. ;   Hamilton,  71-0  per 

•  The  term  "house"  in  Scotland  includes  all  separate  dwellings 
such  as  flats,  and  does  not  refer  merely  to  separate  buildings. 
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cent. ;  Motherwell,  73-8  per  cent. ;  Wishaw,  77-9  per  cent. ; 
Barrhead,  74-1  per  cent. ;  Greenock,  61-8  per  cent. ;  John- 
stone, 71-6  per  cent. ;  Paisley,  69-6  per  cent. ;  PoUokshaws, 
71-4  per  cent. ;  Port-Glasgow,  68-7  per  cent. ;  Renfrew,  72-2 
per  cent. ;  Falkirk,  61-9  per  cent. ;  Kilsyth,  77-2.  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  one-roomed  houses  in  Scotland  is  12-8. 
In  the  burghs  with,  populations  exceeding  2,000,  this  percen- 
tage is  14-4  ;  while  in  the  remainder  of  Scotland  it  is  9-9. 

The  percentage  of  one-roomed  houses  is  in  Glasgow  20-0,  in 
Airdrie,  24-9;  in  Coatbridge,  27-3;  in  Hamilton,  24-6;  in 
Johnstone,  24-1 ;  in  PoUoIishaws,  23-7  ;  in  Motherwell,  21-9; 
in  Kilmarnock,  20-1 ;  in  Rutherglen,  19-5 ;  and  in  Clyde- 
bank, 18-9. 

Further,  in  Glasgow  there  were  at  the  1911  census  11  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  uninhabited  (see  p.  405  of  this  Report).  In 
many  of  the  burghs  this  percentage  is  much  less,  such  as 
Dunfermhne  3  per  cent.,  Hamilton  2  per  cent.,  Greenock  3-6 
per  cent.,  Motherwell  2-6  per  cent.,  Stirhng  3-1  per  cent., 
Inverness  5-2  per  cent.,  Ayr  4-2  per  cent.,  and  Airdrie  3-3 
per  cent.  In  Glasgow,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  there  are  about  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
the  houses  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable  (see  page  406). 
We  have  had  evidence  that  in  some  of  the  other  towns  a  large 
number  of  houses  are  being  inhabited  that  are  far  below  the 
habitable  standard.  Though  we  have  not  the  precise  figures, 
our  information  indicates  that  the  estimate  of  5  or  6  per  cent, 
as  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable  is  not  an  over-estimate 
as  regards  the  burghs  generally. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  ONE-  AND 
TWO-ROOM  HOUSES. 

Of  the  population*  of  Scotland  49-6  per  cent,  are  shown  by 
the  1911  Census  to  be  living  in  houses  of  not  mme  than  2  rooms. 

*  The  total  population  of  Scotland  is  4,760,904,  but  the  number  dealt 
with  here  is  4,601,070,  being  the  population  exclusive  of  persons  enumerated 
in  houses  of  more  than  24  rooms,  or  in  households  of  more  than  19  persons, 
larger  houses  and  larger  households  being  mainly  institutional;  and  is 
also  exclusive  of  houseless  persons  and  of  the  shipping  population. 
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In  the  burghs  with  populations  of  2,000  and  over,  the 
percentage  living  in  houses  of  not  more  than  2  rooms  was  52-9  ; 
in  the  remainder  of  Scotland  it  was  43-6. 

In  these  burghs  the  percentage  living  in  two-roomed  houses 
varies  from  67-2  in  Lochgelly,  62-3  in  Clydebank,  61-7  in 
Govan,  60-0  in  Renfrew,  59-1  in  Cowdenbeath,  56-9  in  Port 
Glasgow,  55-7  in  Armadale,  and  55-5  in  Barrhead,  to  8-1  in 
Newport,  8-2  in  Castie  Douglas,  11-6  in  Kirkwall  and  Car- 
noustie, 11-7  in  Turriff  and  12-5  in  Duns. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  lining  in  one-roomed  houses 
is  8-7.  In  the  burghs  with  populations  of  2,000  and  over  this 
percentage  is  9-7  ;  while  in  the  remainder  of  Scotland  it  is  6-8. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  one-roomed 
houses  varies  from  27  •!  in  Armadale,  26-5  in  Kilsyth,  23-0  in 
Wishaw,  22-4  in  Coatbridge,  19-6  in  Galston,  19-3  in  Airdrie, 
and  18-7  in  Hamilton,  to  0-3  in  Dims,  0-7  in  Newport,  1-0  in 
Bridge  of  Allan,  1-1  in  Kirkwall,  and  1-3  in  Turriff  and  in 
Carnoustie. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  LIVING  MORE  THAN 
TWO,  THREE  AND  FOUR  PERSONS  PER  ROOM, 

Further,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  in  1911,  45-1  per 
cent,  were  foumd  to  be  living  more  thati,  2  in  a  room,  21-9  p&r 
cent,  more  than  3  in  a  room,  and  8-6  per  cent,  more  than  4  in  a 
room.    In  the  burghs  over  2,000  in  population  these  per- 
centages are  47-6,  22-7,  and  8-6  respectively;  while  in  the 
remainder  of  Scotland  they  are  40-7, 20-3,  and  8-7  respectively. 
As   stated   by   the  Registrar  General  for  Scotland,    "should 
living  more  than  2  per  room  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  crowding,  a 
larger  |)roportion  of  the  burghal  population  is  found  to  be  living 
in  crowded  conditions  than  of  the  population  of  the  remainder  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  same  result  is  found  if  living  more  than  3  in 
a  room  be  taken  as  a  standard ;  but  if  the  standard  be  taken  at 
living  inore  than  4  per  room  no  significant  difference  is  found 
between  the  proportion  within  and  without  these  burghs." 

The  standard  of  more  than  2  in  a  room  is  generally  accep'ted 
as  typifyiiig  overcrowding. 

While  the  average  for  Scotland  of  popiilation  living  more 
than  2  persons  per  room  is  45-1  per  cent.,  it  is  only  in  the 
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middle  counties  comprising  the  industrial  districts  that  this 
percentage  is  exceeded :  for  example,  Ayrshire  where  the 
figure  is  49-0,  Dumbartonshire  54-5,  Lanarkshire  58-8,  Renfrew- 
shire 52-9,  Linhthgowshire  61-5,  and  Stirliagshire  50-9. 

Again,  it  is  found  that  the  average  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion Hving  more  than  2,  3,  or  4  persons  per  room  (45-1,  21-9, 
and  8-6  respectively)  is  in  some  (Mstricts  very  considerably  ex- 
ceeded, particularly  in  the  large  towns  lying  within  the  area 
round  about  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  following  figures 
show  this  at  a  glance  : — 


Population 

Persons  per  room. 

(excluding 
institutional 

Town. 

population). 

More  than 

More  than 

More  than 

2 

3 

4 

(Scotland.) 

4,601,070 

per  cent. 
45.1 

per  cent. 
21.9 

per  cent. 
8.6 

Kilmarnock     - 

33,965 

55-2 

30-5 

14-0 

Clydebank 

37,087 

69-0 

38-2 

14-8 

Dumbarton 

21,625 

55-7 

27-1 

10-6 

Cowdenbeath  - 

13,931 

67-6 

37-1 

14-0 

Airdrie    - 

24,086 

64-9 

40-1 

20 '2 

Coatbridge 

41,599 

71-2 

45-0 

23-7 

Glasgow* 

754,534 

55-7 

27-9 

10-7 

Govan*   - 

87,954 

62-7 

32-4 

11-4 

Hamilton 

37,090 

65-7 

40-3 

19-7 

Motherwell 

39,715 

68-1 

40-3 

19-2 

Butherglen 

24,151 

54-4 

29-6 

12-5 

Wishaw  - 

24,778 

70-1 

45-1 

24-2 

Bathgate 

8,089 

58-3 

32-1 

14-3 

Barrhead 

11,365 

64-0 

39-9 

17-8 

Greenock 

71,858 

56-7 

28-9 

11-6 

Johnstone 

11,952 

61-2 

34-0 

15-9 

Paisley    - 

81,915 

68-6 

29-5 

10-4 

PoUokshaws*  - 

12,929 

60-8 

33-6 

14-8 

Port  Glasgow  - 

17,390 

66-7 

36-9 

16-1 

Renfrew  - 

12,554 

61-4 

31-2 

11-7 

Tfilsyth   - 

7,963 

71-6 

47-8 

28-2 

*  In  1911,  before  amalgamation  under  the  Act,  1912. 
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It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  is  very  much  overcrowding. 

These  figures  are  given  here  at  some  length  because  they 
indicate  a  state  of  afiairs  which  merits  the  closest  and  most 
careful  consideration.  No  person  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
country  at  heart  can  regard  them  with  indifierence. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— BUILDING  TENUEES. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  building  tenure  in 
Scotland :  and  of  these  the  feu,  is  the  largely  predominant 
tenure. 

These  building  tenures  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
occupying  tenures,  under  which  the  actual  occupiers  of  shops, 
houses,  etc.,  hold  their  rights  of  occupation.  These  latter 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  XXV,  and  mineral  leases  are  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

Section  I.— THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  Land  Rights  existing  in  Scotland  is  based  on 
the  Feudal  System  and  almost  all  the  land  is  held  in  feu. 
This  holding  is  for  practical  purposes  equivalent  to  a  lease  in 
perpetuity,  the  superior  or  granter  of  the  feu  corresponding 
to  the  lessor  and  the  vassal  to  whom  the  land  is  granted  being 
in  the  position  of  lessee.  The  deed  constituting  the  feu  (either 
a  Feu  Charter  or  Feu  Disposition  granted  by  the  superior  in 
favour  of  the  vassal  or  more  generally  a  Feu  Contract  to 
which  the  superior  and  vassal  are  both  parties)  contains 
(1)  an  obligation  upon  the  vassal  to  pay  a  fixed  feu  duty  per 
annum  ;  (2)  in  general  a  stipulation  to  pay  a  double  feu  duty 
every  nineteenth  year  for  that  year  only  (or  sometimes  every 
twenty-first  year) ;  and  (3)  stipulations  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  of  a  certain  construction  and  value, 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisance.  •  The  vassal  may  lose  his  right 
to  the  land  if  he  fails  for  two  years  to  pay  the  feu  duty  or  to 
implement  other  obUgations  undertaken  by  him. 

The  Feu  Disposition  is  the  type  of  deed  used  when  a  person 
purchases  the  land  outright.    The  vassal  in  this  case  pays  the 
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full  price  of  the  land  and  the  deed  stipulates  for  a  nominal 
feu  duty,  e.g.,  one  penny  per  annum,  if  asked  only.  In  this 
way  the  relationship  of  superior  and  vassal  is  maintained, 
and  the  superior  is  enabled  to  insist  on  restrictions  which  are 
specified  in  the  Feu  Disposition. 

The  principle  of  the  system  of  land  rights  in  Scotland  is 
that  lands  are  held  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  Crown,  "  The 
property  of  land  in  Scotland,"  says  Professor  Bell,  "  is  held 
either  directly  and  immediately  under  the  Crown  as  paramount 
superior  of  all  feudal  subjects :  or  indirectly  either  as  vassal 
to  some  one  who  holds  his  land  immediately  from  the  Crown, 
or  as  a  sub-vassal  in  a  still  more  subordinate  degree.  The 
two  separate  estates  of  superiority  and  vassalage  are  held 
reciprocally  either  by  the  Sovereign  and  his  immediate  vassal, 
or  by  the  Sovereign's  immediate  vassal  and  his  vassal  under 
him,  or  successively  by  vassals  still  lower  down  to  the  last  step 
of  the  ownership  of  land."  For  example  the  Crown  may  feu 
lands  to  A.  who  may  sub-feu  them  to  B.  who  may  sub-feu  them 
to  C.  and  so  on. 

Unless  effectually  prohibited  by  a  condition  made  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act,  1874, 
sub-feuing  may  be  carried  to  any  extent.  Thus,  if  the  value  of 
the  land  increases,  the  vassal  may  sub-feu  for  a  payment  of 
an  increased  feu  duty.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  superior,  after 
feuing  his  land,  is  not  interested  in  any  increased  value  of  the 
land  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  feu-duty,  any  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  land  being  participated  in  by  the  vassal 
alone. 

The  following  statement,  contained  in  the  Minority  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  1901,  signed 
hf  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Kinross,  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton,  Sir  George  Murray  and  Mr.  James  Stuart,  may  be 
quoted  by  way  of  fiu^her  explanation  : 

"  A,  the  original  land  owner  '  feus  '  the  land  to  B,  a  builder  or 
speculator,  i.e.,  he  grants  the  land  to  B,  subject  to  the  pajonent  of 
a  fixed  perpetual  annuity  called  a  feu-duty.  The  relation  thus 
created  between  A  and  B  is  by  Scots  law  a  feudal  relation.  A 
is  called  the  '  superior  '  and  B  the  '  vassal ' ;   but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  so  long  as  B  pays  the  feu-duty  and  observes  the  other  stipula- 
tions of  the  feu-charter,  he  is  the  pioprietor  or  owner  of  the  land, 
and,  consequently,  if  the  land  increases  in  value  after  the  date  of 
the  feu  grant,  that  increase,  as  well  as  the  entire  value  of  the  build- 
ings, belongs  to  him."  ' 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kinnear 
in  the  case  of  Inland  Revenue  v.  Cardonald  Feuing  Gompany, 
Limited,  where  he  states  that  what  is  given  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
feu-duty  is  "  neither  the  land  apart  from  the  houses  nor  the  land 
and  houses  together,  but  a  feudal  right  which  will  enable  him  to 
recover  from  both  a  perpetual  annuity." 

Section  II.— BURGAGE  TENURE. 

In  certain  burghs  there  is  land  held  on  burgage  tenure  which 
may  be  stated  to  be  equivalent  to  freehold.  The  holders  of 
such  land  have  now  power  to  grant  it  in  feu  and  this  has  very 
generally  been  done. 

Abolition  of  Burgh  Registers. 

The  titles  to  land  which  was  formerly  held  on  burgage 
tenure  are  still  registered  in  difierent  Burgh  Registers,  kept 
in  the  separate  burghs,  but  for  all  other  land  there  is  one 
general  register  kept  at  Edinburgh  for  the  registration  of  titles 
to  feudal  subjects.  By  the  Burgh  Registers  (Scotland)  Bill 
it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  Burgh  Registers  to  Edinburgh, 
so  that  all  the  land  registers  may  be  kept  in  one  place.  Objec- 
tions have  been  stated  to  this  Bill  as  framed  on  the  ground 
that  it  fails  to  secure  a  complete  unification  of  the  system  of 
registration. 

•  Section  III.— LONG  LEASES. 

In  some  villages  and  country  districts  there  exist  long 
leases  (for  example  of  999  years)  of  land  for  building  purposes. 
The  rent  or  tack  duty  is  often  of  a  small  amount. 

Land  owners  as  a  rule  are  willing  to  convert  these  leases 
into  feus  on  condition  that  the  tenant  pays,  (1)  a  feu  duty 
at  the  current  feuing  rates  (usually  an  amount  very  much  in 
excess  of  the  old  tack  duties) ;  and  (2)  the  expense  of  the 
Feu  Contract. 
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Section  IV.— SHORT  BUILDING  LEASES. 

Building  leases  of  short  diuation  (99  years  and  under)  are 
met  with  in  some  localities  but  they  are  not  common  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centres. 

Such  leases  are  sometimes  found  on  entailed  estates  in 
rural  districts.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  owner  of  an 
entailed  estate  requires,  in  the  case  of  old  entails,  the  consent 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  enable  him  to  feu  and,  in  the  case 
of  new  entails,  the  same  consents  as  would  be  required  to 
disentail  are  necessary.  Where  his  estate  is  in  a  district  in 
which  there  is  Uttle  development  he  may  not  consider  that 
the  expense  is  justified. 

It  has  also  been  the  custom  in  some  rural  villages  and  fishing 
communities,  especially  on  the  north-east  coast  to  build 
dwelling  houses  on  land  held  without  any  written  title  which 
legally  imports  a  lease  from  year  to  year  only. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  FEUING  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

As  in  Scotland,  the  great  bulk  of  land  for  building  purposes 
is  acquired  under  feu,  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  English  lease- 
hold system  are  not  prominent.  While  the  main  difficulties 
of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  arise  on  its  expiration,  the  main 
difficulties  as  regards  a  feu  arise  rather  at  its  beginning.  The 
question  of  restrictions,  etc.,  in  feus,  is  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  as  also  are  ground  annuals,  casualties,  etc.  The 
important  question  of  the  frice  at  which  land  is  made  available 
for  feuing  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

The  benefits  pecuUar  to  the  feu  system  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  who  uses  the  land  and  holds  it  from  the  original 
ground  landowner  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  elaboration. 
There  is  no  reversion  of  his  interests  to  the  ground  landlord. 
Whether  the  feuar  regards  the  transaction  as  a  purchase  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  annual  instalments  in  perpetuity  or  as 
a  permanent  lease  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  charge, 
he  is  assured  of  security  of  tenure  and  the  absolute  ownership 
of  the  buildings,  etc.,  which  he  erects  on  the  land  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  pay  that  rent  charge.  He  benefits  also  by  not 
having  to  pay  a  large  capital  sum  down  as  he  would  have  to 
do  in  purchasing  freehold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  grant  is  in  per- 
petuity sometimes  tempts  the  landowner  to  retain  his  control 
of  the  land  {i.e.,  to  hold  it  up)  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  obtain- 
ing a  higher  price.  Once  he  has  feued  it  off  he  will  not  partici- 
pate in  increased  profits  from  any  future  improvements  or 
developments,  v/hereas  the  granter  of  a  lease  can  still  look 
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forward  to  a  windfall  arising  from  such  causes,  and  also  to  the 
exaction  of  a  higher  ground  rent  on  the  renewal  of  the  lease. 
This  is  a  partial  explanation  of  the  high  prices  of  land  in 
Scotland  as  compared  with  England.  A  ground  landlord  in 
|!ngland,  for  example,  is  more  willing  to  lease,  as  a  rule,  for 
he  knows  that,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  he  can  make  the  terms 
of  renewal  such  as  will  bring  him  a  greater  advantage.  Under 
the  feu  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superior's  natural 
endeavour  is  to  fix  his  original  conditions  of  feuihg  (including 
the  amount  of  the  feu  duty)  so  as  to  get  as  large  a  return  as 
possible,  once  and  for  all.  It  is  very  probable  also  that  the 
preponderance  of  tenements  of  three  and  four  storeys  in 
hpight  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  England  is  attributable 
in  part  at  least  to  these  high  ground  rents.  When  the  ground 
rent  exceeds  a  certain  figure  (£20  to  £25  an  acre  per  aimum), 
the  erection  of  cottages  at  reasonable  rents  becomes  impossible 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  builder  to  erect  tenements  in  order 
to  spread  the  high  cost  of  the  land  over  a  larger  number  of 
houses.  The  exaction  of  high  feu  duties  by  persons  granting 
feus  on  the  outskirts  of  Scottish  towns  has  thus  a  tendency  to 
necessitate  the  erection  of  tenements  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable  to  develop  the  land  subject  to  these  payments.  The 
high  price  of  land  and  the  erection  of  tenement  housing  react 
upon  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  the  high  price  of  land  requires 
the  erection  of  tenements  in  order  to  make  a  maximum  use  of 
it  and  to  spread  the  burden  of  the  feu  duty  over  as  many 
payers  as  possible,  and  conversely  the  power  to  erect  tenements 
jmd  to  impose  upon  the  land  a  very  considerable  property 
maintains  the  high  value  of  the  land.  For  a  further  discussion 
of  this  question  see  Chapter  XXIV. 

In  the  following  sections  we  deal  with  other  features  of  the 
feuing  system. 

Section  II.— RESTRICTIONS    IN    FEU    CHARTERS.— 

GENERAL. 

The  imposition  of  reasonable  conditions  in  feu  contracts 
is  clearly  necessary  so  as  to  preserve  the  amenity  and  secure 
the  continuance  of  some  sort  or  other  of  building  plan.    The 
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superior  has  to  protect  his  interest  against  the  unreasonable 
feuar  and  against  the  jerry-builder,  who  might  make  a  use  of 
the  feus  in  a  manner  not  only  injurious  to  the  superior  an4 
the  locality,  but  also  injurious  to  the  interests  of  neighbouring 
feuars.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  some  such  restraint  is  not 
only  advisable  but  essential. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  not  only  the  unreasonable 
feuar,  but  also  the  unreasonable  superior,  who  may,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  have  greater  regard  to  his  immediate  financial 
interest  than  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  locality  and  its 
amenities.  There  are  many  superiors  animated  by  the  desire 
to  do  the  best  for  their  estates  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
district  and  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  others  who,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  under  a  certain  pressure  to  elevate  their  own 
personal  interest  to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  the  communal 
interest.  The  essential  point  of  criticism  is  that  the  superior, 
being  frequently  in  a  monopoly  position  as  regards  the  supply 
of  available  land,  is  able  to  impose  on  feuars  what  are  pra  cti- 
cally  his  own  wishes,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  uncontro  lied 
position  has  in  it  elements  that  do  not  make  for  the  goorf  of 
the  locality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  restraining  the  good 
superior  but  of  preventing  action  by  the  bad  (or  less  fortunate) 
superior.  The  latter's  action  may  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  nublic  advantage  and  the  proper  economic  development 
of  the  uistrict. 

The  forces  of  supply  and  demand  do  not  have  a  free  sphere 
of  operation,  as  frequently  one  superior  owns  all  the  land  in 
the  locaUty,  so  that  access  to  any  land  for  building  can  be 
obtained  practically  only  on  the  terms  dictated  by  him.  Owing 
to  the  demands  of  industry,  people  may  not  be  able  to  do 
otherwise  than  live  in  the  locality  concerned,  so  that  although 
the  conditions  of  feuing  may  be  unreasonable,  unless  they 
are  absolutely  prohibitive,  these  persons  are  under  what  is 
practically  an  economic  compulsion  to  agree  to  the  superior's 
terms. 

The  superior's  interest  is  in  general  to  get  as  large  a  return 
as  possible  from  his  land,  and  he  declares  as  a  rule  that  his 
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only  object  is  to  get  his  land  feued  off  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  generally  true,  but  his  terms  for  feuing  may  contain 
certain  elements  of  unreasonableness  in  the  eyes  of  intending 
users  of  the  land  which  may  amount  to  a  partial  prohibition. 
There  is  a  considerable  inducement  on  the  superior  in  many 
cases  to  aim  at  realising  that  large  return  from  a  smaller 
number  of  transactions  which  is  characteristic  of  monopoly 
dealings. 

The  two  main  considerations  that  arise  are  : 

(1)  The  unreasonableness  or  exacting  nature  of  the 
conditions  of  feu  charters  at  the  time  when  the  feus  are 
granted. 

(2)  The  insistence  or  non-insistence  upon  these  con- 
ditions in  feu  charters  at  periods  subsequent  to  the 
original  grant. 

As  regards  (2)  there  are  two  main  points  : 

(i.)  The  arbitrary  insistence  on  conditions  which  are 
admittedly  unreasonable  and  inequitable  having  regard 
to  the  passage  of  time,  the  change  in  the  locality,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances,  especially 
as  regards  old  feus,  where  the  conditions  are  not  insisted 
on,  and  where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  locality  that 
they  should  not  be  insisted  upon. 

(ii.)  The  failure  to  maintain  restrictions  in  the  interests 
of  the  amenity  and  of  the  other  feuars. 
In  both  cases  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  element 
that  is  the  subject  of  criticism. 

Section    III.— RESTRICTIONS    IN    FEU    CHARTERS.— 
TYPICAL  EXAMPLES. 

Feu  charters  generally  contain  detailed  conditions  imposed 
by  the  superior  as  to  the  kind  of  buildings  which  may  be 
erected,  the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  constructed, 
and  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put. 
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The  following  are  typical  extracts  from  feu  charters  relating 
to  urban  tenements : 


First. — That  our  said  Disponees  (the  persons  taking  the  feu)  shall 
be  bound  and  obliged  to  erect,  and  thereafter  to  uphold  and  maintain 
in  all  time  coming,  on  said  area  of  ground,  before  disponed,  on  site 
shown  on  the  said  sketch  and  measurement,  and  so  that  the  main  front 
walls  of  the  tenements  aftermentioned  shall  be  at  a  distance  of  15 
feet  neither  more  nor  less  back  from  the  inner  line  of  the  pavement  on 
the  South  side  of  and  according  to  detailed  plans  and  elevations 

approved  by  us,  four  tenements  of  maindoor  and  half-flat  dwelling 
houses  four  storeys  in  height,  neither  more  nor  less,  of  the  value  of  not 
less  than  £3,000  sterling  each  tenement  and  built  wholly  of  stone  and 
covered  with  blue  slates ;  it  being  hereby  declared  that  the  front  ele- 
vations shall  be  entirely  of  ashlar  and  that  the  back  walls,  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  eastmost  tenement,  and  the  western  gable  of  the  westmost 
tenement  shall  be  snacked  rubble  or  ashlar ;  which  tenements  shall 
be  erected  and  completed  as  follows : 

Two  tenements  prior  to  Whitsunday,  1914,  and  two  additional 
tenements  prior  to  Whitsunday,  1915,  declaring  further  that  the  external 
appearance  of  the  said  buildhigs  shall  not  be  altered  without  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  us  or  our  successors,  and  that  no  buildings  or  erections 
other  than  the  said  four  tenements  of  dwelling  houses  and  the  boundary 
walls  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  erected  or  placed  on  the  said  area 
of  ground  without  the  foresaid  consent ;  and  our  said  Disponees  shall 
be  bound  and  obhged  to  keep  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  said  area  of 
ground  constantly  insured  against  loss  by  fire  with  an  Established 
Insurance  Company,  for  at  least  three  fourths  of  their  value ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  said  buildings  being  damaged  by  fire,  our  said  Disponees 
shall  be  bound  to  restore  them  to  the  requisite  value  within  one  year 
of  such  destruction  or  damage,  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  received  from 
the  Insurance  Company  shall  be  expended  at  the  sight  of  us  or  our 
foresaids  in  re-erecting  the  said  buildings  or  repairing  the  damage  done 
by  such  fire. 


Fifth. — That  our  said  Disponees  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  use 
or  dispone  the  said  tenements  to  be  erected  on  the  piece  of  ground 
hereby  feued  in  smaller  portions  than  dwelling  houses  of  three  rooms 
and  kitchen  each  nor  shall  any  of  such  dwelling  houses  be  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family  at  a  time.  Sixth. — ^That  the  area  of  ground 
before  disponed,  and  bmldings  thereon,  shall  be  used  for  private  resi- 
dence and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  and  the  back  ground  shall 
be  used  only  as  a  green  for  bleaching  and  drying  clothes. 
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Tenth. — That  we  and  our  foresaids  shall  have  poioer  to  make  or  allow 
whatever  alteration  or  deviation  we  or  they  may  consider  proper  upon 
any  feuing  plans  of  the  lands  and  Estate  of  ,  or  roads  or  drains 

thereof,  or  even  to  depart  entirely  therefrom  and  in  the  event  of  the  exercise 
of  such  power  by  us  or  cmr  foresaids,  our  said  disponees  shall  have  no 
right  or  title  to  object  thereto  :  and  (lastly)  That  if  our  said  disponees  shall 
contravene  or  fail  to  implement  any  of  the  burdens,  conditions,  declara- 
tions, and  others  herein  written,  this  present  feu-right,  and  all  that  may 
have  followed  thereon,  shall,  in  the  option  of  us  or  our  foresaids,  become 
void  and  null,  without  declarator  or  other  process  of  law  to  that  eSeot, 
any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  noturitlistanding.* 


With  entry  as  at  to  be  holden  in 

feu-farm,  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  paying  therefor  our  said  disponees 
to  us  and  our  foresaids  the  yearly  feu-duty  of  sterling 

(in  which  feu-duty  is  included  the  sum  of  sterling  being  the 

commuted  annual  value  of  the  cost  of  making  roads  and  drains). 

B. 

(1)  The  said  A.B.  (the  person  taking  the  feu)  and  his  foresaids  shall 
be  bound  so  far  as  not  already  built  to  erect  and  completely  build 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  term  of  entry  under  these  presents 
and  in  all  time  thereafter  uphold  and  maintain  and  when  necessary 
renew  or  rebuild  upon  the  lot  or  area  of  ground  hereby  disponed  a 
dwelling  house  or  dwelling  houses  with  suitable  offices  of  stone  and  lime 
mortar  and  covered  with  slates  and  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling  in  strict  conformity  with  a  plan  and  elevations 
to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  us  as  Trustees  foresaid  (the  persons 
granting  the  feu)  or  our  foresaids  before  operations  are  commenced :  And 
the  said  A.B.  and  his  foresaids  are  hereby  prohibited  from  using  the  lot 
or  area  of  ground  hereby  disponed  except  for  a  site  for  a  dweUing  house 
or  dweUing  houses  and  offices  and  garden  and  enclosure  walls  and  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  carry  on  upon  the  said  ground  or  in  the 
buUdinge  to  be  erected  thereon  any  chemical  operations,  noxious  or 
noisy  manufactures  or  anything  which  may  be  a  nuisance  or  offensive 
or  cause  annoyance  or  occasion  disturbance  to  any  of  the  neighbouring 
proprietors  or  feuars  declaring  that  we  as  Trustees  foresaid  and  our  fore- 
saids shall  be  the  sole  judges  of  what  may  be  considered  a  nuisance  or 
offensive  or  causing  annoyance  or  occasioning  disturbance  so  far  as  we  or 
they  may  consider  our  interest  or  the  interests  of  our  vassals  affected 
thereby  and  our  or  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  we  or  they  shall  have 
power  to  order  the  rem.oval  of  any  nuisance  or  annoyance  at  the  expense 
of  the  said  A.B.  or  Ms  foresaids. 

*  These  last  words  are  of  no  eflect  in  law. 
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And  also  declaring  that  we  as  Trustees  foresaid  or  our  foresaids  shall 
not  be  liable  for  the  execution  of  any  general  feuing  plan  of  the  lands 
of  which  the  lot  or  area  of  ground  hereby  disponed  forms  a  part  to  any 
extent  nor  for  any  articles  or  conditions  of  feu,  if  any,  which  may  be  in 
use  to  be  submitted  to  feuars  or  inserted  in  their  titles  all  of  which  we 
as  Trustees  foresaid  reserve,  to  ourselves  and  our  foresaids  power  to  alter, 
vary  or  omit,  notwithstanding  that  we  as  Trustees  foresaid  may  have 
previously  granted  Feu  Rights  subject  to  them  or  any  of  them  and  to  lay 
out  the  unfeued  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lot  or  area  of  grcmnd 
hereby  feued  with  streets  or  roads  not  yet  formed  or  otherwise  as  we  as 
Trustees  foresaid  or  our  foresaids  may  think  proper. 


and  declaring  that  we  as  Trustees  foresaid  shall  not  be  bound  to  exhibit 
any  search  for  incumbrances  over  the  estate  of  which  the  lot  or  area  of 
ground  hereby  feued  forms  a  part,  nor  to  clear  the  said  subjects  of  any 
incumbrances  at  present  afiecting  the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 

C. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  villa  feu  contract 
typical  of  others. 

Third. — The  only  buildings  or  erections  which  it  shall  be  competent 
to  the  said  A.B.  and  his  foresaids  to  erect  and  maintain  on  the  said 
piece  of  ground  before  disponed  shall  be  a  semi-detached  villa  dwelling- 
house  and  cellars  and  a  washing  house  therefor  as  aftermentioned, 
which  semi-detached  villa  dwelling-house  shall  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  two  square  storeys  in  height  ab«ve  the  surface  level  of  the  ground, 
shall  front  to  C  street  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  placed  on  a  line  parallel 
to,  but  20  feet  back  from  the  Southwest  line  thereof,  and  the  Northwest 
gable  of  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling-hOuse  shall  be  placed  on 
a  Une  parallel  to  but  10  feet  back  from  the  Southeast  Hne  of  D  street 
aforesaid  as  the  line  of  the  said  last  mentioned  street  shajl  be  fixed 
by  the  said  superior  or  his  foresaids  so  as  to  leave  areas  of  these  res- 
pective breadths  between  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling-house 
and  the  said  streets,  which  areas  shall  remain  unbuilt  on  in  all  time 
coming ;  and  the  front  wall  of  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling- 
house  as  well  as  the  gable  facing  the  North-west  boundary  shall  be 
built  of  stone  and  the  back  wall  shall  be  built  of  brick  finished  with 
rough  cast,  and  before  applying  the  rough  cast  the  joints  shall  be  thor- 
oughly raked  out  and  the  rough  cast  shall  be  put  on  in  two  coats  of 
cement,  each  not  less  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  shall 
then  be  dashed  with  pebbles,  granite  chips  or  other  approved  material ; 
and  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling  house  shall  be  self-contained 
and  shall  be  occupied  by  one  faniilij  tenant  or  occupier  only  and  shaU 
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contain  not  less  than  seven  apartments  of  dimensions  to  he  approved  by 
the  said  Superior  or  his  foresaids  and  the  said  A  B  and  his  foresaids 
shall  be  bound  in  so  far  as  not  already  done,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  first  date  hereof  to  erect  and  thereafter  in  aU  time  coming  to  main- 
tain on  the  said  piece  of  ground  a  semi-detached  viUa  dweUing-house 
of  the  foresaid  description ;  Fourth. — The  foresaid  cellars  and  washing- 
house  shall  be  formed  in  the  lower  flat  of  the  said  semi-detached  villa 
dwelling-house,  and  they  shall  be  used  exclusively  by  the  occupier  of 
the  said  semi-detached  viUa  dweUing-house,  and  complete  plans  and 
elevations  of  every  building  and  erection  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
said  piece  of  ground  or  any  part  thereof  shall,  before  being  proceeded  with 
be  submitted  by  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  to  the  said  Superior  or  his 
foresaids,  or  his  or  their  Factor  for  approval  and  if  approved  of  the  same 
shall  be  signed  by  him  or  them  or  the  said  Factor  and  by  the  said  A  B  or 
his  foresaids  and  these  signed  plans  and  elevations  shall  be  strictly  adhered 
to  in  building,  and  no  building  or  erection  shall  be  erected  on  the  said 
■piece  of  ground  or  any  part  thereof  unless  and  until  the  plans  and  ele- 
vations thereof  have  been  previously  submitted,  approved  of,  and  signed 
as  before  provided,  and  if  any  building  or  erection  shall  be  proceeded 
with  or  erected  thereon  in  contravention  hereof  or  at  variance  with  or 
different  from  any  plans  and  elevations  which  may  have  been  approved 
of  as  aforesaid  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  shall  be  bound  to  take  down 
and  remove  the  same  whenever  required  by  the  said  Superior  or  his  fore- 
saids, and  before  the  foundations  of  any  building  or  erection  is  laid  on 
the  said  piece  of  ground  by  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  he  or  they  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  fourteen  days  previous  intimation  to  the  said  Superior 
or  his  foresaids  or  his  or  their  Factor  for  the  time  of  the  intention  to 
lay  the  same  so  as  to  prevent  any  encroachment  beyond  the  boundaries 
before  specified  or  building  disconform  to  the  conditions  herein  con- 
tained ;  Fifth. — It  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  said  A  B  or  his  fore- 
saids to  erect,  maintain  or  use  upon  the  said  piece  of  ground  be- 
fore disponed,  or  any  part  thereof,  any  steam  engine,  foundry, 
smithy,  gas  works,  glasswork,  tan  work,  soap  work,  candle  work, 
rope  work;  flask  work,  felt  work,  chemical  work,  bone  burning  work, 
copper  work,  brass  work,  dye  work,  glue  work,  coach  work,  flour  miU, 
powder  magazine  or  powder,  cotton,  wooUen,  worsted  or  paper  miQ, 
or  manufactory,  sugar  refinery,  charring  house,  slaughter  house,  dis- 
tillery, brewery,  pottery,  sawmill,  cooperage,  workshop,  warehouse 
or  any  other  public  or  private  work  or  manufactory  or  a  stable  coach- 
house, byre,  dairy,  bam,  cowshed,  pig  house  or  piggery,  nor  shall  it 
be  competent  to  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  to  form  a  railway  or 
tramway  on  the  said  piece  of  ground  or  any  part  thereof  or  to  use  the 
same  or  any  part  thereof  for  a  mineral  depot,  manure  depot,  wood  yard, 
builders  yard,  or  slater's  yard,  or  as  a  quarry,  sand  pit,  clay  pit,  brick 
or  tile  work,  or  in  any  way  or  for  any  purpose,  other  than  as  herein- 
before specified,  or  that  may  be  deemed  a  nuisance ;  Sixth.-^And  the 
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said  A  B  and  his  foresaids  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Councillors  of  the  Burgh  of  ,  as  at  the  date  of  his 
entry  to  the  said  piece  of  ground  as  after  specified  the  sum  of  £18  5s.lOJd. 
BterHng,  being  the  rateable  proportion  applicable  to  the  said  piece  of 
ground  hereby  disponed  of  the  coat  already  incurred  by  the  said  Provost 
Magistrates  and  Councillors  of  the  said  Burgh  in  the  leveUing  and 
temporary  formation  of  C  street  aforesaid  and  in  constructing  foot- 
paths and  a  sewer  therein  with  interest  thereon  and  the  said  A  B  and 
his  foresaids  shall  further  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  said  Provost  Magis- 
trates and  Councillors  of  the  said  Burgh  a  proportion  correspondicg 
to  the  frontage  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  to  C  street  aforesaid  rateably 
to  the  frontage  of  the  feuable  land  in  that  street  as  particularly  de- 
fined in  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  said  Superior  of  the 
first  part  and  the  said  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Councillors  of  the  said 
Burgh  of  the  second  part  dated  of  any  further  sums 
which  may  be  expended  by  the  said  Provost,  Magistrates  and  Councillors 
of  the  said  Burgh  for  formation  of  C  street  or  for  further  construction 
of  the  said  footpaths  therein,  as  also  to  make  and  form  or  pay  for  making 
and  forming  and  completing  to  the  extent  of  one  half  its  width  D  street 
aforesaid  and  to  make  and  form  or  pay  for  making  and  forming  a  foot 
pavement  along  the  said  street  and  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  therein  and  that  opposite  to  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  in  so 
far  as  the  same  extends  or  may  extend  along  the  said  street ;  Seventh. — 
It  is  hereby  provided  that  in  case  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  shall 
encroach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  as  herein- 
before specified  or  build  any  walls  or  erections  which  enclose  or  encroach 
upon  C  street  or  D  street  aforesaid  or  on  the  adjoining  grounds  such 
enclosure  walls  or  erections  shall  stand  at  his  or  their  risk  and  he  or 
they  shall  be  obliged,  whenever  required,  without  any  warning  or  recourse 
for  expenses  or  damages  to  remove  from  the  ground  encroached  upon, 
however  long  it  may  have  been  possessed  and  to  take  down  and  remove 
the  said  walls  or  erections,  and  in  the  event  of  his  or  their  delaying 
or  failing  to  do  so  the  said  walls  or  erections  may  be  taken  down  and 
removed  at  his  or  their  expense  by  the  Provost,  Magistrates  and  Coun- 
cillors of  the  said  Burgh  or  the  said  Superior  or  his  foresaids ;  Eighth—, 
It  is  hereby  expressly  provided  that  no  subfeu  to  be  made  or  granted 
by  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  others 
before  disponed  or  any  part  thereof  shall  in  any  way  limit  or  prejudice 
the  rights  privileges  and  remedies  of  the  said  Superior  and  his  foresaids 
as  Superiors  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  others  or  the  burdens, 
conditions,  provisions,  declarations,  restrictions,  prohibitions,  •  obli- 
gations, and  others  herein  contained,  all  of  which  shall  continue  in 
full  force  ^  and  effect  in  the  same  way  as  it  no  subfeu  had  been 
made  or  granted,  which  conditions,  provisions,  declarations,  restriotione, 
prohibitions,  obligations,  feuduties  and  others  before  and  after  specified 
are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  real  burdens  on  the  said  piece 
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of  ground  and  others  before  disponed,  and  real  conditions  of  this  Feu 
right  thereto  and  as  such  shall  be  duly  observed  paid  and  performed 
by  the  said  A  B  and  his  foresaids  and  shall  be  inserted  or  referred  to  in 
statutory  form  in  every  future  Charter,  Disposition,  Conveyance, 
Subfeu  right  and  Deed  of  Investiture  of  the  said  f)iece  of  ground  and 
others  or  any  part  thereof  under  the  pain  of  nuUity.  And  it  is  hereby 
likewise  declared  that  the  vassal  or  vassals  in  the  said  piece  of  ground 
and  others  shall  be  bound  to  free  and  relieve  the  said  Superior  and  his 
foresaids  of  the  whole  public  and  parish  burdens  exigible  therefrom 
from  and  after  the  foresaid  date  of  entry  and  also  to  answer  and  com- 
pear at  all  Rent  Courts  to  be  holden  by  the  said  Superior  or  his  foresaids 
or  his  or  their  Factor  in  his  or  their  names. 


Section  IV.~UNREASONABLE   RESTRICTIONS  IN  FEU 
CHARTERS. 

In  various  instances  the  restrictions  in  feu  charters  operate 
in  a  manner  which  can  scarcely  be  described  as  other  than 
inequitable.  In  one  class  of  case,  the  conditions  are  inequitable 
from  the  making  of  the  contract.  Further,  as  shown  in  the 
examples  quoted  in  the  previous  section,  the  superior  (or  his 
agent)  is  generally  the  person  who  is  to  decide  in  the  case 
of  any  dispute  between  the  superior  and  the  feuar  as  to  whether 
the  latter  has  fulfilled  his  obligations.  It  is,  at  best,  difficult 
to  accept  any  man  as  a  satisfactory  judge  in  a  dispute  to 
which  he  is  a  principal  party. 

In  some  cases  landowners  stipulate  that  no  buildings  shall 
be  erected  unless  each  house  exceeds  a  certain  value.  While 
the  object  of  this  restriction  may  be  either  to  preserve  the 
amenity  or  to  provide  sufficient  security  for  the  feu  duty, 
if  it  is  made  operative  over  a  wide  area,  as  sometimes  happens, 
it  may  result  in  great  hardship.  It  may  have  the  efiect  of 
preventing  the  erection  of  houses  suitable  for  working  class 
people  and  others  of  limited  means  in  localities  and  under 
circumstances  where  no  damage  would  be  done  to  the  amenity. 

Stipulations  also  are  generally  inserted  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  buildings,  e.g.,  that  they  should  be  built  with  poUshed 
stone  and  that  the  building  plans  should  be  approved  by 
the  superior.    These  restrictions  sometimes  prove  unreasonable, 
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and  prevent  the  erection  of  houses  desirable  in  the  com- 
munity's  interest  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
of  the  superior  or  his  agents.  There  are  cases  where  a  land- 
owner will  only  grant  feus  for  houses  if  the  person  building 
the  house  is  to  occupy  it  himself,  the  object  presumably  being 
to  discourage  the  speculative  builder.  The  effect  of  this, 
however,  is  that  the  person  whose  means  will  only  permit 
him  to  rent  a  house  or  who  does  not  desire  to  sink  his  money 
in  a  purchase  is  precluded  from  obtaining  a  house  at  all  in 
that  locaHty. 

With  regard  to  restrictions  it  should  be  noticed  that  as 
a  rule  the  landowner's  interest  coincides  with  that  of  the 
community.  For  example,  where  a  district  is  suitable  for 
residential  purposes  and  is  developed  for  such  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  parties  to  preserve  the  amenity.  There  are  cases, 
however,  where  the  landowner  does  not  take  that  view. 
He  may  be  pressed  for  money  at  the  moment ;  he  may  be 
indifferent  to  the  future  ;  he  may  be  lacking  in  ordinary 
foresight,  and  he  may  thus  deal  with  his  land  in  a  way  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  but  also 
to  the  prejudice  ultimately  of  the  interest  of  his  estate. 

The  provision  in  feu  contracts  of  restrictions  on  the  class 
of  buildings,  and  the  prohibition  of  industries  likely  to  cause 
a  nuisance,  might  be  a  sufficiently  effective  means  of  pie- 
serving  the  amenity  of  a  district  provided  that  the  right  of 
imposing  the  restriction  were  properly  exercised.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  present  system  as  a  means  of  preserving  amenity 
is  that  this  right  is  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  superior, 
and  is  in  some  cases  arbitrarily  exercised. 

There  are  many  instances  where  a  change  in  the  local 
conditions  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  fulfil  restrictions 
imposed  by  superiors.  In  one  area  of  a  large  town,  for  ex- 
ample, a  portion  of  the  estate  of  one  proprietor,  extending 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  acres,  was  sold  by  him  subject  to  re- 
strictions under  which  only  houses  containing  four  rooms 
and  kitchen  could  be  erected  fronting  certain  roads  which 
bounded  the  area  sold.  The  proprietor  later  sold  the  re- 
mainder of  his  estate  without  restriction,  but  assigned  to  the 
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purchaser  the  right  to  enforce  the  restrictions  on  the  area 
previously  sold.  The  purchaser  thereafter  erected  many  tene- 
ments of  houses  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  and  one  room  and 
kitchen,  some  of  which  are  directly  opposite  the  restricted 
ground.  The  owners  of  the  restricted  area  have  endeavoured 
unsuccessfully  to  have  the  restrictions  removed.  The  character 
of  the  locality  has  entirely  changed,  and  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  would  make  the  ground  available  for  building 
two  room  and  kitchen  houses,  for  which  there  is  a  constant 
demand.  To  comply  with  the  restrictions  and  erect  houses 
of  four  rooms  and  kitchen  in  a  locality  where  tlie  demand  i^ 
for  houses  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  would  only  entail  a  heavy 
financial  loss  on  the  proprietors. 

While  stringent  restrictions  are  often  injurious,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  great  hardship  is  sometimes  caused  through 
the  failure  of  superiors  to  impose  useful  restrictions  against 
buildings  of  an  unsuitable  nature,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  amenity  of  a  district  may  be  destroyed.  For  example, 
villas  or  cottages  -may  be  erected  in  a  certain  area  and  at 
a  later  date  the  adjoining  ground  may  be  feued  oS  for  the 
erection  of  works  or  factories,  with  the  result  that  the  houses 
may  be  overshadowed  by  unsightly  buildings  of  great  height. 
In  many  cases  this  has  seriously  depreciated  the  value  of 
houses  and  caused  heavy  loss  to  people  who  have  bought 
the  houses  they  live  in,  and  also  to  those  who  have  invested 
in  residential  property.  The  risk  of  loss  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  amenity  being  preserved  have  undoubtedly  deterred 
people  from  buying  houses. 

In  a  residential  district  there  is  no  question  more  important 
than  the  preservation  of  amenity,  and  reasonable  restrictions 
for  this  end  ought  not  only  to  be  upheld,  but  strengthened. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  owners  are  the  best 
parties  to  maintain  the  amenity.  The  general  experience  is 
that  restrictive  conditions  are  modified  by  landowners  when 
by  doing  so  they  can  dispose  of  their  land.  (See,  for  example, 
the  clauses  in  the  feu  charter  quoted  in  Section  III.,  where 
the  superior  reserves  power  to  vary,  alter,  and  depart  from 
the  feuing  plans.) 
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An  owner  who  has  feued  a  part  of  an  area  for  better  class 
property  and  finds,  subsequently,  that  the  demand  for  such 
property  is  more  limited  than  he  expected,  is,  if  he  is  free  to 
do  so,  under  considerable  inducement  to  feu  off  the  remainder 
on  the  best  terms  he  can  obtain  regardless  of  the  amenity 
of  the  part  already  feued.  The  preservation  of  the  amenity 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  coincide  with  his  immediate  financial 
interest  may  be  no  direct  concern  of  his.  The  parties 
mainly  interested  may  be  the  previous  purchasers,  and  not 
infrequently  restrictions  have  been  imposed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of,  and  in  favour  of,  previous  purchasers  who  desire 
naturally  to  protect  their  amenity.  Such  restrictions  are 
often  a  valuable  asset  to  cities.  In  the  case  of  the  PoUok- 
shields  villa  district  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  the  setting  apart 
of  a  large  area  of  land  for  good  class  villa  property  is  probably 
for  the  benefit  of  the  City  as  a  whole.  It  is  undoubtedly 
vmreasonable  that  a  man  who  acquires,  say,  a  villa  property 
for  residence  in  a  neighbourhood  on  the  understanding  that 
his  amenity  will  be  maintained,  should  discover,  in  fact, 
after  a  few  years,  that  the  amenity  is  depreciated  by  build- 
ings which  could  equally  well  be  placed  elsewhere.  He  suffers 
a  real  loss  in  the  diminished  value  of  his  property,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  that  this  should  happen,  if,  in  fact,  the  other 
buildings  could  as  well  be  erected  in  localities  where  they 
would  be  of  equal  utiUty  and  quite  as  desirable  to  the  people 
using  them  and  have  no  depreciating  influence  on  the 
property  of  others.  The  effect  is  worse,  of  course,  where 
factories  or  works  of  an  objectionable  character  from  a  resi- 
dential point  of  view  are  erected.  The  essential  defect  of  the 
present  system  is  that  the  landowner  (or  a  neighbouring  land- 
owner) may  be  under  greater  financial  inducements  to  depre- 
ciate an  existing  amenity  than  to  maiatain  it.  The  main- 
tenance and  protection  of  the  amenity  is  essentially  a  corporate 
consideration. 

The  provisions  of  the  Town  Planning  Act  are  available  to 
Local  Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  preserving 
amenity,  and  of  preventing  the  evil  effects  of  haphazard  and 
ill-considered  building ;  but,  unfortunately,  many  authorities 
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have  been  very  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  powers.  It 
is  therefore  all  the  more  disappointing  to  find  that,  although 
the  Act  has  been  in  force  now  for  four  years,  buildings  are 
being  erected  in  residential  districts  which  are  quite  incon- 
sistent with  any  reasonable  town  planning  scheme. 

In  many  cases  restrictions  which  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
position were  reasonable  provisions  for  preserving  the  amenity 
become  obsolete  in  course  of  time  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  locality.  With  the  expansion  of  a 
town  the  business  area  may  extend  into  a  district  which  was 
originally  feued  off  for  private  residences,  and  it  may  become 
desirable  to  have  the  building  restrictions  modified  or  removed. 
Superiors  as  a  rule  do  not  in  such  cases  insist  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  the  restrictions,  and,  in  fact,  the  law  is  that  they  have 
only  a  right  to  maintain  the  restrictions  if  they  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  to  do  so.  The  onus,  however,  is  placed  upon 
the  vassal  to  establish  that  the  superior  has  ceased  to  have 
any  interest,  and  the  Law  Courts  will  recognise  the  superior's 
right  to  object,  however  slight  his  interest  may  be. 

The  chief  difficulties  are  that :  (a)  an  expensive  litigation 
in  the  Court  of  Session  may  be  necessary  before  it  can  be 
determined  whether  a  restriction  is  enforceable  or  not,  and 
thus  the  tendency  is  for  a  restriction  to  remain  operative  long 
after  it  has  become  obsolete  because  no  one  may  take  the 
risk  of  testing  the  point ;  (b)  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  the  superior,  so  that  a  superior  who  has  not  permitted  any 
deviation  from  the  original  plan  or  schema  is  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion; (c)  an  interest  to  maintain  the  restrictions,  however 
slight  it  may  be,  is  sufficient  justification  for  maintaining 
them  even  though  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  interest 
of  the  community  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  them  removed 
upon  payment  of  reasonable  compensation. 

Again,  neighbouring  feuars  from  the  same  superior  may 
have  a  legal  right  to  enforce  restrictions  if  this  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  their  respective  contracts  either  expressly  or  by 
reasonable  implication  from  some  reference  to  a  common 
felling  plan  or  scheme  of  building,  or,  if  there  is  a  mutual  agree- 
ment among  the  feuars  themselves.     A  neighbouring  feuar  is 
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not,  however,  in  as  strong  a  position  as  the  superior  because 
he  cannot  enforce  a  common  restriction  without  proving  that 
he  has  an  interest  to  do  so,  i.e.,  the  onus  in  this  case  is  on  the 
party  endeavouring  to  retain  the  restrictions.  Accordingly, 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  restrictions  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  do  so  in  the  general  interest. 

So  far  as  the  removal  of  unreasonable  restrictive  conditions 
in  feu  charters,  etc.,  is  concerned,  we  are  of  opinion  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  have  them  modified  in  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  on  equitable  conditions,  where  in  fact  their 
continuance  is  clearly  undesirable  in  the  general  interest.  All 
the  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
difierent  interests  concerned  dealt  with  equitably. 

Further,  the  feuars  themselves  are  sometimes  the  most 
difficult  people  to  deal  with.  Questions  often  arise  with  feuars 
who  object  to  erections  made  by  their  neighbours  upon  their 
feus,  and  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  superior.  One  man 
wishes  to  erect  a  building  upon  his  back  ground  which  will 
shut  out  the  view  of  his  neighbour.  The  latter  appeals  to 
the  superior,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the 
superior  has  rights  to  interfere.  Sometimes  a  feuar  may  be 
determined  to  erect  buildings  on  his  feu  without  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  his  neighbours.  He  likes  his  own  amenity 
to  be  preserved,  but  has  much  less  consideration  for  that  of 
his  neighbour. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  we  are  clear  that  two  guiding 
principles  should  overrule  others  : 

(1)  That  the  preservation  of  the  amenity  is  really  a 
communal  concern  and  cannot  be  entrusted  solely  to 
the  superior. 

(2)  That  reasonable  facilities  ought  to  be  provided  for 
a  variation  by  judicial  procedure  of  conditions  which  are 
clearly  obsolete  or  imreasonable,  on  terms  equitable  to 
the  interests  concerned. 

As  regards  areas  being  feued,  we  are  of  opinion  that  as  town 
planning  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  cases,  inequitable 
or  unreasonable  conditions  in  feu  charters  should,  in  the  first 
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instance,  be  dealt  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  town  planning 
scheme.  Any  landowner  or  person  interested  should  be 
allowed  an  appeal  to  a  court  against  the  exclusion  of  any 
conditions  which  he  considered  it  advisable  to  have  inserted. 


Section      v.— CREATION      OF     GROUND      BURDENS      IN 
EXCESS   OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE   LAND— GROUND 

ANNUALSj 

While  the  usual  methods  of  transferring  land  under  burden 
of  an  annual  payment  is  by  Feu  Charter  or  Feu  Contract, 
there  is  another  method  which  requires  some  consideration, 
viz.,  the  transfer  of  land  under  burden  of  a  ground  annual. 
Where  lands  could  not  be  sub-feued  by  the  proprietors  and 
it  was  desired  to  sell  them  for  an  annual  payment  the  device 
was  adopted  of  transferring  them  by  a  Deed  known  as  a 
contract  of  ground  annual.  This  Deed  consists  of  two  parts. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a  disposition  by  the  proprietor  or  seller 
of  the  ground  to  the  disponee  or  purchaser  under  burden  of 
a  reserved  ground  annual  or  perpetual  annuity  payable  at 
certain  fixed  periods  (generally  half  yearly  at  Whitsunday 
and  Martinmas),  and  also  containing  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  upon  which  the  ground  is  to  be  held  and  in  the 
second  part  the  disponee  obhges  himself  personally  to  pay 
the  ground  annual,  and  he  also  dispones  the  ground  back  to 
the  seller  in  security  of  the  obligation. 

A  contract  of  ground  annual  may  still  require  to  be  used 
where  lands  have  increased  in  value  and  are  held  under  pro- 
hibitions against  sub-infeudation  created  before  the  Con- 
veyancing Act,  1874  :  but  while  its  original  purpose  was  to 
overcome  a  difficulty  in  granting  a  feudal  title  it  is  now  more 
often  used  to  serve  a  different  purpose  in  cases  where  a  sub-feu 
could  be  granted. 

In  the  large  cities  it  has  become  a  very  common  practice  for 
builders,  with  the  object  of  financing  their  operations,  to  create 
ground  burdens   in  the  form  of  ground  annuals,  which  are 
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largely  in  excess  of  the  rates  at  which  the  land  is  feued.  A 
"  minus "  site  value  may  arise  when  a  ground  annual  is 
created  in  this  way. 

These  burdens  have  no  relation  to  the  land  value  but 
depend  upon  the  rental  of  the  developed  subjects. 

They  are  perpetual  annual  payments  secured  on  the  property 
and  are  not  redeemable  (unless  the  Deed  stipulates  for  redemp- 
tion). As  soon  as  they  are  created  they  can  be  sold.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  explanation  of  their  existence.  The 
builder  commonly  disposes  of  them  for  cash  as  soon  as  they 
are  created,  and  so  finances  his  operations  :  he  obtains  this 
money  at  an  earlier  stage  in  building  the  premises  and  also 
secures  this  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  a  bond  or 
mortgage.  He  thus  secures  what  is  practically  a  first  mort- 
gage on  easy  terms.  The  ground  annual  has  also  the  advan- 
tage over  a  mortgage  that  it  is  perpetual  and  never  requires 
to  be  renewed,  whereas  a  mortgage  may  be  called  up  and  has 
to  be  replaced  at  the  borrower's  expense. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  feu  duty  and  the  ground  annual 
added  together  usually  run  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of 
the  gross  rental  of  a  tenement  property  and  there  is  generally 
provision  for  a  duplicand  every  nineteenth  or  twenty-first 
year. 

Thus  a  four-storey  tenement  with  a  gross  rental  of  £200 
may  be  erected  on  a  plot  of  ground  for  which  the  builder  pays 
a  feu  duty  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  annum  for  the  plot.  The 
builder  may  create  a  ground  annual  of  £15  to  £20  per  annum, 
which  is  a  charge  upon  the  property  ranking  after  the  feu  duty. 

The  builder  could  sell  the  ground  annual  (i.e.,  the  right  to 
exact  this  annual  payment)  formerly  at  up  to  and  even  over 
thirty-one  years'  purchase,  but  now  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  years'  purchase. 

Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  first  bond  or  mortgage  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  heritable  property  is  an  authorised 
trustee  investment,  and  that  a  builder  can  obtain  a  bond  to 
this  extent  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  for  such  securities. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  of  course  taken  subject  to  any 
prior  burden,  such  as  feu  duty  and  ground  annual.    It  thus 
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appears  that  by  creating  a  ground  annual  a  builder  can 
obtain  advances  on  the  most  favourable  terms  over  his  property 
and  to  a  larger  extent  than  otherwise.  It  is  held  by  builders 
that  the  creation  of  ground  annuals  through  more  economical 
financing  of  building  has  led  to  the  reduction  of  rents.  The 
point  is  that  the  money  reahsed  from  the  sale  of  the  ground 
annual  is  equivalent,  financially  to  a  mortgage,  with  the 
advantage  over  a  mortgage  that,  being  perpetual,  there  is  no 
expense  of  replacing  it  and  being  so  highly  secured  the  rate 
of  interest  is  lower. 

When  the  builder  realises  the  ground  annual  he  can  sell 
the  property  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  building,  part  of 
his  profit  being  contained  in  the  ground  annual :  the  pur- 
chaser, of  course,  being  required  to  pay  the  groimd  annual 
yearly. 

It  is  argued  sometimes  that  if  feu  duties  were  low  it  would 
result  merely  in  the  creation  of  larger  groimd  annuals.  How- 
ever, if  land  generally  could  be  acquired  at  low  rates  then 
ground  annuals  in  excess  of  these  rates  could  only  be  created 
on  the  security  of  the  buildings — not  the  land. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the 
creation  of  ground  annuals  might,  by  collusion  between  the 
landowner  and  the  builder,  be  used  as  a  device  to  defeat  the 
benefits  of  any  restraint  over  the  rates  and  conditions  of 
feuing,  and,  supposing  such  restraint  were  imposed,  some 
provision  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  render  this  impossible. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  builder  may  instead  of  creating 
ground  annuals  create  feu  duties  to  serve  a  similar  purpose, 
viz.,  as  a  means  of  financing  his  operations.  For  example, 
the  builder  may  acquire  an  acre  of  ground  at  an  annual  feu  duty 
of  £60  an  acre.  He  divides  his  acre  into  five  plots  and  the 
feu  duty  of  £60  is  allocated  upon  three  of  these,  each  being 
subject  to  £20  of  feu  duty.  Upon  the  remaining  two  plots 
he  may  create  an  additional  feu  duty  of  say  £20  each,  payable 
to  hiroself  or  his  nominee.  These  additional  feu  duties  he 
is  able  to  sell.    Thus  the  acre  of  ground  is  subject  to  a  burden 
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of  £100  per  annum,  but  as  £60  per  annum  was  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  additional  £40  is  secured  by  the  buildings.  This 
additional  £40  of  feu  duty  created  by  the  builder,  is,  like  the 
ground  annual,  of  the  nature  of  a  first  mortgage. 


Section  VI.— CASUALTIES  AND  DUPLICATIONS. 

By  the  strict  doctrines  of  the  old  feudal  system  the  original 
vassal  in  whose  favour  the  Feu  Charter  had  been  granted 
could  not  transfer  his  holding  without  the  consent  of  the 
superior.  Before  any  successor  of  the  original  vassal  could 
complete  his  title  he  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  superior  and 
the  superior  was  only  bound  to  accept  the  heir  indicated  in 
the  Charter.  This  strict  rule  was  relaxed  by  certain  old  Acts 
which  provided  that  the  superior  was  bound  to  receive  a 
singular  successor,  i.e.,  a  person  who  was  not  the  heir,  on 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  net  rents  of  the  subjects. 
Except  in  exceptional  circumstances  the  superior  could  not 
compel  payment  until  the  death  of  the  vassal  whom  he  had 
last  accepted.  This  payment  is  known  as  a  "  composition.'* 
When  the  successor  to  the  feu  was  the  heir  of  the  last  vassal 
he  had  to  pay  the  superior  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  feu  duty 
known  as  "  relief."  Eehef  and  composition  are  casual  pay- 
ments falling  in  at  uncertain  times  and  are  known  as  casualties. 

By  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  of  1874,  it  was  declared 
unlawful  to  stipulate  for  casual  payments  in  feus  granted 
after  the  commencement  of  that  Act  and  in  such  feus  none  were 
to  be  payable  ex  lege. 

In  feus  granted  prior  to  the  Act,  however,  the  casualties 
of  rehef  and  composition  still  remained  exigible.  The  Act 
gave  the  vassals  power  to  redeem  the  casualties  on  certain 
terms ;  but  no  power  was  given  to  superiors  to  compel  re- 
demption. The  terms  of  redemption  involved,  in  the  case  of 
subjects  of  value,  the  making  of  a  single  payment  of  a  sub- 
stantial sum  (one  and  a  half  or  two  and  a  half  times  a  year's 
net  rents)  in  addition  to  paying  any  casualty  which  was  due 
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at  the  time.  Probably  as  a  result  of  this  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion provided  by  the  Act  has  only  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  a  Kmited  extent  and  a  large  proportion  of  feus  granted 
prior  to  1874  are  still  subject  to  these  casualties. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act,  1874, 
it  has  become  a  very  general  practice  for  superiors  to  stipulate 
for  payment  (in  addition  to  the  annual  feu  duty)  of  a  sum 
(a  year's  feu  duty  or  double  of  a  year's  feu  duty)  at  definite 
intervals  of  more  than  one  year  (generally  on  the  expiry  of 
every  nineteenth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty-fifth  year).  These 
payments  are  known  as  "  duplicands." 

In  contracts  of  ground  annual  it  is  also  the  general  practice 
to  stipulate  for  payment  of  duplicands. 

As  "  duphcands "  are  payable  at  definite  intervals  they 
are  not  struck  at  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  1874  Act ;  but 
coming  as  they  do  at  long  intervals,  the  vassal  is  apt  to  over- 
look them  and  consider  the  annual  payment  of  the  feu  duty  or 
ground  annual  only.  They  are  consequently  felt  to  be  a 
severe  hardship. 

A  very  desirable  reform  is  proposed  by  the  Feudal  Casualties 
(Scotland)  Bill  presented  by  the  former  Lord  Advocate  (Lord 
Strathclyde),  and  we  consider  that  effect  should  be  given  to 
this  Bill. 

This  Bill  includes  "  duplicands "  under  the  definition  of 
casualties.  It  prohibits  the  stipulation  for  casualties  in  any 
future  feus  (including  contracts  of  ground  annual)  and  in  the 
case  of  existing  feus  it  provides  for  the  redemption  of  casualties, 
the  measure  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  1874  Act  being,  with 
certain  modifications,  adopted  in  the  Bill.  It,  however, 
remedies  defects  in  that  Act  by  giving  (1)  the  option  to  the 
vassal  of  having  the  redemption  money  converted  into  an 
annual  payment  to  be  added  to  the  feu  duty  or  ground  annual ; 
(2)  power  to  the  superior  to  compel  redemption.  The  power 
to  redeem  may  be  exercised  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  and  on  the  expiry  of  that 
period  all  casualties  shall  be  held  to  be  extinguished  or  dis- 
charged, 

2A 
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Section  VII.— POWER  TO  REDEEM  OR  APPORTION  FEU 
DUTIES  AND  GROUND  ANNUALS. 
A  feu  duty  is  in  itself  perpetual,  but  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  cases  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  in  which  the  feuar  has  the 
right  to  redeem  generally  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.  It 
appears  that  advantage  is  not  usually  taken  of  this  pro- 
vision. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  a  right  to  redeem  would  be  of  advantage, 
for  instance,  an  area  is  feued  for  a  private  dwelling  house 
with  extensive  grounds.  In  the  course  of  time  the  character 
of  the  neighbourhood  changes  and  the  house  is  no  longer 
suitable.  The  proprietor  proceeds  to  lay  out  the  ground  for 
general  building  purposes.  He  may  require  to  put  streets 
through  it  and  to  re-arrange  it.  The  feu  duty,  however,  attaches 
to  every  portion  of  the  land  and  it  is  often  very  inconvenient 
to  re-arrange  the  building  scheme  with  the  overhead  feu  duty. 
It  would  be  a  convenience  if  the  feu  duty  could  be  bought 
up  or  else  re-apportioned  on  the  property  as  altered.  We 
consider  therefore  that  in  the  case  of  all  feu  duties  they  might 
after  the  lapse  of  such  time  as  the  character  of  the  neighbour- 
hood changes,  be  redeemable  in  the  option  of  the  feuar  upon 
terms  to  be  arranged  and,  failing  this,  as  might  be  fixed  by  an 
impartial  arbitration,  upon  the  footing  of  the  owner  of  the 
feu  duty  getting  fair  compensation,  restrictions  being  main- 
tained as  far  as  considered  necessary.  In  addition,  power 
should  be  given  for  the  apportionment,  on  the  application  of 
the  vassal,  of  the  feu  duty  between  the  different  properties, 
the  superior's  interest  being  equitably  treated ;  so  that  the 
procedure  could  be  by  this  method  if  desired  instead  of  by 
purchase. 

Section  VIII.— FEUING  CONDITIONS  IN  DISTRICTS  WHERE 
THERE  ARE  MINERAL  WORKINGS. 

In  many  of  the  mining  districts  superiors  when  feuing  ofE 
ground,  reserve  the  power  to  work  the  minerals,  and  to 
lower  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  being  liable  to 
compensate  the  vassal  for  any  damage  to  buildings  erected 
by  hiin  on  the  surface.    In  many  of  the  mining  districts  it 
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is  impossible  to  get  a  feu  on  any  other  condition.  This  con- 
dition is  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship  in  these  districts,  and  it  is 
an  additional  hardship  that  the  superior  stipulates  that 
the  buildings  are  to  be  kept  in  repair  and  maintained  suffi- 
ciently to  secure  the  feu  duty,  although  his  own  acts  or  the 
operations  of  his  mineral  tenants  may  be  the  means  of  render- 
ing the  buildings  uninhabitable. 

The  grievance  is  not  confined  to  the  owners  of  private 
dwelling  houses  :  it  applies  as  well  to  the  case  of  large  industrial 
undertakings,  pubUc  halls,  schools,  and  other  buildings. 
In  the  former  case,  however,  the  hardship  is  more  pronounced, 
as  the  small  feuar  who  has  invested  his  capital  in  building 
or  purchasing  a  dwelhng  house  is  often  unable  to  meet  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  repairing  the  damaged  fabric  and  is  prevented, 
also,  from  borrowing  money  upon  the  building  owing  to  the 
poor  security  he  has  to  offer.  It  is  not  practicable  to  suggest 
as  a  remedy  that  they  should  buy  the  minerals  in  the  land 
necessary  to   make  secure  individual  houses. 

This  grievance  is  found  over  a  wide  area  and  especially  in 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  In  the  Motherwell  and  Hamilton 
districts  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  subsidence  through 
mineral  workings  with  great  resulting  loss  to  the  feuars  through 
damage  to  buildings.  Water  pipes  and  sewers  have  been 
broken,  with  consequent  flooding  of  houses  and  risks  to  pubhc 
health.  {See  reports  on  housing  in  Motherwell  and  Bathgate, 
pp  359-60). 

The  following  is  a  typical  form  of  the  conditions  contained 
in  feu  contracts  and  building  leases. 

Typical  CLAtrsB  in  Feu  Contracts  on  Estates  whbkb 

THERE   ARE   MINERAL   WORKINGS. 

But  excepting  and  reserving  always  to  the  Superiors  all  iron- 
stone, coal,  fireclay,  marie,  shale  and  limestone,  and  all  mines, 
metals,  minerals  and  stone  of  every  description  {all  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  '  reserved  minerals ')  in  or  under  the  ground 
hereby  feued,  with  power  to  the  Superiors  and  their  tacksmen 
or  others  in  their  name  to  work,  win  and  carry  away  the  reserved 
minerals  (excepting  building  stone)  and  to  do  everything  necessary 
for  working,  winning  and  carrying  away  the  same  (including  power 
to  lower  (he  surface  of  the  said  ground),  but" the  Superiors  arid  their 
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tacksmen  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sink  pita  on  the  ground  hereby 
'feued,  and  in  the  event  of  any  damage  (whether  by  subsidence  or 
otherwise)  being  caused  to  the  ground  hereby  feued  or  to  the 
buildings  erected  or  to  be  erected  thereon  or  to  the  water  with 
which  the  same  may  be  supplied  or  to  the  drainage  thereof,  or 
in  any  manner  of  way  by  or  through  the  past  or  future  workings  of 
the  reserved  minerals  under  or  near  the  ground  hereby  feued,  no 
claim  for  damage  or  recompense  shall  on  such  account  lie  or  be 
competent  to  the  said  disponees  against  the  Superiors  or  their 
tacksmen  or  other  persons  deriving  right  from  them." 

The  Feu  Contract  further  contains  a  provision  that  the  feuar 
shall  be  bound  "  to  erect  and  maintain  in  all  time  coming"  buildings 
sufficient  to  secure  the  feu  duty. 

As  the  available  land  in  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
proprietors,  the  people  who  have  to  hve  there  for  the  purpose 
of  their  work  cannot  obtain  access  to  land  on  better  terms. 

The  one-sidedness  of  the  bargain  has  long  been  an  acute 
grievance. 

It  was  fully  considered  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Feus  and 
Building  Leases,  1894,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
their  Report  {Parliamentary  Paper,  238,  1894.)  Among  other 
members  of  this  Committee  were  the  then  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  (afterwards  Lord  Kinross),  Sir  Charles 
Pearson  (afterwards  Lord  Pearson)  and  Mr.  Thos.  Shaw  (now 
Lord  Shaw.) 

The  grievance  felt  in  the  Motherwell  and  Hamilton  districts 
and  other  places  is  that  in  consequence  of  all  the  available  building 
land  being  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  proprietors,  persons 
whose  businesses  compel  them  to  hve  and  work  there  are  obUged 
to  take  feus  on  such  terms  as  the  proprietors  may  dictate.  •  They 
complain  that  they  should,  by  the  terms  of  their  feu  grants,  be 
bound  not  only  to  erect,  but  to  maintain,  buildings  upon  the 
surface,  and  yet  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  these 
buildings  being  seriously  injured,  and  possibly  destroyed,  without 
their  receiving  any  compensation,  and  further  that,  although  this 
injury  or  destruction  might  occur  time  after  time,  they  would,  by 
the  terms  of  their  feu  grants,  be  bound  as  often  to  re-ereot  the 
buildings.  It  appears  to  the  Committee  to  be  established  that  the 
grievance  is  serious,  operating  hardly  upon  individuals  as  well  as 
pubUc  bodies,  and  likely  to  create  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
"  the  law  which  permits  such  things.  The  grievance  seems  to  be 
confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  area,  practically  to  the  western 
coalfields  of  Scotland. 
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It  was  at  one  time  made  a  question  whether  the  stipulations  of 
such  grants  did  not  involve  such  repugnancy  as  to  liberate 
the  feuars  from  their  obligations  under  them,  but  in  the  case  of 
Buchanan  v.  Andrew,  11  M.  (H.L.),  p.  13,  it  was  authoritatively 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that,  as  the  contracts  were  volun- 
tarily entered  into,  they  must  receive  efEect  according  to  their 
terms,  however  great  the  hardship  might  be.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  damage  done  to  the  buildings,  it  was  alleged 
that  gas  and  water  pipes  had  been  cracked  and  broken  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground,  causing  pecuniary  loss  and  danger  to 
the  public  health,  as  also  that  the  existing  state  of  things  led  to 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  houses  for  workmen,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  much  overcrowding,  attended  by  insanitary  conditions 
and  moral  dangers.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  the 
Legislature  to  interfere,  at  the  suit  of  private  individuals  who  had 
made  such  agreements  with  their  eyes  open,  to  prevent  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  from  being  fuUy  developed,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  indisposed  to  recommend  that  ParUament  should  enforce 
the  leaving  of  any  part  of  the  minerals  in  the  ground,  with  a  view 
of  supporting  the  surface,  where  the  vassals  had  by  express  contract 
renounced  or  surrendered  their  right  to  support.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  who  came  forward  to  complain  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
prevent  the  minerals  from  being  fully  worked  out. 

It  was,  however,  suggested  that  if  the  minerals  were  fully  worked 
out,  with  the  result  of  causing  damage  to  the  surface  and  the  build- 
ings upon  it.  Parliament  should  enact  that  the  Superiors  working 
out  the  minerals  should  be  bound  to  compensate  their  vassals 
for  this  damage.  This  seems  to  the  Committee  to  raise  a  different 
and  more  difficult  question.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  claim  for 
damages  would  be  quite  reasonable  if  the  vassals  had  not  expressly 
renosnced  the  right  of  support,  and  agreed  that  the  Superiors 
should  have  power  to  work  out  the  minerals  without  paying  them 
damages  for  any  loss  or  injury  which  they  might  thereby  suffer, 
but  it  is  said  that  where  the  vassals  have  so  agreed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  bargain  which  the  parties  thought  fit  to  make  with 
each  other  should  be  disregarded,  there  being  nothing  immoral  or 
contrary  to  public  policy  in  it,  that  the  vassals  presumably  got 
their  feus  cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  in  con- 
sequence of  having  renounced  their  right  to  support  and  to  damages; 
as  also  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minerals  were  in  many 
cases  of  much  greater  value  than  the  surface,  the  Superiors  would 
not  have  granted  the  feus  at  all,  except  upon  condition  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  work  out  the  whole  minerals,  without  paying 
to  the  vassals  compensation  for  damage  done  to  the  surface.     It 
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is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view  that  in  dealing  with  what  may  be 
described  as  a  monopoly  of  land,  the  Legislature  has,  in  some 
oases,  insisted  that  agreements  should  be  equitable  and  provided 
that  if  they  are  inequitable  they  should  not  be  enforced.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.  The 
damage  now  under  consideration  is  capricious  in  its  incidence — 
it  affects  some  buildings  very  seriously,  and  others  scarcely  appreci- 
ably, it  at  all ;  and  persons  seem  to  take  feus  in  the  hope,  if  not  in 
the  expectation,  that  it  will  not  affect  them.  Further,  the  profit 
derived  by  the  Superiors  from  working  out  the  whole  minerals  is 
large,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  inroad  would  be  made 
upon  it  if  the  Superiors  were  required  to  make  good  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  damage  which  would  require  to  be  paid,  if  the 
common  law  right  to  damages,  renounced  in  the  feu  grants,  was 
restored  by  Parliament.  Upon  the  whole,  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee think  that  there  is  ground  for  the  Legislature  interfering  to 
reinstate  or  reserve  this  common  law  claim  to  damages,  both  in 
the  case  of  past  and  future  feu  grants,  though  not  for  requiring 
that  support  should  be  left  for  the  surface  and  the  buildings  upon 
it,  and  thus  in  efleet  prohibiting  the  working  out  of  the  minerals. 
A  minority  dissent  from  this  view,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  feu 
grants  already  existing,  but  think  that  it  might  properly  receive 
effect  as  regards  future  feu  grants. 

What  has  now  been  said  sufficiently  indicates  the  view  which 
the  Committee  take  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  in  Clause  1  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  Bill,  videlicet,  that  where  land  has  been  or  shall  be 
feued  or  let  upon  a  condition  that  buildings  were  or  are  to  be 
erected  thereon  by  the  vassal  or  lessee,  any  contract  or  agreement 
purporting  (a)  to  entitle  the  Superior  or  lessor  to  do,  or  authorise 
to  be  done,  any  act  whereby  such  buildings  may  be  injured,  which, 
but  for  such  contract  or  agreement,  he  would  not  have  been  legally 
entitled  to  do  ;  or  (5)  to  release  the  Superior  or  lessor  from  any 
liability  to  pay  damages  for  doing  injury  to  such  buildings,  or 
authorising  any  act  whereby  injury  was  caused  to  the  buildings, 
which,  but  for  such  contract  or  agreement,  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  pay,  shall  be  void. 


A  majority  of  the  Committee  further  think  that  the  Legislature 
might  properly  declare  that  the  provisions  of  such  feu  grants  shall 
be  invaUd,  in  so  far  as  they  involve  a  repugnancy,  and  in  particular 
in  so  far  as  they  purport  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  the  vaasals 
to  rebuild  their  houses  or  other  erections  after  they  have  been 
destroyed  by  mineral  workings,  especially  as  the  obligation  would, 
according  to  its  terms,  bind  the  vassals  to  re-erect  the  buildings  as 
often  as  they  might  be  brought  down  by  the  mineral  workings. 
The  considerations  which  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  tfie  j\idge3 
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of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  Buchanan,  etc.  v.  Andrew 
9  M.  654,  would  seem  to  warrant  such  a  statutory  interference' 
with  the  grants.  A  minority,  however,  consider  that  such  legis- 
lation should  be  made  applicable  only  to  future  feus. 

The  considerations  which  prevailed  with  the  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  Buchanan 
against  Andrew,  above  referred  to,  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

Strong  criticism  was  directed  by  the  Bench  against  the  form  of 
the  clauses  contained  in  the  feu  contract  and  particularly  the 
clause  excluding  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the  feuar  for  damage 
done  to  his  buildings  as  a  result  of  the  mining  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Superior.  Lord  Neaves  likened  the  contract  to  the 
old  form  of  leonine  contract,  so  called  from  the  old  fable  of  the 
lion  who  carried  off  everything.  "  There  may  be  here,"  he  said, 
"  a  most  valuable  mineral  estate ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  covered  with  houses  invoked  into 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  Colonel  Buchanan  or  his  predecessors, 
the  proprietors  of  the  plenum  dominium.  A  town  has  thus  been 
called  into  being,  and  Colonel  Buchanan  and  his  predecessors  have 
derived  from  it  both  importance  and  pecuniary  profit.  He  takes 
his  feuars  bound  to  build  houses,  and  he  lays  down  streets  to  be 
traversed  by  all  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  said  that  by  the  force 
of  certain  clauses  as  to  the  mineral  estate,  he  is  Uable  to  destroy 
these  uses  of  the  surface  which  he  has  not  only  permitted  but 
compelled.  That  plea  is  a  very  stringent  and  high  plea  par- 
ticularly if  he  cannot  only  do  so,  but  do  so  without  any  compensa- 
tion which  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  assume  any  such  right. 
It  is  easier  to  assume  an  equitable  than  an  inequitable  arrange- 
ment. .  .  .  Now  here  the  proprietor  says  I  bind  you  to  build 
and  reserve  to  myself  right  to  undermine  and  you  must  rebuild, 
and  I  may  again  undermine,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  I  please  to 
undermine,  and  you  must  pay  the  feu  duty  notwithstanding.  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  contract." 

Lord  Benhohn,  in  criticising  the  action  of  the  Superior,  said : 
"  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  mineral  proprietor,  who  having 
fenced  himself  round  by  anxious  and  absolute  clauses  in  his  feu 
rights  from  all  Kability  for  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  workings,  shall  also  assume  to  himself  an  absolute 
right  to  conduct  those  workings  exactly  aa  he  pleases,  his  only 
guide  being  his  own  pecuniary  interests  ?  " 

Lord  Justice  Clerk  MoncriefF,  in  dissenting  from  the  views  of 
his  colleagues,  expressed  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  essence  of 
the  complainer's  case  was  based  on  "  some  views  of  policy  or 
expediency  "  these  were  "  more  suited  for  the  Legislature  than 
for  a  Court  of  Law," 
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In  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Millar,  K.C.,  M.P.,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  effect  to  these  recommendations.  It  is 
clearly  unfair  that  the  monopoly  position  of  the  landowner 
should  allow  him  to  dictate  conditions  of  necessary  access  to 
land  which  are  so  obviously  one-sided  and  unreasonable. 
While  we  consider  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  landowners' 
power  to  insist  on  such  inequitable  conditions,  and  that  these 
should  for  the  future  be  declared  null  and  void  by  statute, 
we  think  that  in  the  case  of  existing  feu  contracts  and 
building  leases  where  subsidence  has  taken  place  there  should 
be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Government  Department  or  Court 
already  referred  to,  who  should  review  the  case  equitably  and 
determine  whether  compensation  should  be  payable  by  the 
Superior  in  respect  of  the  damage  caused  and  the  amount  of 
such  compensation.  In  considering  the  facts  of  the  case  it 
could  be  determined  what  actual  reduction  of  feu  duty  (if 
aKy),  had  been  allowed  in  respect  of  liabihty  to  surface  damage, 
and  if  satisfied  that  a  much  reduced  feu  duty  had  been  exacted 
the  Court  might  decide  that  the  feuar  should  bear  some  part 
at  least  of  the  resulting  loss,  or  otherwise  deal  equitably  with 
the  case. 

The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  by  local  authorities  in  the 
proper  execution  of  necessary  pubHc  works.  In  nearly  every 
case  where  land  is  purchased  by  a  local  authority  in  the 
Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  the  minerals  are  reserved 
and  no  claim  is  allowed  in  respect  of  damage  to  buildings 
or  works  caused  by  subsidence.  There  are  minerals  through- 
out most  of  the  area  and  the  local  authorities  have  been 
retarded  greatly  in  laying  down  works  to  deal  with  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  sewage  owing  to  the  hability  of  the  ground  to 
subside.  If  has  frequently  been  necessary,  also,  to  delay 
making  necessary  sewage  works  imtil  the  working  of  minerals 
under  the  surface  had  ceased  or  until  it  appeared  that 
the  ground  had,  in  fact,  subsided  and  settled.  In  some 
cases  the  minerals  under  the  ground  purchased  by  the  local 
authority  continued  to  be  worked  for  as  long  as  twelve  oi 
fifteen  years  after  the  purchase  by  the  local  authority, 
and  the  ground  was  largely  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which 
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it  was  acquired.  Though  probably  the  mineral  rights  under 
the  ground  in  question  could  have  been  purchased  by  the  local 
authority  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  considered  generally  quite 
undesirable  to  do  so,  as  apart  from  the  question  of  the  addi- 
tional expense,  the  local  authority  would  not  undertake  the 
business  of  extracting  the  minerals. 

In  so  far  as  the  superior  has  benefited  from  the  extraction 
of  the  minerals,  it  is  fair  to  take  this  consideration  into  account 
in  making  the  surface  available  for  feuing  on  the  same  estate 
where  it  is  known  that  the  liabihty  to  subsidence  exists.  The 
surface  of  such  land  ought  to  be  available  at  much  lower 
rates  than  it  is  at  present. 

Where  mining  operations  are  carried  out  under  large  towns 
or  populous  districts  it  is  sometimes  not  very  difficult  to  secure 
the  surface  effectively  by  the  system  of  hydraulic  stowage  of 
the  waste  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  at  Mother- 
well and  in  Fifeshire,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  France  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Annual  General 
Convention  of  the  Eoyal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1914. 

"  As  considerable  destruction  is  done  to  public  and  private 
property  throughout  Fifeshire  and  other  counties  in  Scotland 
by  mineral  and  underground  operations,  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  this  Convention  to  press  for  legislation  with  a  view 
to  compensation  being  given  for  such  property  destroyed." 

Section  IX.— SERVITUDES. 
"A  servitude  is  a  burden  on  land  or  houses  imposed  by 
agreement — express  or  implied — in  favour  of  the  owners  of 
other  tenements ;  whereby  the  owner  of  the  burdened  or 
'  servient '  tenement  and  his  heirs  and  singular  successors  in 
the  subject,  must  submit  to  certain  uses  to  be  exercised  by 
the  owner  of  the  other  or  '  dominant '  tenement ;  or  must 
suffer  restraint  in  his  own  use  and  occupation  of  the  property."* 
Servitudes  are  of  two  classes,  positive  and  negative  : 

A  positive  servitude  enables  the  dominant  proprietor 
to  exercise  some  act  of  absolute  use  over  the  servient 
*  BeirsPrinciples  Of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Tenth  Edition  §  979. 
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subject  which  otherwise  might  have  beeu  prevented, 
e.g.,  to  use  a  road.  Positive  servitudes,  may  be  constituted 
either  by  express  grant  or  by  prescription  (i.e.,  by  un- 
interrupted possession  during  forty  years.) 

A  negative  servitude  enables  the  dominant  owner 
to  restrain  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  from 
making  the  fullest  use  of  his  property,  e.g.,  a  servitude 
of  light  whereby  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
is  prevented  from  building  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct 
the  Hghts  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Negative  servitudes 
can  be  constituted  only  by  grant. 
The  commonest  forms  of  servitudes  are  : 

(1)  Those  relating  to  houses  or  building — as  the 
servitudes  of  hght,  of  prospect,  of  support. 

(2)  Those  relating  to  lands  or  other  rural  subjects — as 
a  servitude  of  road  or  passage,  of  aqueduct,  of  pasturage, 
and  of  watering  of  cattle. 

In  certain  cases  the  development  of  property  is  unduly 
interfered  with  through  the  existence  of  such  servitudes  as 
those  of  light  and  prospect  even  though  the  servitude  may 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement 
and  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  may  be  willing  to  pay 
him  reasonable  compensation.  The  dominant  owner  being 
in  a  position  which  enables  him  to  refuse  absolutely  his  consent, 
sometimes  holds  out  for  an  exorbitant  sum,  and  prevents  a 
desirable  improvement  from  being  carried  out.  Other  cases 
of  unreasonable  servitudes  alsa  occur  for  which  there  should 
be  provided  a  means  of  settlement  on  an  equitable  and  inex- 
pensive basis. 

This  necessary  means  of  redress  by  an  independent  authority 
would  be  provided  by  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Land  Court 
or  Government  Department,  who  should  have  power  to 
extinguish,  with  compensation,  servitudes  which  prevent  the 
reasonable  improvement  of  property,  and  the  extinction  of 
which  would  not  cause  undue  detriment  to  the  person  entitled 
to  the  servitude  ;  or  to  vary  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  servitude 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BUILDING  LEASES  OF  NINETY-NINE  YEARS,  ETC. 

As  already  remarked,  building  leases  of  short  duration  (99 
years  and  under)  are  met  with  in  some  locaUties  but  they  are 
not  common  in  commercial  and  industrial  centres.  In  some 
rural  villages  and  fishing  communities,  also,  especially  on  the 
north-east  coast,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  erect  dwelling 
houses  on  land  held  without  any  written  title  which  legally 
imports  a  lease  from  year  to  year  only. 

As  is  well  known,  the  buildings  erected  upon  land  held  on 
lease  in  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary 
become  part  of  the  heritage  and  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  upon  the  determination  of  the  lease.  In  the  case  of 
leases  of  nineteen,  thirty  or  ninety-nine  years  where  the  lessee 
makes  considerable  improvements  and  erects  btiildings,  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  great  injustice  that  the  whole  of  this  added  value 
should  ultimately  pass  to  the  owner  of  the  groimd  as  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  the  termination  of  a  lease  in  England.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  lease  the  tenant  has  either  to  make  a  capital 
payment  or  submit  to  an  increase  of  rent  or  possibly  to  both. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  arranges  for  the  conversion  of  his 
lease  into  a  feu,  the  negotiations  necessarily  proceed  on  the 
footing  that  the  buildings  are  in  the  complete  legal  ownership 
of  the  lessor,  even  although  the  tenant  himself  has  erected 
them  entirely  at  his  own  cost. 

»As  this  system  of  tenure  is  not  very  common  in  Scotland, 
it  is  felt  to  be  the  more  unreasonable  where  it  in  fact  obtains. 
There  are  instances  where  industry  has  been  handicapped 
under  this  form  of  tenure.  The  following,  for  example,  are 
a  few  cases ; 
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PaTper  Mills. — The  mills  were  held  on  leaaae  of  nineteen  yeais' 
duration.  At  the  adjustment  of  each  successive  lease  more 
onerous  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  landlord.  The  exigencies 
of  the  trade  requiring  further  capital  outlay,  the  tenants  approached 
the  landlord  in  1880  for  an  extension  of  the  then  existing  lease, 
which  expired  at  Martinmas,  1888.  The  tenants  at  the  same  time 
offered  an  increase  of  £200  per  annum  on  the  rent  of  £810  then 
paid.  The  landlord,  however,  stipulated  for  an  increase  of  £405, 
being  a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  old  rent.  Negotiations  were 
then  ended.  Five  years  later  the  tenants  again  endeavoured 
to  arrange  matters,  but  the  landlord  dechned  to  modify  his  terms. 
At  a  later  stage  the  proprietor  offered  to  feu  the  property  for  a 
capital  payment  of  £8,000  and  a  feu  duty  of  £450  per  annum,  to 
which  figures  the  tenants  agreed,  but  the  proprietors'  agents 
insisted  upon  inserting  in  the  feu  disposition  a  number  of  con- 
ditions which  the  tenants  could  not  accept.  The  tenants  then 
offered  to  continue  as  yearly  tenants,  with  two  years'  notice 
on  either  side  to  terminate  the  tenancy  and  at  the  current  rent 
of  £810,  but  the  proprietor  would  not  agree  to  this.  Some  time 
afterwards  informal  negotiations  were  entered  upon  to  purchase 
the  property.  The  proprietors  demanded  a  price  of  £20,000,  which 
the  tenants  were  advised  was  excessive.  The  tenants  therefore 
had  to  remove  their  works,  and  the  mills  have  since  stood  empty. 
After  they  left  a  considerable  number  of  people  had  of  neces- 
sity to  leave  the  locality. 


As  another  example  of  the  hardship  involved,  the  case  may 
be  cited  of  a  limited  company,  which  had  a  lease  of  an  area  of 
ground  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  The 
only  terms  upon  which  they  could  get  ground  was  that  they 
should  remove  on  six  months'  notice  with  power  to  take  down 
the  buildings.  This  company  spent  on  buildings  £2,400,  on 
fixed  plant  £2,000,  a  total  of  £4,400.  The  company  went  into 
liquidation,  and  the  liquidator  now  finds  that  this  property  is 
unsaleable  except  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

The  ground  in  this  case  is  part  of  a  very  large  area  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow,  situated  on  the  canal  banks  and  particularly 
suitable  for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  whole  area,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ground  built  upon  by  the  company  above  referred 
to,  is  lying  waste  on  account  of  the  stringent  conditions. 


The  position  in  Carluke  also  illustrates  the  evils  of  the  leasehold 
system. 

The  greater  part  pf  Carluke  is  built  on  the  estate  of .    Up 

to  a  few  years  ago  building  land  upon  this  estate  could  only  be 
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obtained  on  99  year  leases.  These  leases  have  begun  to  fall  in. 
Valuable  properties,  including  business  premises  in  the  main 
streets,  have  been  built  on  leasehold  ground,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  many  of  these  leases  wiU  come  to  an  end. 

The  result  is  that  towards  the  termination  of  leases  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  system  is 
reported  to  have  seriously  hindered  the  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. Carluke  would  form  a  very  suitable  residential  quarter 
for  persons  employed  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Wishaw  and 
Motherwell  (two  towns  in  which  the  housing  difficulty  ia  very 
acute). 

It  appears  that  the  rate  at  which  the  land  was  leased  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  ordinary  feuing  rates.  The  rate  in  recent 
years  for  leases  was  2s.  6d.  per  pole  (or  £20  per  acre)  per  annum, 
while  the  rate  at  which  the  superior  now  fens  ground  is  3s.  per 
pole  (£24  per  acre)  per  annum. 

The  leasehold  system  where  it  exists  tends  to  accentuate 
the  problem  of  defective  housing  and  slums,  as  buildings  are 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair  towards  the  expiry  of  leases. 
In  Wick,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  older  districts  the  pro- 
perties have  been  built  on  leasehold  land.     When  the  lease 
expires  the  property  is  frequently  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
ground  landlord.     Towards  the  termination  of  the  lease  the 
properties  are  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  slum  property  is  on  leasehold  land.     In  1902  when 
the  Town  Council  were  seeking  powers  for    the    extension 
of  the  burgh  boundaries  the  slum  area  of  Louisborough  was 
described  as  follows  :    "  The  district  of  Wick  called  Louis- 
borough  was  granted  on  99  year  leases.     These  have  been 
falUng  in  gradually  during  the  past  ten  years  and  as  they 
began  to  fall  in  the  houses  were  allowed  to  decay."     The 
same  effect  is  produced  in  Lanarkshire  and  other  areas  where 
99  year  leases  are  found.     The  result  is  bad  housing  and 
delay  in  its  replacement  by  better  housing. 

In  other  cases  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  ground 
held  upon  tenancy  at  will  and  without  any  written  title.  This 
is  not  confined  to  the  rural  villages  and  the  fishing  towns  on 
the  north-east  coast,  but  cases  of  it  are  found  also  in  the  south, 
for  instance  in  Leadhills,  a  mining  village  in  Lanarkshire. 
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What  happens  in  these  cases  is  that  the  tenant  builds  the  house 
at  his  own  cost  without  securing  any  feu  or  lease  and  without 
having  any  proper  legal  title  to  the  house. 

In  various  cases  where  these  leases  occur  the  landlords  are 
willing  to  convert  them  into  feus.  There  is  a  general  desire 
that  this  facility  should  be  extended  and  made  available  in 
every  case.  Where  the  lessor  and  lessee  failed  to  agree  as  to 
the  feuing  rate,  etc.,  there  should  be  an  appeal  for  its  settle- 
ment by  an  impartial  authority.  This  should  be  secured  by 
statute,  thus  giving  the  lessee  in  every  case  security  of  tenure. 

The  consideration  to  be  pdid  by  the  lessee,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  capital  sum  or  an  annual  feu  duty,  could  be  easily 
settled. 

The  law  limiting  the  power  of  various  classes  of  persons  and 
bodies  to  lease  and  sell  land  should  be  simplified  and  amended. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
FEUING  RATES  AND  FEU  DUTIES. 
Section  I.— RATES  AT  WHICH  BUILDING  LAND  IS  FEUED. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  under  which  land  is  feued 
for  building  an  even  more  important  factor  is  the  price  at 
which  it  is  feued.  An  insistence  on  f suing  rates  which  are 
unreasonably  high  acts  as  a  partial  prohibition  to  reasonable 
access  to  land  and  in  restraint  of  the  normal  development 
of  the  locality. 

As  already  explained,  owing  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of 
tenement  houses  in  the  towns,  the  tendency  is  for  the  price 
at  which  land  is  feued  to  be  high.  The  following  statement, 
for  example,  by  one  of  the  leading  solicitors  in  Scotland  may 
be  quoted : 

The  price  of  unbuilt  ground  is  controlled  by  the  price  of  tene- 
ments already  buUt.  The  latter  are  sold  according  to  rental, 
without  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  site.  There  may  be 
a  feu  duty  or  there  may  not,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  price  of 
the  tenement.  It  is  matter  of  calculation  what  proportion  of  the 
price  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  land,  and  the  higher  the  rental  the 
larger  the  proportion  which  is  so  attributed.  If  the  price  worked 
out  at  £400  or  £500  an  acre  this  determines  the  price  of  unbuilt 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  builder  can  quite  well  afford 
to  give  this  price.  It  has  to  be  kept  in  view  that  in  tenement, 
property  even  with  a  feu  duty  of  10s.  per  square  yard  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  rental  is  attributable  to  the  feu  duty.  Not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  rent  represents  site.  In  the  case  of  a  £10 
rent  £1  represents  the  cost  of  land,  so  that  even  if  the  price  of  land 
were  reduced  by  one  half  the  only  effect  upon  a  £10  rent  would 
be  to  make  it  £9  10s.,  and  upon  a  £20  rent  to  make  it  £19. 

The  cost  of  tenement  land  depends  upon  fashion.  If  the  custom 
of  living  in  tenements  disappeared  the  price  of  land  would  fall, 
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and  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  would  be  earned 

from  the  house  built  upon  it.     Tenement  property  can  afford  to 

pay  a  higher  rate  of  feu  duty  than  single  cottages,  because  the 

annual  return  is  very  much  greater,  but  in  neither  case  does  the 

cost  of  the  land  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  rent.     In  the 

ordinary  case  of  terraced  houses  the  cost  of  site  represents  about 

one-twentieth,  and  in  the  case  of  cottages  about  one-fifteenth, 

part  of  the  rent. 

In  this  way  largely  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  tenements 

very  high  prices  are  charged  on  the  borders  of  Scottish  towns 

for  access  to  land. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  although  the  portion  of  the 
rent  of  a  tenement  house  which  is  attributable  to  the  value 
of  the  land  may  be  small,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  cost 
of  land  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  provision  of  housing  accom- 
modation ;  because  the  houses  have  been  crowded  together 
for  the  very  purpose  of  reducing  the  element  of  land  value 
as  much  as  possible. 

Section  II.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

The  following  instances  taken  at  random  from  some  of  the 
Reports  are  quoted  in  order  to  give  a  general  indication  of 
the  rates  of  feu  duty  prevailing  in  different  localities  and  the 
prices  which  are  asked  for  building  land. 

Bdinbijbgh. — (1)  About  twenty  years  ago  the  firm  of 

endeavoured  to  obtain  a  feu  of  6  acres  of  land  at  £110  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  failed.  The  ground  remained  unbuilt  on  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  yielding  a  rental  of  only  £10  or  £12  per  acre. 
The  same  firm  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  ofiering  £40  to 
£60  per  acre  per  annum  for  8  acres,  were  told  that  the  ground  was 
not  ripe  for  f Quing.  This  ground  is  still  agricultural  land,  bringing 
in  not  more  than  £6  per  acre  of  rent. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  they  obtained  a  feu  of  5  acres  of  ground 
at  £110  per  acre  per  annum,  but  only  on  condition  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tenements  were  erected  on  part  of  the  ground 
as  a  security  for  payment  of  the  feu  duty. 

(2)  Messrs. have  3  acres  in  feu  taken  within  the  last 

fourteen  years  at  £50  per  acre  per  annum.  Before  the  ground  was 
feued  they  had  part  of  the  ground  let  to  them  at  £5  per  acre, 
per  annum.  Prior  to  erecting  their  factory  they  approached  one 
of  the  adjoining  proprietors  who  asked  £200  per  acre  per  annum 
of  feu  duty.  Another  adjoining  proprietor  asked  £50  to  £C0  of 
feu  duty. 
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Glasgow. ,  Buchanan  Street. — This  building  in  Buchanan 

Street  fell  dovm  some  years  ago,  and  only  a  ruin  remains.  The 
site  contains  about  340  square  yards  of  ground.  The  frontage 
to  Buchanan  Street  is  47  feet,  depth  65  feet.  There  are  no  ground 
burdens  and  no  building  restrictions.  The  factors  for  this  prop- 
erty have  asked  £11,000.  As  the  buildings  at  present  on  the 
ground  are  valueless,  this  is  the  so-called  site  value,  and  works 
out  to  about  £156,600  per  acre  of  capital  value.  The  buildings 
are  at  present  assessed  at  a  rent  of  £30. 

^  With  reference  to  this  site,  a  leading  Glasgow  solicitor  with  a 
large  practice  in  property  states  that  "  if  it  were  a  little  further 
down  the  street  double  the  price  would  be  readily  paid." 

GoTJBOCK. — Probably  no  town  in  Scotland  ends  more  abruptly 
than  Gourock  and  Ashton. 

Beyond  Ashton  there  are  scarcely  any  houses  as  far  as  Inverkip 
— four  miles  from  the  burgh  boundary.  The  explanation  is  that 
one  estate  ends  with  the  last  villa,  and  the  former  superior  of 
the  land  from  there  to  Inverkip  was  unwilling  to  feu  for  small 
houses.  Several  times  negotiations  have  been  begun,  but  have 
always  fallen  through.  It  is  reported  that  the  Admiralty  repre- 
sentatives interviewed  the  superior  with  a  view  to  opening  out 
a  section  of  this  land  immediately  beyond  Ashton,  but  the  negotia- 
tions broke  down. 

On  the  shore  road  in  the  middle  of  Ashton  a  small  property 
was  recently  covered  with  tenements.  It  consisted  of  old  feus, 
and  all  the  superiorities  had  been  redeemed.  It  was  bought  out- 
right for  £6,000.  The  ground  extended  to  4J  acres.  This  price 
represented  £800  per  acre — capital  value  after  allowing  for  old 
houses  retained. 

Paislet. — ^For  ground  suitable  for  shops  and  four-storey  tene- 
ments in  the  main  thoroughfares  the  feu  rate  varies  from  about 
30s.  to  £2  (or  in  some  cases  much  higher  rates)  per  pole,  or  £240 
and  £320  per  acre  per  annum.  In  side  streets  suitable  for  tene- 
ments only  the  feu  is  about  10s.  per  pole  or  £80  per  acre  per  annum. 

On  the Estate  the  feu  duty  is  about  £60  per  acre. 

PoBT  Glasgow. — Average  feuing  rate  is  £40  to  £56  per  annum. 
In  some  cases  £100  per  acre  has  been  charged. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  ground  along  the  south  side  of 

Eoad  was  feued  at  £40  per  acre  for  semi-detached  viUas.  Later 
smaller  houses  have  been  built  at  rates  ranging  from  £16  to  £28 
per  acre. 

Gbbenock. — The  general  feuing  rate  for  business  and  commercial 
purposes  during  the  last  halt  century  has  been  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  a 
pole.  In  some  cases  8s.  6d.,  8s.  8d.,  up  to  10s.  have  been  charged 
—i.e.,  £68  to  £80  per  acre  per  annum. 

2  B 
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In  1891  the  rates  were  7s.  to  8s.  per  pole  of  30 J  square  yards- 
equivalent  to  an  annual  feu  duty  of  from  £56  to  £64  per  acre  per 
annum,  representing  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  £1,400  to 
£1,600  per  acre  of  capital  value. 

Kirkcaldy. — Eecreation  Oround. — For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  a  Pubho  Eecreation  Ground  for  children. 
The  Town  Council  approached  the  landowners  with  regard  to 
ground  at  ,  extending  to  about  10  acres.  The  price  de- 
manded was  £400  per  acre  or  feu  at  £16  per  acre  per  annum. 
The  price  was  considered  prohibitive. 

GovAN. Worhs. — The   extent   of   ground   is    12   acres. 

It  was  purchased  in  1887  at  a  price  of  £500  per  acre.  It  was  then 
bare  agricultural  ground.  The  ground  has  now  been  practically 
covered  with  industrial  buildings.  Some  years  ago,  to  avoid 
heightening  existing  buildings  or  building  too  closely  together 
the  adjoining  proprietors  were  approached  on  the  subject  of  the 
acquisition  of  adjoining  ground.  The  price  then  indicated  was 
more  than  double  the  original  price  and  no  further  negotiations 
took  place.  As  a  consequence  the  existing  buildings  are  in  various 
parts  being  heightened  as  the  only  available  means  of  development. 
Recently  a  small  additional  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  works 
was  purchased  at  over  £1,300  per  acre. 

The  following  few  examples  illustrate  also  the  variations  in 
the  prices  at  which  land  is  available  at  different  periods. 

Edinbubgh  (Heriot  Trust  Feus) : 

In  1862  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  for  works  at  £25  per  acre. 

In  1892  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  for  works  at  £80  per  acre 
(actual  feu  duty,  £40). 

In  1900  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  for  works  at  £120  per  acre 
(actual  feu  duty,  £15). 

In  1905  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  16  acres  at  £60  per  acre — 
price  £24,300  being  25  years'  purchase — for  cemetery. 

In  1871  for  self-contained  houses,  £148  10s. ;  for  tenements 
£249,  £127  and  £190  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  1881  for  tenements  £183  10s.,  £198  to  £309  and  £254  per 
acre  per  annum. 

In  1891  for  tenements  £615  per  acre  per  annum  one  feu 
only  (feu  duty  £80  8s.) 

In  1906  for  self-contained  houses,  £80  per  acre  ;  for  villas 
and  gardens,  £50  and  £51  per  acre  ;  for  tenements,  £189  pet 
acre. 

Glasgow. — In  the  Scotstoun  District  land  which  was  rented  at  about 
£2  per  acre  for  farm  purposes  was  feued  at  £80  per  acre,  and  now  after 
extension  of  the  tramways  has  risen  to  £100  for  front  sites. 
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The  Glasgow  Corporation  paid  £29,000  for  82  acres  of  land  at 
ToUoross  for  a  public  park,  and  the  adjacent  land,  of  which  there 
was  about  12  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  park  rose  from 
£350  to  £500  per  acre  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  stated  in 
the  Town  Council  that  the  price  of  this  ground  had  risen  to  £1,250 
per  acre.  (Evidence  of  Ex-Baihe  Peter  Burt  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  1906,  p.  220). 

Clydebank.— In  1882 Company  bought  27  acres,  3  roods, 

7j%  poles  for  £9,100  or  roughly  £325  per  acre. 

In  October,   1912,   the  Society  bought  2-026  awres  for 

£3,250  or  roughly  £1,625  per  acre. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  Burgh,  there  is  a  large  tract  <rf  land 
presently  let  for  farms.  When  wanted  for  feuing  for  bailding, 
the  proprietors  are  asking  £30  to  £40  per  acre  per  annum,  at  which 
price  it  only  pays  to  build  tenements  and  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  cottage  houses.  This  land  is  at  present  rented  at  about  £2 
per  acre  per  annum. 

Land  in  the  suburbs  is  presently  being  sold  at  £750  per  acre  or 
feued  at  the  equivalent  feu  duty  of  £37  10s.  In  1871,  this  land 
would  be  rented  at  about  30s.,  per  acre  per  annum  and  this  is  still 
about  the  value  of  the  ground  where  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Feus  have  gradually  risen  from  a  few  pounds  in  1871  to  £16»*20, 
£30,  and  even  up  to  £40  per  acre  per  annum. 

Paisley. — The  new  suburbs  are  aU  of  comparatively  reaent 
growth.  The  feu  duty  runs  from  £28  to  £40  per  acre,  and  feu*ra 
have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  making  of  roads  and  drains. 

In the  feu  duty  rate  about  twenty  years  ago  was  about 

£20  per  acre,  but  has  gradually  risen  with  new  feus  to  over  5s. 
per  pole  or  £40  per  acre. 

Section  III.— FEUING  RATES  AND  FEU  DUTIES. 

The  feuing  rates  quoted  in  the  previous  section  are  generally 
in  respect  of  land  being  developed  on  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
and  are  in  no  way  indicative  of  the  price  of  central  sites. 
The  value  of  central  sites  is  invariably  much  higher  though 
the  actual  feu  duty  payable  in  respect  of  the  site  may  be 
small,  the  feu  having  been  granted  many  years  ago.  In 
some  cases,  however,  where  land  has  been  feued  in  central 
areas  in  recent  years  for  working  class  dwellings  very  high 
feuing  rates  have  been  obtained.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example, 
tenements  of  working  class  houses  have  been  erected  on  land 
feued  at  as  high  as  £500  and  £600  per  acre  per  annum. 
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It  is  generally  assumed  in  economic  discussions  that  the 
price  of  land  is  a  residual  quantity  depending  on  how  much 
can  be  paid  after  other  costs  have  been  met.  This,  it  should 
be  noted,  assumes  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  land  inversely 
as  fluctuations  in  other  costs,  e.g.,  cost  of  building ;  and 
with  these  last  showing  a  large  increase  within  recent  years, 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  the  working  classes  has  remained 
almost  stationary,  a  general  diminution  in  the  feuing  rates 
would  be  expected  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  Though 
there  have  been  changes  in  particular  locaUties  due  to  develop- 
ment  of  transit,  change  of  fashion,  etc.,  there  has  not  been  a 
general  marked  reduction  in  the  rates  at  which  land  has  been 
feued.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  changes  in  the  market 
for  developed  properties  where  other  causes  operate,  and 
where  there  have  been  considerable  changes.  The  evidence 
clearly  shows  that  this  inelasticity  in  the  price  of  unbuilt 
land  is  directly  connected  with  the  tendency  of  owners  of 
unbuilt-on  land  to  fix  the  price  at  which  they  will  part  with 
it  less  in  accordance  with  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
supply  and  demand  than  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price 
that  has  been  obtained  for  similar  land  for  biiilding  in  the 
vicinity. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that,  although  feu  duties  are  held, 
by  the  superiors  of  the  estates  on  which  they  were  granted 
they  are  also  a  form  of  investment  for  trust  funds. 

As  the  feuar  is  obUged  under  his  feu  contract  to  erect, 
maintain  and  insure  against  loss  by  fire  buildings  of  a  specified 
kind  and  capable  of  yielding  a  rental  much  in  excess  of  the 
feu  duty,  feu  duties  are  regarded  as  a  particularly  safe  kind 
of  investment.  Feu-duties  and  also  ground  annuals  (i.e., 
the  right  to  exact  pajonent  of  the  feu  duty  or  ground  annual) 
are  bought  and  sold  as  trust  securities  and  are  held  largely 
by  charitable,  religious,  educational  and  provident  bodies; 
for  example,  the  United  Free  Church  holds  feu  duties  and 
ground  annuals  of  the  capital  value  of  £150,000.  They  are 
considered  particularly  suitable  investments  for  Trusts  of  a 
continuing  character. 
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The  following  note  refers  to  sales  by  pubUc  roup  of  feu 
duties  and  ground  annuals  in  Glasgow  during  1913  {Glasgow 
Herald,  January  6th,  1914). 

The  attention  paid  to  ground  rent  securities  during  the  year 
showed  considerable  activity,  and  compared  with  last  year  the 
improvement  in  the  volume  of  business  was  very  marked.  The 
highest  and  lowest  prices  obtained  in  1912  for  feu  duties  were 
respectively  24^  and  17  and  for  ground  annuals  23J  and  16  years' 
purchase.  Last  year  the  highest  feu  duty  was  24J  and  the  lowest 
20i,  while  the  highest  ground  annual  was  24J,  and  the  lowest 
20  years'  purchase. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  first-class  seciuities  the  capital 
value  of  these  ground  rent  securities  has  fallen  within  recent 
years.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  price  of  30  years'  purchase  could 
be  obtained  as  against  about  24  years'  purchase  now. 
During  the  sanje  period  the  fall  in  the  capital  value  of 
other  Trust  Securities  such  as  Railway  Debentures,  etc.,  has 
been  in  at  least  as  great  a  proportion. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LEASING  OF  ORDINARY  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  SHOPS, 
WAREHOUSES,  ETC. 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

A  shop  is  usually  taken  by  the  occupier  on  a  lease  of  three, 
five  or  seven  years,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  owner  of  the 
building  to  make  the  structural  and  other  alterations  necessary 
for  its  occupation  by  the  tenant.  Unless  his  lease  is  for  a 
longer  period  it  is  unusual  for  the  tenant  to  make  structural 
alterations  at  his  own  expense. 

An  injustice  which  arises  under  the  system  is  the  increase 
of  the  tenant's  rent  at  the  end  of  successive  lea-ses.  The  point 
is  that  a  successful  shopkeeper  who  is  developing  a  business 
on  the  site  is  acquiring  a  goodwill  as  a  result ;  and  he  hesitates 
to  leave  though  his  rent  is  increased.  It  may  be  impossible  for 
him  to  transfer  his  business  elsewhere,  and  he  may  submit 
to  have  his  rent  raised  on  the  goodwill  created  by  his  own 
efforts  rather  than  refuse  to  enter  iato  a  new  lease.  . 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  suggest  that  a 
shopkeeper  should  not  pay  such  additional  rent  as  may  be 
due  to  a  general  increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  street 
or  the  locality.  Our  criticism  is  directed  to  those  cases  where 
an  individual  shopkeeper  is  asked  to  pay  a  rent  increased 
arbitrarily  and  unreasonably  in  respect  of  his  premises  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  similarly  situated  and 
similarly  occupied  premises  in  the  neighbourhood.  Where 
the  increased  value  of  the  shop  is  due  to  the  occupier's  own 
enterprise  and  industry  and  the  owner  of  the  building  has 
in  no  way  contributed  to  it,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  owner 
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is  not  entitled  to  exact  an  increase  in  rent  corresponding  to 
the  increase  in  value.  To  do  so  is  not  only  to  inflict  an  inj  ustice 
on  the  individual  shopkeeper,  but  also  to  impose  a  restriction 
on  the  commercial  development  of  the  community. 

The  cases  of  injustice  arising  are  not  so  frequent  or  so 
outstanding  as  those  which  are  caused  by  the  99  years' 
leasehold  system  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  acute  to  demand 
a  statutory  remedy. 


Section  II.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS^ 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  way  in  which  tenants  of 
business  premises  may  suffer  very  serious  hardship  on  the 
expiry  of  their  leases. 

(1)  Glasgow. Original  premises, Street.  Occupiers  found 

that  rent  there  tended  steadily  to  increase  with  every  real  or 
supposed  increase  in  the  business.  ' 

They  looked  at  a  property  at consisting  of  an  old  dwelling- 
house  getting  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Landlord  refused  to 
make  any  improvements  but  oilered  a  ten  years'  lease  at  £110, 
rising  to  £120  with  permission  to  make  the  improvements. 

Spent  over  £1,000  in  making  the  improvements  and  entered 

upon  tenancy  in  .     Four  years  later  they  took  over  part  of 

another  flat  at  £50,  making  total  rent  £170  and  expending  £100* 
more  in  structural  improvements. 

In they  were  offered  a  new  lease  of  five  years  at  £250  for 

first  three  years  and  £300  for  remaining  two  years. 

(2)  Shop  in Street.     Rent  originally  was  £180,  gradually 

raised  to  £250.  Ultimately  owner  of  building  demanded  £350 
and  on  this  being  refused  the  shop  was  let  to  the  firm's  former 
shop  manager. 

(3)  Shop  at Street.     Rent  was  raised  from  £180  to  £290, 

and  thereafter  to  £350.  For  extended  premises  the  rent  is  at 
present  £560  per  annum  on  a  five  years'  lease,  which  expires  shortly. 
Notice  has  been  given  the  tenant  that  the  rent  will  be  increased 
by  £190  to  £750. 
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(4)  Shop  in Street.     It  was  an  old  established  Restaurant 

business.  Rent  was  £500.  At  termination  of  lease  proprietors 
wanted  to  increase  the  rent.  The  tenant  ofiered  £750  and  they 
demanded  £1,020. 

The  tenant  removed  to  shop  in  Street,  in  the  vicinity, 

but  failed  to  carry  the  business  with  him,  and  in  a  few  years 
became  bankrupt. 

(5)  Street. — This  shop  was  a  Licensed  shop.     The  property 

was    bought   by  ~ who    claimed    such    an    exorbitant    rent 

that  tenant  rented  another  shop  in  the  vicinity  and  applied  for  a 
licence.  He  withdrew  both  applications.  The  Magistrates  realising 
it  was  a  case  of  rack-renting  took  away  the  licence  from  the 
property.     Shop  then  remained  empty. 

(6)  Ten  years  ago  we  bought  this  business  and  arranged  a  lease 
with  the  landlord  at  a  rent  of  £230.  We  made  great  improvements 
on  the  premises  at  our  own  expense. 

A  year  before  our  lease  expired  we  wanted  to  enlarge  the  kitchen 
and  add  good  lavatory  accommodation,  for  which,  of  course,  we 
had  to  get  the  permission  of  the  landlord.  Before  making  the 
alterations  we  naturally  wished  an  extension  of  the  lease. 

After  negotiations  the  rent  was  raised  from  £230  to  £299,  and 
we  were  taken  bound  to  carry  out  the  addition  of  lavatory  accom- 
modation in  the  sunk  flat  of  the  premises  and  to  spend  not  less 
than  £70  thereon  for  an  extension  of  the  lease  for  seven  years. 

The  valuation  of  the  premises  for  license  duty  purposes  under 
the  Finance  Act,  1910,  is  £250  per  annum. 

(7)  I  commenced  business  in  a  single- windowed  shop  in ,  in 

,  the  size  of  the  shop  was  about  10  feet  wide  by  18  feet  long.    I 

took  a  lease  of  it  for  six  years,  the  first  four  years  the  rent  was  £200, 
the  fifth  year  £225,  the  last  year  £250,  during  which  time  I  did  well 
with  sheer  hard  work,  closing  at  9  o'clock  week  nights  and  11.30 
on  Saturdays.  Then  came  a  renewal  of  lease  for  another  six  years, 
which  was  to  be  for  the  first  two  years,  £250  ;  next  two  years,  £275  ; 
next  two  years,  £300 — making  the  rent  in  the  space  of  eleven  years 
£100  more,  or  a  rise  of  50  per  cent. 

Dtwfeemlinb. —  ,  rented  a  shop  at  £60  per 

annum  on  a  twelve  years'  lease.  The  lease  expired,  and  he  con- 
tinued as  a  yearly  tenant.  In  February  of  the  following  year  the 
landlord  intimated  that  from  Whitsunday  the  rent  would  be  £90. 
This  rent  was  considered  prohibitive  by  the  tenant,  but  he  ofiered 
to  agree  to  an  increase  of  £5  as  he  expected  shghtly  better  trade, 
owing  to  the  Naval  Base  operations.  The  landlord  refused,  and 
advertised  the  shop  "  to  let."  The  tenant  vacated  after  a  tenancy 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  after  having  built  up  a  sound  business. 
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Section  III.— THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  VALUES 
BELONGING  TO  THE  TENANT. 

We  consider  that  where  a  tenant  of  business  premises 
desires  to  continue  his  tenancy  on  the  expiry  of  a  lease  and 
fails  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  landlord,  he  should  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  an  impartial  authority.  This  authority 
should  have  power  to  decide  (1)  whether  the  tenant  should 
have  the  right  of  renewal,  if  so  (2)  at  what  rent  and  upon  what 
conditions,  and  (3)  the  period  of  extension,  or  (4)  alter- 
natively if  the  landlord's  refusal  to  renew  the  tenancy  is 
upheld  to  award  the  tenant  compensation  for  loss  of  good- 
will, etc.  To  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  right  there  should  be 
power  to  award  expenses  against  a  party  making  an  unrea- 
sonable application. 

We  want  to  make  the  position  very  clear  so  as  to  avoid 
misunderstanding.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  tenants  are  subject  to  have  their  rents  raised  on  their 
goodwill.  Among  other  reasons  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  so.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  suburban  shops  there  is 
sometimes  on  the  one  hand  a  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
landlord  in  getting  tenants  for  shops,  and  on  the  other  hand 
more  opportunities  are  available  for  shopkeepers  to  get 
alternative  premises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
fact,  however,  that  injustice  and  the  expropriation  of  a  tenant's 
goodwill  does  not  occur  very  frequently,  is  no  reason  why  a 
remedy  should  not  be  available  where  it  can  and  does  occur. 
In  the  more  busy  parts  of  towns  the  opportunities  for  its 
occurrence  are  greater  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  for  the  secur- 
ing to  tenants  of  their  rights  to  capital  values  created  by 
themselves,  a  statutory  remedy  should  be  available. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  tenants  imder  these  leases  should 
have  a  statutory  right  to  an  extension  of  the  tenancy  for  such 
terms  and  on  such  rent  and  conditions  as  failing  agreement 
should  be  settled  by  an  impartial  authority. 

This  right,  we  think,  should  be  subject  to  a  condition  that 
where  the  owner  of  the  building  desired  to  resume  occupation 
in  order  to  utilise  it  himself  or  for  fairly  proved  purposes  of 
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greater  utility  or  of  greater  public  advantage,  he  should  have 
such  right  of  resumption  on  satisfying  the  impartial  tribunal. 

In  such  cases,  however,  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to 
compensation,  where  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  extension 
of  his  lease,  for  unexhausted  improvements  made  by  him 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  building  or  made  by  previous 
tenants  without  valuable  consideration  from  the  [property- 
owner  which  clearly  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  premises 
to  an  incoming  tenant  and  also  in  respect  of  loss  of  goodwill 
under  similar  circumstances. 

The  object  is  to  secure  the  tenant  in  value  created  by  himself 
or  his  predecessors  and  to  prevent  this  value  being  expro- 
priated improperly  and  without  any  justification  by  the 
property-owner.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  intention  of 
saddling  the  property-owner  with  unreasonable  claims  for 
compensation.  The  elements  for  which  compensation  is  to 
be  paid  are  such  as  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  have  attached 
to  the  premises  without  receiving  consideration  in  respect  of 
them  from  the  property-owner ;  and  such  as,  in  fact,  the 
property-owner  is  expropriating  from  the  tenant,  and  for 
which  he  can  receive  an  increased  rent  from  an  in-coming 
tenant. 

The  precedent  for  this  is  well  known  in  the  country  and  is 
furnished  by  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act  of  1911. 
There  is  also  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act,  1906,  which 
provides  inter  alia  that  in  regard  to  buildings  occupied  wholly 
or  to  a  substantial  extent  for  business  purposes,  where  the 
landlord  refuses  without  good  and  sufficient  cause  to  grant 
a  renewal  of  the  tenancy,  or  an  increase  of  rent  is  demanded 
as  a  result  of  the  tenant's  improvements,  so  that  the  tenant 
quits  his  holding,  the  tenant  shall,  in  addition  to  compensation 
in  respect  of  improvements,  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
loss  of  goodwill  and  unreasonable  disturbance. 

This  right  to  a  renewal  of  the  lease  necessarily  involves  a 
power  to  fix  the  rent  at  which  it  is  renewed.  We  do  not 
anticipate,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  very  great  number 
of  cases  arising  for  settlement  by  the  impartial  authority,  as 
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the  presence  of  this  remedy  will  no  doubt  operate  to  expedite 
reasonable  agreement  between  tenant  and  property-owner. 

As  under  these  short  leases  it  is  not  common  for  large 
structural  improvements  to  be  made  by  the  tenant  (unless  an 
undertaking  by  him  to  make  these  forms  a  material  part  of 
the  consideration  on  which  he  takes  his  lease),  it  is  clear  that 
the  principal  element  in  a  dispute  between  tenant  and  property- 
owner  as  to  the  rent  on  which  a  lease  should  be  renewed  is 
in  respect  of  increasing  the  rent  on  the  tenant's  goodwill,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  in  such  cases  to  discriminate  such  arbitrary 
increase.  Speaking  generally,  the  rents  of  similar  neigh- 
bouring premises  give  an  indication  of  what  is  the  normal 
rent  and  if  the  property-owner  is  demanding  a  rent  increased 
considerably  beyond  this,  the  onus  rests  on  him  to  substantiate 
his  case.  Unless  this  can  be  done  (e.g.,  as  in  the  case  of  a  corner 
shop  more  advantageously  situated  than  the  neighbouring 
shops),  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  rent.  Such  portion 
of  an  increased  annual  value  as  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality  (e.g.j  a  situation  in  a  busy  shopping  or  commercial, 
street  where  values  of  all  business  premises  are  increasing),, 
is  properly  attributable  to  the  property-owner.  Relief  would 
not  be  given  to  the  tenant  in  respect  of  this  general  increase 
in  value.  The  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled  is  in  respect  of 
the  value  created  by  himself  or  his  predecessors. 

Power  should  also  be  given  imder  the  same  procedure  for 
the  settlement  of  other  disputes  between  tenant  and  property- 
owner  and  for  the  removal  and  variation  of  unfair  conditions 
or  restrictions  (e.g.,  restrictions  against  sub-letting,  assigna- 
tion, etc.),  contained  in  the  lease  or  agreement  under  which 
the  tenant  holds.   ■« 

Of  course,  the  tenant,  in  order  to  establish  his  right  to  a 
renewal,  would  be  required  to  be  a  good  tenant  and  conform 
to  the  reasonable  obligations  imposed  upon  him,  such  as 
paying  his  rent  and  fulfilling  the  other  reasonable  conditions 
of  his  tenure,  in  accordance  with  the  same  general  principles 
as  are  applied  in  the  case  of  a  rural  tenant  under  the  Small 
Landholders  Act. 
The  procedure  suggested  is  not  one  to  transfer  to  the  tenant 
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any  value  which  belongs  properly  to  the  property- owner. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  fair  that  the  tenant  should  be 
fully  secured  in  the  value  which  he  has  created  and  which 
belongs  properly  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MINERAL  LEASES  AND  WAYLEAVES. 

Section  I.— MINERAL  LEASES. 

We  have  also  evidence  that  the  landowner's  monopoly 
power  sometimes  is  a  cause  of  hardship  to  mineral  tenants, 
and  that  the  conditions  inserted  in  Mining  Leases  are  not 
infrequently  of  a  burdensome  and  inequitable  character,  and 
are  calculated  ts  restrict  the  free  development  of  the  mineral 
field.  Amongst  others,  the  conditions  relating  to  short 
workings,  breaks,  warrandice,  assignation,  the  use  of  land 
required  for  plant  and  buildings  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  minerals  and  spoil  beds,  give  rise  at  times  to  friction 
between  the  mineral  tenants  and  the  landlord,  and  are  harshly 
enforced. 

According  to  the  Return  for  1912,  the  output  of  coal  and 
shale  in  Scotland  was  39,518,629  and  3,184,826  tons  respect- 
ively, and  the  amount  of  fixed  rent  and  rof;,alties  payable  in 
respect  of  them  was  £877,789  and  £75,560  respectively. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  full  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Mineral  Royalities  and  their  effects  upon  the  production  of 
coal,  and  of  steel  and  iron,  etc.,  in  this  country,  upon  the 
renmueration  of  labour  and  upon  the  price  charged  to  the 
consumer.  The  maximum,  minimum  and  average  ratea 
of  royalty  charged  per  ton  are,  in  Lanarkshire,  Is.  4d.,3d. 
and  7d.  respectively ;  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians  Is.  2d.,  3d. 
and  6d.  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  gas  coal,  the  rate  is  much 
higher,  rising  to  3s.  6d.  a  ton.  The  rates  levied  in  Scotland,  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  paid  on 
the  Continent.    Having  regard  to  the  heavy  charge  thereby 
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imposed  upon  tlie  production  of  steel  and  iron  and  upon  other 
kindred  industries,  these  rates  constitute  a  severe  handicap 
upon  many  of  our  industries  which  are  in  competition  with 
foreign  imports. 

Mineral  tenants  have  to  make  a  very  large  initial  expendi- 
ture of  capital  in  sinking  shafts,  erecting  buildings,  machinery, 
iouses,  etc.,  and  in  laying  branch  railways  and  sidings.  On 
the  expiry  of  their  leases  they  are  often  placed  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  position  when  negotiating  for  a  renewal. 
They  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  agreeing  to  the  land- 
owner's terms  or  sacrificing  the  large  capital  which  they  have 
laid  out  in  developing  the  workings.  The  following  example 
illustrates  the  difficulty : 

Case  of Collieries. — Messrs.  had  worked  the  minerals 

under  a.  lease  of  nineteen  years'  duration,  which  expired  about 
seven  years  ago.  The  minerals  were  leased  at  a  royalty  rate  of 
6d.  a  ton. 

The  Colliery  was  a  large  one,  and  prior  to  1906  it  had  an  output 
estimated  at  an  average  of  about  1,000  tons  a  day.  About  600 
men  were  employed  in  or  about  the  pits,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  capital  sunk  in  the  pits  and  buildings  amounted  to  well  over 
£200,000.  It  was  an  exceptionally  well  equipped  and  progressively 
managed  colliery. 

Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  the  proprietors  offered  to 
renew  it  at  the  increased  lordship  of  lOd.  per  ton.  The  lessees, 
however,  declined  to  pay  that  figure,  and  although  negotiations 
proceeded  for  some  time  between  the  parties,  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  an  arrangement.  Attempts  were  then  made  by  the 
proprietors  to  obtain  fresh  tenants,  but  none  of  the  coalowners 
in  the  county  would  take  a  lease  of  the  minerals  at  the  rate 
aeked  for  by  the  proprietors.  Accordingly  no  tenant  could 
be  got.  At  the  expiry  of  the  lease  the  proprietors  declined 
to  take  over  the  plant  and  buildings  at  a  valuation,  and  insisted 
on  the  whole  subjects  being  cleared.  Among  other  buildings 
there  had  been  erected  on  the  ground  76  houses  with  a  store 
annexed.  These  were  put  up  for  sale  by  the  lessees,  on  condition 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  down  if  insisted  on  by  the  landlord, 
and  various  intending  purchasers  went  to  the  proprietors  in  an 
endeavour  to  get  permission  to  retain  them  on  the  ground,  even 
on  payment  of  a  large  feu  duty,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  76 
houses  and  store  could  have  been  rented  at  a  large  sum  besides 
the  feu  duty.  Permission  was  steadily  refused.  Accordingly 
the  houses  were  sold  and  taken  down  with  the  es^ception  of  one. 
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where  one  of  the  occupants  was  too  ill  to  be  removed,  and  that 
house  with  some  slight  alteration  remains  to  this  day  the  sole 
rehc  of  the  occupancy  of  the  old  pit.  The  rails  and  plant  were 
drawn  from  the  pit,  the  surface  was  cleared,  and  the  shaft  was 
blown  up.  Over  600  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
considerable  distress  was  caused  in  the  district.  In  addition,  the 
loss  of  employment  to  so  many  men  caused  a  great  loss  to  house 
proprietors  and  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Some  eighteen  months  after  these  events  the  Company, 

Ltd.,  took  a  lease  of  the  minerals,  it  is  believed,  at  the  old  rate 
of  6d.  per  ton.  This  Company  filled  up  the  old  shaft,  resunk  the 
pit,  and  now  employ  over  700  men. 

In  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  tenant  may  be  forced 
either  to  pay  a  rent  on  his  own  expenditure  or  to  sacrifice 
that  expenditure.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  remedy 
similar  to  that  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  of  business 
premises.  Besides  the  question  of  the  royalty  there  are  often 
other  conditions  of  a  burdensome  nature  in  mining  leases. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  providing  a  variation  of  these 
or  rehef  from  them  on  equitable  terms  by  the  judicial  authority. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties  reported 
(C.  6980,  1893) : 

That  some  remedy  should  be  provided  for  cases  in  which  a 
lessee  might  he  prevented  by  causes  beyond  his  own  control  from 
working  the  minerals  he  had  taken,  and  also  for  cases  of  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  assignment  and  surrender  of  mineral  leases. 


Section  II.— WAYLEAVESi 

By  "  Wayleave  "  is  meant  the  "  Uberty  to  make  and  use, 
or  to  use  (as  the  case  may  be),  a  road  or  way  "  through  land 
which  does  not  form  part  of  the  lease.  Wayleaves  are  usually 
either  (1)  underground  wayleaves  or  (2)  surface  wayleaves, 
the  latter  of  which  are  the  more  important  by  far  and  are 
generally  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  minerals 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  property  from  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  a  pubUc  line  of  railway  or  place  of  shipment.  The 
development  of  minerals  is  sometimes  seriously  hampered  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wayleaves  upon  reasonable  terms. 
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There  are  cases  where  a  mineral  field  is  suitable  for  develop- 
ment and  the  proprietor  is  willing  to  give  a  lease  upon  reason- 
able terms,  but  to  bring  the  minerals  to  a  convenient  public 
railway,  canal,  or  port  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  wayleave 
over  or  through  a  neighbouring  proprietor's  lands.  If  he 
takes  up  an  unreasonable  attitude,  and  either  refxises  to  grant  a 
wayleave  or  stipidates  for  too  high  a  rate,  the  whole  develop- 
ment is  stopped.  There  is  also  the  case  of  a  mineral  tenant 
who  has  been  working  a  seam  for  some  time  and  finds  that 
the  future  profitable  working  of  the  seam  requires  that  it  should 
be  taken  out  by  some  other  route.  Having  already  expended 
a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  undertaking  he  is  thus  some- 
times forced  to  pay  an  excessive  rate  for  wayleave. 

Where  owners  of  minerals  or  their  tenants  are  imreasonably 
debarred  from  obtaining  access  to  the  nearest  or  most  con- 
venient railway,  canal,  or  port,  or  from  obtaining  underground 
wayleaves  on  fair  terms,  there  is  certainly  a  strong  case  for 
intervention  in  their  interests.  It  is  suggested  that  where 
an  agreement  is  not  come  to  the  aggrieved  parties  should  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  an  independent  authority  which  would 
determine  what  wayleave,  if  any,  should  be  granted  and 
generally  fix  the  terms. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1893  this  subject  was  considered  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Mining  Royalties.  The  third  con- 
clusion of  their  report  issued  in  that  year  is  in  the  following 
terms  (C.  6980, 1893) : 

As  regards  wayleaves,  we  are  of  opinion  that  owners  of  mineral 
property  unreasonably  debarred  from  obtaining  access  to  the 
nearest  or  most  convenient  public  railway,  canal  or  port  on  fair 
terms,  or  from  obtaining  underground  easements  on  fair  terms, 
ought  not  to  be  left  without  remedy,  and  we  have  made  certain 
suggestions  with  that  object. 

Among  the  suggestions  referred  to  were  the  following : 

We  think  that  all  applications  for  relief  in  such  cases  ought  to 
be  made  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  might  be  trusted  to  have  a 
due  regard  to  the  existing  rights  of  the  owners  of  property  over 
or  through  which  passage  for  minerals  is  required,  the  usual  charges 
for  wayleave  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the  district  if  not  unreason- 
able, and  the  relative  and  respective  rights  of  proprietors  and 
lessees  of  the  mineral  property  requiring  the  wayleave. 
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We  have  not  attempted  to  formulate  the  rules  by  which  such 
a  tribunal  should  be  guided,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunal  is  such  as  to  command  public  con- 
fidence, if  its  proceedings  are  public,  and  if  it  is  armed  with  all 
necessary  powers,  including  the  power  of  local  investigation,  a 
wide  discretion  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  tribunal.  .  .  . 
We  may  add  that  we  think  if  such  a  remedy  as  we  have  suggested 
were  open  to  persons  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved 
by  the  unreasonable  refusal  of  facilities  for  the  passage  of  minerals, 
difSculties  would  be  readily  arranged  by  private  agreement,  and 
that  only  in  very  rare  instances,  if  ever,  would  it  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  compulsory  proceedings. 

We  consider  that  the  remedy  we  have  suggested  should  be 
available  as  regards  wayleaves  generally.  The  difficulties  raet 
with  are  the  same  in  the  case  of  other  wayleaves. 


2C 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

EXPENSES  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND  AND 
BUILDINGS. 

The  high  cost  of  transfer  of  heritable  property  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  serious  hardship  by  those  dealing  in  such  property 
and  it  has  a  material  effect  in  increasing  the  cost  of  houses. 
The  cost  of  transfer  includes  (a)  the  stamp  duty;  (6)  dues 
of  registration  of  title  deeds  in  the  public  registers,  expenses 
of  searches  in  the  registers,  and  legal  charges  in  connection 
with  the  drawing  up  of  the  necessary  deeds. 

(a)  The  increase  of  the  duty  from  10s.  to  £1  per  cent,  has 
been  felt  to  be  a  very  serious  grievance  by  all  people  interested 
in  heritable  property,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  duty 
on  a  transfer  of  land  should  be  double  what  it  is  on  a  transfer 
of  stocks.  It  is  reported  generally  that  the  legislature  ought 
rather  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  land  and  particularly  the 
purchase  of  small  houses. 

A  suggestion  commonly  made  is  that  the  duty  on  transac- 
tions of  less  than  £500  (at  present  10s.  per  cent.)  should  be 
reduced  to  5s.  per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  on  larger  transactions 
should  be  10s.  per  cent. 

(6)  The  expense  is  also  materially  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  deeds  which  are  generally  of  considerable 
length  have  to  be  drawn  up  and  recorded  in  the  Public 
Registers ;  and  that  these  Registers  have  to  be  searched  for 
any  incumbrances  affecting  the  property.  In  an  average  case 
for  example,  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  a  house  at  a  price  of  £550  would  amoxmt  to  about  £22  to 
£25  borne  in  practically  equal  proportions  by  seller  and  pur- 
chaser.   This    estimate   includes    the   stamp-duty,    dues  of 
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recording  and  cost  of  search,  but  not  any  commission  payable 
to  property  agents  for  the  purchase  or  sale. 

If  the  purchaser  requires  to  borrow  part  of  the  purchase 
price  on  the  security  of  the  property  he  may  have  to  pay 
about  £10  more  in  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  a  great 
saving  in  expenses  would  result  if  simpler  and  shorter  forma 
of  title-deeds  were  in  use,  and  also  if  a  scheme  for  the  registra- 
tion of  title  were  introduced  instead  of  the  present  system  of 
recording  each  deed  at  length.  The  full  discussion  of  these 
questions  involves  technicalities  of  legal  conveyancing,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
a  great  deal  of  imnecessary  labour  and  expense  is  involved  ia 
examining,  drawing- up,  copying  and  re-copjdng  lengthy 
documents  in  connection  with  practically  every  transaction 
for  the  transfer  of  land.  While  the  labour  and  expense  may 
not  appear  unreasonable  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  valuable 
estate,  it  is,  relatively,  out  of  all  proportion  in  the  case  of  the 
transfer  of  a  small  house. 


HOUSING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

With  the  object  of  keeping  the  vast  amount  of  evidence 
there  is  on  this  part  of  the  subject  within  as  manageable 
bounds  as  possible,  it  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  following 
heads. 

The  headings  refer  to  existing  housing  conditions. 

Chapter  XXVIII. — Fad^s  as  to  these  conditions. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Results  following  from  these  conditions. 

Chapter  XXX. — The  Causes  producing  these  facts  and  results. 

Under  this  heading  are  discussed  such  questions  as : 

The  relation  of  wages  to  rents. 

The  cost  of  construction. 

The  burden  of  the  rates. 

The  cost  of  land. 

The    inability    or    unwillingness    to    enforce   the 
existing  law. 

The  shortcomings  of  occupiers,  owners,  etc. 
Chapter  XXXI. — The  unoccupied  houses. 
Chapter  XXXII. — Miners'  houses. 
Chapter  XXXIII. — ^Remedies. 
Chapter  XXXIV. — Existing  powers  of  local  authorities. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

FACTS  AS  TO  EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 
Section  I.— HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TOWNS. 

As  already  remarked,  the  crowding  of  a  dense  population 
within  a  very  limited  area  is  a  feature  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  small  tenement  house  is  the  most  common  form  of  house 
in  the  towns. 

The  normal  house  is  the  two  and  three-room  tenement 
dwelling,  containing  a  kitchen,  a  bed-sitting-room  and,  where 
there  is  a  third  room,  a  smaller  bedroom.  The  rooms  are 
generally  large,  and  usually  provided  with  a  bed-recess  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  a  double  bed.  In  many  cases  there 
is  a  bed-recess  in  each  room.  Entrance  is  through  a  close  and 
a  common  stair,  and,  as  a  rule,  each  tenement  has  a  common 
wash-house  and  drying  ground. 

The  table  given  below  (pp.  350-1)  shows  (among  other  things) 
the  prevalence  of  these  houses  of  two  and  three  rooms. 

The  following  few  extracts  from  reports  give  typical  particu- 
lars of  the  housing  accommodation  in  the  towns  : 

Glasgow. — The  typical  working-class  dwelling  is  the  "  room 
and  kitchen  "  house  in  a  four-storied  stone  tenement  building, 
with  two,  three  or  four  tenants  on  each  floor.  There  is  a  bed- 
recess  in  both  the  kitchen  and  the  other  room.  Where  the  dwelling 
has  three  rooms  the  third  room  is  a  bedroom  and  is  usually  smaller. 
In  many  cases  there  is  a  small  scullery,  a  water-closet  and  a  pantry 
in  each  dwelling  ;  but  in  other  cases,  especially  older  properties, 
there  is  one  water-closet  for  each  floor.  The  common  stair  gives 
access,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  tenement  there  is  usually  a  small 
courtyard  in  which  stands  a  wash-house  for  the  common  use  of 
all  the  tenants. 
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Edinbitrgh.— The  most  common  types  of  dwellings  for  the 
artisan  and  working-class  population  are  two-  and  three-room 
houses  in  stone  tenements  of  three  or  four  stories.  There  are 
usually  three  houses  on  each  floor,  and  access  is  by  the  common 
stair.  A  "  room  "  and  kitchen  (with  a  bed-recess  in  each)  are 
the  accommodation  usually  contained  in  a  two-room  house. 
Where  there  are  three  rooms  in  the  house,  the  third,  a  bedroom, 
probably  without  any  recess,  is  usually  smaller.  There  is  water- 
closet  accommodation  on  each  floor,  sometimes  within  the  houses, 
and  sometimes  on  the  stair  head  for  the  common  use  of  the  dwel- 
lings on  that  floor.  A  courtyard  at  the  rear  of  the  building  serves 
for  the  common  use  of  the  tenants  for  drying  clothes,  etc. 

Aberdeen. — The  dominant  type  of  working-class  dwelling  is 
in  granite  buildings  of  two  or  three  stories  in  height.  The  dweUings 
are  usually  of  two  or  three  rooms  and  there  are,  as  a  rule,  two 
dwellings  on  each  floor  or  storey.  There  is  generally  a  bed-recess 
in  the  kitchen  and  where  there  are  three  rooms  in  the  house,  the 
third,  a  bedroom,  is  a  smaller  room  as  a  rule.  Attached  to  the 
tenement  is  a  wash-house  for  the,  common  use  of  the  houses  and 
a  place  for  drying  clothes,  etc. 

Grebstock. — The  tenement  system  of  housing  common  to 
Scottish  towns  prevails  here.  Houses  of  two  rooms  ("  room  and 
kitchen  ")  are  the  predominant  type.  These  houses  are  located 
in  tenements  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  reached  through  a 
"  close  "  and  common  stair.  There  is  a  bed-recess,,  as  a  rule,  in 
each  apartment.  The  houses  on  a  floor  usually  share  a  water- 
closet  situated  on  the  stair  head.  A  wash-house  in  a  courtyard 
at  the  back  of  the  tenement  serves  the  occupants,  who  use  it  in  turn. 

Galashiels. — The  predominant  type  of  working-class  house 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  which  is  most  common  in  the 
larger  Scottish  towns.  Though  the  usual  dwelling  is  the  "  room 
and  kitchen  "  house  in  a  stone  tenement,  the  tenement  contains 
generally  only  an  upper  and  a  lower  flat ;  the  door  giving  access 
to  the  lower  flat  abuts  immediately  on  the  pavement,  while  the 
upper  flat  is  reached  by  an  outside  staircase.  One  wash-house, 
as  a  rule,  serves  for  four  tenants.  There  is  a  drying  ground,  and 
frequently,  also,  there  are  gardens.  These  smaller  tenements 
have  more  of  the  appearance  of  self-contained  cottages. 

Falkiek. — The  predominant  type  of  working-class  house  is 
the  "  room  and  kitchen,"  situated  in  a  two-storied  tenement, 
the  upper  floor  being  reached  either  by  an  internal  or  by  an  external 
stair.  The  kitchen  has  a  bed-recess,  and  occasionally  a  small 
scullery  is  partitioned  off  it.  Where  there  is  a  third  room  in  the 
dwelling  it  is  usually  an  additional  bedroom.  The  wash-house 
and  drying  ground  serve  for  a  number  of  tenants,  as  in  other  towns. 
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These  conditions  repeat  themselves  so  much  throughout  the 
various  towns  that  the  position  cannot  be  presented  more 
shortly  or  more  clearly  than  in  the  following  table. 

Section  11.— HOUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

The  figures  on  the  following  pages  show  the  percentage 
of  houses  of  different  sizes,  the  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  the  various  size  of  house  and  the  percentage  of 
population  by  numbers  per  room  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
principal  towns. 

People  as  a  rule  do  not  realize  the  state  of  affairs  revealed 
by  these  figures.  Of  the  754,000  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  in 
1911  over  104,000  were  living  in  houses  of  one  room  ;  and  the 
houses  of  472,000  did  not  exceed  two  rooms.  In  Dundee, 
with  a  population  of  160,000,  the  houses  of  16,000  persons 
consisted  of  single  apartments,  and  the  hmit  of  two  rooms 
had  to  satisfy  over  100,000  of  the  population. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  conditions  are  even  worse. 

The  outstanding  features  are  the  high  proportion  of  the 
small  houses  and  the  large  percentage  of  the  population 
inhabiting  them. 

Section  III.— TWO  OTHER  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES. 

In  addition  there  are  two  other  outstanding  features  at  the 
present  time  : 

(1)  The  existence  of  many  overcrowded  slum  areas 
where  normal  conditions  of  healthy  life  are  impossible, 
which  are  breeding  grounds  of  disease  and  plague  spots 
in  the  commrmity  ;  and, 

(2)  A  marked  scarcity  of  houses. 

The  large  slum  areas  are,  of  course,  most  prevalent  in  the 
largest  towns  where  the  very  worst  effects  are  found.  The 
absolute  scarcity  of  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  directly 
an  urgent  problem  in  the  middle  sized  and  smaller  towns. 
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But  even  in  these,  this  scarcity  contributes  greatly  to  over- 
crowding in  such  houses  as  there  are  in  these  towns  and 
villages. 

There  is  not  only  an  admitted  necessity  for  drastic  action 
in  clearing  slum  areas  and  in  providing  sanitary  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  class,  but  also  in  many  cases  there  exists  a  quite 
exceptional  demand  for  housing  accommodation  for  better 
class  workmen.  In  the  largest  towns,  however,  the  contribu- 
tory cause  of  poverty  is  more  prominent  as  a  factor  conducing 
to  hfe  in  the  slums,  as  many  of  the  lowest  grade  of  urban 
workers,  earning  small  wages,  pay,  even  for  the  poorest  accom- 
modation, rents  which  may  be  as  high  as  15  or  20  per  cent, 
of  their  earnings  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  in  very  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  a  striking  feature  at  present 
is  the  absence  of  house  accommodation  for  men  who  are  earn- 
ing reasonably  good  wages  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
economic  rents.  In  Cromarty  and  Lerwick,  for  example, 
as  well  as  in  larger  towns  like  Greenock,  Dunfermline,  Wishaw, 
etc.,  there  is  this  economic  demand  for  housing  accommoda- 
tion from  people  who  can  pay  the  necessary  rent,  and  the 
absence  of  the  necessary  houses  has  the  efEect  not  only  of 
increasing  the  crowding  in  the  houses  that  are  available, 
but  also  increasing  the  rents  of  these  houses. 

In  some  cases,  in  these  middle-sized  and  smaller  towns, 
the  local  resources  for  building  are  unwilhng  to  provide  the 
accommodation,  as  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  demand.  In  other  cases,  the  general 
depression  in  the  building  trade  and  the  emigration  of  work- 
men and  labourers,  are  stated  to  be  leading  causes  why  more 
houses  are  not  erected. 

It  appears  also,  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the 
demand  for  housing  is  too  small  or  imcertain  to  attract  the 
speculative  builder.  He  looks  for  a  big  scheme  and  desires, 
as  a  rule,  to  sell  the  house  when  completed  and  so  turn  over  his 
capital.  The  people,  while  able  to  pay  a  rent  for  a  house, 
have  not  the  capital  to  build  houses  for  themselves.  There 
is  a  distinct  problem  here  which  private  enterprise  seems  at 
present  less  able  to  meet  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns. 
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Section  IV.— OVERCROWDING  AND  SLUMS. 

The  prevalence  of  large  blocks  of  small  tenement  houses 
conduces  to  great  density  of  population  and,  where  the  place- 
degenerates  into  a  slum,  to  a  pecuUarly  bad  type  of  slum. 

The  outstanding  defect  is  the  over-density  with  its  resulting, 
absence  of  space  and  air  and  hght. 

Where  people  live  so  closely  together  as  in  these  large  blocks- 
there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  houses 
in  reasonably  good  condition  and  for  the  maintenance  alsc 
of  reasonably  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  slums, 
(and  bad  slums)  in  the  towns  generally.  Unfortunately^ 
people  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  slums, 
and  overcrowding  prevail.  The  extracts  from  reports  quoted 
in  the  next  section,  together  with  the  table  given  on  pp.  350-1,, 
give  some  indication  of  the  real  position. 

We  have  had  particulars  of  cases  of  overcrowding  where 
single  apartment  houses  contained  as  many  as  eight  persona 
and  two  apartments  houses  contained  as  many  as  eleven 
persons. 

It  should  be  realised  clearly  what  is  meant  by  life  in  on& 
of  these  overcrowded  city  slums.  With  dismal  surroundings, 
overcrowded  apartments,  not  infrequently  drunken,  or  noisy 
neighbours  who  seem  determined  to  make  the  environment, 
as  uncomfortable  for  others  as  for  themselves,  the  meanest, 
furniture  and  the  lowest  standard  of  comfort,  hfe  is  passed 
under  very  depressing  and  devitalising  conditions.  It  i& 
impossible  by  a  mere  description  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of  these  congested  areas, 
but  the  following  few  particulars  may  be  given  from  the  reports 
of  investigators.  They  give  some  idea  of  the  greatly  over- 
crowded conditions  which  make  healthy  and  clean  living 
almost  an  impossibility.    They  are  not  the  worst  eases. 

(1)  I  is  a  tenement  of  four  storeys  facing  a  street.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  shops.  A  narrow  "  close "  or  passage  runs 
through  the  building  to  the  court  behind.  From  this  court  an 
outside  stair  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  whose  doors  open  on  long 
balconies.  Two  older  tenements,  X  and  Y,  stand  behind  each 
other  parallel  to  I.    They  are  three  and  four  storeys  high,  with 
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dark,  ill-ventilated  stairs  and  passages.  The  space  between  I  and 
X  is  15  feet  9  inches  at  the  narrower,  17  feet  at  the  wider  part ; 
that  between  X  and  Y  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  narrower,  9  feet 
8  inches  at  the  wider  part,  and  the  passage  leading  to  X  and  Y, 
7  feet  5  inches,  is  bounded  by  the  high  wall  of  the  next  tenement 
and  an  adjoining  bakehouse.  The  density  of  population  per 
acre  is  about  500. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  II,  a  narrow  close  leads  from  one  street  to 
another.  It  is  3  feet  7  inches  at  its  narrowest,  5  feet  11  inches 
at  the  widest  part.  On  one  side  is  Block  A  facing  the  main  street 
at  right  angles  to  the  close,  behind  it  lies  Block  B  five  storeys  in 
height,  and  Block  C  four  storeys,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
close  stands  a  row  of  two-storey  houses.  The  stairs  are  badly- 
ventilated  and  filthy,  and  the  ash-pits  are  uncovered. 

(3)  III  is  an  old  dilapidated  building  facing  the  main  street ; 
steps  lead  down  to  a  sunk  passage  leading  through  this  block  to 
a  small  court.  On  the  further  side  of  the  court  a  row  of  two-storey 
touses  runs  out  at  right  angles  to  the  front  blocks.  These  old  and 
squalid  buildings,  inhabited  by  a  very  poor  class  of  tenants,  are 
nominally  two -roomed  houses,  but  the  inner  rooms  are  small,  and 
the  wall  of  a  mill  rises  within  1^  feet  of  the  windows. 

(4)  This  case  is  a  large  block  with  frontage  on  two  streets, 
being  built  at  a  comer.  At  the  back  is  a  large  court,  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  this  block,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  by  similarly 
high  buildings.  The  court  is  paved.  Very  little  sunlight  can 
-ever  enter,  by  reason  of  the  great  height  of  the  houses.  In  the 
middle  are  six  w.-c.'s,  entered  by  putting  a  "  penny  in  the  slot," 
but  it  is  stated  they  are  not  much  used.  There  is  also  a  large  one 
for  men  only,  free  to  the  public.  These  closets  are  shared  by  the 
420  persons  at  present  living  in  these  blocks.  The  inside  sto.ne 
stairs  are  very  dirty,  but  well-lighted  and  aired  by  windows 
covered  with  network  instead  of  glass  ;  at  each  landing  the  passage 
divides  into  two  passages  at  right  angles,  each  ending  in  a  wider 
square  space  with  window,  where  clothes  and  bedding,  etc.,  are 
hung  up  to  air. 

(5)  In  — • —  Street  there  are  various  tenements  which  present  very 
bad  features.  They  are  three  storeys  high  with  two  room  houses, 
and  are  built  on  the  back-to-back  house  principle,  with  no  through 
ventilation.  The  block  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  "  rookery," 
and  it  is  reported  locally  that  no  respectable  landlord  will  take  a 
tenant  who  comes  from  this  property,  as  they  are  considered  to  be 
of  a  rather  disreputable  class.  A  bad  feature  of  the  case  is  that 
they  are  comparatively  new,  being  only  about  twenty  years  old. 

"  Farmed-out "  houses  in  the  slums  are  an  additional  source 
of  trouble ;  they  are  very  expensive  to  the  sub-tenants, 
often  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  the  city's  population, 
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and  it  is  reported  that  in  some  cases  their  prevalance  is  due 
more  to  the  improvidence  and  thoughtlessness  of  these  sub- 
tenants than  to  their  actual  poverty.  It  is  reported,  for 
example,  from  one  of  the  towns  : 

Apartments  are  let  furnished  here  at  payments  ranging  from- 
6s.  to  9s.  per  week  for  a  single  apartment ;  these  sums  are  paid 
nightly  or  weekly.     The  furniture  in  some  of  these  houses  consists 
of  a  solitary  rough  wooden  box,  which  has  to  serve  as  seat,  table 
and  everything  else,  and  yet  the  house  farmer  is  drawing  from  £ia 
to  £23  8s.  per  year  for  single  apartments  which  would  not  bring 
more  than  M  or  £4  10s.  per  year  in  the  ordinary  way  of  letting. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  and  saddest  aspect  of  it  all  is  that  when  you 
point  out  to  these  poor  souls  the  unjustness  of  the  charges  they  are 
paying,  you  are  generally  met  with  the  answer,  "  I  niver  thooht  o't 
that  way ;   but,  at  any  rate,  we  couldna  pay't  ony  itherway.  " 
In  another  town,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  houses  during  the 
past  few  years,  a  most  undesirable  class  of  "  f armed-out " 
houses  has  developed  within  the  burgh  for  the  accommodation 
of  married  couples  with  or  without  children,  who  have  been, 
unable  to  procure  other  house  accommodation.      In  four  pro- 
perties, it  is  reported,  the  tenants  were  ejected  and  the  premises 
in  each  case  let  to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  sub-letting 
or  "  farming-out "  in  rooms.     The  total  rents  paid  by  the 
farmer  for  the  four  properties  referred  to,  was  £229,  and  the 
return  received  for  sub-letting  £767.     As  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  houses  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  these  objectionable^ 
lodging  houses  without  causing  hardship  to  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  particulars  also  may  be  given.  They  relate 
to  the  Cowcaddens  Ward  in  Glasgow,  which  has  as  many 
as  215  persons  per  acre  and  about  52-5  houses  to  the  acre  : 


Per- 
centage. 


Average 
number  of 

persons 
per  house. 


Average 
rent  per 
annum. 


Gross- 
average 
weekly 
wage  of 
occupiers. 


Percent- 
age of 
wages 

paid  in 
rent. 


Single    apart- 
ments 

2  Apartments 

3  Apartments 
and  over     - 


24J 
49 

26^ 


2-83 
4-73 


£    s.  d. 

6    7  6 

8  17  4 

16  15  2 


£    s.  d. 

0  16  11 
14  2 

1  16  9 


14-5 
14-11 

17-54 
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29  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  the  houses  are  ticketed,  so 
that  they  may  be  inspected  during  the  night  for  over-crowding. 
110  houses  are  said  to  be  of  the  farmed-out  class. 

The  area  containing  the  greatest  number  of  single  apartment 
houses  was  found  to  be  Lyon  Street,  containing  374  such  houses, 
271  being  occupied.  The  death-rate  in  this  street  for  1910  was 
45  per  1,000.  Only  one  other  street  equalled  this  rate  in  Cow- 
caddens,  viz.,  Milton  Lane,  where  the  death-rate  was  47  per  1,000. 

Section  v.— A  FEW  TYPICAL  EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 
The  following  extracts  from  reports  are  typical  of  a  similar 

iconditioD  of  afEairs  in  the  towns  generally. 

From  practically  every  town  it  is  reported  that  overcrowding 

and  lack  of  house  accommodation  are  acute  problems.    It  is 

•doubtful  if,  at  any  other  period  within  recent  years,  the 

iiousing  question  in  towns  was  more  acute. 

Glasgow. — The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  are 
at  the  present  time  endeavouring  to  carry  through  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  clearing  of  five  small  congested  areas  within  the 
City — one  in  each  of  the  Blackfriars,  Hutchesontown,  Cowcaddens, 
Townhead,  and  Mile  End  Wards.  These  congested  areas  consist, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  shell  of  dwelling  houses  enclosing  a  space  which 
instead  of  being  left  free  to  give  some  sort  of  means  of  ventilation, 
light,  etc.,  to  the  dwelling  houses,  has  had  dumped  upon  it  dwelling 
houses  commonly  known  as  "  back  lands,"  and  other  structures, 
so  that  the  people  in  the  dwelling  houses  live  under  the  most 
■depressing  and  unsatisfactory  conditions,  which  are  reflected 
vividly  in  a  high  death  rate,  a  high  rate  of  sickness,  and  a  high 
xate  of  infantile  mortality. 

The  death  rate  for  the  city  from  all  causes  averages  16-4  per 
1,000  living  ;  in  the  combined  congested  areas  it  is  22-7.  From 
respiratory  diseases  the  deaths  in  the  city  average  3-1  per  1,000 
of  the  population  living ;  in  the  areas  the  rate  is  6 '2^— exactly 
double.  The  average  infantile  death  rate  is  136  per  1,000  births  ; 
for  the  combined  areas  it  is  180  per  1,000,  while  in  the  Hutcheson- 
town area  it  rises  to  282  per  1,000.  At  the  Census  in  1911  there 
-were  housed  on  the  combined  areas  6,433  persons,  occupying  1,343 
iouses,  of  which  1,176  were  of  one  and  two  apartments.  Houses 
of  three  apartments  to  the  number  of  136  were  also  occupied 
fout  in  each  of  these  there  was,  on  the  average,  one  person  addi- 
tional to  the  average  of  the  city,  namely,  6-4  against  5-2.  In 
twenty-four  four-apartment  houses  there  were  7-2  persons  in  each, 
compared  with  five  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  following  par- 
ticulars regarding  these  areas  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  may  be  quoted : 
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Whole  Axea. 

Area 

Extent 
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1. — C?rown  Street    - 
2.— Commercial  Road     - 
3. — School    Close,    Cow- 
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4. — Parliamentary  Road 
6.— Greenvale  Street 
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2-6 

347 

2-14 
316 
2-48 

725 
862 

624 
984 
722 

326 
633 

225 
383 
415 

1,051 
1,395 

749 
1,367 
1,137 

404 
402 

350 
432 

458 

22 
37 

8 
23 
19 

20-9 
26-5 

10-7 
16-8 
16-7 

GKOiTirD  Included  in  Above  Areas  Proposed  to 

BE   AOQUIEBD   BY   THE   CORPORATION 

Ground 

Back  lands 

Front  lands 
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yards 
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of 

feu-duty 

Houses 

Busi- 
ness 
pre- 
mises 
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mises 

1. — Crown  Street    - 
2.— Commercial  Road     - 
3. — School    Clcae,    Cow- 

caddens 
4.— Parliamentary  Road 
5. — Greenvale  Street 

1,650 
2,410 

1,745 
2,930 
2,700 

£    B.   d. 
40  17    1 
46    4  10 

18  17     6 
76  19     1 
10  19     4 

61 
93 

47 

121 

82 

14 
13 

7 
3 
1 

3 

a 

2 

1 
1 

1 

RENTAL   OF   PROPERTY  AND   POPUDATION  IN  ABOVE  ABKAS 
PROPOSED  TO   BE   ACQUIRED   BY  THE   CORPORATION 

Rentals 

Area 

Back  lands 

Front 
property 

Total 

Population 

Houses 

Business 
premises 

For  en- 
trance 

Adults 

ChU- 
dren 

Total 

1. — Crown  Street    - 
2.— Commercial  Road     - 
3.— School    Close,    Cow- 

caridens 
4. — Parliamentary  Road 
5.— Greenvale  Street 

£      s. 
306  14 
517     0 

276     0 
687     2 
363  10 

£        8. 

120  18 
86    7 

191    8 

50    8 

6     0 

£    s. 
76    5 

67     6 
4     0 
9  18 

£      s. 
603  15 
603     7 

534  13 
741  10 
380     8 

120 

158 

77 
269 
143 

47 
102 

42 
110 

72 

167 
260 

119 

379 
215 

767 

373 

1,140 
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The  density  of  population  shown  above  compares  with  fifty-six 
persons  per  acre  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  average  number  of 
square  yards  per  person,  taking  the  city  as  a  whole,  is  86.  In  these 
areas,  it  is  10-5.  The  Glasgow  Corporation  are  endeavouring  to 
acquire  these  properties  by  negotiating  with  the  proprietors.  It 
is  found  that  even  where  the  Local  Authority  have  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase,  the  expense  of  putting  them  into  force  and 
of  arbitration  proceedings  is  so  considerable  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  deterrent  to  action.  Particularly  if  a  scheme  is  not  a 
large  one  the  expenses  are  out  of  all  proportion  so  that  it  is  generally 
preferable,  in  the  circumstances,  to  pay  a  greatly  enhanced  price 
if  anjrthing  is  to  be  done.  Thus  the  powers  of  compulsory  purchase 
in  such  cases  are  practically  futile.  (This  point  is  dealt  with 
further  in  Chapter  XXXV.) 

Aye. — In  Ayr  there  are  767  houses  of  one  apartment,  2,490  of 
two  apartments,  and  1,340  of  three  apartments.  The  total  persons 
occupying  these  being  2,277,  11,709  and  6,547,  respectively,  or  an 
average  of  2-96,  4-7  and  4-88  per  house  respectively.  Ayr  is  a 
very  old  town,  and  in  the  older  parts  there  are  some  very  defective 
houses,  time-worn  and  decayed,  and  lacking  in  sanitary  conven- 
iences— some  of  them  being  huddled  together  in  back  lands. 
There  are  clearly  a  large  number  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Local  Authority  as  uninhabitable  or  obstructive.  There  is, 
however,  a  lack  of  suitable  houses  for  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  until  these  are  provided  the  Local  Authority  have  found  it 
impossible  to  make  further  progress  in  the  closing  of  insanitary 
dwellings. 

The  sanitary  inspector  in  a  recent  investigation  found  that  in 
three  typical  streets,  King  Street,  York  Street  and  Content  Street, 
the  overcrowded  houses  were  22,  10  and  7  per  cent.,  respectively, 
of  the  whole  houses.  In  one  four-roomed  house  which  had  cubic 
space  for  ten  persons,  twenty  persons  were  found,  of  whom  seven 
were  lodgers. 

In  this  connection  also,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Report  for  1912  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  Ayr : — 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  scarcity  of  low-rented 
houses  owing  to  the  action  taken,  and  this  matter  is  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  housing  of 
the  poor  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  really  poor  need  assistance 
in  the  matter  of  housing.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  Ayr 
a  great  number  of  the  class  desiring  cheap  houses  is  practically  the 
overflow  from  other  places  where  the  people  work,  but  where  they 
are  unable  to  get  suitable  accommodation.  As  was  stated  in  last 
year's  Eeport,  from  200  to  300  men  working  in  Troon  live  in 
Ayr  and  travel  daily,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  get  no  siiitaUe 
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houses  there.  The  same  also  applies  to  the  miners  working  the 
new  pits  at  Prestwick.  The  colliery  proprietors  at  Prestwick 
purpose  erecting  200  miners'  houses  near  their  pits,  and  this  will 
do  away  largely  with  the  demand  for  such  houses  here." 

The  Troon  Town  Council  are  at  present  considering  a  scheme 
of  municipal  housing,  and  have  entered  upon  negotiations  with  a, 
view  to  feuing  land  for  the  purpose. 

Motherwell. — Of  the  population  of  Motherwell : —       e 
16  per  cent,  live  in  1-room  houses. 
"3  „  „        2  „ 

20  „  „        3  „ 

27,000  persons  live  more  than  2  in  a  room. 

16,000         3 

7,000         „  „  „       4 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  houses  suitable  for  an  industrial 
population.  So  great  is  the  scarcity  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
employed  in  Motherwell  have  to  seek  accommodation  in  Hamilton, 

There  are  some  very  bad  slums  in  Motherwell,  and  a  great 
many  people  are  compelled  to  live  under  very  insanitary  conditions 
as  regards  housing. 

As  bearing  upon  the  efEeot  of  mineral  subsidence,  the  following 
may  be  quoted  from  the  1912  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  :— 

"  In  one  ward  in  the  Burgh  there  are  forty-one  houses  standing 
empty,  due  entirely  to  underground  workings.  I  am  sorry  at 
this,  because  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  new  drains  were  laid 
down,  water  and  water-fittings  put  into  each  house,  and  water- 
closets  erected.  Houses  are  somewhat  scarce  for  the  people  who 
are  displaced  as  the  result  of  closing  orders,  and  I  therefore  have 
to  deal  cautiously  with  the  housing  question." 

Baekhead. — There  is  an  insufficiency  of  houses  in  the  Burgh, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  in  an  insanitary  state.  A  deputation 
of  ratepayers  appeared  before  the  Town  Council  recently  and 
urged  upon  them  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  promotion  of  a 
building  scheme  under  the  Town  Planning  Act. 

Bathgate. — The  present  population  of  Bathgate  is  estimated 
at  8,400.  The  land  within  the  Burgh  is  owned  mainly  by  one 
landowner.  The  surface  value,  from  the  agricultural  point  of 
view  is,  say,  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre;  but  the  mineral  rights  are 
very  valuable.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  feu-duty  charged 
for  new  sites  averages  from  £16  to  £22  per  acre  per  annum.  The 
Burgh  and  district  have  been  growing  rapidly  during  the  last 
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twenty  years,  but  while  public  works  have  sprung  up  all  round, 
especially  dpring  the  last  few  years,  building  within  the  Burgh 
has  virtually  been  at  a  standstill  for  five  years.  This  is  stated 
locally  to  be  due  to :  (1)  Considerations  regarding  insecure  founda- 
tions. In  three  districts  of  the  Burgh,  property  has  been  seriously 
damaged ;  in  some  instances  completely  ruined  owing  to  sub- 
sidences caused  by  the  water  being  drawn  away  from  the  old 
shallow  mine  workings,  by  the  new  deep  level  pits.  (2)  The 
heavy  rate  of  feu  duty  and  the  want  of  suitable  sites.  The  Town 
Council,  a  year  ago,  appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  sites  and 
report  upon  a  scheme  to  build  a  hundred  workmen's  houses,  but 
so  far  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site.  Prom  twelve 
to  twenty  houses  ought  to  be  condemned  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  overcrowding  is  taking  place.  But  the  Town  Council, 
recognising  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  houses,  are  unwilling  to  con- 
demn the  existing  defective  houses,  and  the  provisions  against 
overcrowding  can  only  be  enforced  with  a  great  deal  of  laxity; 
for  if  the  people  are  turned  out  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go 
to.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  twenty  married  men  cycle  to 
their  work  daily  as  much  as  7  and  8  miles  each  way,  while  as 
many  more  men  who  are  married  are  living  in  lodgings  in  the 
town  because  they  cannot  obtain  houses. 

Beechin. — There  is  great  diflSculty  in  obtaining  good  two-  and 
three-roomed  houses  for  the  working  classes,  three-roomed  houses 
being  specially  scarce. 

Clydebank. — ^There  is  a  scarcity  of  houses  in  Clydebank. 
A  great  many  married  people  are  living  in  lodgings  owing  to  lack 
of  housing  accommodation,  and  a  large  number  of  workers  employed 
in  the  district  have  to  travel  to  and  from  Glasgow  and  other 
places. 

FoRFAB. — There  is  difficulty  in  the  district  of  obtaining  house- 
room.  The  houses  that  are  most  wanted  are  working-class  dwel- 
lings at  a  rent  of  from  £6  to  £10,  and  also  the  class  of  house  at 
from  £10  to  £20.  It  is  reported  locally  that  it  would  not  pay 
private  enterprise  to  put  up  working-class  houses  on  account  of 
the  dearness  of  material,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  workers  to 
pay  a  high  house  rent. 

Ikvine. — Much  concern  has  been  caused  through  the  scarcity  of 
dwelling-houses  at  Irvine.     This  is  largely  brought  about  by  the 

transference  of  Messrs.  ship-building  yard  from  Govan  to 

the  town.  All  the  houses  are  let,  and  there  is  not  an  empty 
dweUing  to  be  had,  and  few  new  dwelling-houses  have  as  yet 
been  erected  to  cope  with  the  demand. 
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Clelakd  and  Omoa.— In  October  last  (1913)  an  inquiry  waa 
held  by  a  District  Committee  of  the  County  of  Lanark  into  tha 
housing  conditions  at  Cleland  and  Omoa.  As  a  result  of  tha 
inquiry,  the  following  facts  were  ascertained,  viz. :  That  tha 
present  condition  of  the  working-class  houses  in  the  district  left 
much  to  be  desired  ;  that  there  was  insufficiency  of  accommodation 
to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  houses  ;  that  the  industrial 
prospects  of  the  district  were  good  ;  that  there  was  meantime  no- 
sign  of  extra  accommodation  being  provided  by  private  enter- 
prise ;  that  from  the  wages  received  the  workpeople  would  be 
able  to  pay  a  fair  rent  for  their  houses,  and  that  the  type  and  siza 
of  house  mostly  favoured  was  a  room  and  kitchen  dwelling  with 
bath-room,  coal-cellar,  and  separate  conveniences. 

Abbeoath. — Of  fifty-two  dwellings  visited  by  the  Sanitary 
Authority  in  1912,  forty  were  considered  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion. The  defects  consisted  of  want  of  repair,  want  of  sufficient 
cubic  space,  dampness,  filthy  surroundings  and  the  want  of  proper 
sanitary  accommodation.  Closing  orders  were  issued  in  respect 
of  thirty-seven  houses. 

GfoKEBRiDQE,  MiDLOTHlAii. — There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  housing- 
accommodation  here,  although  this  village  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  coal  mining  district. 

Annbank. — The  houses  in  this  district  suitable  for  workmen  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  property  of  local  mineowners,  and  are 
occupied  by  their  workpeople.  It  is  very  difficult  for  other  people, 
to  get  house  accommodation.  A  good  many  houses  have  beea 
erected  recently,  but  there  is  still  a  large  deficiency,  and  many 
men  consequently  travel  by  workmen's  trains  to  and  from  Ayr. 

Inveegobdon,  Eoss-shieb. — The  majority  of  houses  in  thia 
place  are  of  the  old-fashioned  type  with  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  attics — two  or  three  bedrooms,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  proper  sanitary  accommodation.  Houses  are  also  scarce 
owing  to  Invergorden  being  recognised  as  a  naval  base,  and 
influx  of  population. 

Lebwick. — There  is  great  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  houses 
here.  Working  men's  dwellings,  containing  twenty-six  separata 
tenements,  were  built  by  the  Town  Council  about  three  years  ago, 
and  were  immediately  occupied,  and  it  is  understood  that  the^ 
provision  of  more  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Town  Council.  Meanwhile  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  houses,  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience, 
etc.,  is  caused  locally. 
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Wick. — There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  houses,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  empty  house  in  the  district. 

The  greatest  scarcity  is  experienced  in  the  class  of  house  rented 
at  from  £7  to  £12  per  annum. 

Special  local  grievances  with  regard  to  housing  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  district  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A  number  of  houses  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

(2)  In  a  great  many  cases  no  water  supply  has  been  laid  in. 

(3)  Several  closing  orders  have  been  passed,  but  they  can- 
not be  enforced  as  other  houses  are  not  available  for  the 
occupiers. 

(4)  Very  many  have  no  washing  accommodation. 

(5)  At  certain  seasons  a  very  considerable  amount  of  over- 
crowding takes  place,  among  the  fishing  population  especially. 

(6)  The  floors  of  some  of  the  older  houses  are  built  below 
the  level  of  the  street  or  roadway,  whereby  they  are  lacking 
in  ventilation  and  light,  and  are  in  a  state  of  dampness,  due 
entirely  to  the  bad  situations  in  which  they  are  buHt.  Some 
of  these  houses  are  built  on  leasehold  land. 

DxmrEEMLiNB. — House  rents  have  increased  greatly  during  the 
last  few  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  Street  and  Victoria 
Terrace  houses  that  three  years  ago  brought  in  about  £10  are  now 
let  for  over  £13.  In  the  Nethertown  district  rents  that  used  to 
average  from  £7  are  now  £9.  This  is  the  net  rent  after  deducting 
the  rates  added  under  the  House  Letting  Act,  1911. 

Overcrowding. — There  is  overcrowding,  but  usually  it  is  not  due 
to  the  poverty  of  the  workers,  but  mainly  to  the  lack  of  houses. 

Gebenock.- — The  housing  conditions  are  very  bad,  and  the 
citizens  have  been  trjring  to  get  action  taken  to  improve  matters. 
The  difficulty  has  become  acute  by  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  influx  of  population.  The  Corporation 
received  a  deputation  on  the  subject  (at  their  monthly  meeting  in 
February,  1913).  The  Rev.  Chas.  AUan  stated  that  the  main 
business  that  had  brought  the  deputation  there  was  twofold. 
They  wanted  to  say,  without  committing  themselves  to  every 
detail,  that  they  viewed  with  strong  approval  the  Corporation's 
decision  to  embark  on  a  building  scheme.  They  would  gladly  have 
seen  a  bigger  scheme,  but  they  counted  it  to  them  for  righteousness 
that  they  had  a  scheme  at  all.  The  second  thing  they  wanted  to 
say  was  that  things  were  far,  far  worse  in  the  matter  of  the  housing 
of  the  poor  of  their  town  than  some  of  them,  even  those  of  them 
who  thought  they  knew  something  about  it  before,  ever  dreamt. 
Those  of  them  who  were  new  to  the  busineiss  had  been  inexpressibly 
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shocked  and  pained.  There  were  houses  they  had  been  in,  some  of 
them  farmed-out  houses,  where  human  beings  of  both  sexes  were 
huddled  together  like  pigs.  House  after  house  they  found  in  a 
most  disgraceful  condition,  with  cracks  in  the  walls  through  which 
they  could  stick  their  elbows,  the  walls  and  ceilings  simply  oozing 
with  damp,  basins  keeping  the  rain  off  the  beds  where  invalids 
were  lying.  There  were  places  where  forty  and  fifty  people  used  the 
same  convenience.  They  wanted  it  to  go  out  from  the  municipal 
authority  to  some  of  the  houseowners,  with  their  factors,  that  they 
must  really  take  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  their  houses. 
They  felt  certain  that  many  of  them  did  not  know,  they  could  not 
know,  the  real  state  of  affairs ;  and  they  felt  certain  also  that 
unless  things  were  better  when  the  Housing  Commission  came 
their  way  there  would  be  tales  to  tell  and  sights  to  see  which  would 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  many  a  cheek,  and  give  a  name  to 
Greenock  of  evil  notoriety  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  The  last  census,  when  analysed,  showed  that  considerably 
more  than  half  the  population  of  Greenock  occupied  one  or  two- 
roomed  houses,  that  83  per  cent,  of  those  living  in  single-apart- 
ment houses  and  72  per  cent,  of  those  in  two-apartment  houses 
were  overcrowded.  As  things  were  this  was  inevitable,  but  it 
meant  infant  mortality — the  modern  murder  of  the  innocents  ; 
it  meant  undue  sickness,  enfeebled  vitality,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  and  a  serious  deduction  from  the  value  of  labour  for  which 
employers  were  paying ;  it  meant  lax  morality  undoubtedly, 
increased  crime,  lunacy,  and  pauperism,  and  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  rates  and  taxpayers. 

Invbeness. — There  are  many  slums  here  which  are  miserable 
hovels,  packed  together  and  quite  devoid  of  open  spaces  or  gardens. 
A  former  General  Superintendent  of  Poor  for  this  district,  in  his 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  dated  19th 
May,  1910,  said,  "I  have  never  witnessed  urban  paupers  Uving 
under  worse  conditions  than  those  obtaining  in  Inverness.  That 
some  very  bad  slums  exist  in  the  town  is  notorious.  I  have 
found  houses  that  are  overcrowded  ;  houses  that  are  dirty  enough 
to  breed  typhus ;  houses  with  plaster  peeling  off  the  walls  and 
ceihngs  ;  houses  with  leaking  roofs  and  damp  walls  ;  houses  with 
no  w.-c.  aoooiomodation.  .  .  Houses  in  which  faecal  matter  is 
stored  in  paUs  and  then  thrown  into  the  river,"  etc.,  etc. 

Paisley.— In  the  Annual  Report  for  1912  of  the  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  for  Paisley,  it  is  pointed  out : — 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  ticketed  and  over-orowded  housea 
had  received  close  and  constant  attention.  There  were  63  ticketed 
houses  of  one  room,  44  of  two  rooms,  and  1  of  three  rooms,  removed 
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from  the  register.  The  numhers  still  on  tbe  register  were: — 
1,347  one-room  houses,  1,926  two-room  houses,  and  71  three-room 
houses,  giving  a  total  of  3,344.  There  were  6,939  visits  of  inspec- 
tion made,  and  483  were  found  overcrowded  by  from  one  child 
under  ten  years  up  to  six  adults.  He  had  again  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  so  many  small  and  cheap,  though 
insanitary  and  unhealthy,  houses  being  demolished,  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  real  and  growing  difficulty  experienced  by 
those  who  had  been  unhoused  in  finding  houses  at  anything 
approaching  the  rent  they  had  been  paying  or  could  be  expected 
to  pay  from  their  small  income.  This  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  overcrowding,  as  it  led  to  the  keeping  of  lodgers  and  to 
two  or  more  families  joining  together  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
rent  of  a  dearer  though  not  always  larger  house.  The  dangers  of 
such  condition  of  living  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  housing  and  social  conditions  of  the  inhabitants.  During 
the  year  138  houses  were  closed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

MiLNOAViE. — It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  people  are  living 
in  old  and  insanitary  houses,  the  chief  defects  being  dampness, 
lack  of  ventilation,  broken  walls,  fioors  below  level  of  ground, 
etc.  New  houses  are  not  being  built  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
owing  to  the  shortage  rents  of  working-claes  houses  have  greatly 
increased.  A  committee  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  steps  taken  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  depu- 
tations have  approached  the  local  authority  on  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

RESULTS  OF  OVERCROWDING,  ETa 

Section  I.— A  GENERAL  NOTE. 

We  find  it  clearly  established  : 

(1)  That  high  death  rates,  sickness  rates,  and  infantile 
mortality  rates,  are  associated  so  closely  with  congested 
conditions  of  housing  as  to  vary  directly  with  the  density 
of  the  population. 

(2)  That  the  normal  possibilities  of  life  in  those  densely- 
crowded  areas  in  no  way  conform  with  the  minimum 
requirements  of  modern  civilisation ;  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deterioration  of  the  resident  slum  population, 
they  present  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  community  at  large.  They  render  necessary  a 
great  part  of  the  large  expenditure  on  public  health 
(isolation  hospitals,  etc.)  and  they  are  breeding  grounds 
from  which  such  infectious  diseases  as  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  consumption,  measles,  influenza,  etc.,  spread 
havoc  throughout  the  community. 

The  following  statement  by  a  highly-experienced  Medical 
Officer  expresses  a  conclusion  widely  held  among  medical 
men  responsible  for  the  PubUc  Health,  and  a  conclusion  with 
which  we  agree. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to 
stamp  out  tuberculous  disease.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are  hegia- 
ning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  I  welcome  the  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Act  as  a  big  step  ia  the  right  direction.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  when  typhus  fever  was  a  veritable  plague  in  Glasgow. 
To-day,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  case  in  any  of  the  fever 
hospitals.  Of  what  avail  would  it  have  been  to  have  built  any 
number  of  hospitals  in  salubrious  places  to  treat  the  oases,  if  the 
old  rookeries,  and  vennels,  and  wynds,  had  been  left  to  propagate 
the  disease  ?  So  with  consumption.  Let  us  have  better  housing, 
more  air  and  sunlight  in  the  dweUiags  of  the  poor,  dear  away 
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slums  and  congested  areas,  and  we  will  do  much  to  eradicate  the 
causes  of  this  dread  plague. 

WMle  the  hospitals  are  necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
existing  cases  of  disease,  it  is  necesary  also  to  stamp  out  tie 
sources  of  the  diseases. 

It  is  significant  also  that  some  of  the  Industrial  Insurance 
Companies  have  prescribed  districts  in  which  life  assurance 
pohcies  are  not  issued  without  special  inquiry,  for  the  reason 
that  the  death-rate,  and  especially  the  infantile  death-iate, 
is  particularly  high.  One  such  hst,  for  example,  applicable  to 
the  City  of  Dundee  contains  thirty-one  entire  streets  or  courts, 
and  fifty- two  streets,  in  which  one  or  more  blocks  are  prescribed. 

Section  II.— A  FEW  TYPICAL  EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  Reports  from  various 
locahties,  and  are  typical  of  others. 

Edinbtjbgh. — The"  following  is  from  a  statement  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh 

In,  for  example,  a  densely-populated  tenement  district  in  the 
centre  of  the  City,  I  find  that  the  density  of  persons  to  the  acre 
reached  the  high  total  of  640,  with  a  death-rate  of  20  per  1,000, 
a,s  compared  with  12  per  1,000  of  the  general  population. 

Or,  again,  in  another  district,  where  the  density  per  acre  is 
597,  and  where  no  fewer  than  207  persons  are  resident  in  one  tene- 
ment, the  death-rate  reached  16  per  1,000.  The  specific  instances 
could,  of  course,  be  multiplied,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  prove  very 
conclusively  the  connection  which  exists  between  density  of  a 
population  and  excessive  mortality.  What  has  been  said  in 
regard  to  the  general  death-rate  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
mortality  statistics  of  such  a  disease  as  phthisis,  the  existence  of 
which  indicates  so  clearly  defects  in  housing  and  general  sanitary 
conditions. 

It  is  surely  a  somewhat  startling  fact  that  no  fewer  than  59  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  in  this  city  occur  in  houses  of  one 
and  two  rooms  ;  82  per  cent,  in  houses  of  three  rooms  and  under, 
and  that  no  fewer  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  oases  occur  in  houses 
of  four  rooms  and  under.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  disease 
is  one  to  which  the  working  and  poorer  classes  are  most  prominently 
liable,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  question  of 
overcrowding  in  certain  districts,  and  of  undue  sub-division  of 
tenement  property.  But  the  Insurance  Act  lays  a  responsibility 
upon  Local  Authorities  in  regard  to  interference  with  health,  as 
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well  sai  any  cases  of  excessive  mortality  which  may  be  traceable 
to  the  absence  of  proper  sanitary  conditions  existing  in  a  particular 
district. 

It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  realise  that  just  in  such  areas  as 
have  been  referred  to,  not  only  is  the  death-rate  excessive,  but,  as 
might  be  imagined,  the  sickness  rate  is  in  corresponding  proportion. 
I  think  it  instructive  to  show  a  map  on  which  are  marked  in  dots 
the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  which  have  occurred  in  the  city  during 
one  year.  It  is  at  once  apparent  what  a  close  connection  exists 
between  a  dense  population  and  an  excessive  proportion  of  in- 
fectious cases.  The  average  rate  for  this  disease  for  the  City  as  a 
whole  is  4  per  1,000,  while  in  the  densely-populated  Gorgie  Dis- 
trict, with  its  enormous  number  of  large  tenements,  each  contain- 
ing many  small  houses,  the  rate  is  6  per  1,000,  and  in  the  St. 
Leonard's  district,  with  its  260  persons  to  the  acre,  and  with  its 
unenviable  character  of  being  the  most  densely  populated  ward  in 
the  city,  there  occur,  of  course,  the  largest  number  of  oases — a  dia- 
grammatical representation  of  which  stands  out  very  prominently 
on  the  map. 

ErFEca?  OF  Congested  Areas. 

I  have  upon  previous  occasions,  by  published  papers  and  other- 
wise, emphasised  the  undoubted  connection  which  exists  between 
a  densely-populated  locality  and  a  high  rate  of  death  and  sickness. 
As  a  general  indication,  then,  to  Local  Authorities  in  bringing  to 
light  the  unhealthy  areas  within  their  jurisdiction,  an  almost 
infallible  guide  to  the  most  clamant  of  these  will  be  those  portions 
that  are  most  densely  populated. 

It  is  perfectly  remarkable  how  closely  a  death-rate  increases 
almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  small  houses  of  one 
and  two  rooms  which  are  situated  within  it,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
number  of  persons  resident  on  a  given  space. 

If,  for  example,  the  City  of  Edinburgh  is  divided  into  its  different 
wards,  the  death-rate  applicable  to  each  increases  very  remarkably 
with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  such  small  houses.  The  following 
figures  prove  this  very  conclusively : 


Number  of 

Ward. 

Death-rate. 

houses  of 
1  and  2  rooms. 

St.  Bernard's 

-                  - 

7 

739 

St.  Andrew's 

- 

9 

1,315 

Calton 

10 

1,715 

Gorgie 

. 

11 

2,225 

George  Square 

. 

13 

5,462 

St.  Giles'      - 

15 

6,978 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  sub-division  of  tenement  property 
upon  a  death-rate  is,  perhaps,  best  gathered  from  a  single  instance. 
If  13  tenements  be  taken,  which  originally  contained  86  houses, 
■with  a  population  of  420  persons,  but  which  have  since  been  sub- 
divided so  as  to  contain  340  houses,  with  a  population  of  1,038 
persons,  I  find  that  the  death-rate  there,  as  compared  with  12-8 — 
being  the  average  of  the  whole  city — has  been  raised  to  the  very 
highly  significant  figure  of  23-12  per  1,000. 

Greenock. — The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh  of 
Greenock  states  (1912) : — 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  West  Central  is  the  unhealthy  area. 
Here  the  death-rate,  infantile  death-rate,  and  phthisis  death-rate, 
were  highest,  viz.,  20-49,  126-94,  and  1-966  respectively,  against 
13-60,  88-88,  and  -662  respectively  in  the  West  District.  The 
West  Central  District,  comprising  Wards  VI  and  VII.,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Vennel  and  Ann  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Nelson  Street,  Argyle  Street,  and  Laird  Street.  This  area  com- 
prises some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions  of  the  town,  and  also 
a  considerable  area  of  better  working-class  tenements.  In  order 
to  further  compare  the  lower  part  of  the  area  with  the  Burgh 
generally,  I  recently  caused  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  portion 
bounded  by  Hamilton  Street,  West  Burn  Street,  and  the  Vennel. 
In  this  area  42  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  of  one  apartment,  and 
48-7  per  cent,  of  2  apartments  (the  comparative  figures  for  the 
whole  burgh  are  14-1  per  cent,  and  47-7  per  cent.).  The  population 
of  the  area  was  1620,  the  general  death-rate  27-16,  against  18-68 
in  the  Burgh,  the  infantile  death-rate  213-11,  against  117-03,  the 
birth-rate  37-65,  against  31-41  ;  6-79  per  1,000  of  the  population 
of  this  area  have  been  notified  as  suffering  from  phthisis,  against 
3-35  per  1,000  in  the  Burgh.  The  East  District  shows  the  highest 
birth-rate  36-56,  and  the  West  the  lowest  12-25. 


Population. 

Death-rate. 

Phthisis 
death-rate. 

A.  East     -        .        .        . 

B.  East  Central 

C.  West  Central 

D.  West    .... 

23,163 
15,910 
23,913 
14,930 

18-39 
16-91 
20-49 
13-60 

-737 
1-634 
1-966 

-669 

Births. 

Irrfantile 
death-rate. 

Birth-rate. 

A.  Bast     .... 

B.  East  Central 

C.  West  Central 

D.  West    .... 

847 
505 
835 
180 

118-06 

110-89 

126-94 

88-88 

36-66 
31-78 
34-91 
12-25 
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Abbedeen.— Dealing  with  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  ire 
the  CSty  of  Aberleen,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  a  Special! 
Report  issued  in  1909,  shows  that  the  average  annual  death-rate- 
per  10,000  from  tuberculosis  for  the  two  years  1907  and  1908  in. 
the  various  sizes  of  houses  was  as  follows  : 

Death-Ratb  prom  TtrBBKciTLOsis  PER  10,000  Persons 
Occupying  Hgtjsbs  of 


1  and  2  rooms. 

3  rooms. 

4  rooms. 

5  rooms  and 
upwards. 

19 

17 

15 

8 

Thus  in  houses  of  1  and  2  rooms  the  death-rate  was  more  thaa 
twice  as  high  as  in  houses  of  5  rooms  and  upwards. 

Bathgate. — From  an  investigation  made  at  the  end  of  1909  in 
Bathgate,  where  12-25  per  cent,  (or  almost  1,000)  of  the  populationu 
live  in  single  apartment  houses,  it  was  found  that  the  death-rat© 
for  these  one-apartment  houses  was  17-119,  as  compared  with 
12-453  for  the  other  houses  in  the  Burgh,  and  it  was  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  of  the  death-rate  in  these  single  rooms,  64-82  per  cent- 
had  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 


Section  III.— THE  CHILDREN. 

It  is  upon  tlie  children  tliat  the  worst  of  the  burden  falls.. 
In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  been  struck  by 
nothing  more  than  the  contrast  between  the  vigorous,  healthy 
children  of  the  farm  servant,  whose  cottage  is  bad  enough  in 
most  matters  commonly  regarded  a?  essential  (too  small,  ira 
bad  repair,  etc.),  and  so  many  of  the  stunted  and  sickly 
children  from  the  one,  and  two-roomed  apartment  houses  in 
the  most  crowded  areas  of  the  large  towns. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  children  from  one-roomed  houses 
in  the  congested  mban  districts  are  lighter  and  smdler  in 
stature,  on  an  average,  than  children  from  four-roomed  houses. 
There  is  no  similar  wastage  in  the  lives  of  the  poorer  childreB 
in  the  rural  districts ;  and  the  children  of  the  smallholder 
and  the  farm  servant,  though  reared  in  the  smallest  cottage 
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are  often  at  least  equal  physically  to  the  children  of  the 
landowner  or  of  others  who  live  in  the  largest  rural  houses. 
This  deterioration  in  towns  is  peculiarly  a  product  of  urban 
•conditions — overcrowded  houses,  and  the  want  of  air,  and  hght 
and  space. 

We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  the  children  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  other  poor  country  people  are, 
as  a  rule,  better  physically  than  the  children  of  fairly  prosperous 
urban  people,  and  very  much  better  than  the  children  of  the 
poorer  urban  class,  and  the  difference  is  not  only  a  difference 
of  physique,  it  is  a  difference  in  all  the  quahties  which  go  to 
make  a  more  healthy  and  more  efficient  race. 

We  have  had  many  examples  also  of  the  bad  influence 
«xercised  on  young  children,  especially  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing that  more  feverish  activity  and  precocity  characteristic 
of  so  many  children  brought  up  amid  overcrowded  urban 
-conditions — an  unnatural  activity  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
very  close  association  of  the  children  at  an  impressionable  age 
with  older  people  and  the  busy  environment  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  and  associated  so  often  with  a  stunted  and  under- 
developed physique ;  so  that  too  frequently  the  vitality  of 
the  children  is  squandered  before  they  arrive  at  an  age  when 
it  could  be  more  profitably  utihsed. 

We  desire  to  emphasise  this  point,  as  we  are  convinced,  after 
much  inquiry,  that  the  system  of  the  small  tenement  dwelhngs, 
with  its  various  advantages,  such  as  the  saving  of  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  who  has  a  smaller 
number  of  rooms  to  deal  with,  a  smaller  and  more  compact 
house  to  attend  to,  and  one  more  easily  kept  warm,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  father's  place  of  employment,  is  yet  specially 
disadvantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adequate  and 
normal  development  of  the  child. 

The  child  frequently  has  no  place  to  play  in  except  the 
pubLc  street  or  a  narrow  "  back-court,"  and  these  conditions 
arrest  and  depress  his  normal  development  and  reduce  the 
health,  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  citizens  of  the  future. 

The  same  close  connection  also,  as  in  the  case  of  high  death- 
ifttes  and  high  rates  of  disease,  is  traceable  between  high 
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rates  of  infantile  mortality  and    small  overcrowded   urban 
houses : 

In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  the  average  infantUe  mortality- 
rate  for  the  city  was  (1912)  110  per  1,000  ;  but  whereas  in  a  better- 
class  ward  such  as  Merchiston  it  was  only  46  per  1,000,  in  Saint 
Giles  it  was  as  high  as  155  per  1,000,  and  in  the  Cowgate  and 
neighbouring  closes  it  was  277  per  1,000,  and  in  the  Richmond* 
Street  district  232  per  1,000, 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow  : 


The  Causes  of  Death  at  Ages  ttudeb  5. 

I  select  the  causes  of  death  at  these  ages  for  further  inquiry 
because  of  the  importance  attaching  to  them  &i  indices  of  in- 
sanitary conditions.  The  following  general  statement  shows  the- 
rate  per  1,000  from  all  causes  at  these  ages : — 


Under  1 

Between  1  and  5 

Death- 
rate 

Size  of  House 

(1-5)  as 
percent- 

Apartments. 

age  of 

Death- 

CVm- 

Death- 

Com- 

death- 

rate. 

parative 
number. 

rate. 

parative 
number. 

rate 
under  1. 

1    -        - 

210-25 

100 

40-56 

100 

19 

2   - 

163-8 

78 

30-20 

74 

18 

3    - 

128-5 

61 

17-94 

44 

14 

4  and  over 

102-57 

49 

10.29 

25 

10 

The  contrast  in  the  rates  at  each  age  period  associated  with< 
the  house  groups  here  shown  is  sufficiently  striking,  but  what 
seems  to  me  of  almost  equal  significance  is  the  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  rate  of  ages  1-5  in  three  and  four  apartment  houses. 
Under  1  year  the  four  apartment  rate  is  still  equal  one-half  the 
rate  for  one  apartment,  but  during  the  next  four  years  of  life  the 
resistance  of  the  child  in  three  and  four  apartment  houses  to  fatal 
disease  increases  so  rapidly,  or  the  risks  of  contracting  infectious 
disease  are  so  diminished,  that  the  death-rate  among  children  in 
three  apartment  houses  is  less  than  one-half,  and  in  four  apartment 
houses  only  one-fourth  that  of  one-apartment  childreiu 
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If  we  attach  a  numerical  value  of  100  to  the  infant  death-rate 
in  each  size  of  house,  the  one  and  two-apartment  child  has  still, 
during  the  next  four  years,  to  encounter  a  risk  which  can  be  repre- 
sented by  19  and  18  respectively,  compared  with  14  and  10  in 
three  and  four-apartment  children. 

The  evidence  we  have  obtained  is  conclusive  that  a  high 
infantile  mortality  rate  even  more  emphatically  than  a  high 
general  death-rate  is  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  those 
■congested  areas  which  blot  our  cities.  Where  the  highest 
rates  prevail  there  we  find  the  worst  housing  conditions,  the 
-densest  population,  and  the  tenements  most  closely  packed 
together,  consisting  largely  of  one  apartment  and  two  apart- 
ment houses. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  the  question  there  is  little  diversity  of 
opinion.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  slum-dweller 
himself  is  responsible  for  his  surroundings  ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
he  contended  that  this  apphes  to  the  children. 

Section  IV.— OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  BAD  HOUSING. 

Effect  on  Maeeiages. 

We  have  also  been  impressed  by  the  amount  of  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  dearth  of  houses  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
marriage  rate,  in  the  middle-sized  and  smaller  towns  and 
villages.  Last  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
marriages  in  Greenock  despite  the  very  prosperous  trade 
conditions,  and  this  is  locally  ascribed  to  the  dearth  of  houses. 
From  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns  we  have  had  evidence 
that  young  people  desirous  of  marrying  are  prevented  by 
the  lack  of  houses.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  Town 
Council  were  approached  by  a  deputation  of  young  men  who 
were  desirous  of  marrying,  but  could  not  do  so  because  no 
houses  were  available.  In  other  cases  young  couples  have 
had  to  live  in  lodgings  or  in  the  houses  of  parents.  In  Bathgate, 
for  example,  it  is  reported  that  upwards  of  twenty  married 
workmen  have  to  reside  in  lodgings  because  they  cannot 
obtain  houses.    In  other  cases  it  is  reported  that  owing  to 
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the  scarcity  of   houses   young   married  people  have  to  be 
content  with  a  single  room. 


Effect  on  Morals. 

The  present  conditions  of  overcrowding  tend  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  morals.  Sir  Halliday  Groom,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Vigilance  Association  (Eastern  Section)  held 
in  Edinburgh  last  November,  said  : 

The  housing  conditions  were  so  perfectly  appalling  that  they 
could  scarcely  expect  to  do  any  good  amongst  the  poorest  at  aU. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  seven  or  eight  persons  of  both 
sexes  housed  together  in  the  same  room,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  have  the  merest  elements  of  decency. — {Glasgow  Herald,  2l8t 
November,  1913). 

Outworkers. 

In  addition,  in  the  wretched  houses  of  the  slums  a  great 
amount  of  what  is  called  outwork  or  homework,  in  such 
trades  as  tailoring,  shirt-making,  and  dress-making,  is  carried 
on.  The  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's 
Trades,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  shirt-making,  etc., 
reported  some  time  ago  as  follows  : 

Many  of  the  houses  of  the  home  workers  were  found  to  be  in 
an  extremely  filthy  state,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  them 
under  highly  insanitary  conditions.  Frequently  one  finds  the 
home  worker  occupying  an  attic  room  at  the  top  of  a  five-storied 
building,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  dark  and  dilapidated  staircase, 
infested,  it  may  be,  by  rats,  or  haunted  by  that  most  pitiable  of  four- 
footed  creatures,  the  slum  cat.  At  every  landing,  narrow,  grimy 
passages  stretch  to  right  and  left,  and,  on  either  side  of  these,  close- 
packed,  is  a  row  of  "  ticketed  houses,"  i.e.,  rooms  on  which  the  doors 
have  marked  on  the  outside  the  number  of  occupants  allowed 
according  to  police  regulations.  On  every  landing  there  is  a  water- 
tap  and  sink,  both  the  common  property  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
latter  usually  emitting  frightful  effluvia.  Probably  the  sink  re- 
presents the  entire  sanitary  system  of  the  landing.  Armed  with  a 
box  of  matches  and  battling  with  what  almost  seemed  to  be  the 
solid  smells  of  the  place,  one  finally  reached  the  top,  and,  on  being 
admitted,  finds,  perhaps,  a  room  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  the 
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work  lying  in  piles  on  the  dirty  floor,  or  doing  duty  as  bed-clothes 
for  a  bed-ridden  invalid  and  the  members  of  the  family  generally. 
In  one  house  visited,  two  children  were  lying  ill  in  bed,  and  covered 
with  the  shirts  on  which  the  mother  had  been  employed.  The 
doctor  had  not  been  called  in,  and  the  mother  could  not  tell  what 
was  the  matter. 


Section  v.— RESULTS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEMES. 

Further,  there  is  the  converse  evidence  that  an  improvement 
scheme  is  followed  immediately  by  a  reduction  of  death  and 
sickness  rates  in  the  areas  cleared. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Glasgow. — Under  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Act  of  1866  about 
90  acres  were  dealt  with.  The  demoUtion  of  the  defective  property 
did  not  begin  till  1870,  but  with  the  commercial  crisis  of  1878,  which 
culminated  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failure,  operations  came 
to  a  standstill  for  10  years.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  improvement, 
however,  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  city,  which  was  32-4  per  1,000 
for  the  three  years  1868-70,  fell  to  25-5  as  the  mean  for  the  three 
years  1880-82.  In  1888  active  measures  were  again  taken,  and  the 
death-rate  in  the  district  dealt  with  steadily  improved,  falling 
from  43-68  to  31-33  in  four  years,  and  to  26  in  1901.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  showed  that  the  whole  decrease  was  accounted 
for  by  the  cleared  area ;  areas  immediately  adjoining  which  had  not 
been  improved  retaining  their  old  death  rate. 

Edinbttrgh. — The  following  is  fron^  a  statement  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  upon  a  recent  improvement  scheme  in  that  city : — 

In  one  district,  consisting  of  high  tenement  dwellings  of  an  old 
type,  sub-divided  to  the  last  degree,  and  embodying  almost  every 
possible  sanitary  objection,  the  death-rate  before  treatment 
reached  52  per  1,000. 

The  Local  Authority  cleared  away  the  whole  area  and  erected 
houses  of  a  class  similar  to  those  which  had  been  demolished.  The 
death-rate  promptly  fell  from  52  per  1,000  to  the  extremely  satis- 
factory one  of  15  per  1,000.  In  other  cases  similar  procedure  was 
followed  by  equally  satisfactory  results. 

The  results  of  such  operations,  reflecting  as  they  do  upon  the 
mortahty  of  every  class  of  disease,  is  so  aU-important  as  to  justify 
me  in  appending  a  diagram  setting  forth  these  results,  so  far  as 
the  effect  in  the  improvement  areas  regarding  the  General  Death- 
rate  ;  the  Phthisis  Death-rate  ;  the  Zymotic  ;  and  "  other  Tuber- 
culous Disease  "  Bates  are  concerned. 
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Diagram  showing  Vital   Statistics 
relating  to  Combined  Improved  Areas  under  1893  Scheme. 


T         I  fear  1899  WMB 


PhlhiiJa  Uortalitt  at'  woo 

Other  Tutereular  Diseases 

Z/mollo  Dtaeasei 

Seneral  Death  Rate, 


~  «h       40       3!>       30 


PoBT  Glasgow. — An  improvement  scheme,  sanctioned  by  Par- 
liament in  1905,  has  been  carried  out  here,  which  resulted  in 
removing  an  insanitary  area  known  as  the  Bay  area.  As  showing 
the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Burgh  consequent  upon 
this  clearance  scheme,  the  following  figures  of  average  death 
rates  for  three  years  prior  to  and  after  the  improvement  may 
be  given : 

Btjkgh  of  Post  Glasgow. 


1902-04. 

1910-12. 

Death-rate  (per  1,000) 
Infantile  death-rate  (per  1,000) 
Phthisis  Death-rate  (per  10,000)      - 

18-6 

125-0 

15-8 

16-3 

104-0 

12-8 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  people  living  in  a  cleared  area  are 
the  same  after  as  before  the  improvement ;  but  it  is  clearly 
established  by  the  evidence  that  a  result  of  clearing  the  worst 
areas  is  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  locality. 


2  E 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CAUSES  OF  SLUMS,  BAD  HCU3ING,  AND 
OVERCROWDING. 

Section  I.— A  SHORT  SUMMARY. 

Examining  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  defects  in  housing 
which  have  so  prejudicial  an  effect  upon  the  pubUc  health,  we 
may  classify  them  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  congested  situation  of  buildings  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  absence  of  open  spaces, 
and  the  existence  of  "  back  lands,"  i.e.,  tenements  of 
houses  erected  on  what  may  originally  have  been  back 
courts,  greens,  or  gardens  which  are  not  only  obstructive 
to  other  inhabited  buildings,  but  are  themselves  largely 
deprived  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

(2)  Inherent  defects  in  the  structure,  such  as  rooms 
incapable  of  proper  ventilation  and  deprived  of  sunlight, 
dark  and  ill  ventilated  common  stairs  and  lobbies, 
and  lack  of  provision  to  prevent  dampness. 

(3)  The  bad  state  of  repair  and  the  filthy  condition  of 
individual  dwelling-houses. 

(4)  The  overcrowding  of  individual  dwelling-houses. 

Of  the  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  continuance  of 
bad  housing  conditions,  we  find  that  the  following  are  the 
principal  causes : 

(1)  The  poverty  of  large  numbers  of  the  city  populations. 
We  recognise  that  in  many  cases  people  of  even  extremely 
small  means  struggle  bravely  and  successfully  to  maintain 
decent  houses  in  districts  which  are  not  slums ;  while 
many  others  with  better  monetary  resources  do  not  escape 
the  slums.    But  taking  average  cases  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smallest 
houses  in  the  most  overcrowded  areas  are  there  because 
of  their  poverty.  They  earn  very  small  wages  and 
frequently  their  working  time  is  very  broken. 

(2)  The  recent  considerable  increase  in  cost  of  con- 
struction due  to  increase  in  the  price  of  materials  and 
to  increase  in  wages. 

(3)  The  high  cost  of  land,  which  operates  in  two  ways 
viz. :  (a)  in  the  past  it  has  led  to  every  available  space 
being  built  upon,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  present  problem 
of  congested  areas  ;  and  (b)  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
build  a  better  type  of  house  with  a  smaller  number  of 
dwellings  per  acre  for  the  poorer  labouring  classes  in  areas 
near  their  work  at  rents  within  their  reach. 

(4)  The  burden  of  the  rates.  Whether  the  incidence 
of  the  rates  be  on  the  house-owner  or  on  the  tenant,  they 
tend  to  accentuate  the  housing  problem  by  diminishing 
the  profit  of  the  builder  and  owner  or  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  housing  accommodation  that  the  tenant 
can  obtain  for  a  definite  sum  of  money. 

(5)  The  prevalence  of  a  low  standard  in  housing.  We 
cannot  indicate  the  point  better  than  by  recalhng  the  fact 
that  London  artisans  who  went  to  the  Clyde  in  connection 
with  the  removal  there  of  shipbuilding  and  other  industries 
complained  loudly  and  bitterly  of  the  smaller  accommoda- 
tion of  the  houses  available  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
for  artisans  earning  such  wages  as  they  earned — the  type 
of  house  willingly  occupied  by  the  native  workers  earning 
similar  wages 

(6)  The  failure  on  the  part  of  houseowners  frequently 
to  appreciate  the  responsibihties  of  ownership  of  small 
houses — letting  houses  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  and  failing  frequently  to  provide  by  a 
caretaker  or  otherwise  for  the  protection  of  the  well-doing 
tenants  from  the  neglect  and  misbehaviour  of  the  wilfully 
neglectful  and  ill-behaved. 

(7)  The  excessive  deliberateness  of  local  authorities 
in  using  their  powers  of  closing  unhealthy  dwellings. 
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amounts  sometimes  to  an  active  dereliction  of  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  judicial  authorities  are  frequently 
even  more  dehberate  in  allowing  action  to  be  taken.  Both 
the  local  authorities  and  the  judicial  authorities  are 
confronted,  in  this  respect,  with  the  difficulties  of  housing 
the  displaced  population  elsewhere  if  the  dwellings  in  ques- 
tion are  compulsorily  closed. 

(8)  The  lack  of  various  powers  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  to  make  regulations  regarding  the  interior  of 
houses,  etc. 

(9)  The  habits,  especially  drunkenness,  uncleanhness, 
and  destructiveness  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  tenants  ; 
and  their  low  standard  of  comfort. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  very  shortly  but  in  more  detail 
the  following  questions  in  relation  to  housing  : — 

(1)  Wages,  rents  and  cost  of  construction. 

(2)  The  cost  of  land  for  houses. 

(3)  The  pubUc  rates. 

(4)  The  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  law  at  present 
on  occupiers,  owners,  and  local  authorities ;  and  the 
difficulties  preventing  the  full  performance  of  these 
duties. 


Section  II.— WAGES,   RENTS  AND  COST 
OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

Wages  and  Housing. 

It  is  alleged  often  that  large  sections  of  the  working  class 
do  not  desire  better  housing  accommodation  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  traditionally  accustomed.  In  the 
course  of  our  inquiries,  however,  we  have  obtained  abundant 
evidence  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  not  a  complete 
statement  of  the  facts.  When  a  working  man  gains  increased 
wages  it  is  more  common  to  find,  if  he  is  married,  that  a  first 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  is  to  try  to  get  a  better 
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home  and  a  larger  house.  Of  course,  in  some  trade;^  and 
districts,  such  as  the  mining  districts  and  smaller  towns,  this 
force  does  not  operate  so  obviously,  as  a  choice  of  better 
houses  is  often  not  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  man  to  remain  as  near  to  his  work  as  pos- 
sible is  also  sometimes  a  counteracting  force.  This  latter,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  is  a  traffic  problem  capable  of  being 
overcome,  as  exemphfied  in  the  case  of  London  where  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  workmen  to  travel  many  miles  to 
their  work.  Special  tramway  construction  with  high  speeds 
is  a  notable  factor  in  the  removal  of  this  tendency  to  urban 
congestion. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  the  tenement,  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  nothing  better  accept  the  present  tenement 
housing  conditions  without  complaint,  but  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  better  housing  conditions  by  means 
of  the  English  cottages  are  ill-incUned  to  go  back  to 
tenements. 

A  principal  reason  why  bad  housing  conditions  are  so  pre- 
valent hes  in  the  cost  of  land  and  houses  combined  with  the 
poverty  of  a  large  mass  of  the  population  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  builders  to  erect  houses  containing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  accommodation  for  this  section  of  the  population 
at  a  cost  which  will  make  the  building  remunerative  on  the 
rents  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  man  whose  earnings  are  very  low  or  irregular  (on  account 
of  broken  time)  has  sharply  defined  limits  which  he  cannot 
exceed  in  the  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  although  there 
has  been  a  general  rise  in  money  wages  within  the  last  eighteen 
years  yet  among  various  classes  of  unskilled  labourers  the  rise 
has  been  slight  and  in  some  cases  has  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  (Cd.  6955,  1913)  on  the  Cost 
of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  for  example,  shows  that 
the  percentage  increase  in  wages  in  the  trades  considered  even 
between  1905  and  1912,  was  less  than  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  and  coal.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  working-man  would  require  to  spend 
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in  1912,  about  14  per  cent,  more  on  food  and  coal,  ttan  he 
•would  have  required  in  1905,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  clothing,  etc.,  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Since 
1896,  a  year  of  low  prices  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  has  been  25  per  cent. 

Nor  is  it  always  kept  in  mind  how  large  a  portion  of  a 
labourer's  total  earnings  must,  of  necessity,  be  spent  on  food. 

In  a  Report  recently  issued  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  for 
example,  upon  an  investigation  carried  out  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Lindsay  into  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  City,  the 
condition  of  sixty  typical  families  with  varying  incomes  were 
inquired  into,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
income  expended  on  rent  and  food : — 


Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of  income 

mcome. 

expended  on 

available 

Rent. 

Food. 

for  other 
expenditure. 

A. B.C.  income  regular  above  25s.  - 

11-0 

61-9 

27-1 

D.E.  income  regular  under  25s. 

15-3 

67-3 

17-4 

F.G.  income  irregular   - 

16-0 

75-5 

8-5 

H.  income  irregular,  father  drinker 

17-9 

86-9 

—4-8 

(The  letters.  A,  B,  etc.,  refer  to  the  classes  into  which  the  sixty 
families  were  divided). 

Professor  Noel  Paton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  report,  points 
out  that  where  the  income  is  under  20s.  a  week,  or  irregular, 
"  even  although  three-quarters  of  their  meagre  income  is  expended 
on  food,  a  sufficient  supply  is  not  obtained,  and  that  the  remaining 
fourth  of  the  income  is  quite  inadequate  to  defray  the  necessary 
outlay  on  rent,  coals,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  while  absolutely 
nothing  is  left  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  The  families  in 
which  the  income  is  under  20s.  a  week  entirely  fail  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  food  sufficient  for  theirneeds."  And  he  notes  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  families,  "  waste  was  absent,  all  edible  food 
was  consumed." 


We  have  had  similar  evidence  from  other  sources  relating 
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also  to  the  cities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  increases  in  money 
wages  gained  by  the  lower-paid  city  workers,  who  have  to 
spend  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  their  wages  on  food,  tend 
to  be  more  than  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  cost  of  hving  ; 
so  that  these  labourers  under  present  conditions  are  not  able 
to  raise  themselves  to  the  improved  standard  of  housing 
which  is  being  imposed  upon  them  by  social  usage,  considera- 
tions for  the  general  health  of  the  locahty,  and  legislative 
enactment. 

It  is  different,  sometimes,  among  the  lower  middleclass. 
We  find  there  that  the  tendency  is  sometimes  the  opposite, 
namely,  that  the  food  supply  of  the  family  is  limited  in  order 
to  provide  better  housing  acconamodation.  But  among  the 
poorest  class  the  supply  of  food  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  considera- 
tion. 

One  other  extract  from  a  Eeport  relating  to  Greenock 
may  be  given.  It  is  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  (October  1911) : 

The  scarcity  of  houses  for  workmen  whose  wages  do  not  exceed 
20s.  per  week  is  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
public  health.  Overcrowding  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  four  families,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons, 
were  recently  found  in  a  two-apartment  house.  In  another  case, 
two  families,  consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  were  found  occupjring 
a  single-apartment  house. 

In  many  parts  of  the  town  families  occupy  sub-let  rooms,  no 
fewer  than  eight  famiUes  having  been  discovered  occupying  such 
rooms  in  a  property  containing  twenty-four  dwelling-houses,  and 
three  families  in  a  property  of  similar  size. 

The  whole  modern  tendency  (as  shown  in  an  insistence 
upon  better  urban  amenities,  improved  sanitation,  more 
costly  internal  fittings,  etc.)  is  towards  diminishing  the  supply 
of  the  older  type  of  cheap  house  ;  without  at  the  same  time 
reahsing  fully  that  this  impUes  (and  necessitates)  increased 
money  wages  on  the  part  of  the  class  for  whom  the  rent 
of  such  houses  represents  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to 

pay- 
As  pointed  out  by  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Housing  Com- 
mission of  1904 ; 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  most  important  factor  in  the  housing  ques- 
tion is  that  of  rental,  and  the  correlative  question  of  wages.  To 
these  related  subjects  the  Commissioners  directed  very  careful 
'  attention.  In  1866,  according  to  the  City  Assessor,  there  were 
24,032  dweUings  rented  at  £4  and  under,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  city,  while  in  1901-2  there  were  only 
2,915  such  houses,  or  1-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1891  the 
average  rental  of  one,  two  and  three  apartment-houses  was 
£5  5s.,  £8  10s.,  and  £14  respectively.  The  corresponding  rental 
to-day  is  £6,  £9  and  £15,  a  rise  respectively  of  14  per  cent.,  6J 
per  cent.,  and  7  per  cent.  In  these  ten  years  the  rise  in  the  rental 
of  the  smallest  houses,  which  presumably  are  occupied  by  the 
poorest  class,  is,  it  wiU  be  observed,  fully  double  that  of  the  others. 
This  increase  in  rental,  in  so  far  as  new  houses  are  concerned,  was 
explained  to  the  Commissioners  as  being  accounted  for  by  (o) 
increased  accommodation  and  conveniences,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
statutory  enactment ;  (6)  increased  cost  of  construction  through 
the  rise  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  material;  (c)  increased  cost 
of  maintenance,  not  only  owing  to  rise  in  wages,  but  owing  to 
some  of  the  expensive  fittings  which  modem  science  demands  being 
so  frequently  abused  and  destroyed  by  careless  tenants  ;  (i)  by  an 
increase  in  landlords'  taxes,  and  lastly  (e)  by  increased  value  of 
land,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

For  a  period  of  years  immediately  preceding  1912,  rents  of 
working  class  houses  in  the  large  cities  on  the  whole  remained 
fairly  stationary.  This  was  the  general  tendency,  although 
in  some  smaller  towns,  as  a  result  of  special  circumstances, 
such  as  an  influx  of  population,  substantial  rises  occurred. 
During  the  same  period,  however,  the  costs  of  building  were 
increasing — ^the  money  wages  of  tradesmen  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  material  has  risen  and  money  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  building  has  been  dearer ;  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Authority,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  public  demand  for  better 
internal  equipment  tend  also  to  make  the  cost  of  construction 
greater;  public  rates  have  increased.  This  increase  in  the 
cost  of  construction  combined  with  the  inabihty  of  the  working 
classes  to  spend  more  on  house  rent  has  put  a  check  upon 
building.  This  has  now  extended  so  far  that  the  demand 
for  houses  has  increased  recently  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
and  the  latest  reports  show  that  rents  are  now  being  increased 
— the  increase  being  as  a  rule  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
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At  the  present  moment,  with  money  becoming  cheaper  and 
having  regard  to  the  long  period  of  depression  in  the  building 
trade,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  conditions  of  building  will 
become  more  active  again. 

The  evidence  establishes  fully  the  importance  of  securing : 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes. 

(2)  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  houses. 

This  second  consideration  involves  the  various  items  enter- 
ing into  the  cost  of  houses  : 

(1)  The  cost  of  construction. 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  land. 

(3)  The  public  rates. 


Cost  of  Construction. 

The  various  factors  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion have  been  mentioned  already,  such  as  larger  and  better 
ventilated  and  equipped  rooms  and  better  sanitation,  the 
increase  of  tradesmen's  money  wages,  the  increased  cost  of 
money,  etc. 

All  efiorts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  are  met 
with  the  difficulty  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  any 
way  to  lower  the  standard  of  pubhc  health  or  social  require- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  buildings  less  substantial  than  the 
present,  rooms  possibly  less  high  in  cases  where  the  number 
of  rooms  per  house  was  increased,  the  use  of  cheaper  building 
material,  more  skilful  designing  in  some  cases,  a  modification 
of  by-laws  as  regards  the  paving  and  construction  of  the  less 
used  and  less  important  streets,  might  be  secured  without  a 
sacrifice  of  health  requirements. 

Something  is  being  done  (and  much  still  can  be  done) 
under   Town    Planning    schemes    to    reduce    the    cost    of 
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construction  to  permit  of  cheaper  and  yet  substantial  and 
sajisfactory  dwellings. 

Buildings  are  at  present  erected  of  such  substantial  structure 
that  in  many  cases  they  outlast  their  time,  with  the  result 
that  old  buildings  still  remain  substantial  in  structure  while 
they  frequently  are  quite  unsuited  to  modern  requirements  or 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  desired.  We  recognise 
this  raises  very  difficult  considerations  of  a  technical  nature 
for  consideration  by  architects  and  builders  ;  and  it  is  in  regard 
to  cottages  in  particular  (of  which  we  hope  that  largely  in- 
creased numbers  will  be  built  in  future)  that  the  following 
remarks  are  made. 

We  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
future  building  schemes  around  the  cities  and  towns  providing 
for  the  erection  of  greater  numbers  of  cottages  instead  of 
tenements. 

A  modification  of  existing  burgh  by-laws  relating  to  the 
width  of  streets  and  roadways  requiring  to  be  paved  would 
in  some  cases  be  of  assistance  in  reducing  cost,  as  would  also 
a  departure  from  the  habit  of  erecting  stone  and  Hme  boundary 
walls  round  cottage  sites  when  hght  railings  or  hedges  would 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  more  general  adoption  of  brick 
and  rough  cast  instead  of  stone  in  buildings  would  also  operate 
in  the  same  direction.  In  some  places  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  stone,  but  it  is  the  view  of  builders 
of  experience  in  both  classes  of  wbrk  that  brick  and  rough 
cast  is  at  least  as  satisfactory  and  durable  as  the  average  stone 
building  at  present  constructed.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
requirements  as  to  height  of  rooms  and  thickness  of  walls, 
might  be  modified  as  regards  co^-tages,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  reduction  of  the  capital  cost.  It  has  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  such  provisions  as  securing  the  maximum  cubic 
space  in  rooms  and  cottages  can  be  overdone,  as  a  small 
bedroom  with  the  window  open  is  probably  more  healthy 
than  a  much  larger  bedroom  used  with  the  window  closed. 
In  many  cases,  with  the  number  of  rooms  per  house  so  small, 
it  would  be  a  greater  advantage  if  an  additional  room  could  be 
provided,  even  if  the  height  of  a  present  large  room  was 
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slightly  reduced.  Cleanliness,  adequate  ventilation,  and  ab- 
sence of  damp  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  rendering 
the  cottage  healthy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  point,  in  contrast 
with  requirements  as  to  cubic  space,  etc.,  has  been  allowed 
sufficient  recognition  in  the  past.  With  cheaper  construction 
a  cottage  house  consisting  of  a  hving  room  and  three  small 
bedrooms  with  scullery  and  water-closet  could  be  provided 
as  cheaply  as  a  workmen's  two  -  apartment  tenement 
flat. 

Cost  of  BTTiLDrcfa  Cottages. 

It  is  commoiily  stated  that  a  five-roomed  cottage,  which  can 
be  erected  in  England  at  a  cost  of  £250,  costs  lq  Scotland 
£450,  and  this  is  frequently  said  to  be  a  reason  why  there  is  not  a, 
larger  development  of  cottage  building  and  garden  cities  in 
Scotland. 

Various  explanations  are  given  for  this,  the  principal  being  (1) 
that  the  climate  has  made  customary  in  Scotland  the  erection  of  a 
heavy  type  of  building,  with  thick  walls  and  generally  very  soUdly 
built ;  (2)  that  the  feu  system,  in  contrast  with  the  leasehold 
system,  encourages  this  tendency  of  building  a  very  permanent 
structure,  as  the  person  who  erects  the  building  is  secured  perman- 
ently in  its  possession  ;  and  the  superior,  also,  in  order  to  increase 
the  security  for  the  feu  duty,  generally  stipulates  for  the  erection 
of  sohd  and  permanent  structures  ;  (3)  that  builders  in  Scotland 
are  experts  in  tenement  building  just  as  builders  in  England  are 
experts  in  cottage  building,  so  that  each  from  long  experience  can 
erect  his  own  type  of  building  cheaper. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  a  cottage  decreases  practically  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  are  reduced, 
so  that  efforts  might  be  made  to  eliminate  wastage  of  space 
within  the  dweUing,  such  as  a  large  lobby  and  staircase.  The 
utmost  care  in  questions  of  detail  is  necessary  if  the  cottage  of 
the  minimum  capital  cost  is  to  be  secured,  and  this  subject  has 
formed  the  matter  of  much  discussion  among  housing  experts. 
Progress  is  being  made  towards  the  evolution  of  a  cheaper 
cottage. 

Mr.  J.  P.  MaomUlan,  architect,  Aberdeen,  for  example,  has  given 
examples  of  cottages  erected  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  where 
the  cUmate  is  rigorous,  at  a  capital  expenditure  smaller  than  is 
generally  stated  to  be  necessary.  (The  utmost  attention  was 
given  to  securing  economy  in  every  detail  of  building.)  The 
following  are  a  few  examples : 
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A  Glasgow  builder  has  erected  four-apartment  cottages  in 
Scotstoun  at  a  price  of  £230  each.  They  are  built  on  front  of 
facing  brick ;  on  back  with  ordinary  brick  rough  cast.  Each 
house  has  15  ft.  6  ins.  of  frontage,  and  measures  26  ft.  over  walls, 
with  oriel  window  in  front  Uving-room,  and  with  scullery  near  back 
living-room  fitted  with  fireclay  tub  and  sink,  and  with  gas  washing 
boiler ;  also  bath-room  upstairs  with  porcelain  enamel  bath, 
earthenware  basin  and  closet  (w.c),  together  with  copper  tank, 
boiler  and  circulating  pipes.  There  are  grates  in  all  rooms,  and 
the  price  included  wood  fences,  drains  and  adequate  paths,  but 
no  expensive  streets. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  present  costs  of  building  cottages 
in  Scotland  should  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  cottage  building  in  Scotland.  At  the  present  time,  no 
doubt,  cottage  building  is  generally  cheaper  in  England  than  in 
Scotland.  Bricks  are  more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  and  the  brick- 
layer is  an  English  product.  In  cottage  building,  too,  there  are 
«.  number  of  minute  details,  to  each  of  which  close  application 
and  very  considerable  attention  need  to  be  given.  The  Scottish 
tenement  buUder  can  buUd  a  tenement  cheaper  than  the  English 
■cottage  builder,  but  the  English  cottage  builder  can  buUd  cottages 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  Scottish  tenement  builder.  If,  how- 
«ver,  the  practice  of  brick  cottage  building  in  Scotland  were  to 
grow  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scottish  builder  would  become 
just  as  expert  in  "  weaving  "  cottages  as  his  English  brother,  and 
would  do  so  just  as  cheaply. 

Cost  of  Money, 

So  much  is  said  about  the  increased  cost  of  financing  building 
operations  by  builders,  and  of  the  resulting  increased  cost  of 
construction,  that  a  word  on  this  subject  is  necessary. 

During  the  recent  period  of  dear  money  and  the  great 
boom  in  trade,  builders  have  undoubtedly  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  securing  mortgages  and  loans  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  formerly.  This  has  had  the  greater  efieot,  as  builders 
finance  their  operations  very  largely  by  short  period  loans. 

In  addition,  there  hasbeen  much  less  activity  in  the  property 
market  generally.  More  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
raising  loans  on  existing  properties,  and  higher  rates  have  had 
to  be  paid. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in 
property  in  Scotland : 
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The  price  of  money  is  an  important  factor.  Lending  upon  such 
security  has  become  unpopular  as  an  investment,  consequently  the 
supply  is  Umited,  and  the  rate  of  interest  has  increased  30  per  cent. 

I  was  looking  for  a  large  loan  a  few  days  ago  upon  a  first-class 
heritable  security,  and  enquired  at  a  very  important  firm  of  solici- 
tors it  they  had  any  trust  funds  for  investment.  I  was  informed 
that  they  had  several  large  sums,  one  trust  alone  having  £500,000, 
but  the  trustees  had  decided  to  lend  none  of  it  upon  heritable 
property  in  this  country  (most  of  this  money  being  sent  abroad). 
For  many  years  the  bond  or  mortgage  over  the  property  referred 
to  was  held  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  3  per  cent.  To-day  we  are 
tr3Tng  to  arrange  it  at  4J  per  cent.,  but  so  far  have  not  been 
successful.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  as  I  can  cite  scores  of  such 
cases. 

Three  very  important  considerations,  however,  have  to  be 
kept  in  mind : 

(1)  A  good  deal  of  money,  which,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  been  available  for  property  purposes  in  this  country 
has  been  attracted  recently  to  Canada  and  other  countries 
where  there  has  been  a  boom  in  urban  property,  and 
higher  rates  of  interest  are  obtainable. 

(2)  The  recent  depression  in  all  capital  values  has  exer- 
cised an  influence  as  regards  urban  properties  generally. 
It  would  be  astonishing  if  while  the  value  of  consols  and 
other  gilt-edged  securities  depreciated  as  largely  as  they 
did,  urban  property  should  have  been  free  from  any 
depreciating  force. 

(3)  The  various  commercial  interests  concerned  in 
dealing  with  urban  land,  the  using  of  it,  the  raising  of 
loans  in  respect  of  it,  and  building  on  it,  have  been  affected 
by  these  influences  in  a  marked  degree.  It  is  not  always 
reahsed  that  the  conditions  of  the  building  boom  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  were  abnormal  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  depression  of  the  last  few  years  is  abnormal. 

A  true  estimate  has  to  average,  and  when  this  is  done,  and 
account  taken  of  the  effects  at  the  crest  of  the  wave  as  well 
as  at  the  foot  of  the  depression,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
professions  or  industries  connected  with  urban  land  have  more 
cause  of  complaint  than  the  great  majority  of  other  enterprises. 
With  the   prospect    of   money    becoming    cheaper    in   the 
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immediate  future,  it  is  not   unlikely   that  the  worst  of  the 
period  of  depression  has  been  passed. 

The  most  recent  reports  are  that  rents  throughout  the  urban 
areas  are  rising,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  supply  of  houses 
is  short  of  the  demand.  The  relative  over-production  of  the 
building  boom  has  been  largely  exhausted ;  and  as  the  in- 
creased cost  of  building,  both  as  regards  material  and  wages, 
is  making  new  houses  dearer,  the  tendency  is  for  existing 
rents  to  rise  and  therefore  for  properties  to  improve  in  value. 


Section  III.— COST  OF  LAND. 

There  is  land  available  round  practically  all  the  Scottish 
towns  for  building  if  persons  can  be  found  wilhng  and  able 
to  pay  the  feuing  rates.  These  feuing  rates  are  largely  dic- 
tated by  the  owners. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Guildry  in  November,  1913,  the  retiring 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild  referred  to  the  fact  that  building  was  stagnant, 
and  only  some  thirty  dwelling-houses  had  been  built  during  the 
year.  The  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  pointed  out  how  the  high  price 
of  land  contributed  to  this.  He  made  an  appeal  to  owners 
of  land  to  consider  seriously  how  far  they  could  advance  the 
problem  by  providing  moderately-priced  sites.  Land,  he  said, 
was  being  obtained  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DunfermUne  at 
rates  varying  between  £10  and  £20  per  acre  per  annum,  and  if 
Edinburgh  desired  to  have  a  share  in  the  coming  prosperity  it  was 
time  that  landowners  offered  ground  at  similarly  attractive  rates. 
Edinburgh,  be  it  noted,  has  114,000,  or  37  per  cent.,  of  its  popula- 
tion living  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms,  mostly  crowded  into  the 
mean  and  ugly  tenements  which  are  typical  of  the  slums. 

Town  planning  schemes  are  greatly  handicapped  unless 
land  can  be  acquired  at  cheap  rates.  A  material  cause 
contributing  to  and  perpetuating  the  system  of  tenements 
crowded  densely  together  is  the  high  price  of  land. 

EncircKng  our  large  cities,  for  example,  is  a  belt  of  land 
which,  though  it  may  be  yielding  to  its  owner  no  more  than 
£2  to  £3  an  acre  as  agricultural  land,  the  owner  will  not  part 
\\  ioh  for  building  purposes  except  at  from  £40  to  £120  an  acre 
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per  aimum.  This  belt  of  liigh  priced  land  hems  in  the  popula- 
tion like  a  wall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  natural  spread 
of  population  were  not  thus  restricted  town  life  would  be 
healthier  both  physically  and  morally,  and  that  darkest  blot 
on  our  cities — the  slum  problem — would  be  more  easily 
removed. 

Many  builders  have  reported  that  the  high  price  of  ground 
has  compelled  them  to  erect  tenements,  although  the  demand 
for  cottages  or  semi- villas  is  increasing,  and  where  these  can 
be  built  for  a  reasonable  sum  with  a  proportionately  small 
rate  of  feu-duty  they  are  occupied  as  quickly  as  built.  In 
fact,  in  the  large  towns,  the  demand  for  them  exceeds  the 
supply.  Builders,  however,  report  that  if  the  ground  costs 
more  than  £20  to  £30  an  acre  per  annum  they  cannot  profitably 
build  cottages,  and  where  more  than  that  is  demanded  by 
the  land  owner  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  tenements. 

Where  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  towns  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  at  rates  not  exceeding  £25  an  acre  per 
annum,  it  has  been  taken  up  rapidly  for  cottages,  while  if 
£60  to  £100  an  acre  per  annum  is  required  the  land  must 
remain  vacant  until  the  pressure  of  population  produces 
a  demand  for  tenements.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example  from  the  suburbs  of  one  of  the  large  cities.  Side  by 
side  in  that  suburb  there  are  two  extensive  areas  of  ground. 
Eor  ten  or  fifteen  years  building  has  been  going  on  at  a  steady 
pace  on  the  area  further  from  the  city,  and  these  buildings 
consist  of  cottages  and  semi-detached  villas,  while  the  area 
nearer  the  city  is  only  now  being  built  upon,  and  the  buildings 
consist  of  tenements.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that 
the  owner  of  the  former  area  has  been  feuing  off  his  land  at 
about  £25  per  acre  per  annum,  while  the  rate  demanded  by  the 
owner  of  the  latter  area  is  from  £70  to  £100  per  annum  With 
such  a  rate  only  tenements  could  be  built,  and  the  land  was 
not  ripe  for  tenement  building  imtil  now.  If  it  had  been 
available  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  area,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  built  over  with  cottages  and  villas  ;. 
for  while  the  situation  is  not  less  attractive  it  is  within  easier 
reach  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 

2F 
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This  efleot  of  high  feu  duties  is  not  oonfitsd  to  our  largest  cities. 
The  same  point  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Inverness.     About 

forty  years  ago  the  lands  of  outside  the  municipal  area  of 

Inverness  were  opened  up  for  feuing  at  £10  per  acre.     They  were 
rapidly  built  up  with  superior  workmen's  houses,  mostly  detached 

■and  with  large  gardens.     About  the  same  time  the  lands  of 

were  opened  up,  the  feuing  rate  being  higher,  reaching  as  the 
demand  rose,  to  from  £40  to  £45  per  acre.  These  lands  only 
became  fully  built  upon  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  district  is 
now  a  congested  area,  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  gardens 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  lands  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  town,  and  in  a  much  better  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
■  of  drainage,  lighting,  cleaning,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  respect. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  rapidly-developing  burgh  of  Clydebank, 
where,  as  already  stated,  a  dearth  of  houses  exists,  there  is  a  large 
tract  of  land  presently  let  for  farms.  When  wanted  for  feuing 
for  building  the  proprietors  are  asking  £30  to  £40  per  acre  per 
annum,  at  which  price  it  only  pays  to  build  tenements,  and  there 
is  a  growing  demand  for  cottage  houses.  This  land  is  at  present 
rated  at  about  £2  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  serious  housing  problem  in  Greenock  also  is  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  high  price  of  land  for  building. 

In  Dumbarton  in  some  cases  the  feu  duty  is  as  high  as  £60 
per  acre  per  annum  for  tenements,  while  slightly  further  out 
the  feu  duty  is  £20  to  £25  per  acre  per  annum  for  ground  for 
semi- villa  property.  It  is  reported  that  builders  would  prefer  to 
build  cottage  property,  as  there  is  an  increased  demand  in  the 
district  for  this  class,  but  they  consider  that  the  price  of  the 
ground  prohibits  any  but  tenement  buildings  being  erected,  and 
it  was  further  suggested  that  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  ground 
at  a  price  suitable  for  building  cottage  property  was  a  cause  of 
th@  slackness  la  the  building  trade. 

It" IS  stated  that  there  is  actually  no  "  holding  up  "  of  land 
because  owners  are  generally  willing  to  feu.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  larger  towns  land  can  always  be  feued,  but  the  feuar 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  superior's  price ;  and  if  a  land- 
owner sets  so  high  a  figure  upon  his  land  for  feuing  that  it  acts 
as  a  check  upon  building  and  development,  then  there  is 
virtually  "  holding  up." 

The  exact  facts  about  this  holding  up  of  land  should  be 
noticed.  In  very  many  cases  there  is  practically  no  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  price  for  land.  When  it  is  known,  for 
e::anip!e,  that  an  important  industry  is  on  the  outlook  for  a 
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site,  tnere  is  often  keen  competition  on  the  part  of  proprietors 
to  secure  a  customer. 

The  central  point  is  that  the  landowner  is  naturally  anxious 
to  feu  his  land  at  as  high  a  figure  as  possible  and  does  not 
want  to  give  it  off  at  a  lower  figure.  He  may  even  be  very 
anxious  to  feu  it  at  his  own  figure  regardless  of  the  capacity 
of  builders  and  others  to  pay  that  amount.  This  retention 
of  land  by  the  owner  until  these  high  feuing  rates  are  paid 
is  itself  a  main  factor  in  producing  that  pressure  of  population 
from  which  the  landowner  reaps  the  benefit. 

As  regards  land  for  housing  the  tendency  is  that  the  value 
of  the  unbuilt-on  land  in  the  suburbs  is  regarded  by  the 
landlord  as  determined  by  the  value  of  the  neighbouring  land 
that  is  built  on.  As  a  rule  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large 
towns  the  built-on  land  is  covered  with  blocks  of  tenements 
and  the  land  on  which  they  stand  was  feued  at  high  values. 
Consequently  the  tendency  is  for  the  landowner  to  insist 
on  similarly  high  values  for  any  unbuilt-on  land  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  regardless  of  the  diminution  in  the  strength 
of  the  demand.  This  leads  to  an  artificial  strengthening  of 
the  ring  of  high  priced  unbuilt-on  land  that  hems  in  the 
growth  of  the  towns. 

Two  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  operated  in  recent 
years  to  make  less  likely  on  general  economic  grounds  so  great 
a  demand  at  the  highest  figures. 

(1)  The  general  decline  in  capital  values,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  money  and  the  other  causes  which  have  operated 
as  a  set-back  to  the  building  industry. 

(2)  The  rapid  improvement  in  transit  facilities  which  has 
tended  to  spread  the  population  over  a  wider  area,  causing 
accordingly  generally  increased  values  throughout  that  wider 
area  rather  than  the  aggregation  of  a  high  value  in  portions  of  it. 

Throughout  the  urban  areas  of  Scotland  generally  there 
has  been  a  set-back  in  the  property  market  within  the  last 
ten  to  fifteen  years.  This  decline  in  capital  values  has,  of 
course,  not  been  confined  to  this  one  class  of  property,  and  it 
does  not  necessarily  connote  a  decline  in  the  rental  value  of 
property.    On  the  other  hand,  owners  are  inclined  frequently 
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to  look  back  to  the  inflated  value  of  the  past  as  their  standard, 
and,  if  they  can  retain  the  land,  they  are  reluctant  to  part 
with  it  at  a  lower  figure.  Further,  though  the  modern 
facihties  of  transit  have  extended  the  area  of  land  available 
for  building,  owners  and  valuators  have  not  generally  taken 
the  new  conditions  into  account,  and  by  taking  the  standard 
of  value  in  the  past  when  the  population  required  to  be  closer 
together  they  are  led  to  place  a  figure  upon  their  land  which 
frequently  is  in  excess  of  its  true  value. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  by  owners  that,  when  compoimd 
interest  is  taken  into  account,  even  the  highest  prices  charged 
are  not  unreasonable.  Thus,  as  money  doubles  itself  at 
5  per  cent,  compound  interest  in  a  little  over  fifteen  years, 
they  say  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  now  double  what 
the  price  would  have  been  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  pointed  out  that  the  converse  also  holds  true  and  that  if  an 
owner  had  feued  fifteen  years  ago  at  one  half  the  rate  which 
he  would  obtain  to-day  it  woidd  have  paid  him  as  well,  taking 
into  account  the  addition  of  compoimd  interest.  Further,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  general  the  land  has  all  along  been  earn- 
ing revenue  either  as  agricultural  land  or  as  let  for  some 
temporary  purpose.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  take  into 
account  compound  interest  as  if  the  money  invested  in  the  land 
were  not  earning  any  revenue. 

There  are  indications  that  the  property  market  is  improving. 
In  many  instances,  however,  land  is  being  offered  to-day  at  a 
lower  rate  than  some  years  ago,  when  the  last  building  boom 
was  at  its  height.  For  example,  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine, 
where  the  burgh's  lands  were  formerly  offered  at  feu  duties 
of  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  pole,  they  were  offered  recently  at  Is. 
per  pole,  or  £8  per  acre  per  annum.  In  Shettleston  and  Govan 
also,  land  suitable  for  blocks  of  good  class  workmen's  houses 
has  been  offered  recently  at  prices  of  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard, 
whereas,  some  years  ago,  prices  would  be  three  times  as 
much.  The  depression  in  the  building  trade  within  recent 
years  has  had  an  influence  in  reducing  the  price,  and  in  some 
instances,  holders  of  land  have  been  anxious  to  secure  more 
active  building  operations  on  their  land. 
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Another  point  of  importance  is  that  a  buyer  often  wants  a 
site  at  one  particular  place  or  in  one  district,  and  it  is  not  an 
adequate  answer  to  tell  him  that  sites  are  available  elsewhere 
though  not  where  he  wants  one.  So  long  as  the  refusal  is  based 
on  considerations  of  maintaining  the  amenity,  etc.,  for  the 
public  advantage  it  is  probably  a  good  one,  but  where  it  is 
due  to  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action  of  possibly  one 
man  the  case  is  different. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  prices  at  which 
land  is  available  do,  in  fact,  retard  industry,  and  have  a  seriour 
efiect  on  the  housing  question. 

Section  IV.— THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  RATES. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  there  is  added  the  burden  of  the  rates,  which 
makes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  accom- 
modation and  consequently  diminishes  still  further  the  profit- 
ableness of  supplying  houses  for  the  poorer  class. 

The  following  comparative '  statement,  prepared  by  the  City 
Assessor,  Glasgow,  shows,  for  example,  for  the  years  1890-91, 
1911-12,  and  1913-14,  the  burgh  rate  of  assessment  levied  on 
dwelling  houses  in  some  of  the  larger  burghs  in  Scotland. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  assessment  per  £1 : — 

COMPAEATITE  STATEMENT  SHOWING,  FOR  THB  TEAES  1890-91,  1911-12,  AND  1913-14, 
THE  E,ATE  OF  ASSESSMENT  LEVIED  ON  DWELLING-HOUSES,  AND  THB  YIELD  OP  ID. 
PEK  £  IN  1912-13  ON  ALL  SUBJECTS  IS  THE  BURGHS  WAMED  IN  SOHEDTTLB  II.  TO  THE 

BiTEQH  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 


Burgh. 

Bate  of  Assessment  per  £. 

Increase  over 
1890-91. 

yield  ot  la.  per  £ 

in  1912-13 
on  all  subfecta. 

lf;ii)-91, 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

1911-12. 

1913-14. 

Owner. 

Occupier. 

Glasgow     - 
Edinburgh 
Dundee 
Aberdeen 
Greenock   - 

8.    d. 
3    055 

2  5?5 

3  3} 

3     3-95 
3     8} 

s.   a. 
4     1-69 
3  11 

3  llA 

4  5-66 

s.    d. 
4     7-88 
4     0-5 

i  m 

4     0-5 
4     3H 

s.    d. 

1     0-81B 

1     5-5 
8 

9-05 
9-16 

3.    d. 
1     7-005 
1     7 

7i 

£ 

29,224 

12,033 

3,792 

3,770 

1,760 

£ 

24,997 

11,808 

3,634 

3,770 

1,671 

The  PoorandSchoolEates  have  also  shown  in  general  a  steadyrise. 
In  Glasgow  the  Poor  and  School  Rate  per  £  was  : — 


l> 

Owners. 

Occupiers. 

Total. 

In  1890-91      - 
In  1911-12       - 
In  1913-14      -        .        .        . 

8«d. 

nm. 

21  Md. 

9|d. 
20Md. 
23  M 

Is.  6d. 

3s.  im. 

3s.  8Md. 
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The  average  total  local  rates  le-wed  in  1912-13  on  dwelling 
houses  in  Scottish  Buighs  of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
works  out  at  6s.  7-73d.  per  £;  after  allowing  for  the 
statutory  deductions  from  the  Poor  and  School  Rates.  (From 
a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Clark,  Town  Chamberlain, 
Stirling.) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mactaggart,  builder,  gives  the  following  figures  for  a 
typical  modem  working-class  house  in  a  tenement  property : 

Analysis  of  the  Yearly  Rent  ot  a  Modern  Glasgow  Flat 
or  Two  Apartments,  with  two  Open-Bed  Recesses, 
WITH  Scullery  ofi'  Kitchen,  Cloakroom  and  Bath- 
room, WITH  Hot- Water  Supply,  Lobby  and  Wardrobe 
Press. 

This  rent  is  stated  at  7s.  8d.  per  week  inclusive,  being  the  weekly 
proportion  to  the  nearest  fraction  of  the  actual  monthly  rent  of 
£1  13s.  7d,  or  £20  3s.  per  year,  less  a  deduction  for  stair  gas  at  cost 
price — 6s. — leaving  £19  17s.  as  the  actual  yearly  rent. 
This  rent  may  be  analysed  as  follows : 

£   s.    d.       £  8.   d. 
Ground  Rent — 

Per  Government  valuation,   4  per  cent. 

on  £220 8  15    0 

Which  divided  among  8   tenants  equals 

per  house  ----  -  120 

Sundries — 

Repairs  will  average  10  per  cent.*  -     111     0 

Ilanagement  4  per  cent  i  n  £19  17s.  0  16    0 

Fire  Insurance,  missive  stamps,  etc.     -    0     6    0 
AUow  for  empties  5  per  cent,  on  £15  10s.     0  15     6 

s.      d. 3    8    6 

Municipal  rate  per  £      -         -  4     8-88 
Poor  and  School  rate  per  £    -  2   11-925 


7     8-8 
On  £15  10s.  valuation  -        -        -     5  19  lOJ 

Less  received  for  collection  of  tenants' 

rates  -        -  -        -        -    0    2    OJ 


5  17  10 
Balance,  of  rent  available  to  provide  return 

on  the  building  cost  of  the  house      •  9    8    8 


£19  17    0 

*  For  an  older  property  the  repairs  would  probably  average 
20  per  cent. 
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This  £9  8s.  8d.  is  the  sum  available  to  provide  a  return  on  the 
capital  cost  of  the  building.  The  Government  valuation  (which 
the  owner  considers  a  fair  one)  gives  £200  as  the  building  value 
of  the  house,  thus  showing  a  return  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  item  of  rates  (£5  17s.  lOrf.)  is  a  very  considerable  factor, 
amounting  as  it  does  to  almost  30  'per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  cost 
to  the  tenant. 


Section  v.— THE     POSITION     OF     (A)     OCCUPIERS;     (B) 
OWNERS  ;    (C)  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  position  of  each  of  the 
three  parties  directly  concerned,  namely,  the  occupiers  of  the 
house,  the  owners,  and  the  local  authorities  with  a  view  not 
only  to  elucidate  causes  but  to  indicate  remedies.  The  vary- 
ing degrees  of  responsibility  of  these  three  parties  will  now  be 
considered. 

A. — The  Occupiers. 

The  occupiers  of  slums  and  overcrowded  areas  comprise 
not  only  the  decent  well  doing  people  whose  poverty  compels 
them  to  live  in  such  surroundings,  but  also  a  certain  proportion 
of  people  of  careless  and  irregular  habits  or  of  low  character, 
or  with  the  least  regard  for  their  own  or  their  neighbours' 
personal  comfort,  including  those  leading  a  dissolute  or 
criminal  life  (some  of  them  possibly  brought  to  that  condition 
to  some  extent  by  their  environment).  This  class  of  "  unde- 
sirables "  shares  with  the  owners  the  responsibility  for  houses 
which  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  or  in  a  filthy  condition. 
We  are  convinced  that,  in  deahng  with  housing  reform,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  class  of  people  whose 
habits  are  such  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  even  though  given 
decent  houses  these  would  gradually  become  dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvement  of  the 
habits  of  these  people  and  the  elevation  of  their  standard  of 
comfort  as  well  as  of  morals  is  an  important  factor. 
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In  any  scheme  of  housing  reform  in  the  large  cities  special 
provision  must  ultimately  be  made  for  this  "  undesirable  " 
class.  The  mere  demolition  of  existing  slums  will  only  transfer 
them  to  other  properties,  and  if  their  habits  are  not  improved, 
or  if  they  are  not  strictly  controlled,  it  would  appear  that  they 
will  gradually  bring  these  properties  down  to  the  level  of 
slums. 

The  Glasgow  Municipal  Housing  Commission,  for  example, 
recommended  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  by  the  Cor-- 
poration  in  the  erection  of  a  building  or  buildings  on  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  City  Engineer  of  a  cheap  and  simple  character  to 
be  reserved  for  those  who,  though  not  able  to  show  any  factor's 
line  or  other  certificate,  are  willing  to  submit  to  necessary  regu- 
lations as  to  cleanliness,  respectable  living,  order  and  punctual 
payment  of  rent,  with  a  view  to  re-habilitating  their  characters 
and  in  time  qualifying  for  better  houses.  They  recommended  that 
the  houses  should  be  of  the  plainest  construction  with  indestructible 
fittings,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  quickly  and  efficiently 
cleansed,  and  with  the  view  of  cheapening  the  construction  they 
recommended  that  some  relaxation  of  the  building  regulations 
should  be  made. 

In  his  evidence  before  this  Commission,  Mr.  John  Mann,  Junior, 
C.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Workmen's  DweUings  Company, 
Ltd.,  advocated  a  similar  scheme  for  dealing  with  this  class. 
His  suggestions  were  that  the  Local  Authority  should  build  shelters 
or  homes  for  the  class  indicated,  who  would  be  driven  out  of  their 
houses  by  stricter  administration.  He  expressed  the  view  that 
the  mere  existence  of  such  homes — even  if  they  stood  empty — 
would  remove  all  excuse  for  hesitation  in  enforcing  the  existing 
law,  and  would  put  an  end  to  misplaced  leniency  of  administration 
in  the  repression  of  overcrowding,  the  closing  of  uninhabitable 
slums  and  the  clearing  of  insanitary  araas.  A  very  few  experi- 
mental blocks  would  probably  suffice,  each  built  in  a  different 
congested  district.  The  structure  would  be  plain  but  of  the 
stoutest  materials,  easily  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a  minimum 
of  fitting  and  maximum  of  strength,  each  block  sufficient  for  one 
resident  caretaker  and  his  wife  to  control,  and  no  more  ;  probably 
on  the  balcony  system,  and  therefore  easily  inspected  and  well 
lighted  at  night.  There  would  also  require  to  be  strict  manage- 
ment and  control  of  these  houses.  The  view  is  that,  after  a  pro- 
bationary period  in  such  houses,  many  of  the  tenants  would, 
through  the  supervision  exercised  and  the  educative  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  improve  in  their  habits  and  qualify 
for  better  houses. 
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We  consider  that  provision  in  this  manner  will  have  to  be 
made  ultimately  by  local  authorities  in  the  large  cities.  If 
such  houses  were  provided  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Local 
Authority  to  enforce  its  powers  of  compelling  the  closing  up 
and  demolition  of  uninhabitable  dwellings  and  of  repressing 
the  overcrowding  of  the  individual  houses. 

B. — Owners. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  overcrowding  is  not  only  a  tenant's 
ofEence,  but  an  owner's  offence,  for  in  cases  of  repeated  over- 
crowding there  is  power  to  close  a  house  {see  PubUc  Health 
Scotland  Act,  1897,  Section  76).  That  power  has  not  been 
exercised  to  any  extent,  but  it  might  be  an  effective  aid  to 
the  Local  Authority  in  dealing  with  the  overcrowding  problem. 
Every  case  of  overcrowding  should  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  owner  and  this  would  lead  to  the  owner  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  tenants.  If  the  overcrowding  be  persisted 
in  the  owner  can  eject  the  tenant,  otherwise  he  himself  becomes 
liable  for  the  offence.  Where  overcrowding  is  allowed  higher 
rents  can  be  obtained  than  otherwise,  and  there  is  thus  a 
temptation  to  the  owner  who  is  unscrupulous  or  indifferent 
to  allow  overcrowding  to  go  on.  Overcrowding  should  be 
made  unprofitable  both  to  the  owner  and  the  tenant  by  strict 
enforcement  of  penalties. 

Important  amongst  other  causes  of  bad  housing  conditions, 
is  the  action  of  proprietors  in  continuing  to  let  for  domestic 
occupancy  houses  no  longer  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
failing  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  tenements,  a 
caretaker  to  protect  well-doing  tenants  fron?  the  neglect 
or  misconduct  of  the  ill-behaved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  good  deal  could  be  done  by  strictly  enforcing  the  responsi- 
bility of  owners.  To  provide  a  house  which  is  unfit  and 
insanitary  is  at  least  as  serious  a  menace  to  public  health, 
and  as  much  an  offence  as  the  selling  of  food  which  is  unfit 
,  for  consumption,  and  it  is  suggested  by  some  that  it  would 
be  a  useful  provision  if  owners  of  uninhabitable  and  insani- 
tary houses  were  subjected  to  prosecution  in  addition  to 
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having  their  property  condemned.  If  an  owner  after  being 
warned  still  continues  to  let  for  habitation  a  house  unfit  for 
the  purpose,  then  it  is  argued,  it  is  as  just  to  punish  him  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  purveyor  of  adulterated  food. 

The  Law  has  recognised  the  principle  that  whatever  the 
amount  of  rent  paid  for  a  dwelhng  house  may  be,  the  house 
should  be  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in.  This  principle 
has  been  extended  by  Sections  14  and  15  of  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909.  These  sections  make 
it  an  imphed  condition  in  the  letting  of  any  house 
of  a  rental  not  exceeding  £16  that  the  house  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenancy  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit 
for  human  habitation,  and  also  that  during  the  tenancy  it 
shall  be  kept  by  the  landlord  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit 
for  human  habitation.  If  these  conditions  are  not  complied 
with,  the  Local  Authority  has  power  to  compel  the  landlord 
to  make  such  repairs  as  are  necessary,  or,  faihng  that,  to  carry 
out  the  repairs  themselves  at  the  landlord's  expense.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  houses  regarding  which 
this  power  might  be  exercised.  We  have  obtained  abundant 
evidence  as  to  this.  It  is  corroborated  from  other  sources, 
also.  The  Medical  Officer  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  example, 
declares  that  there  are  ten  thousand  uninhabitable  houses 
in  that  city,  and  Councillor  Morton,  Convener  to  the  City 
Improvement  Trust,  has  stated  that  there  are  ten  thousand 
more  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable.  The  result  of 
not  strictly  enforcing  the  powers  available  in  regard  to  defec- 
tive houses  is  to  give  slum  properties  an  inflated  value.  If  a 
strong  policy  were  adopted  and  persistently  carried  out 
defective  properties  could  be  acquired,  either  for  demolition 
or  reconstruction,  at  much  lower  prices  than  prevail  where 
there  is  a  laxity  in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  them. 

It  would  be  a  useful  provision  also  if  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  owners  of  these  properties  were  registered  and  hable  to 
pubhcation.  At  present  in  many  cases  the  only  names  which 
are  known  are  those  of  the  factors  or  trustees.    Where  factors 
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are  dilatory  or  neglectful  in  complying  with  police  and  sanitary 
warnings  and  requirements,  the  real  owner  should  be  com- 
municated with,  and  where  necessary  he  should  be  prosecuted. 
The  effect  would  be  salutary  in  bringing  home  to  landlords 
their  responsibihty. 

C. — ^LoCAL  Authorities. 

Local  Authorities  in  the  past  have  had  difficulty  in  making 
fuU  use  of  the  legislative  powers  which  they  had  to  clear  the 
slum  areas,  and  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so.  The  first  two 
classes  of  defects  which  have  been  referred  to,  congested 
situation  of  buildings  and  inherent  defects  in  structure,  can 
be  remedied  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authority  in 
enforcing  demolition  and  reconstruction.  This  reluctance  to 
enforce  strictly  the  provisions  available  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes,  viz.  : 

(1)  Legal  difficulties  occurring  in  the  interpretation 
of  enactments  so  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  has 
to  some  extent  been  defeated.  In  such  cases  amended 
legislation  is  required.  It  is  the  view  of  local  officials  that 
the  standard  adopted  by  the  law  courts  is  lower  than  the 
official  standard,  and  that  although  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  may  consider  a  property  unfit  for  habitation  the 
Coiirt  may  take  a  different  view.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  cases  under  the  Housing  Acts  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement if  the  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Local 
Authority  went  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland.  The  question  at  issue,  could,  as  a  rule,  be 
determined  more  satisfactorily,  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
by  a  personal  inspection  on  the  part  of  an  expert,  instead 
of  having  as  at  present  the  evidence  and  counter-evidence 
of  expert  witnesses  submitted  to  a  Court  of  Law.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  should  be  to  a  Government 
department. 

(2)  The  absence  of  accommodation  elsewhere  for  the 
inhabitants  of  houses  that  may  be  demolished  and  the 
impossibility,  through  the  high  price  of  land  in  central 
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areas,  of  housing  the  dispossessed  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
the  view  of  many  well-informed  people  that  considerable 
sections  of  the  working  classes  must  be  housed  in  the 
centres  of  population  near  their  work.  The  very  early 
hours  at  which  men  begin  work  in  ship-building  yards, 
iron  works,  etc.,  is  suggested  as  an  explanation,  but  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  business 
men  question  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  these  yards 
fcefore  breakfast,  and  consider  that  as  good  results  could 
be  achieved  if  work  did  not  commence  till  after  breakfast. 
It  is  impossible  to  provide  houses  for  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  centres  owing  to  the  high  price  of  land.  The  Glasgow 
City  Improvements  Trust  manager,  for  example,  and  also 
the  City  Engineer  consider  that  the  limit  which  it  is 
possible  to  pay  for  land  even  to  erect  high  tenements  for 
the  poorer  working  classes  is  15s.  per  yard.  The  Glasgow 
Workmen's  Dwellings  Company,  Ltd.,,  also  have  found 
that  when  ground  costs  20s.  a  yard  they  cannot  under- 
take a  housing  scheme  on  a  low  scale  of  rental.  We 
do  not  consider,  however,  that  the  contention  that  the 
labouriag  classes  must  be  housed  quite  close  to  their  work 
,  has  as  much  substance  as  is  commonly  alleged.  It  did 
have  more  weight  when  the  means  of  transit  were  slower 
and  more  costly,  but  at  the  present  time  a  great  many 
workmen  travel  long  distances  to  their  work.  For  ex- 
ample, large  numbers  of  workmen  hving  in  Bridgeton  in 
the  east  end  of  Glasgow  travel  by  rail  to  the  works  of  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  for  the  housing 
problem  in  the  large  cities  hes  rather  in  the  direction  of 
providing  houses  in  suburban  areas  where  land  is  cheaper 
and  the  surroundings  healthy,  coupled  with  the  provision 
of  cheap  travelling  facihties. 

(3)    The  reluctance  to  burden  the  rates.       Improve- 
ment schemes  generally  mean  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  local  rates,  especially  having  regard  to  the  high  cost 
of  land  and  the  various  other  high  costs  incidental  to  • 
improvement  schemes.    Within  recent  years  local  rates 
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have  been  rising  very  rapidly  and  local  authorities  are 
pressed  strongly  to  reject  any  scheme  which  may  mean 
a  further  addition  to  the  rates. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  performed  recently  in  carry- 
ing out  large  improvement  schemes  for  this  reason.  Com- 
menting on  this  tendency,  as  regards  Glasgow,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Maclay,  a  former  member  of  the  Corporation,  stated  that : 

So  far  as  lie  could  make  out,  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than 
eoonomy — false  economy.  The  improvement  rate  of  the  city 
under  the  old  Act  was  ^d.  per  £1,  and  under  the  newer  Act  it 
was  only  a  fraction  of  |d.  It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
Corporation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  our  city  life  if  the  rate 
was  maintained  at  that  level.  There  was  no  justification,  in  his 
opinion,  for  aiming  at  economy  of  that  kind,  and  allowing  the 
people  to  rot  and  die.  He  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
city  of  Glasgow  had  practically  declared  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  spend  money,  that  they  were  going  on  the  basis  of  shutting  up 
undesirable  houses,  and  compelling  men  who  had  bad  houses  to 
improve  them.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistaken  policy  for  the  city 
to  take  up  a  position  like  that.  With  regard  to  old  houses  being 
improved,  he  thought  the  Corporation  would  have  gone  along  a 
much  happier  line  if,  instead  of  tr3ring  to  deprive  many  poor 
people  of  the  small  living  they  got  from  many  of  these  small  houses, 
they  had  gone  forward  in  a  free  and  liberal  way  and  perhaps,  by 
four  or  five  years'  purchase,  acquired  these  houses.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  City  was  over  a  million  inhabitants,  and,  if  he  mistook 
not,  Id.  in  the  £1  represented  something  like  £30,000.  What  was 
that  expenditure  to  a  city  like  Glasgow  ?  He  was  satisfied  that  if 
about  half  a  miUion  was  spent  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
shutting  up  undesirable  habitations  in  Glasgow.  The  time  had 
come  for  a  forward  movement  in  that  way. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  unwilhngness  to  incur  expendi- 
ture on  improvement  schemes  (even  when  these  are  admittedly 
necessary)  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  high  price  of  land 
and  to  the  enormous  costs  (in  compensation  claims,  fees  of 
every  description,  etc.)  involved  in  carrying  them  through. 
For  example,  under  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Act  of  1866, 
the  Improvement  Trust  paid  prices  varying  from  £4  10s.  to 
£11  10s.  per  square  yard,  that  is  from  £21,800  to  £56,000  per 
acre,  for  ground  and  buildings,  including  compensation  for 
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disturbance — the  buildings  for  the  most  part  being  largely  fit 
only  for  demolition. 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  the  cheapening  of 
these  costs  (as  recommended  in  this  Eeport)  and  the  provision 
of  further  financial  assistance  from  the  State  considerable 
progress  will  be  made.  Once  the  conditions  on  which  public 
improvements  can  be  carried  out  are  made  more  reasonable, 
we  have  little  doubt,  that  the  great  public  spirit  of  the  munici- 
pahties  of  Scotland  will  see  to  it  that  improvement  schemes 
are  initiated  and  carried  through.  It  is  a  work  of  social 
betterment  in  the  furtherance  of  which  religous  and  philan- 
thropic bodies  might  also  give  notable  assistanca 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   UNOCCUPIED  HOUSE. 

In  some  cases  congestion  and  over-crowding  co-exist  with 
an  apparently  ample  supply  of  houses.  The  following  table 
for  example,  prepared  by  the  City  Assessor,  gives  the  number  of 
unoccupied  houses  in  Glasgow  of  one,  two  and  three  apart- 
ments at  Whitsunday  1913,  as  : 


Size  of  house. 

No.  occupied. 

No.  empty. 

One  apartment         ... 
Two  apartments       ... 
Three  apartments    ... 

- 

37,236 

102,771 

40,929 

3,800 
9,762 
2,731 

180,936 

16,293 

In  the  Cowcaddens  Ward 
figures  are : — 

(the  most  densely  populated)  the 

Size  of  house. 

No.  occupied. 

No.  empty. 

One  apartment         ... 
Two  apartments       ... 
Three  apartments     ... 

- 

1,553 
3,535 
1,270 

453 

640 
204 

6,358 

1,297 

In  considering  these  figures  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  the  empty  houses  include  the  uninhabitable,  so  far  as 
these  have  not  been  closed  under  a  Closing  Order.     According 
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to  the  estimate  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  based  on  a 
survey  of  fifteen  City  Wards  (i.e.,  all  the  Wards  except  those 
in  which  the  death-rate  never  exceeds  the  city  death-rate), 
there  are  10,000  uninhabitable  houses  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
convener  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  states  that  other 
10,000  are  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable. 

Edinburgh  also  shows  an  apparently  large  number  of 
empty  houses. 

In  the  larger  cities  there  may  be  a  considerable  number 
of  empty  houses  in  certain  districts  which  have  become 
undesirable  from  a  residential  point  of  view,  while  the  more 
popular  districts  may  at  the  same  time  show  a  shortage  of 
houses. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  many  cases  in  getting  tenants  for 
old-fashioned  properties,  especially  in  the  cases  of  houses  above 
the  level  of  the  poorest  class,  as  the  tenants  very  frequently 
prefer  new  houses  to  old,  on  the  ground  very  often  of  better 
sanitary  conveniences,  better  water  facihties,  better  light 
and  better  arrangement  of  rooms,  and  a  more  suitable  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  is  too  often  thought  that  any  space  contained  within  four 
walls  is  a  desirable  hoiise  for  occupation  by  tenants,  and 
too  httle  importance  is  attached  to  the  tenant's  point  of  view 
in  preferring  a  new  house  with  desirable  facilities  to  an  older 
house  which  may  be  better  in  some  ways  though  it  is  not  so 
much  to  his  liking.  The  same  preference  exists  as  regards 
localities. 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  point  of  "  once  a  house  always  a 
house  "  insisted  on  more  in  regard  to  housing  than  in  regard 
to  other  classes  of  property.  A  terminable  Hfe  is  put  on  most 
forms  of  property,  and  an  appropriate  sinking  fund  estab- 
lished in  respect  of  it.  It  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  realise 
any  value  at  all  on  such  things,  for  example,  as  second-hand 
motor  cars,  second-hand  bicycles,  etc. 

Property  owners  generally  declare  that  in  most  cases  it 
is  not  practicable  at  present  to  secure  in  the  rent  charged 
for  the  house  a  sufficient  payment  in  respect  of  sinking-fund 
to  extinguish  the  cost  of  construction  in,  say,  forty  years,  and 
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the  result  is  that  the  durable  house  which  is  not  very  much  in 
demand  and  has  clearly  outlived  its  day  is  a  common  feature 
in  towns. 

It  appears  that  in  most  cases,  builders  and  investors  have 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  this  ;  so  that  house  property 
has  often  been  purchased  at  prices  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  the  net  annual  return  is  wholly  income.  The  in- 
vestor in  house  property  who  treats  his  net  annual  return 
as  income  finds  frequently  that  the  capital  value  of  his  house 
property  has  depreciated  and  considers  this  a  hardship,  forget- 
ful that  by  neglecting  to  take  depreciation  into  account  he 
has  been  in  fact  eating  into  his  capital. 

The  change  of  fashion  and  desirabihty  is  active  also  in  re- 
gard to  houses,  especially  since  the  improvement  in  transit 
faciUties  has  enormously  enlarged  the  areas  within  reach  of 
urban  populations,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
houses  being  habitable  on  sanitary  grounds,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  secure  a  tenant  for  a  house  on  account  of  this 
change  in  opinion  as  to  its  desirability. 

From  this  point  of  view,  also,  there  would  be  advantages 
if  houses  could  be  made  of  less  expensive  material,  as  it  is  only 
too  obvious  that  in  very  many  cases  they  at  present  outUve 
their  full  usefulness. 

In  the  largest  old-fashioned  houses  in  the  principal  towns 
where  there  are  rooms  below  the  level  of  the  street,  also,  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  get  servants  so  that  such  houses 
are  losing  in  value  and  are  clearly  out  of  fashion  as  regards 
present  day  requirements. 


BG 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MINERS'  HOUSES. 

In  various  mining  localities,  especially  in  the  old  "  rows," 
miners  are  living  under  conditions  that  are  as  bad  as  are 
found  anywhere  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  South  Wales. 

As  a  rule  the  worst  conditions  are  found  in  association  with 
some  of  the  oldest  mines  and  where  houses  have  been  erected 
prior  to  the  institution  of  Building  By-laws  by  the  County 
Authorities  \mder  the  Pubhc  Health  (Scotland)  Act  1897. 

As  regards  miners'  houses  which  are  being  erected  at  the 
present  time,  matters  are  somewhat  better,  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  local  authority  and  conform- 
ance with  its  by-laws  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Heatlh 
Act,  there  is  also  now  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
mine-owners  to  secure  better  housing  accommodation  for  their 
workers  :  e.g.,  new  miners  houses  at  KeUerbank,  Kirkconnel, 
Dumfriesshire,  at  VaUeyfield,  Fife,  etc. 

We  have  obtained  a  large  amount  of  evidence  about  the 
conditions  of  mining  "  rows  "  and  villages. 

The  outstanding  features  are : 

(1)  Miners  are  housed  largely  in  "rows,"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mines.  These  houses  as  a  rule  are  of  one  or  two 
apartments.  They  are  frequently  in  very  ^bad  condition 
being  damp  and  having  no  proper  flooring,  or  proper  ventila- 
tion. The  absence  of  coal  houses  and  wash  houses  make  the 
conditions  of  life  worse  ;  a  common  habit  being  to  store  the 
coal  under  the  bed  and  the  washing  of  clothes  has  often  to  be 
done  in  the  open.  The  worst  defect  is  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, the  prevalence  of  the  common  closet  which  so  fre- 
quently is  in  a  filthy  condition  owing  to  the  worst  tenants 
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not  observing  their  duty  of  cleaning  it  in  their  rotation.  Filth 
is  frequently  thrown  down  outside  the  houses  and  not  pro- 
perly cleared  away.  The  paths  and  ground  round  the  house 
are  often  in  a  very  broken  and  ur.satisfactory  condition  and, 
where  the  floors  of  the  dwelhng  are  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
which  in  wet  weather  is  a  puddle,  the  houses  are  extremely 
damp. 

It  is  undoubted  also  that  this  habit  of  hving  in  "  rows  " 
in  a  certain  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  population  con- 
tributes in  some  degree  to  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
standards  and  to  less  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
themselves  to  insist  on  better  housing  conditions.  As  a  rule 
no  such  better  housing  conditions  are  available. 

(2)  The  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  old 
dwellings  erected  before  the  operation  of  the  PubHc  Health 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897.  Houses  erected  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  have  larger  cubic  capacity,  better  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, better  ventilation  and  among  them  the  percentage 
of  one  apartment  dwellings  is  smaller. 

(3)  The  prevalence  and  continuance  of  the  one  apartment 
dwelling.  Though  a  larger  proportion  of  these  is  found  among 
the  older  houses,  the  one  apartment  dwelhng  still  continues  to 
be  erected.  The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lanark- 
shire, for  example,  has  pointed  out  that  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  erected  throughout  the  county  under  the 
Building  Bye-laws  have  only  one  apartment.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  is  made  clear  by  noticing  that  these  bye-laws  did 
not  take  effect  until  March,  1899  in  the  middle  ward  of  the 
county  and  as  late  as  1901  in  the  upper  ward  of  the  county. 

The  general  condemnation  of  the  one-apartment  houses 
is  well  expressed  by  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Scottish 
Miners'  Federation  : 

I  have  been  round  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  and  I  have  seen 
many  of  our  people  there  living  under  positively  brutal  conditions. 
It  is  not  a  nice  state  of  matters  that  families  have  to  be  brought  up  in 
houses  of  one  apartment,  sometimes  only  14  feet  by  12  feet  in  extent, 
where  the  cooking  and  the  cleaning  and  the  births  and  the  deaths 
take  place.  We  feel  that  in  this  country  of  ours  we  should  not 
have  people  housed  like  swine. 
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One-apartment  dwellings  may  be  suitable  for  old  people, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  miners 
with  a  family.  It  is  obvious  that  where  there  is  a  family, 
a  house  which  does  not  allow  of  separation  of  the  sexes  among 
older  children  is  objectionable. 

(4)  Generally  we  have  had  much  evidence  that  the  women 
in  the  various  "  rows  "  agree  very  largely  that  they  do  not 
desire  houses  with  many  apartments,  their  general  view  being 
that  a  room  and  kitchen  serve  their  purposes  fairly  well. 
The  features  which  are  most  generally  and  strongly  objected 
to  are  the  dampness  and  defective  state  of  repair  of  the  cot- 
tages and  the  insufficiency  of  wash-houses,  water-closets  and 
ashpits,  the  bad  condition  of  the  paths,  etc.,  surrounding 
their  houses.  The  desire  for  a  dry  and  reasonably  well- 
appointed  cottage  is  usually  more  apparent  than  the  desire 
for  a  greater  number  of  rooms  and  importance  is  attached 
to  the  provision  of  a  proper  water  supply  and  bath-room  in 
the  house. 

We  have  obtained  a  good  deal  of  evidence  also  that  where 
in  fact  larger  cottages  have  been  provided,  a  tendency  has 
been  not  to  utilize  the  additional  room  but  to  let  it  to  lodgers. 

The  question  of  the  rent  has  also  of  course  a  considerable 
influence,  as  the  smaller  the  dwelhng  the  smaller  the  rent. 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  miners'  dwelUngs  are  regarded 
more  or  less  as  temporary  structures  has  tended  against  a 
better  type  of  building  being  erected  and  kept  in  reasonable 
repair.  The  hfe  of  a  mine  may  not  exceed  thirty  years,  and 
in  many  cases  the  houses  were  erected  with  this  in  view; 
being  poorly  equipped  as  a  consequence,  and  not  being  kept 
in  very  good  repair.  Frequently,  however,  the  houses  are 
used  subsequently  in  regard  to  mines  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  large  mining  population  is  housed  in  towns 
such  as  Hamilton,  Motherwell,  Falkirk,  Lanark,  Stirling, 
Kilsyth. 

The  conditions  of  tenure  have  an  influence  in  conducing  to 
the  erection  of  badly  equipped  cottages  for  the  miners.  For- 
merly a  common  practice  was  for  the  mine-owners  to  lease  the 
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land  for  their  workers'  houses  for  the  term  of  the  mineral 
lease— usually  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  or  thirty-five  years. 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  houses  became  the  property 
of  the  landowners.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  they 
should  be  built  with  as  few  conveniences  as  possible.  Now, 
however,  as  houses  have  to  conform  to  building  bye-laws  the 
mine-owners,  as  a  rule,  endeavour  to  obtain  sites  on  a  more 
lasting  tenure.  Where,  however,  the  houses  erected  on  the 
former  tenure  are  still  occupied  they  are  often  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state. 

(6)  Some  of  the  best  conditions  of  miners'  houses  are  found 
where  miners  go  into  the  country  or  where  they  erect  houses 
for  thenaselves.  In  some  cases  they  take  houses  erected 
originally  for  farin  servants  or  small  holders. 

Leadhills  is  a  notable  example  of  the  mining  village  in 
which  almost  all  the  workmen's  houses,  in  mmiber  about  250, 
have  been  built  and  are  commonly  regarded  as  being  owned 
by  the  miners.  But  as  the  ground  belongs  to  the  superior, 
and  has  neither  been  feued  nor  leased  to  the  miners,  the 
workmen  have  no  legal  title  to  their  houses.  The  houses  in 
Leadhills  are,  speaking  generally,  of  old  construction.  In 
Larkhall,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  new  houses 
have  been  built  through  the  agency  of  building  societies  by 
the  workmen  who  occupy  them.  The  following  extract 
regarding  Larkhall  may  be  given  : 

In  parts  of  the  town,  such  as  Strutherhill  and  Bumhead,  many 
of  the  houses  have  been  provided  by  working  men  who  are  not 
connected  with  any  building  society.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  building  societies  is  interesting.  The  first  society 
came  into  existence  about  1815,  and  was  started  by  weavers  and 
up  to  about  1861  the  chief  industry  in  the  place  was  hand-loom 
weaving.  Mining,  however,  has  now  taken  the  first  place  as  the 
local  industry,  and  the  only  weaving  now  carried  on  is  in  a  silk 
factory.  Houses  buUt  by  the  more  recently  formed  building 
societies  have  a  number  of  apartments  ranging  from  two  to  three, 
and  in  two  looaUties  the  houses  are  of  four  apartments  each.  The 
sanitary  conveniences  with  the  house  are  water-closet,  slop-sink 
indoor,  and  sometimes  a  bathroom.  Speaking  generally,  the 
history  of  the  building  societies  has  been  successful,  and  some  of  > 
them  have  been  able  to  provide  gardens  with  the  houses,  but  in 
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recent  years  the  price  of  the  land  for  fening  purposes  has  increased 
so  much  that  the  more  modem  building  societies  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  the  same  area  of  garden  aa  in  the  case  of  the  older 
societies,  but  in  practically  every  case  where  houses  have  been 
provided  by  building  societies  in  Larkhall  a  garden  has  been  pro- 
vided with  the  cottage,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  miners 
that  in  Larkhall  they  cultivate  their  gardens  extremely  well. 

These  are  exceptional  conditions,  however,  and  elsewhere  <;Jie 
conditions  are  seldom  so  satisfactory.  Single  apartment  houses 
and  common  privies  are  too  common. 

(7)  As  to  the  rents  the  miners  can  afford  to  pay ;  it  is 
stated  that  a  miners'  wages  average  about  32s.  a  week,  or 
£78  a  year ;  this  calculation  assumes  four  week's  holiday 
and  idle  time  during  the  year,  but  a  miner's  time  is  often 
very  broken.  Even  with  one  wage  earner  in  a  family  it 
should  be  possible  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  two-roomed 
house. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  an  Investi- 
gator who  made  detailed  study  of  this  part  of  the  question : 
The  rents  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  houses  vary  in  different 
localities,  and  whereas,  speaking  generally,  the  rents  charged  in 
respect  of  the  newer  and  better  houses  are  seldom  excessive,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  in  respect  of  the  rents  charged  for  the  anti- 
quated, defective,  or  dilapidated  houses,  when  one  has  regard  to 
the  accommodation  provided.  As  to  the  cost  at  which  reasonable 
cottages  can  be  provided,  it  may  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the 
Larkhall  Property  Investment  Society  has  provided  its  members 
with  houses  of  two  apartments,  single  storey,  built  of  hewn  stone ; 
aU  the  houses  having  gardens,  coal-cellars,  inside  slop-sinks  with 
gravitation  water  and  water-closets,  at  a  total  payment  of  £10  4s. 
per  annum  ;  and  in  a  period  of  nineteen  years  from  the  commence- 
ment the  total  cost  of  the  house,  including  fencing,  road-making 
and  all  fixtures,  will  be  extinguished.  It  is  reported  from  various 
districts  in  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire,  that  cottages  of 
one  and  two  apartments  are  made  available  by  the  mining  firms 
at  considerably  cheaper  rents  to  their  miners.  There  also  seems  to 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  workmen  in  other  grades  of  labour  paid  no 
better  than  miners,  do  in  fact  pay  larger  rents  as  a  rule :  sucb 
classes,  for  example,  as  urban  labourers  generally,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, etc. 

(8)  The  houses  are  provided  in  many  cases  by  the  mine 
owners  and  the  rent  is  deducted  from  the  miners'  wages.  A 
complaint  in  these  cases  is  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the 
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necessary  repairs  made,  as  the  owner's  agent  does  not  pay 
the  same  consideration  to  complaints  in  some  locahties 
where  the  coal  mining  companies  are  very  large  concerns,  and 
employment  is  not  so  easily  obtained  at  a  rival  mine.  It  is 
sometimes  a  condition  of  employment,  also,  in  these  cases  that 
tenants  must  vacate  their  houses  when  they  leave  the  employ- 
ment. This  fact  of  the  provision  of  the  cottage  by  the  mine- 
owner  obviously  gives  him  considerable  advantages.  The 
miner  is  less  able  to  assert  his  rights,  and  for  various  other 
reasons  he  is  often  unwilling  to  risk  leaving  his  house. 

(9)  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  closing  orders  by  the  local 
authority  is  experienced  acutely  in  these  cases  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  houses  in  the  locahties  concerned,  e.g.,  at 
West  Benhar  in  Lanarkshire,  the  carrying  into  efiect  of  a 
closing  order  affecting  the  whole  village  has  had  to  be  post- 
poned for  a  year  for  this  reason. 

(10)  Where  the  houses  in  the  miners'  "  rows  "  are  in  bad 
condition,  the  better  class  of  miner  will  sometimes  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  a  neighbouring  town  or  village  in  order 
to  secure  a  better  house.  One  result  of  this  is  that  the  worst 
houses  tend  to  become  occupied  by  the  worst  tenants,  so  that 
the  houses  become  still  further  damaged  and  dilapidated. 

The  miner's  work  is  arduous,  and  the  miners  are  frequently  very 
tired  when  they  go  off  duty,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  desire  for 
an  improved  environment  that  many  of  them  are  found  willing  to 
walk  considerable  distances  in  order  to  secure  better  housing 
accommodation  for  their  wives  and  famiUes.  It  is  generally 
recognised  to-day,  too,  in  every  branch  of  industry  that  what 
reasonably  conduces  to  the  health,  comfort  and  contentment  of 
the  workers  and  can  be  obtained  at  comparatively  small  cost  to 
the  employer  is  s  productive  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
employer. 

(11)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  taking  baths  and  drying 
clothes  at  the  pithead  would  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only 
for  the  comfort  of  the  miners  themselves,  making  it  more 
easy  for  them  to  travel  further  distances  to  their  homes,  but  as 
an  aid  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses.  It  would  enable  them 
to  change  from  the  dirty  and  often  wet  clothes  in  which  they 
work,  instead  of  having  to  go  daily  in  and  out  of  their  houses 
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in  these.  The  Coal  Mines  Bill  of  1911,  as  introduced,  con-" 
tained  a  clause  making  it  obKgatory  upon  mine-owners  to 
establish  in  every  mine,  under  the  control  of  a  manager, 
sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation  for  taking  baths  and 
drying  clothes,  a  Id.  a  week  being  deducted  from  the  earn- 
ings of  each  man  for  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Though  the 
compulsory  provison  received  considerable  support,  the 
matter  was  left  optional  in  each  district  in  the  Bill  as  passed. 

(12)  We  fuiiy  reaUse  the  difficulty  as  to  the  authority 
which  should  be  compelled  to  provide  housing  for  miners.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  difficulty  in  imposing  on  this  industry 
duties  of  housing  that  are  not  imposed  on  other  industries. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
local  authority  to  provide  the  dwellings  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  an  industry  where,  for  example,  a  wealthy  coal 
company  opens  a  new  pit  in  a  rural  locality  of  small  rateable 
value,  and  where,  too,  there  is  no  demand  for  the  houses 
other  than  in  connection  with  this  particular  pit  which  may 
possibly  be  derelict  long  before  the  sinking  fund  payments 
in  respect  of  the  houses  are  completed.  There  is  a  clear 
diSerence  in  the  case  where  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  an  average  permanent  demand  for  housing  for  workers 
engaged  in  a  locality  ofiering  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
employment,  such  as  the  case  of  the  ordinary  town  or  village, 
or  in  a  mining  area  where  the  workers  in  different  pits  might 
live  in  a  common  centre,  and  in  this  ordinary  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  the  necessary  housing 
in  the  last  resort.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  such 
an  average  demand  of  what  reasonably  appears  to  be  a 
permanent  nature,  but  an  exceptional  demand  of  one  in- 
dustry (e.g.,  the  housing  in  connection  with  Rosyth,  or  the 
housing  in  connection  with  a  new  pit  or  a  new-s  industry, 
located  in  what  may  be  a  poor  rural  district),  the  imposition 
on  the  local  authority  of  the  burden  of  providing  the  necessary 
housing  might  be  quite  unreasonable.  In  such  cases  (unless 
the  State  was  prepared  to  consider  the  matter  as  one  of  such 
importance  that  the  State  should  render  special  assistance) 
the   local   authority  should   be  empowered   to   require  the 
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industry  to  provide  the  necessary  housing,  an  appeal  against 
any  arbitrary  action  by  the  local  authority  being  allowed  to 
the  central  housing  department.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
local  authorities  would  ever  desire  to  exercise  this  power 
vexatiously,  as  they  are,  as  a  rule,  only  too  glad  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  industries  within  their  areas.  In  all 
cases  the  responsibility  of  securing  that  the  housing  within 
its  area  was  satisfactory  would  rest  on  the  local  authority. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  extracts  relating  to  miners' 
houses  : 

Group  A.  (91  houses). — Single-storey  and  two  blocks  of  two- 
storey  houses,  brick,  slate  roof,  wood  floors,  improperly  ventilated 
and  defective ;  23  of  one  apartment,  61  of  two,  and  7  of  three  or 
more  apartments ;  upper  houses  of  two-storey  blocks  closed ; 
many  houses  are  back-to-back,  some  double ;  water  outside ; 
open  channel  drainage  ;  no  coal-ceUars  ;  no  wash-houses  ;  privy 
midden  conveniences  open,  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient ;  refuse 
removed  weekly ;  rhones,  etc.,  defective ;  houses  damp ;  sur- 
roundings unsatisfactory ;   very  inferior  houses. 

Group  B.  (299  houses). — One  hundred  and  thirty-one  single- 
storey  houses,  brick,  slate  roof  ;  wood  floors  improperly  ventilated  ; 
46  of  one  apartment  (some  double  houses),  68  of  two,  and  17  of 
three  or  more  apartments  ;  59  of  the  houses  are  back-to-back  ; 
the  three-apartment  houses  have  each  a  scullery  (boiler,  water, 
etc.),  pail  privy  and  ashpit,  and  are  in  good  order.  Other  houses 
have  no  coal-ceUars ;  no  wash-houses ;  water  outside ;  open 
channel  drainage ;  rhones,  etc.,  defective ;  privy  midden  con- 
veniences open,  insufficient  in  number  and  very  objectionable ; 
houses  damp  in  wet  weather ;   inferior  houses. 

Gkottp  C.  (42  houses).  —  Single-storey,  brick,  slate  roof ; 
wood  floor ;  two  apartments  with  souUery,  paU  privy,  coal-cellar 
each ;  water  inside ;  underground  drainage ;  pail  privies  not 
quite  satisfactory ;  refuse  collected  in  ashbins  ;  walls  of  several 
houses  damp  in  wet  weather ;  rhones  and  rain- water  conductors 
defective ;  streets  bad  ;  small  garden  plots  ;  houses  show  lack  of 
supervision  on  part  of  owners. 
-•  Geoitp  D.  (114  houses). — Sixty-six  one-apartment  houses 
(about  a  dozen  are  double  houses),  generally  speaking,  inferior, 
many  back-to-back ;  brick  with  slate  roof ;  plaster  work 
defective  in  many  places ;  walls  damp  in  wet  weather ;  many 
improperly  ventilated,  fixed  windows  ;  no  coal  cellars  ;  no  wash- 
houses  ;  privy  midden  conveniences  open  and  very  unsatisfactory ; 
water  outside ;  open  channel  drainage ;  surroundings  generally 
unsatisfactory,  especially  in  wet  weather ;   inferior  houses. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
HOUSING  REMEDIES. 

Section  I.— THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

I. — A  main  difficulty  (as  already  explained)  is  that  people 
are  so  poor  and  in  some  cases  so  improAadent  that  rents  are 
too  high  for  their  means. 

Another  main  difficulty  is  that  the  standard  of  housing 
accommodation  is,  comparatively  speaking,  low  ;  the  tenement 
dwelling  being  so  much  the  most  common  and  the  most  in 
demand.  A  movement  in  favour  of  cottages  is  in  progress ; 
and  appears  likely  to  increase.  However,  to  modify  a  long- 
estabUshed  habit  is  a  matter  of  time. 

II. — Affecting  the  whole  problem  of  housing  also  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  land  and  the  high  price  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  it.  This  prevents  the  easy  expansion  of 
towns  and  conduces  to  congestion  of  buildmgs  and  over- 
crowding. 

III. — Another  serious  difficulty  arises  through  the  steadily 
increasing  burden  of  local  rates  borne  by  houses.  These 
rates  increase  very  materially  the  cost  of  a  house  to  the  tenant, 
and  thus  have  the  effect  of  virtually  penahsing  the  tenant 
who  desires  to  provide  himself  with  more  adequate  housing. 
Some  experts  are  of  opinion  that  if  this  burden  of  local  tax- 
ation were  removed  the  housing  problem  would  soon  be 
solved,  as  the  lower  rents  would  stimulate  the  demand  for 
houses. 

IV. — Of  minor  difficulties  the  principal  are  ; 

(1)  Congested  buildings. 

(2)  Defective,  structures. 

(3)  Bad  state  of  maintenance  and  repair. 
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Tlie  principal  causes  of  these  minor  difficulties  are :  the 
continuance  of  defective  buildings,  owing  to  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  present  law ;  the  indifference  and  neglect  of 
landlords  and  their  agents  ;  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
town  planning  supervision.  These  are  the  difficulties  which 
are  most  capable  of  being  remedied  by  direct  action. 

There  is  also  the  feature  observed  in  some  cases  throughout 
the  country  that  the  supply  of  houses  has  not  increased 
recently  as  rapidly  as  the  demand,  so  that  in  many  towns 
there  is  a  want  of  house  accommodation  for  persons  who 
can  aSord  to  pay  economic  rents. 

This  phenomenon  has  not,  however,  been  confined  to 
Scotland.  It  is  experienced  similarly  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  is  due,  in  part,  to  general  economic  tendencies,  the 
recent  high  price  of  money,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  depres- 
sion that  followed  the  last  boom  in  the  building  trade.  The 
present  time  probably  marks  the  period  when  the  demand 
for  houses  has  overtaken  fully  the  comparative  overbuilding 
of  the  boom  time  of  some  ten  years  ago.  Increased  building, 
under  normal  economic  tendencies,  is  likely  to  remedy  this 
defect  very  shortly  to  some  extent.  The  provision  of  this 
increase  in  housing  is  less  hkely  to  be  made  speedily  by  private 
builders  in  the  districts  where  the  present  demand  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  temporary  demand  only. 

The  improvement  of  water  supplies  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
houses  in  many  districts  outside  the  limits  of  the  large  cities. 
In  these  cities  the  supply  is  excellent,  but  elsewhere  it  is  often 
far  from  good. 

Section  IL— THE  MAJOR  AND  THE  MINOR  AIMS. 

The  major  aim  to  meet  the  principal  difficulty  is  to  set  up, 
if  possible,  healthy  general  economic  tendencies  that  will 
lead  to  a  normal  supply  of  housing  accommodation  where 
necessary,  similar  to  the  supply  of  other  commodities. 

The  awakening  of  a  keener  general  interest  to  desire  a 
better  type  of  house  (not  so  much  the  tenement  type)  is  also, 
we  think,  desirable. 
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Minor  Aims  in  Order  to  Meet  Present  Urgent  Needs. 

It  is  necessary  to  push  forward  : 

(a)  Clearance  and  improvement  schemes 
(6)  Municipal  housing  schemes. 

The  main  difficulties  confronting  these  are : 

(1)  The  expense  of  compulsory  powers  of  acquisi- 
tion :  cost  of  land,  etc. 

(2)  The  burden  of  local  rates. 

(3)  The  housing  of  the  displaced. 

(4)  Interference  with  private  industry. 

(As  regards  (1)  and  (2)  the  proposals  we  make 
elsewhere  have  an  effect  in  reducing  these  difficulties. 
As  regards  (3)  and  (4)  there  is  further  discussion  in 
the  following  section), 
(c)  Town    Planning. — Town    planning    should    make 
general  provision  not  only  for  the  future  development  of 
areas  at  present  unbuilt  on,  but  also  for  the  regulation 
of  the  rebuilding  of  congested  and  other  areas  at  present 
built  on,  securing  that  there  are  open  spaces  and  play- 
grounds within  easy  reach  of  all  the  inhabitants.    We  con- 
sider that  a  closer  supervision  of  all  the  proposed  buildings 
in  a  town  should  be  exercised  with  a  view  not  only  to 
preserve  the  different  amenities,  but  also  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  available  space. 

Section  III.— THE  IMMEDIATE  MINOR  STEPS. 

Clearing  and  Improvement  Schemes — Compulsory 
Survey. 

In  clearing  the  slums  and  improving  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  towns,  what  is  wanted  above  everything  eke 
in  addition  to  normal  sanitary  conditions  is  to  let  in  more 
light,  more  sun,  more  air  ;  and  an  essential  step  is  to  reduce 
the  density  of  the  population  per  acre  in  overcrowded  dis- 
tricts. Closing  orders  (subject  to  first  giving  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  necessary  alterations  and  repairs)  and 
owner's  obligations  generally  (as  already  explained)  should  be 
enforced. 
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A  compulsory  survey  of  the  housing  conditions  of  the  towns 
is  a  first  necessity. 

This  compulsory  survey  should  show  in  detail  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  various  classes  of  buildings  in  each  street 
in  the  town.  The  survey  should  begin  with  areas  showing 
a  death-rate  above  the  average.  It  should  be  drawn  in 
accordance  with  a  well-thought-out  scheme  and  on  similar 
lines  for  the  towns  generally.  The  various  classes  of  property, 
the  density  of  houses  and  people  per  acre  should  be  shown. 

Such  a  survey  would  show  fully  the  districts  where  clearance 
and  improvement  by  the  Local  Authority  were  an  urgent 
necessity.  In  regard  to  these  it  should  be  made  necessary 
that  Local  Authorities  prepare  and  submit  improvement 
schemes  to  the  central  housing  authority,  and  when  the 
schemes  were  approved  the  Local  Authorities  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  them  out  within  a  specified  period.  In  order 
to  assist  the  Local  Authorities  they  should  be  in  regular  touch 
with  a  central  authority  which  would  exercise  pressure  where 
there  was  laxity  on  the  part  of  a  Local  Authority  in  carrying 
out  its  duty.  We  fully  realise  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Local  Authorities  labour  at  present,  and  the  deterrents  that 
hinder  their  action  (expensive  and  extravagant  costs,  claims 
for  compensation,  etc),  and  if  the  proposals  we  make  for 
reducing  these  are  adopted,  we  think  there  would  be  much 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities.  In  so 
far  also  as  the  State  bears  a  portion  of  the  present  burden 
of  expenditure  falhng  on  the  rates  there  is  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  a  higher  standard  of  performance  by  the  Local 
Authorities  being  insisted  upon.  By  the  withholding  of 
grants,  etc.,  on  account  of  non-performance  of  statutory  duties 
the  State  can  put  pressure  on  the  Local  Authorities. 

As  already  explained  the  work  of  redress  is  everyTvhere 
impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  housing  accommodation 
if  dwelhngs  are  compulsorily  closed,  the  unwillingness  of  towns 
to  undertake  the  large  financial  burdens  associated  with 
improvement  schemes  at  present  and  the  large  charges  to  be 
paid  for  land,  etc.    In  the  chapter  on  acquisition  we  indicate 
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the  process  by  which  the  areas  CDncerned  can  be  acquired  in  a 
more  siniple  and  cheap  manner. 

« 
Transit. 

Great  advantages  have  already  been  achieved  through 
improved  transit  facilities  making  access  possible  to  suburban 
areas  and  so  making  a  larger  area  available  for  residential 
purposes.  These  transit  facilities  should  be  still  further 
increased  so  as  to  render  available  the  whole  ring  of  suburban 
land  surrounding  a  town.  It  should  be  made  possible  for 
very  large  numbers  of  the  urban  workers  to  have  cottages 
and  gardens.  In  regard  to  the  re-housing  of  persons  displaced 
by  improvement  schemes  it  is  much  easier  now  than  formerly 
Rowing  to  improved  transit)  to  provide  (without  loss  of  con- 
venience in  the  matter  of  easy  access  to  the  centres  of  em- 
ployment) that  the  persons  displaced  from  crowded  central 
sites  are  re-housed  in  suburban  areas  where  there  is  adequate 
space. 

These  improved  means  of  transit  should  include  the  systema- 
tic planning  (under  the  Town  Planning  schemes)  and  for- 
mation of  new  thoroughfares,  with  a  view  to  future  develop- 
ment, giving  adequate  access  to  suburbs.  This  point  is  the 
more  important  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  motor 
transit. 

Municipal  Housing  Schemes. 

(a)  In  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns  it  would  appear 
that  private  enterprise  sometimes  fails  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  houses  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay  economic 
rents.  In  some  cases  the  local  tradesmen  who  build  houses 
are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  permanence  of  the  demand, 
and  in  addition  their  regular  practice  is  to  build  houses  only 
to  order.  There  may  be  no  margin  of  houses  available  for 
persons  wishing  merely  to  rent  a  house.  In  some  cases  the 
Local  Authority  would  require  to  step  in  and  secure  that 
utility  societies  provided  more  houses,  or  else  the  Local 
Authority  or  the  State  should  provide  them. 

(b)  In  the  largest  towns,  however,  where,  because  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  extent  and  variety  of 
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indxistries  and  occupations  the  demand,  on  the  average,  is 
fairly  constant  and  reasonably  permanent,  and  where  conse- 
quently houses  are  built  for  letting,  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  economic  rents  can  generally  be  supplied  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  main  objections  against  the  Local  Authority  entering 
upon  general  building  schemes  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ra-tes  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

(a)  Unfair  competition  is  set  up  with  private  enterprise 
which  in  time  will  tend  to  leave  to  the  Local  Authority 
the  building  of  all  houses  for  the  classes  dealt  with. 

(b)  An  uneconomic  scale  of  rental  acts  as  a  "  rate-in- 
aid "  of  wages,  subsidises  employers  of  cheap  labour, 
enables  them  to  get  labour  under  cost  price  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  and  reacts  upon  the  general 
scale  of  wages. 

(c)  The  effect  is  really  giving  poor-relief  in  an  insidious 
form,  and  places  an  additional  burden  upon  the  other 
houses. 

The  Local  Authorities  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
housing  of  those  who  are  dispossessed  by  improvement  schemes 
and  who,  either  through  their  poverty  or  their  habits,  are 
unable  to  obtain  accommodation  elsewhere.  Until  the  gen- 
eral economic  position  of  the  poorest  classes  is  improved, 
duties  in  respect  of  housing  them  rest  on  the  Local  Authorities. 

The  essential  features  are  : 

(1)  Nothing  should  be  done  to  frighten  private  industry 
out  of  the  work  of  building  houses.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  desired  to  encourage  and  stimulate  it  in  every  reason- 
able way,  and  various  proposals  we  make  elsewhere  have 
an  influence  in  this  direction. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  a  very  considerable  number  of 
the  present  inadequate  houses  must  be  closed ;  sluins 
must  be  cleared ;  congested  areas  improved ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  present  shortage  of  housing  throughout  the 
country  must  be  made  up.  This  is  all  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  general  economic  development,  as  well  as 
public  health,  morals,  etc. 
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(3)  The  obligation  rests  on  the  Local  Authorities  and 
the  State  of  securing  that  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce 
improvements  are  in  fact  taken. 

(4)  Accordingly,  where  there  is  at  present  a  shortage  of 
houses  or  such  shortage  arifes  through  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  closing  orders  and  the  carrying  out  of  improve- 
ment schemes,  it  is  obligatory  on  the  State  and  the 
Local  Authority  to  secure  that  the  necessary  houses  are  in 
fact  provided. 

This  does  not  involve  that  the  State  and  the  Local  Authority 
should  themselves  undertake  all  the  actual  work  of  building. 

For  example,  much  might  be  done  by  the  encouragement 
and  organisation  of  public  utility  societies,  receiving  as  high 
as  80  or  90  per  cent  of  their  capital  on  loan  from  the  State 
(and  repayable  within  thirty  or  forty  years),  instead  of  the 
two-thirds  now  available  imder  the  Housing  Acts ;  and  by 
the  Local  Authorities  having  power  to  subscribe  the  remainder 
of  the  capital,  or  by  assisting  in  other  ways  (e.g.,  leasing  land 
to  them  for  building).  A  part  of  the  work  of  rebuilding 
might  be  carried  out  directly  by  these  utility  societies,  subject 
to  regulations  approved  by  the  central  housing  authority 
and  the  Local  Authority,  and  subject  also  to  a  pubhc  audit 
annually  of  the  accounts  of  the  societies.  In  this  way,  the 
benefits  of  the  State  requirements  as  to  housing  would  be 
gained  with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  private  industry. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  in  such  schemes,  and  even  where 
the  building  is  done  by  the  State  or  the  Local  Authority, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  existing  machinery  of  building 
would  be  utilised,  such  as  the  present  tradesmen,  builders, 
etc.,  who  would  carry  out  the  actual  work  of  building  id 
accordance  with  the  specified  requirements. 

The  primary  uneconomic  feature  in  this  provision  is  thatj 
the  societies  would  secure  their  capital  more  easily  than  the^ 
ordinary  speculative  builder ;  but  as  they  would  be  required 
also  to  conform  to  various  rules  and  regulations  not  directly' 
incident  on  the  speculative  builder  (including  the  restriction! 
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of  their  dividend  to  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  public  audit)  this  advantage  from  the  point  of  view 
of  rival  builders  is  largely  neutralised. 

While  provision  on  these  lines  might  meet,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  case  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  an  economic 
rent  for  their  houses,  there  would  still  remain  the  poorest  class. 
As  already  shown,  the  whole  modern  tendency  has  been  to 
reduce  the  number  of  very  cheap  houses  within  the  means 
of  the  poorest  paid  workers.  The  whole  of  the  social  con- 
ditions relating  to  this  poorest  paid  class  is  involved,  and 
includes  many  complex  factors.  In  the  last  resort,  where  the 
adequate  supply  of  houses  cannot  be  secured  by  these  other 
means  the  obligation  to  have  the  buildings  erected  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  Local  Authorities,  and  they  themselves  will 
have  to  undertake  the  building. 

Section  IV.— TOWN  PLANNING. 

The  widest  powers  should  be  given  to  Local  Authorities  to 
secure  adequately  in  advance  by  every  reasonable  means  that 
new  buildings  and  town  development  shall  be  along  Unea 
calculated  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  slum  conditions  at 
any  future  period,  and  calculated  to  prevent  permanently 
the  creation  of  overbuilt  and  congested  areas,  and  to  avoid  the 
allocation  on  areas  of  too  densely  crowded  masses  of  humanity. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  survey  (continuously  brought  up  to 
date)  should  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Authority  and 
future  buildiflg  developments  in  the  town  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  it.     Town  planning  should  be  made  compulsory. 

It  is  highly  desirable  also  that  in  building  (or  rebuilding) 
a  street  or  a  part  of  a  street  greater  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  general  amenity.  The  securing  and  preservation  of  good 
amenities  are  peculiarly  communal  duties.  The  Local  Author- 
ity should  have  power  to  secure  that  districts  are  not  "  spoiled  " 
through  buildings  quite  unsuited  to  the  locahty  being  located 
there  ;  that  buildings  are  not  too  high  ;  that  streets  are  made 
sufficiently  wide  and  open  ;  that  playgrounds  and  open  spaces 
are  freely  interspersed  amid  the  buildings ;  that  towering 

2  H 
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works  and  factories  with  their  smoking  chimneys  shall  not 
overshadow  the  dwelhngs  of  the  people — in  short,  to  see  to 
it,  so  far  as  reasonable  foresight  can  go,  that  for  the  future 
slum  buildings  shall  be  impossible.  The  rebuilding  of  cleared 
areas,  as  well  as  the  building  of  unoccupied  areas,  should  be 
governed  by  the  town  planning  scheme. 

It  should  be  open  to  anyone  to  be  able  to  consult  the  com- 
plete survey  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  at  the  offices 
of  the  local  authority  and  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  local- 
ities suitable  for  different  classes  of  buildings.  The  values 
of  the  different  sites  as  revealed  under  the  Finance  Act  Valua- 
tions should  be  similarly  accessible. 

In  addition,  the  Local  Authority  should  have  power  to 
declare  an  area  to  be  subject  to  a  replanning  scheme.  The 
difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  through  an  improvement 
scheme  is  often  greatly  increased  through  the  fact  that  build- 
ing and  reconstruction  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  without 
tegard  to  the  future  improvement,  although  the  necessity  for 
the  contemplated  improvement  is  recognised.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  the  Local  Authority  should  have  power  at  any 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  central  authority,  to  declare 
any  particular  area  already  built  upon  to  be  subject  to  a  re- 
planning  scheme,  no  new  building  being  allowed  which  did 
not  conform  to  the  plan.  The  various  interests  concerned 
should  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  Town  Planning  Scheme  enables 
a  local  authority,  inter  alia,  to  regulate  the  development  of 
unfeued  land,  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  the  height, 
character  and  arrangement  of  the  houses,  open  spaces,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  and  the  line,  level  and  width  of  streets.  These 
powers  applied  generally  as  suggested  would  enable  local 
authorities  so  to  regulate  housing  in  the  future  as  to  avoid 
many  of  the  mistakes  which  contribute  to  the  present  problem 
of  slums.,  overcrowding  and  lack  of  reasonable  desirability  for 
residential  purposes  of  so  many  urban  areas.  By  restricting 
the  height  of  buildings,  by  insisting  on  adequate  open  spaces, 
by  reserving  areas  for  residential  purposes  only,  the  con- 
ditions of  urban  housing  can  be  greatly  improved.    In  the 
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laying  out  of  the  principal  roads,  ample  width  should  be 
a  main  consideration,  and  in  the  case  of  residential  roads 
the  cost  of  construction  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
having  a  part  only  of  them  paved,  the  remainder  being  laid 
out  in  grass  and  planted  with  trees  or  shrubs. 

Various  other  minor  remedies  have  been  referred  to  ia 
earlier  sections  and  need  not  be  repeated. 


Building  By-Laws. 

In  regard  to  building  by-laws,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, though  we  recognise  the  many  practical  difficulties 
involved,  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  some  relaxation  with 
the  object  of  reducing  the  cost  of  construction.  For  example, 
ceiUng  heights  of  9  feet  6  inches  although  desirable  in  a  high 
tenement  block  with  a  small  number  of  rooms  per  dwelling, 
are  quite  unnecessary  in  a  cottage,  and  floor  deadening  could 
be  dispensed  with  where  a  house  is  in  the  occupation  of  one 
family.  The  Glasgow  Building  By-laws  prohibit  ceiling 
heights  of  less  than  9  feet  6  inches  for  ground  flats  and  9  feet 
for  other  floors,  whereas  the  London  County  Council  cottages 
are  8  feet  6  inches  and  7  feet  6  inches.  In  the  construction 
of  walls  also  greater  freedom  could  safely  be  given ;  and  in 
many  cases  9  inch  brick  walls  rough-cast  would  prove  adequate, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  rural  areas,  at  any  rate, 
houses  of  wood  construction  would  prove  quite  satisfactory. 
The  heavier  roofs  used  in  cottage  buildings  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  England  render  necessary  stronger  and  heavier 
walls  to  support  them  and  add  considerably  to  the  total  cost. 
All  such  relaxations  and  others  of  a  like  nature  would  help 
materiaiiiy  towards  the  desired  end  of  providing  lem  costly 
houses. 

We  consider  that  the  question  of  the  further  modification 
of  the  existing  by-laws  with  these  objects  in  view  might  be 
considered  by  a  small  committee  of  practical  experts  who 
should  be  able  speedily  to  come  to  the  best  conclusions  on 
these  practical  matters. 
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We  are  much  impressed  also,  by  the  need,  in  deaUng  with 
questions  of  housing,  of  avoiding  too  great  an  insistence  on 
theoretical  considerations.  For  example,  it  is  generally 
recognised  to-day  that  the  fixing  of  standards  as  regards  the 
cubic  capacity  of  rooms  is  probably  of  less  value  than  the  in- 
sistence on  ventilation.  A  small  room  frequently  ventilated  is 
more  healthy  than  a  larger  room  insufficiently  ventilated, 
and  the  mere  insistence  on  cubic  capacity  may  make  no 
allowance  for  this.  Somewhat  similar,  probably,  is  the  case 
in  many  instances  with  regard  to  insistence  on  thicknesa 
of  walls,  etc.  In  so  far  as  the  various  structural  require- 
ments of  by-laws  are  necessary  for  public  health  or  as  deter- 
rents to  inadequate  workmanship  by  jerry-builders,  they  are 
of  the  first  necessity,  but  in  so  far  as  they  handicap  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  accommodation  reasonably  suitable  to  the 
requirements  to  be  met,  they  may  be,  in  the  result,  more 
injurious  on  the  whole  than  beneficial. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  taken  that  we  recommend 
smaller  rooms  as  better  for  working  class  houses  than  large: 
rooms.  What  we  have  said  above  is  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tions stated  there.  At  the  same  time  we  lay  great  stress 
on  the  desirability,  if  possible,  of  encouraging  the  type  of 
cottage  with  more  rooms  even  of  smaller  size,  than  the 
tenement  house  of  fewer  rooms  of  larger  size.  We  con- 
sider it  very  far  from  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  that  so 
many  families  in  Scotland  are  located  in  houses  of  one  or  two 
apartments,  even  though  these  one  or  two  apartments  may 
be  several  feet  higher,  broader  and  longer  than  apartmente 
in  a  working  man's  house  elsewhere  (e.g.,  in  England).  We 
think  that  a  house  with  a  larger  number  of  smaller  rooms 
(and  costing  no  more  to  build)  would  be  better  for  a  family, 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

EXISTING  HOUSING  LEGISLATION. 

Existing  Powees  of  Local  Authorities. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  existing  powers  of  Local  Authorities 
for  deaKng  with  defective  houses,  a  short  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  leading  statutory  provisions  at  present  in  force. 

The  existing  legislation  may  be  considered,  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with : 

(1)  Individual  houses. 

(2)  Structure. 

(3)  Overcrowding. 

(4)  Obstructive  iDuildings. 

(5)  Schemes  for  reconstruction  of  insanitary  or  con- 

gested areas. 

(6)  Municipal  housing. 

(7)  Town  planning. 

Section    I.— PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    INDIVIDUAL 

HOUSES. 

By  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  houses  may  be  dealt 
with  tinder  the  category  of  nuisances.  Section  16  of  this  Act  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  "  any  premises  "  (which  by  the  Act  includes  land, 
buildings,  etc.)  or  part  thereof  of  such  a  construction,  or  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health  the  Local  Au- 
thority may  take  proceedings  before  the  Sheriff,  who  shall  discern  for 
the  removal  or  remedy  of  the  nuisance. 

Section  23  provides  inter  alia  that  it  the  nuisance  proved  to  exist 
be  such  as  to  render  a  house  or  building  unfit  for  human  habitation 
or  use,  the  Sheriff  may  prohibit  such  habitation  or  use  until,  in  his 
judgment,  it  is  rendered  fit  therefor,  and  on  the  Sheriff  being  satisfied 
that  it  has  been  rendered  fit  for  that  purpose,  he  may  declare  the  house 
or  buildings  habitable,  and  it  may  then  be  let  or  occupied. 
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The  Housing  Town  Planninq,  etc..  Act,  1909. 

Section  17  of  this  Act  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
Local  Authority  to  have  an  inspection  of  their  district  made  from 
time  to  time  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  dwelling-house 
therein  is  in  a  "  state  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation."  Where  the  local  authority  is  satisfied  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Medical  OfBcer  of  Health,  or  of  any  other  Officer  of 
the  Authority,  or  upon  other  information  given  that  a  dwelling-house  is 
in  such  a  condition,  it  is  their  duty  to  make  an  order  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  dweUing-house  for  human  habitation  (called  a  Closing  Order) 
unta,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  authority,  the  dweUing-house 
is  rendered  fit  for  that  purpose.  The  owner  of  the  dwelling-house 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  against  a  Closing  Order.  Section  18 
provides  that  where  a  Closing  Order  in  respect  of  any  dwelling-house 
has  remained  operative  for  a  period  of  three  months,  the  Local  Authority 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  demolition  of  the  dwel- 
ling-house, giving  the  owner  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  If,  upon 
such  consideration,  the  local  authority  are  of  opinion  that  the  dwelling- 
bouse  has  not  been  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  the 
necessary  steps  are  not  being  taken  with  all  due  diligence  to  render 
it  so  fit,  or  that  the  continuance  of  any  building,  being  or  being  part 
of  a  dweUing-house,  is  a  nuisance  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  public  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  dwelling- 
houses,  they  shall  order  the  demoUtion  of  the  building. 

If  a  Local  Authority  neglects  its  duty  under  Sections  17  and  18  of  the 
Act,  their  neglect  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  Section  146 
of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  which  provides  for  a  petition 
to  the  Sheriff  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  ten 
ratepayers  residing  within  the  district,  or  the  Parish  Council,  or  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  for  the  County,  to  compel  the  removal  or  remedy  of 
the  nuisance. 

By  Section  34  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (as 
amended  by  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1909),  it  the  owner  fails 
within  three  months  to  comply  with  an  order  for  demolition  of  a  building, 
the  Local  Authority  shall  proceed  to  remove  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.  Where  a  building  has  been  so  taken  down  and  removed,  no 
houses  or  other  buildings  or  erection  which  will  be  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  health  shall  be  erected  on  all  or  any  part  of  the  site  of  such  building. 
Sections  17  and  18  of  the  1909  Act  take  the  place  of  Sections  32  and  33 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  whereas  formerly 
the  local  authority  had  to  go  to  the  Sheriff  for  a  Closing  Order  they 
can  now  issue  the  Closing  Order  themselves  with  a  right  of  appeal  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  to  the  Sheriff.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the 
owner  appeals  to  the  Sheriff  the  house  may  continue  to  be  occupied 
pending  the  appeal. 
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Section  14  of  the  1909  Act  declares  that  in  any  contract  made  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  for  letting  for  habitation,  a  house  or  part  thereof, 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £16,  there  shall  be  imphed  a  condition  that  the 
house  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  holding  in  all  respects  reasonably 
iit  for  human  habitation ;  and  Section  15  enacts  (o)  that  as  respects 
contracts  to  which  Section  14  apphes,  that  section  shall  take  effect 
as  if  the  condition  imphed  included  an  undertaking  that  the  house 
shall,  during  the  holding,  be  kept  by  the  landlord  in  all  respects  reason- 
ably fit  for  human  habitation ;  and  (6)  that  the  Local  Authority 
or  any  person  authorised  by  them  in  writing  shall,  on  giving  notice, 
have  a  right  to  enter  any  house  to  which  the  section  apphes,  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  state  and  condition  thereof,  and  if  it  appears 
to  the  local  authority  that  the  undertaking  imphed  is  not  comphed 
with  they  shall,  if  a  Closing  Order  is  not  made  with  respect  to  the 
house,  give  written  notice  requiring  the  landlord  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  execute  such  works  as  the  local  authority  shall  specify  in  the 
notice  as  being  necessary  to  make  the  house  in  all  respects  reasonably 
fit  for  human  habitation.  Within  twenty-one  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  notice  a  landlord  may,  in  writing  to  the  Local  Authority,  declare 
his  intention  of  closing  the  house  for  human  habitation,  and  thereupon 
a  Closing  Order  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  operative  in  respect 
of  such  house.  If,  however,  the  notice  given  by  the  Local  Authority 
is  not  compUed  with,  and  if  the  landlord  has  not  given  notice  that  he 
intends  to  close  the  house,  the  Local  Authority  has  power  to  do  the 
work  required  themselves  and  to  recover  the  expense  from  the  landlord. 

The  provisions  of  Sections  14  and  15  are  an  extension  of  Section  75 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  which  provided  that 
in  a  contract  for  the  letting  of  houses  at  a  rental  not  exceeding,  in 
Scotland,  £4  per  annum,  there  should  be  implied  a  condition  that  the 
house  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  holding  in  all  respects  reasonably 
fit  for  human  habitation.  That  clause  was  quite  inadequate  because 
the  limit  of  rental  was  too  low  ;  it  was  restricted  to  the  commencement 
of  the  holding,  and  it  lacked  any  operative  machinery  for  enforcing 
the  provision.  .  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow,  has 
stated  with  reference  to  these  sections  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  city  there  are  many  houses  to  which  the  new  power  applies, 
and  in  which  the  undertaking  of  reasonable  fitness  for  human  habitation 
implied  in  the  section  is  not  complied  with.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Cameron 
V.  Yawng,  1908  S.C.)  it  has  been  decided  that  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  tenant  of  a  dwelling-house  have  no  title  to  recover  damages  from 
then:  landlord  for  injury  or  illness  caused  through  the  dilapidated  or 
insanitary  state  of  the  house  ;  on  the  ground  that  the  landlord's 
obligation  is  based  solely  on  the  contract  with  the  tenant,  and  that 
therefore  the  tenant  alone  can  recover  damages  for  loss  suffered  by 
himself.    In  a  recent  English  case  (Byall  v.  Kidwell  &  Son,  1913, 
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3  K.B.)  the  same  principle  was  applied  where  the  house  came  within  the 
terms  of  Sections  14  and  15  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act, 
and  it  was  there  held  that  for  a  breach  of  the  condition  which  the  Act 
imposes  there  would  be  a  right  of  action  to  the  tenant,  but  that  the 
right  is  not  extended  to  any  one  not  a  party  to  the  contract.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  result  of  these  decisions  is  to  narrow  the  landlord's 
responsibility  unduly.  When  letting  a  house  the  landlord  well  knows 
that  it  will  be  used  by  the  family  and  friends  of  the  tenant,  and  he 
ought  to  be  liable  if  they  suSer  injury  through  his  neglect.  The 
decisions,  however,  are  now  so  firmly  established  that  they  could  only 
be  overruled  by  legislation. 

Section  11.— STRUCTURE. 

The  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  contains  provisions  regarding 
the  structure  of  houses  in  burghs.  Section  169  determines  the  penalty 
for  erecting  or  repairing  any  house  or  building  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Authority.  Sections  170  to  173  set  forth  the  amount  of 
free  space  in  the  rear  of  houses  ;  the  number  of  houses  in  common 
stairs,  the  height  of  rooms  and  the  number  of  windows  in  rooms. 

Section  181  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  gives  the  Local 
Authority  of  any  district  other  than  a  burgh  power  to  make  bye-laws 
for  regulating  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  houses. 

These  by-laws  may  deal  with  the  following  matters  : — 

(a)  Drainage  of  subsoil  of  sites,  and  prevention  of  dampness  in 
houses  intended  for  human  habitation. 

(6)  Structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs,  and  chimneys  of  new 
buildings,  in  so  far  as  likely  to  aSect  human  health. 

(c)  Ventilation  of  houses  and  buildings  intended  for  human 
habitation. 

(«£)  SufBciency  of  space  about  buildings  to  secure  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air. 

(e)  Construction  and  arrangement  of  drainage  of  houses  and 
buildings,  of  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes,  construction  and  position 
of  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  cesspools,  dung- 
steads,  slop-sinks,  and  rain-water  pipes  and  rhones. 

(/)   Production  and  inspection  of  suitable  building  plans. 
{g)  Intimation  to  Local  Authority  previous  to  commencement 
by  owner  or  person  laying  out  the  work. 

Section  93  of  the  Burgh  PoUce  (Scotland)  Act,  1903 — adoptive- 
gives  Town  Councils  power  to  make  similar  by-laws. 

Back-to-Back  Houses. 

Section  43  of  the  Housing  Town  Planning,  etc..  Act,  1909,  makes 
it  unlawful  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  erect  any  back-to-back 
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houses  intended  to  be  used  as  dwellings  for  the  working-classBS.  But 
a  house  containing  several  tenements  back-to-baok  is  permissible  if 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  satisfied  as  to  ventilation. 

Section  III. — OVERCROWDING. 

By  Section  16,  Sub-Section  7  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act, 
1897,  any  house  or  part  of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  injurious 
or  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Act. 

Section  76  of  the  same  Act  provides  that  where  two  convictions 
against  the  provision  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  overcrowding  of  any 
house  shall  have  taken  place  within  the  period  of  three  months,  whether 
the  person  convicted  was  or  was  not  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Sheriff  to  direct  the  closing  of  the  house  for  such  time  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

Section  IV.— OBSTRUCTIVE  BUILDINGS. 

By  Section  38  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1890  as  amended  by  the  Housing 
Town  Planning,  etc..  Act  of  1909,  power  is  given  to  the  Local  Authority 
to  secure  the  removal  of  buildings  which  are  obstructive.  If  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  finds  that  any  building  within  his  district,  although 
not  in  itself  unfit  for  human  habitation,  is  so  situate  that,  by  reason 
of  its  proximity  to,  or  contact  with,  any  other  buildings,  it  either 
(a)  stops  or  impedes  ventilation,  or  otherwise  makes,  or  conduces  to 
make,  such  other  buildings  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  ;  or  (6)  prevents  proper 
measures  from  being  carried  into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance 
injurious  to  health,  or  other  evils  complained  of,  in  respect  of  such 
other  buildings,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
report  to  the  Local  Authority  that  the  obstructive  buildings  should  be 
pulled  down.  Such  a  Report  may  also  be  made  to  the  Local  Authority 
by  any  four  or  more  inhabitant  house-holders  of  a  district. 

The  Local  Authority  are  required  to  consider  such  a  Report  and  to 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  building  and  the  cost  of  pulling  it 
down  and  acquiring  the  land.  If  they  decide  to  proceed  they  are  to 
give  the  owner  of  the  obstructive  building  an  opportunity  of  stating 
objections,  and  they  shall  then  make  an  Order  either  allowing  the  objec- 
tion or  directing  that  such  Order  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  in  the  same 
way  as  an  Order  of  demolition  of  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Act. 

Where  an  Order  of  the  Local  Authority  for  pulling  down  an  obstruc- 
tive building  becomes  operative,  the  Local  Authority  are  authorised  to 
purchase  the  lands  on  which  the  obstructive  building  is  erected  and  to 
have  the  building  pulled  down  subject  to  pa3dng  compensation  to 
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the  owner,  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  compensation  being,  in  the 
event  of  diSerenoe,  fixed  by  an  Arbiter.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Arbiter,  the  demolition  of  the  building  adds  to  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  he  is  to  apportion  amongst  the  owners  of  these  buildings  so 
much  of  the  compensation  as  may  be  equal  to  their  increase  in  value. 
The  owner  of  the  obstructive  building  has  the  option  of  retaining  the 
site  provided  the  obstructive  building  is  pulled  down,  in  which  case 
he  receives  compensation  for  the  building  only ;  but  for  the  future 
no  building  which  will  be  obstructive  can  be  erected  upon  the  site. 

Section  V.— IMPROVEMENT    AND    RECONSTRUCTION 
SCHEMES. 

A 
Scheme  foe  Reconsteuction. 

If  the  provisions  above  referred  to  as  to  closure  and  demolition  of 
insanitary  dwelling  houses,  or  obstructive  buildings,  are  not  in  them- 
selves adequate  in  any  particular  case,  then  the  Local  Authority  has 
power  to  deal  with  a  whole  area  by  way  of  a  scheme  of  reconstruction. 
These  powers  are  applicable  where  a  whole  area  is  so  congested  and  the 
buildings  are  so  defective  that  dealing  with  individual  houses  would 
not  provide  a  remedy. 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  back  to  their  former  use  the  densely  inhabited 
areas  which  have  become  slums.  One  writer,  dealing  with  the  areas 
which  the  City  of  Glasgow  cleared  in  its  improvement  scheme  of  1866 
at  an  expenditure  of  about  £2,000,000,  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
the  origin  of  some  of  those  densely  inhabited  areas.  "  The  wynds  of 
Glasgow,"  he  says,  "  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  long,  narrow,  filthy, 
airless  lanes,  with  every  available  inch  of  ground  on  each  side  occupied 
with  buildings,  many  of  them  far  gone,  yet  packed  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  human  Ufe."  These  wynds  "  were  at  first  the  streets,  clean 
though  narrow,  between  the  well-built  mansions  with  their  gardens 
and  orchards  that  gave  air  and  room  for  life  .  .  .  but  gradually,  aa 
the  city  extended,  the  wynds  fell  into  other  hands.  Saint  Andrew's 
Square,  Glaasford,  Virginia  and  Miller  Street,  received  into  larger 
mansions  the  richer  men,  and  the  orchards  and  green  places  in  the 
wynds  became  built  over  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground.  The  wynds 
thus  became  arteries  to  long  winding  veins  or  closes,  aa  they  are  fitly 
called,  ninning  up  and  down  through  thick  built  spaces  dense  with 
flesh  and  blood." 

The  perusal  of  the  old  title  deeds  of  almost  any  central  urban  property 
affords  evidence  of  similar  transformation,  areas  now  congested  being 
described  as  occupied  by  a  house  and  garden  or  yard.     In  InvemeBS 

there  is  a  property  in  Street  extending  to  about  one-thiid  of 

an  acre,  now  a  congested  area.      This  property  is  described  in  the 
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title  deeds  as  one  dwelling-house  with  garden  ground  behind.  'T?hat 
was  100  years  ago,  and  to-day  there  are  fourteen  tenants  on  that 
area.  It  is  suggested  that  if  land  around  the  town  had  been  opened  up 
for  feuing  at  cheap  rates,  that  garden  would  not  have  been  built  upon, 
and,  if  it  had  been,  tenants  could  not  have  been  got  to  occupy  the 
premises. 

When  these  congested  areas  were  covered  up,  there  were,  of  course, 
no  thoughts  of  town  planning,  while  the  high  price  of  land  for  building 
purposes  on  the  fringe  of  the  towns  had  the  effect  of  compressing  the 
population  and  preventing  natural  expansion. 

The  problem  which  now  confronts  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  every 
one  of  our  large  towns  is  how  best  to  remedy  these  evil  conditions  of 
housing  inherited  from  the  past. 

The  powers  which  Local  Authorities  have  for  dealing  with  the  large 
congested  areas  by  means  of  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  are  contained 
in  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890  (as  amended  by  the 
Housing  Town  Planning,  etc.,  Act  of  1909).  Sections  39  to  44  of  the 
1890  Act  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1909  deal  with  schemes  for  recon- 
struction. Where  it  appears  to  the  Local  Authority  that  the  closeness, 
narrowness  and  bad  arrangement  or  bad  condition  of  any  building,  or 
the  want  of  light  or  ventilation  or  proper  conveniences  or  any  other 
sanitary  defect  in  any  building,  is  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  either  of  the  said  buildings  or  any  of  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  and  that  the  demolition  or  the  reconstruction 
and  rearrangement  of  the  said  buildings  or  some  of  them  is  necessary 
to  remedy  the  said  evils,  and  that  the  area  is  too  small  to  be  dealt  with 
as  an  unhealthy  area  under  part  one  of  the  Act,  then  the  Local  Authority 
may  direct  a  scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  said  area. 
The  Local  Government  Board  has  to  approve  of  this  scheme,  and  if,  on 
inquiry,  the  Board  are  satisfied  they  grant  an  order  sanctioning  the 
scheme.  Upon  such  order  being  made  the  Local  Authority  may  pur- 
chase the  area  comprised  in  the  scheme  as  so  sanctioned.  The  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  is  to  be  settled  by  an  arbiter  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  fixing  the  compensation  the 
arbiter  shall  have  regard  to,  and  make  allowances  in  respect  of,  any 
increased  value  which  in  his  opinion  will  be  given  to  other  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  same  owner  by  the  alteration  or  demolition  by  the  Local 
Authority  of  any  building.  He  shall  also  make  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  compensation,  if  (1)  the  rental  of  a  dwelling-house  was 
enhanced  by  reason  of  the  same  being  used  for  illegal  purposes  or  being 
so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates  ;  or  (2)  if  the  dwelling-house  is  in  a  state  of  defective  sanitation 
or  is  not  in  reasonably  good  repair  ;  or  (3)  if  the  dwelling-house  is 
unfit  and  not  reasonably  capable  of  being  made  fit  for  human  habita- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  payable  out  of  the  Public  Health 
assessment. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  demolition  of  obstruc- 
tive buildings  the  principle  of  betterment  is  recognised,  it  is  not 
recognised  in  the  case  of  a  scheme  for  reconstruction,  even  although  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  objectionable  area,  surrounding  properties 
are  necessarily  more  improved  than  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  a 
solitary  obstructive  building.     (See,  however.  Section  41  (2). (6). 


B. 

Scheme  for  Impkovement. 

Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1890,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1909,  gives 
burghal  Local  Authorities  power  to  deal  with  extensive  congested  or 
insanitary  areas,  by  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  district. 

Where  a  representation  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  made  to 
the  Local  Authority,  that  within  a  certain  area  in  the  district  of  such 
authority  either : 

(a)  Any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  are  unfit  for  human  habitation 
or 

(6)  The  narrowness,  closeness,  and  bad  arrangement,  or  the 
bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  or  groups  of  houses  within 
such  area,  of  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  proper  con- 
veniences, or  any  other  sanitary  defects,  or  one  or  more  of  such 
causes,  are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
either  of  the  buildings  in  the  said  area,  or  of  the  neighbouring 
buildings  ; 
and  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  evils  con- 
nected with  such  houses,  courts,  or  alleys,  and  the  sanitary  defects  in 
such  area  is  an  improvement  scheme  for  the  rearrangement  and  recon- 
struction of  the  streets  and  houses  within  such  area,  or  of  some  of  such 
streets  or  houses  ;  the  Local  Authority  shall  take  such  representation 
into  their  consideration,  and,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  of 
the  sufficiency  of  their  resources,  shall  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  such  area  is  an  unhealthy  area,  and  that  an  improvement  scheme 
ought  to  be  made  in  respect  of  such  area  ;  and  after  passing  such 
resolution,  they  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  make  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  such  area.     If  the  Local  Government  Board  approve 
of  the  scheme  they  grant  an  order  sanctioning  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  also  that  the  provision  that  the  adjoining 
proprietors  should  contribute  to  the  compensation  on  the  principle 
of  betterment  does  not  apply. 

Local  Acts. 
In  addition  to  the  general  provisions  above  referred  to,  the  leading 
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cities  have  local  acts  of  their  ovra  providing  them  with  powers  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Section  VI.— MUNICIPAL  HOUSING. 

Part  in.  of  the  1890  Act,  supplemented  by  Part  I.  of  the  1909  Act, 
gives  Local  Authorities  and  private  parties  exceptional  powers  to 
provide  houses  for  the  working  classes. 

The  powers  of  Local  Authorities  (Urban  and  Rural)  in  this  con- 
nection are  briefly  as  follows : — They  can  acquire  land  compulsorily  ; 
under  an  order  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board — Section  2 
of  the  Act  of  1909— they  can,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  erect  thereon  such  houses,  including  shops,  etc.,  as 
they  consider  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  locahty ;  and  they 
can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  local  rate.  Where  the  money 
is  borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  exceptional 
terms  are  granted  by  the  Act  of  1909.  Thus,  the  loan  is  advanced  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  interest  allowed  at  the  time  out  of  the  Local  Loans 
Fund  ;  the  period  of  repayment  may  be  spread  over  eighty  years  ;  and 
the  rate  of  interest  is  constant,  irrespective  of  the  period  of  the  loan. 
The  present  rate  of  interest  being  3^  per  cent.,  the  annual  charge  for 
the  combined  repayment  of  principal  and  payment  of  interest  amounts 
approximately  to  3f  or  4  per  cent.,  according  as  the  loan  is  repayable 
in  eighty  or  sixty  years.  The  Board  are  prepared  to  allow  the  maximum 
period  of  repayment  only  in  the  case  of  land.  In  the  case  of  houses, 
sixty  years  may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum,  and  that  period  will  be 
allowed  only  where  the  housing  is  of  a  substantial  nature. 


Section  VII.— TOWN  PLANNING. 

To  prevent  the  repetition  upon  unbuUt-on  land  of  such  conditions  as 
have  in  the  past  given  rise  to  slums  and  congested  areas,  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning,  etc..  Act,  1909,  gives  valuable  powers  to  Local  Authori- 
ties. By  Part  II.  of  the  Act  a  Town  Planning  Scheme  may  be  made  as 
respects  any  land  which  is  in  course  of  development  or  appears  likely 
to  be  used  for  building  purposes  with  the  general  object  of  securing 
proper  sanitary  conditions,  amenity  and  convenience  in  connection 
with  the  laying-out  and  use  of  the  land  and  of  any  neighbouring  lands. 
The  Local  Authority  are  to  prepare  a  scheme  or  they  may  adopt  a 
scheme  proposed  by  all  or  any  of  the  owners  of  any  land  with  respect 
to  which  the  Local  Authority  might  themselves  have  been  authorised 
to  prepare  a  scheme.  The  Town  Planning  Scheme  requires  to  be 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  when  approved  it  shall 
have  effect  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  the  Act.  The  land  likely  to  be  used 
for  building  purposes  shall  include  any  land  likely  to  be  used  as  or  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  open  spaces,  roads,  streets,  parks,  pleasure 
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and  recreation  grounds.  By  section  57  of  the  Act  the  Local  Authority 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  scheme  by  removing  or  pulling  down  any 
building  or  other  erection  which  is  such  as  to  contravene  the  scheme, 
or  by  executing  any  work  which  it  is  the  duty  of  any  persoi^to  execute 
under  the  scheme.  The  expenses  may  be  recovered  from  the  persona 
in  default.  If  any  question  arises  whether  any  building  or  work 
contravenes  the  Town  Planning  Scheme,  or  whether  any  provision  of  a 
Town  Planning  Scheme  has  not  been  complied  with,  the  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final.  There  is  provision  made  for  compensation  to  any  person  whose 
property  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  making  of  a  Town  Planning 
Scheme,  provided  he  makes  a  claim  within  a  limited  period. 

The  Local  Authority  may  be  authorised  to  purchase  land  in  oon- 
oection  with  such  a  scheme  under  compulsory  powers. 

(1)  If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  on  any  representa- 
tion after  holding  a  public  local  inquiry,  that  a  Local  Authority : 

(a)  Have  failed  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  having  a  satis- 
factory Town  Planning  Scheme  prepared  and  approved  in  a  case 
where  such  a  scheme  ought  to  be  made  ;  or 

(6)  Have  failed  to  adopt  any  scheme  proposed  by  owners  of  any 
land  in  a  case  where  the  scheme  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  or 

(c)  Have  unreasonably  refused  to  consent  to  any  modifications 
or  conditions  imposed  by  the  Board, 
the  Board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  which  is  authorised  to  act  as  appears  to  it  to  be  juat. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

ACQUISITION  OF  LAND,  ETC.,  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  AND  OTHER  BODIESs 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

The  State,  local  authorities,  and  semi-pubhc  bodies,  pay 
prices  for  land  very  much  in  excess  of  the  prices  paid  in  an 
ordinary  sale  of  similar  land  between  private  persons. 

There  are  three  principal  causes  for  this : 

(1)  The  necessities  of  the  community.  Land  is  needed 
for  lighthouses  and  naval  bases.  Without  a  good  supply 
of  water,  without  a  sewage  system,  without  streets 
sufficiently  wide,  without  public  lighting,  without  schools, 
etc.,  the  life  of  the  town  becomes  impossible.  Without 
railway  facilities,  harbours  and  docks,  the  development 
of  the  country  cannot  proceed. 

(2)  The  monopoly  position  of  the  proprietor.  Within 
a  wide  radius  of  the  town,  for  example,  there  may  be 
only  one  locality  suitable  for  a  water  supply.  Similarly 
there  may  be  only  one  or  two  possible  sites  for  a  new 
school  which  must  of  necessity  be  located  where  the 
population  is.  At  a  dangerous  corner  on  a  busy  street 
the  property  which  must  be  demohshed  to  give  the 
width  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  may  be  the 
property  of  one  man.  A  hghthouse  must  be  located  on 
the  coast  where  there  is  greatest  danger  to  ships.  A 
willing  purchaser  of  land  in  such  cases  creates  very  often 
an  unwilling  seller,  i.e.,  the  seller  (realising  the  absolute 
need  of  the  purchaser)  is  unwilling  to  sell  except  at  a 
much  increased  price. 
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(3)  A  certain  legal  bias  in  favour  of  the  seller.    For 

example,  the  purchaser,  in  these  cases,  necessarily  appears 

somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  aggressor  (especially  in  the 

case    of    waterworks,    hospitals,    sewage    farms,    vhich 

may  go  far  into  rural  areas),    he  desires  to  obtain  some 

property  at  present  in  the  possession  of  another  person, 

who  may  object  strongly  to  the  proposal  on  personal 

grounds,  the  justification  of  the  proposal  being,  however, 

the  undoubted  necessities  of  the  community.    Instances 

of  this  bias  are  offered  by  the  elaborate  amounts  of 

compensation  awarded  in  the  arbitrations,  the  provisions 

as  to  expenses,  etc.  (see  Section  IV  of  this  Chapter). 

Here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  facts  clearly 

in  their  proper  proportion.     It  is  not  the  case  that  in  every 

transaction    the  local  authorities  pay  prices  larger  than  a 

willing  buyer  to  a  willing  seller.    Further,  in  many  cases  the 

local  authorities  purchase  through   a   third   party,   so  as  to 

conceal  their  identity,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  price  such 

as  a  private  purchaser  can  obtain. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  ignore  great  masses  of  evidence 
not  to  recognise  that  in  many  cases  under  the  present  system 
local  authorities  and  semi-public  bodies  do  in  fact  pay  very 
largely  in  excess_of  the  prices  paid  by  private  purchasers  of 
similar  properties. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  high  prices  and  heavy  costs  are  incurred 
in  many  cases  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  landowner.  The 
legal  procedure  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  is  open  to  him, 
and  when  proceedings  are  under  these  Acts  the  fact  that 
excessively  high  values  are  determined  by  the  arbiter  is 
attributable  more  to  the  practice  of  arbiters  than  to  any 
action  of  the  landlord.  It  is  the  system  which  makes  this 
possible  that  is  the  subject  of  comment. 
The  results  undoubtedly  are  : 

(1)  That  many  most  useful  and  necessary  works 
of  public  improvement  are  not  undertaken  by  local 
authorities  on  account  of  the  excessive  costs  which  con- 
front them.  Similarly,  the  development  of  railways, 
harbours,  and  other  works  of  public  utility  of  the  greatest 
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necessity  to  industrial  development  are  hampered  and 
prevented. 

(2)  Where  the  works  are  carried  out  the  ratepiyers 

are  saddled  with  excessive  and  unjust  charges  to  be  met 

by  the  rates,  etc.,  in  respect  of  the  high  costs  incurred. 

Similarly,  railway  rates,  harbour  dues,  etc.,  have  to  be 

fixed  high  enough  to  recoup  these  excessive  charges,  and 

so  industry,  which  has  to  pay  these  dues,  is  handicapped. 

That  the  commimity  has  a  real  need  to  obtain  the  land  in 

such  cases  is  recognised  by  the  law  which  enables  them  to 

obtain  compulsory  powers  for  its  acquisition.     The  central 

feature  is  that,  without  such  special  provision,  it  is  ^v^thin 

the  power  of  a  landlord  to  refuse  to  part  with  his  land  on  any 

terms,  even  though  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  great 

public  necessity  exists. 

The  following  one  of  many  examples  may  be  quoted  : 

At  Speirsbridge,  Thornliebank,  there  is  a  dangerous  and  sharp 
turn  on  the  road,  and  the  Glasgow  Tramway  Department  con- 
sidered it  most  important  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  the 
convenience  of  the  service  to  acquire  a  property  at  the  corner  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  the  road.  The  owners  were  approached, 
but  their  price  was  considered  exorbitant,  and  the  Corporation 
proposed  that  the  question  of  the  price  should  be  remitted  to 
arbitration.  The  owners,  however,  dechned,  and  nothing  could 
be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  landowners  who  adopt  a  totally 
different  attitude.  For  example,  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  that,  when  extending  the  tramways  out 
to  the  suburban  districts  some  owners  were  willing  to  give  them 
free  the  land  necessary  to  widen  the  roads.  This  was  done  by 
Sir  John  StirUng  Maxwell  along  a  part  of  the  same  route  upon 
which  Speirsbridge  is  situated.  In  these  cases  the  landowners 
recognise  that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to  encourage  the  provision 
of  tramway  facUities. 

As  will  be  shown  below,  the  proceedings  under  the  com- 
pulsory powers  are  very  expensive  both  as  regards  the  com- 
pensation to  the  landlord  and  the  legal  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  proceedings.  The  acceptance  of  a  land- 
lord's terms  by  a  local  authority  or  semi-public  body  does  not 
of  itself  imply  that  these  terms  are  reasonable.    It  may  only 

2  I 
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mean  that  such  acceptance  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils. 
.This  is  not  stated  in  criticism  of  individual  landowners,  but 
wi!:h  reference  to  the  procedure  for  acquiring  land  com- 
pijlsorily  which  secures  automatically  to  the  landowner,  not 
merely  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained,  but,  in  addition, 
10  per  cent,  (in  the  case  of  urban  properties)  and  50  per  cent, 
(in  the  case  of  rural  properties),  in  respect  of  taking  the  land 
compulsorily ;  and,  also  as  explained  below,  the  cost  of  the 
proceedings  falls  mainly  on  the  promoters. 

Section  II.— ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  UNDER  THE 
I  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT— GENERAL. 

We  have  obtained  abundant  evidence  of  the  excessive 
prices  paid,  in  many  cases  by  the  State,  by  local  authorities, 
and  by  semi-public  bodies  (for  examples  see  Chapter  XXXVI.) 
In  order  to  avoid  these  excessive  charges,  these  public  bodies 
endeavour  frequently  to  negotiate  through  a  private  source. 

Compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  a  pubhc 
body  are  obtained  either  by  special  Act  or  by  Provisional 
Order  confirmed  by  a  Government  Department  or  by  Parlia- 
ment. For  example,  a  local  authority  promoting  a  water- 
works undertaking  obtains  in  the  special  Act  or  Provisional 
Order  authorising  the  undertaking  the  power  of  acquiring 
compulsorily  the  land  needed  and  similarly  a  special  Act 
authorising  a  railway  company  to  construct  a  railway  Une 
gives  the  company  power  to  acquire  the  land  compulsorily. 
In  such  cases  where  the  price  to  be  paid  is  not  agreed  upon  it 
is  fixed  by  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act. 

Where  the  pubhc  body  proposes  to  acquire  land  compul- 
sorily every  landowner  afiected  has  a  right  to  oppose  the 
Bill  or  Provisional  Order,  and  the  opposition  of  a  powerful 
landowner  necessarily  involves  the  promoters  in  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  sometimes  delay,  and  may  often  endanger  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  The  expense  and  risk  to  which  they 
may  thus  be  put  of  ten  leads  promoters  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  landowners  even  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  interests. 
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For  example,  there  are  cases  where  a  railway  company  under 
threat  of  opposition  from  an  influential  landowner  who  does 
not  desire  a  railway  through  certain  parts  of  his  estate  have 
deviated  from  their  proposed  plans,  involving  a  longer  and 
less  suitable  route,  more  expense  to  the  company  and  a  less 
profitable  line,  and  probably  affecting  injuriously  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  a  district.  Local  authorities 
also  yield  to  what  they  consider  unreasonable  demands 
with  the  object  of  reducing  opposition.  In  one  case  where 
the  corporation  of  one  of  our  leading  cities  was  promoting 
a  public  scheme,  they,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
opposition  of  a  landowner  agreed  that  they  would  pay  all 
his  expenses  in  connection  with  any  arbitrations  following 
upon  the  scheme  and  also  the  fees  and  expenses  of  his  engineers 
and  surveyors  in  connection  with  any  surveys,  etc.  They 
also  agreed  to  accept  his  nominee  as  arbiter. 

When  under  a  special  Act  property  is  compulsorily  to  be 
taken  or  interfered  with  compensation  may  be  fixed  either 
by  arbitration  or  by  a  jury.  A  jury  is  seldom  resorted  to  in 
Scotland,  but  has  been  found  useful  occasionally  when  some 
point  of  principle  has  had  to  be  determined.  Practically, 
however,  nearly  all  disputed  questions  of  compensation  are 
settled  by  arbitration. 

Generally  when  a  public  authority,  railway  company  or 
other  corporate  body  is  authorised  by  Parliament  to  carry  out 
an  undertaking  or  to  construct  works,  the  compensation  for 
land  which  is  compulsorily  acquired  or  for  property  which  is 
injuriously  affected,  through  the  construction  of  the  works 
authorised  by  Parhament,  is  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  ConsoUdation  (Scotland) 
Act,  1845.  The  Lands  Clauses  Act  provides  that  the  parties 
may  agree  upon  a  single  arbiter.  Failing  agreement,  each 
party  names  an  arbiter,  and  they  appoint  an  oversman. 

Section  III.— REASONS  WHY  HIGH  COMPENSATION 
IS  AWARDED. 

Even  where  land  is  acquired  under  compulsory  powers  and 
the  price  is  fixed  by  arbitration  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
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public  body  is  safe-guarded  against  having  to  pay  an  excessive 
price.  The  expenses  incurred  in  these  arbitrations  are  gener- 
ally very  serious  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amounts  at 
stake  and  these  expenses  have,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  borne 
by  the  pubUc  body  which  is  promoting  the  undertaking. 
This  question  of  the  expenses  coimected  with  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  in  Section  IV. ;  but 
apart  from  this,  pubhc  bodies  complain  that  arbiters  are  in 
the  habit  of  fixing  prices  which  are  excessive. 

The  practice  is  for  arbiters  to  receive  as  evidence  prices 
paid  for  assessing  compensation  in  similar  undertakings.  For 
example,  in  an  arbitration  to  assess  compensation  for  damage 
in  respect  of  land  to  be  submerged  in  connection  with  a 
water  scheme,  the  amounts  awarded  in  other  cases  will 
be  cited  and  figures  and  tables  relating  to  these  will  be  pro- 
vided by  witnesses  with  a  view  to  forming  a  basis  upon  which 
the  arbiter  should  fix  his  award.  This  practice  often  leads  to 
larger  claims  being  made  and  upheld  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case ;  as  the  case  is  argued  and  considered  less  on  its 
own  merits  than  by  comparison  with  cases  said  to  be  some- 
what similar.  In  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  arbitrations  had 
come  to  be  ruled  by  precedents  somewhat  in  the  same  maimer 
as  courts  of  law.  Accordingly  it  sometimes  happens  that 
arbiters  are  not  guided  so  much  by  the  present  value,  as  by 
consideration  of  the  scale  upon  which  claimants  have  been 
compensated  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  precedents  have  operated  in 
arbitrations  to  the  extent  of  establishing  a  fixed  practice. 
This  practice,  which  has  become  the  universally  acknowledged 
custom  among  arbiters,  is,  that,  after  the  value  of  the  property 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  arbiter,  an  allowance  of  10  per   . 
cent,  is  added  to  the  value  in  the  case  of  m-ban  property,  and    . 
.50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  property.     Thus  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  land,  after  the  annual  value  is  arrived    ; 
at  by  the  arbiter,  he  fixes  the  capital  value  at  30  years'  pur-    . 
chase  and  then  adds  15  years'  purchase  or  45  years  in  all.    , 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  this  very  large  allowance   > 
should  be  made  as  it  is  open  to  the  arbiter  to  deal  with  the   \. 
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compensation  as  he  may  think  just ;  but  nevertheless  in 
ordinary  practice  it  has  become  an  established  rule  to  make 
these  large  allowances.  As  showing  how  firmly  established 
the  practice  is  of  making  such  allowance  and  how  nothing 
short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  get  rid  of  it,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  under  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  of  1878, 
special  provision  was  made  to  abolish  tolls  on  certain  bridges 
crossing  the  River  Leven  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  and 
the  Act  provided  that  compensation  should  not  include  any 
allowance  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase  or  sale. 

In  addition  to  this  payment  of  forty-five  years'  purchase 
there  are  often  allowances  for  severance,  shortening,  angling, 
intersection  and  so  on.  Intersection  and  the  hke  may  be 
serious  matters  in  the  taking  of  agricultural  land.  A  railway 
carried  through  a  property  may  cut  up  the  fields  considerably. 
What  was  originally  a  square  field  may  become  two  triangular 
ones,  and  the  presence  of  the  railway  prevents  free  access  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other.  There  is  no  question  that  a  body 
taking  agricultural  land  compulsorily  should  pay  for  damage 
of  this  kind.  Apart  from  intersection,  the  fields  may  be 
shortened  so  as  to  render  ploughing  inconvenient.  Drains, 
roads  and  so  forth  are  interfered  with  and  this  should  be  made 
good.  Provision  must  likewise  be  made  over  or  under  the 
railway  for  access,  and  new  roads  have  often  to  be  made  in 
various  directions.  It  is  reasonable  that  this  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  give  fair  compensation. 

As  regards  angling,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  property 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  expenditure  of  the  compen- 
sation. As  things  stand  at  present  the  proprietor  receives  the 
money  without  any  condition  as  to  its  appUcation,  and  the 
land  injured  is  often  allowed  to  remain  in  the  condition  brought , 
about  by  the  formation  of  the  railway  or  other  work.  The 
compensation,  however,  is  given  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensating the  owner  for  the  time  being,  but  for  restoring  the 
land  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  condition.  Where  a  field 
is  shortened  or  angled  the  money  should  be  applied  in  removing 
fences,  filUng  up  ditches  and  so  on,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
the  land  as  far  as  possible  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be 
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economically  worked.  This  is  sometimes  impossible  but  in 
many  cases  improvements  could  be  made,  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  generally  where  land  is  injured  by  a 
public  undertaking  that  it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  restored 
at  the  cost  of  that  undertaking,  and  that  the  particular  owner 
should  not  retain  the  compensation  and  the  land  be  left  in 
its  depreciated  condition.  The  arbiter  (or  other  authority 
deciding  the  case)  has  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  intersection 
and  allows  a  sum  to  meet  it.  He  would  be  the  best  judge  to 
say  whether  the  money  or  part  of  it  is  to  be  applied  upon  the 
land  which  has  been  injured  or  is  to  be  treated  as  a  payment 
to  the  owner  and  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

It  is  also  a  common  complaint  that  arbiters  make  too 
generous  allowances  for  prospective  values.  Thus  in  a  place 
far  away  from  the  centres  of  population  the  price  of  the  land 
is  sometimes  fixed  on  the  basis  of  its  having  a  feuing  value, 
where,  for  instance,  a  railway  company  proposes  to  take  a 
piece  of  land  which  apart  from  the  existence  of  the  railway 
itself  could  not  possibly  have  a  value  for  feuing. 

Section  IV.— THE  CUMBERSOMENESS  AND 
COSTLINESS  OF  PROCEDURE. 

A 

The  Teibunal  and  the  Question  of  Costs 

The  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  was 
intended,  it  would  appear,  to  be  of  a  simple  character.  The 
arbiters  were  intended  largely  to  act  upon  their  own  judgment, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  books  and  papers  as  they  might 
think  it  necessary  to  call  for.  If  they  failed  to  make  their 
award  within  twenty-one  days  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
oversman  at  once.  There  was  also  provision  that  if  the 
arbiters  or  oversman  failed  to  make  an  award  within  three 
months  the  question  of  compensation  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
jury.  In  practice,  however,  the  time  for  making  the  award 
is  extended  by  the  parties  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  arbitra- 
tions under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  have  become  very  elaborate 
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and  very  expensive.  A  system  has  crept  in  by  which  the 
claimant  names  as  his  arbiter  a  man  of  skill  who  has  been 
advising  him  as  to  the  amount  he  should  claim,  so  that  he  is 
appointed  with  the  idea  (not  unfounded)  that  he  will  press 
the  interests  of  the  claimant  and  get  as  large  an  award  for  him 
as  possible.  The  arbiters,  in  short,  are  often  partisans  or 
counsel  for  the  parties  nominating  them.  Evidence  is  heard 
at  great  length,  and  much  expense  is  incurred  in  obtaining 
and  tabulating  information  regarding  rentals  and  the  prices 
obtained  for  other  properties. 

The  parties  are  not  only  represented  by  law  agents,  but  often  by 
counsel,  and  the  taking  of  the  evidence  and  the  discussion  may  occupy 
several  days.  In  the  more  important  arbitrations,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  times  to  suit  all  concerned,  the  proceedings  may  extend 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  or  even  to  two  years  and  longer,  whUe  the 
expenses  go  on  increasing  almost  aU  the  time. 

The  proceedings  are  generally  held  in  a  hotel,  and  such  incidental 
expenses  as  the  cost  of  lunch  provided  for  every  one,  including  witnesses, 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  arbitration. 

The  arbiters  nominate  a  professional  man  as  clerk,  who  prepares  and 
issues  all  the  orders,  prepares  the  final  award  or  decreet  arbitral,  and 
generally  supervises  all  the  details  of  the  arbitration.  This  also  adds 
materially  to  the  cost. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  of  nearly  all  these  Statutory  Arbitra- 
tions that  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  them  through  is 
excessively  burdensome  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded. 

This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  two  considerations,  viz. : — (1st)  That 
the  tribunal  prescribed  by  the  statute  (Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845, 
Sections  24  and  26)  consists  of  three  persons — two  arbiters  and  an 
oversman ;  and  (2nd)  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  (Section  32)  falls  to  be 
borne  by  the  pubUo  authority  or  company,  unless  in  those  oases  (which, 
however,  are  of  rare  occurrence)  where  a  tender  has  been  made  and  the 
compensation  awarded  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tender. 
In  this  event  the  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  recover  his  expenses  from 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  who,  however,  in  aU  cases  must  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  arbiters,  oversman  and  clerk,  in  addition  to  their 
own  expenses. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  the  liability  for  expenses  are  contained 
in  Section  32  of  the  1845  Act,  which  is  in  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

Costs  of  Arbitration  ;  How  to  be  Borne.— AYL  the  expenses  of  any 
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such  arbitration  and  incident  thereto  to  be  settled  by  the  arbiters 

or  oversman,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  borne  by  the  promoters 

of  the  uildertaking,  unless  the  arbiters  or  oversman  shall  award  the 

same  sum  as  or  a  less  sum  than  shall  have  been  ofiEered  by  the 

promoters  of  the  undertaking,  in  which  case  each  party  shall  bear 

his  own  expenses  incident  to  the  arbitration ;   and  in  all  oases  the 

expenses  of  the  arbiters  or  oversman,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of 

recording  the  decreet  arbitral  or  award  in  the  books  of  Council 

and  Session  shall  be  borne  by  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

The  arbiters  are,  of  course,  bound  to  hear  parties  fully  and  to  obtain 

all  relevant  information  in  reference  to  the  property  the  compensation 

for  which  they  are  to  assess,  but  the  method  in  which  this  is  carried  out  is 

much  too  elaborate  and  expensive,  and  the  tables  of  sales  and  rentals 

which  are  prepared  at  great  cost  might  often  be  dispensed  with.    For 

instance,  if  No.  20,  of  a  street  in  a  town  is  being  taken  compulsorily, 

and  the  compensation  has  been  fixed  by  a  jury  or  by  arbitration,  then 

when  the  compensations  for  Nos.  18  and  22  in  the  same  street  comes 

to  be  assessed  the  compensation  in  the  previous  case  is  put  before  the 

arbiters  as  an  element  to  be  considered  by  them,  and  a  long  discussion 

often  takes  place  as  to  whether  the  two  properties  can  be  compared, 

or  as  to  how  the  arbitration  was  conducted  or  as  to  some   collateral 

fact  connected  with  the  property  which  showed  that  the  compensation 

awarded  was  less  or  greater  than  should  be  awarded  in  the  case  in  hand. 

It  is  perhaps  impracticable  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  a 

claimant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  present  his  case,  but  a 

discretion  should  be  left  with  the  arbiter  or  commissioner  as  to  the 

amount  of  expense  to  be  allowed.     It  should  be  for  them  to  say  whether 

*he  evidence  was  presented  in  too  elaborate  a  manner,  and  whether 

fees  of  counsel  should  be  allowed. 

Strong  complaint  is  made  especially  by  Local  Authorities 
in  the  matter  of  acquiring  land  for  pubhc  purposes  regarding : 
(a)  the  provisions  for  settlement  of  claims,  and  (b)  the  pro- 
visions as  to  payment  of  expenses  (Section  32  of  the  Land 
Clauses  Consohdation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845). 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  felt  so  strongly  in  this 
matter  that  in  1904  they  applied  by  provisional  order  inter  alia  for 
the  power  that  all  claims  against  the  Corporation  should  be  settled 
by  a  single  arbiter,  and  that  the  arbiter  should  have  the  power  of 
■determining  by  whom  the  expenses  should  be  paid.  They  were 
successful  in  getting  a  clause  providing  that,  in  cases  of  dispute,  com- 
pensation should  be  settled  by  a  single  arbiter,  but  they  were  not 
successful  in  obtaining  a  clause  enabling  the  arbiter  to  find  the  claimants 
liable  in  expenses.  As  regards  the  disproportionate  amount  of  expenses 
in  relation  to  the  claim,  for  example,  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  in 
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five  cases,  where  the  total  amount  awarded  was  £1,125  4s.,  paid 
£2,990  13s.  9d.  of  expenses.  In  arbitration  proceedings  there  is  not 
such  a  strict  ruling  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence  as  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  law,  nor  are  the  witnesses'  fees  so  strictly  taxed,  and  this 
leads  to  increased  expense.  In  addition,  there  is  the  account  of  the 
clerk  to  the  arbitration,  and  the  fees  of  the  two  arbiters  and  oversman 
to  be  paid. 


B 

The  Extension  of  its  Opeeations. 

When  the  provisions  in  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  were  framed 
the  cases  which  were  in  contemplation  were  cases  where  land 
was  actually  taken  and  where  consequently  something  would 
require  to  be  paid  by  the  promoters,  but  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  have  since  then  been  applied  to  cases  where  no  land 
is  taken  but  where  it  is  said  damage  has  been  done  in  the 
construction  of  works  authorised  by  Parliament. 

For  example,  under  the  Glasgow  Sewage  Acts,  which  incorporate 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  it  is  provided  that  if  in  the  construction  of  the 
works  authorised  damage  shall  be  done  to  any  lands,  the  Corporation 
shall  make  fuU  compensation  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  lands, 
such  compensation  as  may  in  the  event  of  difference  be  determined  by 
an  arbiter  to  be  agreed  on  or  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  of  the  County. 
If  a  claim  is  made  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact,  the  Corpora^ 
tion  are  put  in  a  very  awkward  position  in  defending  it,  because  the 
arbiter  has  no  power  to  find  the  claimant  hable  to  the  Corporation  in 
expenses,  nor  can  in  such  a  case  a  tender  be  made,  because  that  would 
be  an  admission  that  some  damage  had  been  done,  so  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  always  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  if  a  sum,  no 
matter  how  trifling  is  awarded,  they  wiU  have  the  claimant's  expenses 
to  pay  also. 

An  instance  from  one  of  the  towns  may  be  given  of  the  abuse  resulting 
from  the  existing  law.  The  Town  Council  advertised  for  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  through  certain  of  the  main  streets 
in  the  city.  A  certain  gentleman  wrote  the  proprietors  of  property 
along  the  route  of  the  sewer,  telling  them  of  this,  pointing  out  possible 
dangers  to  their  property,  and  the  necessity  for  having  the  property 
surveyed  before  and  after  the  construction  of  the  Sewer.  A  claim 
amounting  to  £330  was  afterwards  lodged  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor 
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of  one  of  the  properties  on  the  line  of  the  sewer,  based  on  the  reports 
by  this  gentleman,  and  after  a  very  long  proof  the  claimants  were 
awarded : 

(o)  As  compensation  for  damage     - 

(6)  Their  expenses,  including  witnesses'  fees    - 

(c)  Arbiter's  fee     -         -  ... 

(d)  Arbiter's  clerk's  account  .... 


Total 


£ 

s. 

d. 

35 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

47 

5 

0 

265 

5 

0 

The  claim  was  defended  by  the  contractors  who,  under  their  contract 
■with  the  Town  Council,  were  bound  to  reheve  the  Council  of  such 
claims.  Their  expenses  in  defending  the  claim  were  made  up  as 
follows : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

80 

6 

4 

4 

9  11 

23 

12 

9 

229 

14 

0 

603 

8 

0 

Their  law  agent's  account  .... 
Expenses  of  opening  road  .... 
Shorthand  writer's  account  .... 
Fees  of  witnesses  on  behaK  of  the  contractors  - 

Total  (adding  in  the  £265  53.) 

In  the  ordinary  case  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  paid  the 
claim  than  to  have  incurred  all  this  expense  in  fighting  it,  but  the  con- 
tractors and  the  Town  Council  knew  that  similar  extravagant  claims 
would  thereon  be  sent  in  based  on  the  reports  of  the  same  gentleman. 
The  result  of  fighting  this  case  was  that  only  one  other  claim  was 
brought  forward.  It  was  settled  for  a  moderate  sum.  This  case  is 
not  an  isolated  one,  as  large  sums  were  paid  for  alleged  damage  by  the 
Council  on  other  parts  of  their  drainage  scheme. 

c 

"  Paet  Only  "  of  Properties  to  be  Acquired. 

Section  90  of  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland) 
Act,  1845,  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  required  to  sell 
or  convey  part  of  a  house  or  building  or  manufactory  if  such 
person  be  willing  and  able  to  sell  or  convey  the  whole  thereof. 
Since  the  extension  was  made  of  the  limits  within  which  the 
Act  is  applied  this  provision  has  led  to  many  anomalies. 

The  following  example  illustrates  one  of  these  anomalies.  A  sewet 
passed  through  a  private  street,  and  a  way-leave  for  the  construction  of 
the  sewer  through  an  area  extending  to  68  square  yards  was  desired 
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from  the  proprietor.  He  intimated,  however,  that  unless  the  Town 
Council  in  question  were  prepared  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  £200  for  the  way- 
leave  he  would  call  upon  them  to  take  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  to 
pay  him  for  the  value  of  the  buUdings  thereon.  The  claimant  put  for- 
ward the  view  that  the  private  street  was  part  of  a  building,  and  this 
view  was  supported  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  The  claim  for  £200 
was  extravagant,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sewer  the  street  would  be  as  useful  to  him  as  ever  it  had  been. 
Fortunately  for  the  Council,  it  was  possible  to  construct  the  sewer 
within  the  Umits  of  deviation  without  entering  upon  this  proprietor's 
portion  of  the  street.  He  was  therefore  informed  that  unless  his  claim 
was  reduced  the  Council  would  not  construct  the  sewer  through  his 
ground  at  all.  The  result  was  that  the  claim  was  ultimately  settled 
for  £15. 

A  somewhat  similar  claim,  but  even  more  extravagant,  was  made, 
where  a  part  of  the  same  sewer  passed  through  a  private  street  in  front 
of  a  tenement  of  dwelling-houses.  The  same  proprietor  owned  several 
other  tenements  fronting  another  private  street  which  met  the  first 
street  at  right  angles.  The  title  to  the  whole  ground  was  contained  in 
one  conveyance,  and  the  buildings  formed  an  "  L  "  shaped  continuous 
range  of  tenements.  Here  again  the  street  through  which  the  sewer 
was  to  be  constructed  would  be  as  useful  to  the  proprietor  after  the 
construction  of  the  sewer  as  it  was  before.  Nevertheless  the  pro- 
prietor called  on  the  Council  to  acquire  and  pay  for  not  only  the 
tenement  facing  the  street  in  which  the  sewer  was  to  be  constructed 
but  all  the  other  tenements  facing  the  other  street,  and  he  attempted 
to  institute  arbitration  proceedings  for  the  settlenient  of  the  claim. 
The  Council,  in  defence,  were  compelled  to  raise  two  successive  actions 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  incurred  considerable  expense.  The  first 
claim  amounted  to  £22,000.  The  Council  ultimately  paid  the  claimant 
£90  for  a  wayleave  for  the  sewer,  and  £150  for  damage  to  the  property. 

It  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  public  authorities 
and  other  corporate  bodies  if  Section  90  was  altered  so  that 
public  authorities  should  be  required  to  take  only  portions 
of  buildings  where  such  portions  can  be  severed  from  the 
remainder.  This  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Housing 
Act,  1890,  and  in  other  Acts,  and  should  obviously  be  made 
in  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  also. 

Wayleaves  for  Water  Mains,  Etc. 

We  have  received  evidence  also  of  the  high  charges  made 
for  wayleaves  for  pipes,  etc.  The  pipes  are  laid  underground, 
and  the  landlord  and  tenant  still  have  free  use  of  the  surface 
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for  agricultural  purposes,  and  generally  the  Local  Authority 
supplies  water  free  to  the  farms,  cottages,  &c.,  on  the  route. 
Further  it  is  often  a  great  advantage  to  an  estate  to  have 
water  pipes  laid  through  it ;  as  it  enhances  the  feuing  value 
considerably.  Some  landowners  recognising  this  fact  have 
made  no  charge  for  way  leaves  in  certain  cases.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  introduction  of  water-pipes  underground 
causes  little  or  no  loss  to  an  estate,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  contribute  to  an  enhancement  of  its  value,  it  is  yet  a 
common  experience  that  very  high  prices  have  to  be  paid 
for  way  leaves. 

As  already  explained  (Section  II.,  Chapter  XXVI.),  we  con- 
sider that  (failing  agreement)  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  Department,  who  should  have  power  to  determine 
all  questions  relating  to  wayleaves. 

Section  V.— BETTERMENT. 

In  determining  compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  no  allowance  is  made  for  betterment,  and  this  also  appears 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  sense  that  a  landowner,  in  effect,  receives 
compensation  sometimes  for  having  the  value  of  his  property 
very  largely  increased.  The  most  notable  examples  of  this 
occur  when  railways  are  made.  The  existence  of  a  railway 
station  on  or  near  an  isolated  rural  estate  may  mean  a  large 
increase  in  its  value  for  feuing  and  otherwise ;  a  value  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  actual  damage  suffered 
by  the  loss  of  the  land  taken  for  the  railway  line,  or  any 
depreciation  of  other  portions  of  the  landowner's  estate. 

Other  statutes  dealing  with  compulsory  acquisition  of 
property  have  recognised  the  principle  of  betterment.  Thus, 
in  the  Light  Railways  Act  of  1896,  Section  13,  the  Arbiter  is 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  remaining  land 
of  the  claimant  will  be  improved  by  the  making  of  the  intended 
railway.  This  is  a  reasonable  provision  and  in  practice  has 
worked  fairly. 

The  general  Turnpike  Act  of  1831  provided.  Section  64, 
that  in  assessing  compensation  for  land  taken,  the  assessing 
authority  was  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
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of  the  case,  and  particularly  the  advantages  arising  to  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  by  new  or  altered  roads. 

A  provision  for  betterment  occurs  in  many  Improvement 
Acts,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  extending  it  to 
every  case,  i.e.,  that  in  assessing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
a  particular  proprietor  the  benefit  he  is  to  receive  from  the 
work  should  be  taken  into  account,  as  this  benefit  as  well 
as  the  loss  he  sustains  are  direct  incidents  of  the  same  work. 
There  is  a  general  unreasonableness  in  compensating  a  man 
for  submitting  to  have  his  capital  increased. 

Theoretically  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  complete 
and  equitable  survey  of  each  case  should  take  into  account 
every  gain  to  the  proprietor  as  well  as  every  loss  or  deprecia- 
tion sufEered  by  him  on  account  of  the  undertaking.  But  in 
practice  there  are  difficulties.  Not  only  might  he  be  required 
in  some  cases  to  pay  large  sums  in  respect  of  this  betterment 
due  to  an  undertaking  thrust  compulsorily  upon  him  and 
against  his  will,  but  in  many  instances  it  would  be  quite  as 
difficult  to  estimate  fully  the  value  of  the  betterment  as  to 
estimate  fully  the  value  of  the  depreciation  and  consequential 
damage ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  it  most  practicable 
and  reasonable  that  the  basis  of  compensation  should  be  the 
fair  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the  com- 
pulsory powers,  as  between  willing  buyer  and  seller  of  the  land 
actually  taken  with  fair  compensation  for  severance,  angling, 
etc.,  the  allowance  in  respect  of  angling,  etc.  (as  already  ex- 
plained) to  be  applied,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  terms 
of  the  award  in  making  good  the  damage  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  paid.  Compensation  should  also  be  paid  in  respect  of 
disturbance,  etc.,  to  occupiers  and  should  be  paid  to  them 
direct  under  the  instructions  of  the  award. 

Section  VI.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  where  a  Local  Authority  considers 
that  land  is  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  their  district  they  should  have  general  powers  of  acquiring 
or  feuing  the  land,  either  by  agreement  or  compulsorily  and 
that  without  requiring  a  direct  apphcation  to  Parhament 
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(subject  to  what  is  said  below),  but  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  Government  Department.  This  power  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  inhabitants,  but  should 
apply  where  land  was  being  required  in  anticipation  of  future 
development. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  compulsory  powers  should  be : 

1.  That  the  local  authorities  concerned  should  be 
given  powers  to  acquire  land  situated  within  their  area 
compulsorily  at  any  time  and  without  it  being  necessary 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  authority  in  the  following 
cases : 

(a)  Street  or  road  widenings,  provision  of  roads, 
and  other  road  improvements,  open  spaces  and  parks. 

(b)  The  provision  of  schools  and  school  play- 
grounds, baths,  wash-houses,  offices  to  be  used  by 
such  authority,  mimicipal  halls,  fire  stations,  depots 
for  work  departments,  police  stations,  markets, 
hospitals,  and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  character. 

(In  so  far  as  the  local  authority  concerned  had  to 
borrow  money  for  such  purposes,  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  or  other  Government 
Department,  to  the  loan  should  be  necessary.) 

2.  That,  subject  to  the  preceding  section,  the  bodies 
indicated  above  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  compulsory 
powers  by  means  of  an  Order  of  a  Government  Depart- 
ment. The  Government  Department  should  decline  to 
give  permission  for  compulsory  powers  for  undertakings 
the  novelty  or  magnitude  of  which  appear  to  make  it 
advisable  that  they  should  first  receive  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  In  such  case,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
Government  Department  declined  to  make  the  Order, 
it  should  be  open  to  the  party  applying  to  obtain  such 
power  by  means  of  a  Provisional  Order  under  the  Private 
Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  confirmed  by 
Parliament  or  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  as  at  present. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  a  Provisional  Order  under  the 
Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  power  to  award  costs  against 
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opponents  whose  opposition  is  vexatious,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  counsel  and  expert  witnesses.  That 
in  any  case  where  compulsory  powers  are  sought  by 
means  of  a  Provisional  Order  which  is  required  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  private  bill,  the  procedure  for  obtaining 
Parliamentary  powers  should  be  reformed  by  substi- 
tuting a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  for  the 
Committee  of  each  House,  by  amending  the  Standing 
Orders,  by  enabling  a  private  bill  to  be  carried  over  from 
session  to  session,  by  reducing  or  abolishing  House  Fees, 
and  by  giving  the  Joint  Committee  power  to  penahse 
vexatious  opposition  with  costs,  and  to  Umit  the  number 
of  counsel  p,nd  expert  witnesses  engaged. 

Further : 

(1)  We  consider  also  that  the  price  to  be  paid,  in  all 
cases  of  compulsory  purchase,  ought,  failing  agreement, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  judicial  section  of  a  Government 
Department. 

(2)  The  valuations  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act, 
1910,  should  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  arrive  at  the 
fair  price,  and  this  would  probably  render  unnecessary 
a  great  amount  of  the  expensive  evidence  common  in 
private  arbitrations.  But  the  fair  price  fixed  should  be 
the  price  which  would  be  given  as  between  a  wiUing 
purchaser  and  a  wilhng  seller  at  the  time  of  the  applica- 
tion for  the  compulsory  powers.  As  already  explained 
it  is  the  simi  paid  in  excess  of  this  price  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  grievance. 

(3)  Power  should  be  given  the  tribunal  to  deal  with 
the  award  of  expenses. 

The  tribunal  should  be  given  a  discretionary  poudr  to 
determine  by  whom  and  to  what  extent  the  expenses 
should  be  borne,  having  regard  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case.  The  power  to  do  this,  i.e.,  to 
allow  or  disallow  expenses  against  either  of  the  parties 
would,  it  is  believed,  operate  as  a  wholesome  check  in 
discouraging  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned  where 
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the  Public  Body  exercising  their  Statutory  powers  are 
compelled  to  pay  extravagant  sums  in  name  of  expenses 
of  and  incident  to  Arbitration  proceedings,  especially 
where  the  claims  made  are  admittedly  fantastic.  Scales 
of  costs  and  fees  should  be  prepared  by  this  Government 
Department  and  adhered  to. 

(4)  The  practice  of  adding  IQ  or  50  per  cent,  to  the 
value  arrived  at  in  respect  of  complusory  purchase  should 
be  discontinued  altogether.  Where  land  is  required  for 
a  pubhc  need,  the  pubhc  ought  to  be  able  to  purchase 
it  at  a  fair  price — that  is,  at  the  value  which  a  willing 
seller  would  obtain  from  a  private  purchaser. 

(5)  These  same  provisions  as  to  the  procedure  for 
acquiring  land  compulsorily  should  be  apphcable  when 
the  State  or  semi-public  bodies  have  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
PUBLIC  ACQUISITION:  EXAMPLES. 

Section  I.— AN  EXAMPLE  IN  DETAIL. 

In  order  to  show  how  claims  against  local  authorities  in 
such  cases  are  built  up,  the  full  details  are  given  of  the  following 
case : 

The  Loch  Abklet  Case. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  First  Part 
of  Schedule  A  to  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks  Aot,  1885 
(Ch.  XXXVT,  48  &  49  Viot.)  the  Glasgow  Corporation  paid  "  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  as  compensation  for  the  right  and 
privilege  of  storing  water  in  Looh  Arklet  to  a  height  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  sumnaer  level,  and  of  drawing 
water  therefrom  for  the  purposes  of  the  waterworks  and  for  the  right  of 
access  at  all  times  to  the  said  looh." 

Though  the  Corporation  thus  purchased  the  water  and  the  right  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  loeh,  additional  payments  were  to  be  made  by 
the  Corporation  under  the  provisions  of  Part  Four  of  the  agreement 
aheady  referred  to,  namely,  "  Compensation  for  all  damage  of  what- 
ever kind,  including  severance  and  other  damage "  resulting  from 
raising  the  level  of  the  loch. 

Arbitration  proceedings  were  accordingly  held  to  assess  the  amount 
of  this  compensation. 

The  proprietor  claimed  £26,432,  and  waa  awarded  £19,115  4s.  5d., 
which  was.  paid  to  him  on  March  9th,  1909. 

The  area  of  land  affected  by  the  proceedings  extended  to  383  acres, 
some  17  acres  of  which  were  purchased,  and,  as  regards  the  remaining 
366  acres,  the  payment  made  by  the  Corporation  was  in  respect  of  loss 
and  damage  through  covering  the  land  with  water,  owing  to  raising 
the  level  of  Loch  Arklet  in  order  to  increase  the  water  supply  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  ownership  of  these  366  acres  remains 
with  the  proprietor.  Much  of  this  383  acres  was  a  swamp.  The 
mineral  rights  under  it,  if  any,  are  his  property,  the  right  to  shoot  and 
fish  and  to  exercise  the  other  incidents  of  ownership  remain  with  him. 

2  K 
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In  addition  to  this  payment,  the  Corporation  were  required  to  perform 
various  other  duties  which  will  be  mentioned  below. 

PAKTIClTLiBS  OP  THE  COMPENSATION  PUD  IN  RbsPECT  OF  THE  liAlTD. 

1.  Compensation  payable  in  respect  of  loss 

and  damage  in  consequence  of  raising 

the  level  of  the  water  in  Loch  Arklet : 
(o)  In  respect  of  land  ....  £17,112  14s.  lid. 

(b)  In  respect  of 

(1)  acclimatisation  damage 

through  sheep  to  be  put  off 
the  farms  -        -        -    £327  10s.  Od. 

(Acclimatisation  value  is  a 
value  (in  excess  of  ordinary 
market  value)  in  respect 
that  a  sheep  stock  become 
"  acclimatised  "  to  the  land 
on  which  they  are  used  to 
graze,  and  this  sum  (£327) 
represents  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  this  value  in 
respect  of  the  sheep  re- 
moved from  the  ground ; 
a  burden  incident  to  the 
land). 

(2)  damage  to  fishings  and  shoot- 

ings ....    £399  193.  lod, 

N.B. — And  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  size  of  the  loch 
was  largely  increased  and 
the  shooting  over  the  area 
submerged  was  stated  by 
the  gamekeeper  to  aveiage 
annually  only  some  20  si  lipe 
and  25  duck). 

(3)  damage  to  amenity       -        .    £799  19s.  8d. 
(estimated    at    cost    of    new 

planting  and  new  fencing. 
The  point  was  that  it  was 
said  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  scenery  of 
this  "  wild  Highland  glen  " 
(the  description  of  Counsel 
for  the  proprietor),  that 
trees    should     be     planted 
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round  the  enlarged  loch, 
and  this  item  (£800)  is  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  new 
planting  and  the  necessary- 
fencing  to  protect  the  trees). 

(4)  In  respect  of  detour  of  the 

access  road  from  Corrie- 
hichon  farm 
(The  point  about  this  item  is 
not  that  this  represents  the 
cost  of  making  the  detour. 
The  making  of  a  new  road 
to  Corriehichon  farmhouse 
was  required  at  the  expense 
of  the  Corporation  in  ad- 
dition to  this  pajrment  of 
£150,  which  item  repre- 
sented supposed  damage  to 
the  capital  value  of  the  land 
in  consequence  of  altering 
the  road  at  all). 

(5)  Compensation  in  respect  of  a 

Curling  Pond     - 


Total  of  (a)  and  (6) 
(c)  In  respect  of  Reinstatement  (i.e. 
rebuilding)  of  Lettereigh  Cottage 
(a  boatman's  cottage  used  in  con 
nection  with  Inversnaid  Hotel) 

The  total  sum  awarded  is  then 
{d)  An  additional  payment  of  £25 


£150 


£25 


£1,702  98.  6d. 
£18,815  4s.  5d. 


£300  03.  Od, 

£19,115  4s.  6d. 

£25  Os.  Od. 


In  addition,  the  arbiter  found  the  Corporation  liable  to 
construct  various  other  works,  includiug : — 

(1)  A  good  and  sufficient  road  between  Inversnaid  and  Stronach- 
lachar  wherever  the  present  existing  road  is  less  than  3  feet  above 
the  raised  level  of  the  loch,  the  maintenance  of  drains,  etc. 

(2)  A  new  occupation  road  to  Corriehichon  farm  (N.B. — This 
is  in  addition  to  the  £150  already  paid  above  in  respect  of  the  fact 
that  this  alteration  had  to  be  made  at  all). 

(3)  A  path  at  Coalbams  Bay,  with  a  suitable  bridge. 

(4)  The  reinstatement  of  the  boathouse  at  Corriearklet,  with 
sufficient  causeway  and  appliances  for  launching,  and  various  other 
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duties,  including  a  requirement  that  all  the  fences  interfered  with 
or  injured  were  to  be  restored. 

In  addition,  all  the  legal  costs  in  connection  with  the  action  had  to 
be  borne  by  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of  the  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  arbitration  was  £4,691. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  paid  to  the  same  proprietor  £8,700  as 
compensation  against  feuing  within  the  watersheds  of  Loch  Arklet 
and  Loch  Katrine. 

As  regards  the  pajrment  of  £19,115  in  respect  of  the  383  acres,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  383  acres  formed  part  of  four  farms  (rough 
hill  pasture  farms),  the  gross  rent  of  which  in  1908-1909  was  £700,  and 
the  total  purchase  'price  of  the  whole  of  these  four  farms  extending  to 
11,600  acres,  at  twenty-five  years  purchase  of  the  gross  rental  weuld 
be  £700  X  25,  or  £17,500,  that  also  includes  the  value  of  the  buildings  on 
the  four  farms. 

There  was  part  only  of  one  farm  building  within  the  area  to  be 
submerged  and  a  separate  payment  of  £450  was  made  in  respect  of  it 
at  an  earlier  date.  All  the  materials,  etc.,  in  the  building  also  remained 
the  property  of  tha  proprietor,  and  no  part  of  this  cost  is  included  in 
the  £19,115 :  which  is  an  item  which  does  not  take  account  at  all  of 
the  farm  buildings  on  the  four  farms. 

Tha  383  acres  is  oaa-thirtieth  of  the  11 ,500. 

Thus,  for  tha  right  to  submerge  one-thirtieth  part  of  these  farms 
the  Corporation  paid  considerably  more  than  the  commercial  value 
of  the  whole  (including  the  buildings),  and  tha  £19,115,  it  should  be 
noted,  does  net  inoluda  the  cost  of  roads,  bridges,  replacing  fences,  etc., 
required  to  be  dona  by  the  Corporation  in  addition. 

The  Corporation  are  spending  £150,000  on  works  of  construction  (the 
dam,  etc.),  at  Loeh  Arklet  and  as  soon  as  the  waterworks  are  in  use 
rates  will  hava  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  this  expenditure.  On  tie  4  per 
cent,  basis  a  sum  of  £6,000  will  be  added  to  the  annual  value  ef  the 
parish  of  Buahanan  in  Stirlingshire  whieh  will  result  in  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  rates  paid  at  present  by  the  proprietor  who  received  the 
above  compensation,  and  is  the  largest  landowner  there. 

II. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  have  to  pay  for  other  rights  or  uses 
they  require  in  connection  with  the  land. 

The  following  for  example  is  an  instance :  The  Glasgow  Corporation 
erected  an  overhead  wire  rope-way  from  Loch  Lomond  to  the  side  of 
the  dam  or  embankment  at  Loch  Arklet  and  a  small  landing  stage  by 
Loch  Lomond  in  order  to  transfer  material  from  boats  or  barges  to  the 
carriers  of  the  rope-way  and  so  get  it  carried  to  the  dam  at  Loch 
Arklet.  They  had  of  course  to  pay  in  respect  of  "  loss  and  damage  " 
supposed  to  be  sustained  by  the  proprietor  through  the  intrusion  of 
thiswire  rope-way  into  thesolitudea  of  his  hUla. 
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The  terms  were  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  the  Corporation  should  pay  the  proprietor  the  sum 
of  £1,525  in  respect  of  the  landing  stage,  rope- way  and  the  injury 
to  sporting  rights. 

(2)  The  sum  was  payable  in  three  annual  instalments  of  £508, 
and  a  similar  sum  is  payable  for  each  year  beyond  the  original 
three  during  which  the  rope  way  is  in  use. 

The  agreement  was  made  in  1908,  and  the  annual  sum  of  £508  is 
still  being  paid  (1914).  Among  other  conditions  of  the  agreement  as 
to  this  rope-way  are  the  following  : 

(1)  That  the  rent  of  £508  is  charged  on  the  understanding  that 
not  more  than  20,000  tons  of  material  will  be  carried  by  the  rope 
per  annum.  If  the  amount  carried  exceeds  this  a  proportionately 
lai^er  charge  is  to  be  made.  In  1912-1913,  for  example,  the  Corpor- 
ation paid  £85  10s.  9d.  for  this  excess. 

(2)  The  Corporation  are  required  to  keep  an  actual  account  of 
the  tonnage  conveyed  and  to  supply  it  to  the  proprietor. 

(3)  The  Corporation  are  also  to  arrange  for  a  police  constable 
to  be  allocated  in  the  district  during  the  operations.  This  costs 
them  over  £80  per  annum. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  area  traversed  is  rough  heather-covered 
moorland. 

III. 

To  make  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  in  con- 
nection with  Loch  Arklet,  the  following  items  would  be  included : 

(1)  The  £3,000  for  the  right  te  store  the  water. 

(2)  £19,000  in  respect  of  the  land. 

(3)  £2,000  (say)  in  respect  of  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  fences,  etc. 

(4)  £1,700  in  respect  of  the  restriction  of  feuing  rights  on  these 
four  farms. 

(5)  £4,500  legal  expMises  of  arbitration.    £30^200  total. 

This  includes  nothing  in  respect  of  the  overhead  rope-way,  etc.  But 
the  essential  point  is  that  the  total  capital  valve  of  the  whole  of  the  four 
farms  at  the  existing  rental  of  £700  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  was 
only  £17,500. 

But  in  respect  of  their  dealings  with  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
area  the  Corporation  paid  £30,200.  And  all  the  land  in  question  is 
far  away  in  the  hills  and  of  low  value  for  pastoral  or  other  purposes. 

We  have  given  one  example  at  lengfcli  in  order  to  show 
clearly  how  the  claims  are  built  up  and  the  results  to  which 
they  lead,  results  which  can  scarcely  be  described  as  other  than 
fantastic.     The  case  is  typical  of  others. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  short  summary  of  a  few  other  cases. 
Such  cases  occur  in  every  tewn  and  with  every  local  authority. 
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Section  II.— WATER  SUPPLY. 

Clydebank  aud  District  Water  Tetjst. 
Burn  Crooks  Water  Works. 

In  1906  the  Town  Council  of  the  Burgh  of  Clydebank  considered  that 
it  was  proper  and  necessary  that  the  water  supply  of  the  town  should  be 
under  their  control.  At  that  time  the  supplying  authority  was  the 
Eastern  District  Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  Dumbarton. 

Owing  to  shipbuilding  and  industrial  activity  the  population  had 
been  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  was  thought  that  this  was  likely  to 
continue.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  correct  for  in  1901  the  popu- 
lation of  the  area  now  included  in  the  Burgh  was  20,898,  and  the  1911 
Census  showed  this  to  have  then  increased  to  37,548.  The  Town 
Council  considered  that  the  matter  of  providing  additional  sources  of 
supply  was  very  urgent  and  that  unless  something  was  at  once  done 
a  water  famine  in  the  near  future  was  likely  to  arise. 

The  Town  Council  therefore  decided  to  promote  a  Provisional  Order 
to  incorporate  a  Public  Trust  and  to  transfer  to  that  Trust  the  existing 
water  undertaking,  and  to  authorise  the  construction  of  additional  water 
works. 

It  was  found  that  suitable  works  could  be  constructed  at  Bum  Crooks 
in  the  parishes  of  KiUearn  (Stirlingshire),  and  Dumbarton  (Dumbarton- 
shire) by  building  a  dam  across  a  valley. 

To  construct  the  works  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  land  on  two 
estates. 

The  Town  Council  desired  that  the  Order  should  go  before  Parliament 
as  an  unopposed  Order  so  far  as  the  proprietors  were  concerned,  and 
they  therefore  endeavoured  to  adjust  amicably  the  prices  to  be  paid. 

They  considered  that  a  very  full  price  for  the  land  would  be  £50  per 
acre,  as  regards  one  of  the  estates  and  £40  per  acre,  as  regards  the 
other.     The  proprietors,  however,  wanted  £120  per  acre. 

After  discussion  and  negotiation  the  areas  to  be  acquired  and  prices 
were  fixed  as  follows : 


Estate. 

Acres. 

Price  per  acre. 

Total. 

1 

2 

76i 
49J 

£ 

100 
80 

£ 
7,650 
3,960 

— 

126 

— 

11,610 

There  was  no  severance  damage  in  respect  of  this  land. 
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The  Town  Council  were  advised  that  these  figures  might  be  awarded 
in  an  arbitration,  (if  the  matter  was  not  settled  amicably),  and  that  the 
whole  arbitration  costs,  whioh  would  be  very  heavy,  would  also  have 
to  be  borne  by  them. 

They  therefore  agreed  to  pay  these  figures,  although  they  considered 
that  they  were  much  too  high. 

They  felt  that  they  were  powerless  in  the  matter  and  had  perforce 
to  agree. 

The  shooting  rights  and  also  the  fishing  in  the  reservoir  to  be  formed 
were  reserved  to  the  proprietors. 

The  land  taken  was  peat  moss  and  heather  land,  and  would  not  be 
valued  for  more  than  Ss.  per  acre  per  annum.  It  was  very  wet.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  area  taken  was  covered  with  peat.  This  peat 
had  to  be  stripped  from  the  site  of  the  embankment  before  it  could  be 
buUt.    The  peat  had  a  depth  of  five  feet  on  certain  parts  of  the  site. 

In  addition  to  the  price  above  paid  there  was  also  paid  to  one  of 
the  proprietors  under  an  agreement,  the  sum  of  £1,000  for  severance 
damage  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  catch-water  conduit  about 
three  miles  long ;  also  it  was  stipulated  that  the  conduit  should  be 
fenced  and  numerous  crossing  places  erected,  and  that  there  should  also 
be  provision  for  watering  the  sheep. 

Wayleaves  had  also  to  be  paid  for,  which  averaged  about  2s.  6d. 
per  yard. 

KiLMAENOOK. — An  area  of  177  acres  of  land  was  required  in  1909,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  new  reservoir.  The  land  was  of  very  poor 
quality.  163-92  acres  were  let  at  a  rental  of  3s.  5d.  per  acre,  i.e., 
£28  for  the  whole  area.  At  twenty-five  years'  purchase  this  would  bo 
worth  £700.  £7,021  10s.,  however  was  paid,  and  the  total  cost  to 
the  Corporation  was  (including  tenant's  claim  and  expenses)  over 
£9,000. 

The  following  axe  the  details  : 


LocHGonsr. 

Proprietor's  Claim        .... 
Outlays  (excluding  Interest) 
Tenant's  Claim             .... 
Fees  and  outlays  in  reference 

£      B.    d. 
.     7,021  10    0 
129  10    6 
898    6  10 
962    2    9 

acres. 
163-92 

Average  cost  per  acre,  £54  19s.  6d.         -     9,011  10    1 
(Acquired  by  arbitration). 
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£      s.  d. 

acres. 

700    0    0 

13-07 

64     8    5 

160    0    0 

9  12     8 

Proprietor's  Claim        .... 
Outlays  (excluding  Interest) 
Tenant's  Claims  .... 

Outlays        ...  -        . 

Average  cost  per  acre,  £71  9s.  4d.  -        934    1    1 

(Acquired  by  agreement). 

It  is  stated  that  £10  per  acre  would  have  been  a  liberal  sum  to  have 
paid  for  the  above  lands. 

Dundee. — ^The  Dundee  Water  Commissioners  paid  for  40-4  acres  of 
moorland  about  3  miles  beyond  the  boundary  of  Dundee  a  sum  of 
£5,473,  or  £136  per  aore. 

For  other  land  near  the  same  place  they  had  to  pay  as  follows : — 

£    B.    d. 

•844  acres  379  16    0 

■027  acres  24     6    0 

About  seven  years  ago  the  Commissioners  purchased  a  few  acres 
for  a  smaU  service  reservoir,  of  which  the  agricultural  rent  was  about 
30s.  per  acre.  The  price  was  £90  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  they 
purchased  from  a  neighbouring  estate  about  6  acres,  the  agricultural 
rent  of  which  was  18s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  arbiters  awarded  £106  per 
acre,  and  in  addition  the  Commissioners  had  to  pay  all  expenses. 

At  Lintrathen,  one  estate  received  altogether  over  £60,000  for 
land,  water  and  wayleaves  from  the  City  of  Dundee. 

The  first  purchase,  which  was  made  about  1875,  cost  £100  per  acre 
for  arable  land.  Portions  of  the  same  arable  land  on  the  same  farms 
were  purchased  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Commissioners  at  £75  per 
acre  by  agreement.  The  Commissioners  did  not  care  to  risk  arbitra- 
tion because  of  the  heavy  expenses,  and  there  being  httle  hope  of  them 
getting  any  advantage.  The  agricultural  value  of  this  land  would 
be  about  £1  per  acre  pOT  annum,  as  it  is  comparatively  poor  land  and 
8  miles  from  a  railway  station. 

A  CotruTY  CoTTNcaii. — A  County  CounoU  having  the  administration 
of  a  large  and  populous  county  have  x>aid  for  moorland  for  waterworks 
at  the  rate  of  £235  per  acre.  They  have  also  paid  for  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  same  purpose  £1,IS8  and  in  addition  £754  of  arbitration  ex- 
penses. For  142  acres  oi  moorland  they  paid  at  the  rate  of  £53  per 
acre.  This  was  by  agreement,  as  on  -a.  former  occasion  they  paid 
£6,084  for  172  acres,  ajid-  in  addition  £1,906  of  arbitration  expenses. 
In  the  last-mentioned  cases  the  tenants  of  the  htnd  went  to  arbitration 
with  the  Local  Authority  as  to  the  settlement  of  their  claim  for  damages, 
and  the  Local  Authority  had  t©  pay  in  the  one  case  £2,573  with  £886 
of  costs,  and  in  the  other  £2.508  with  £748  of  costs. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  thirteen  cases  produced  in  evidence 
in  a  recent  arbitration,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
claim  for  a  high  price.  This  illustrates  the  point  mentioned 
at  page  442  as  to  prior  awards  being  used  as  precedents. 


Year. 

Corporation. 

Land 
acres. 

Eate 
per  acre. 

Wayleave. 

Notes. 

£        8. 

d. 

1885 

Glasgow     - 

■ — 

— 

4s.  4d.  per  yard. 

1897 

Kirlajitmoch      - 

..— 

100     0 

0 

1897 

Aiidiie  and  Coat- 

bridge   - 

74i 

75  15 

0 

Eoad  4s.  per  yard  ; 
pipe  Ss.  (3  pipes) 

Downfall  green 
land,  8s.  per 
sheep. 

1898 

Glasgow     - 

1 

90    0 

0 

48.  6d.  per  yard. 

4  pipes,  4  toot 

drain. 

1899 

Dumbarton  C.C. 

27i 

60    0 

0 

Hill  land  down- 
fall. No  mead- 
ows. 

1899 

Dumbarton  C.C. 

18 

60    0 

0 

Road  3s.  6d. ;  hiU, 
&e.,  2s.  6d. 

1899 

Glasgow      (Loch 
Eatiine). 

16i 

94  15 

0 

189» 

Glasgow      (Loch 
Katrine). 

26 

66  15 

9 

1899 

Glasgow      (Loch 
Katrine). 

681 

81  13 

0 

1901 

Stirlingshlie  C.C. 

20 

85    6 

0 

land.  Spritty 
hay  ground. 

1901 

Stiilingshiie  C.C. 

«i 

74    0 

0 

Downfall  green 
land.  No 
meadow  ground. 

1982 

Lanarkshire  C.C. 

20t 

56    0 

0 

1906 

Freatonpans 

15^ 

100     8 

0 

Pipe,  2s.  per  yard. 

Poor  hill  ground. 
Very  Uttle  green 
land. 

1906 

Clydebank 

65i 

100    0 

0 

Eoad  48. ;  arable, 
3s. ;     hill  pipe, 
2s. 

Heathery  hill 
land.  No  mea- 
dows. 

1,834     3 

9 

Average  for  13  cases,  £79  10s.  per  acre.  An  essential  feature  of  these 
waterworks  schemes  is  that  the  land  la  question  is  almost  invariably 
land  of  small  value  for  paetoral  or  agricultural  purposes,  situated  far 
away  ia  the  hills. 

Section  III.-IMPROVEMENT    SCHEMES    AND    CLEARING 
OF  CONGESTED  AREAS. 

A  special  hardship  is  experienced  in  the  case  of  these  schemes 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  properties  are  in  a  very  old 
and  dilapidated  state  or  are  so  constructed  or  situated  as  to 
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be  practically  uninhabitable.  In  fact,  the  reason  for  their 
acquisition  is,  as  a  rule,  that  their  continued  existence  is 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  pubUc  health ;  but  nevertheless 
the  authorities  have  had  to  pay  for  such  properties  far  higher 
prices  than  would  have  been  justified  even  if  they  had  been 
of  the  best  class. 

Glasgow. — The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  under  their 
Improvement  Act  of  1866  paid  prices  varying  from  £4  10s.  to  £H  10s. 
per  square  yard  for  ground  and  buildings,  including  compensation  for 
disturbance,  i.e.,  a  price  of  from  £21,700  to  £55,600  per  acre. 

Gbeenock. — In  Greenock  a  slum  area  was  cleared  about  1877. 
2,300  persons  were  displaced,  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  was  £201,940. 
Of  that  indebtedness  there  remained  in  1908  £173,800,  and  by  the 
Greenock  Corporation  Act  of  1909  this  is  to  be  repaid  in  40  years.  At 
present  a  4^.  rate  is  being  levied  to  meet  it.  In  the, Scottish  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  (1885) 
it  is  stated  that : 

The  cost  of  clearance  had  been  very  heavy,  14  to  25  years' 
purchase  having  been  given  for  houses  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  inhabited  at  all. 


Section  IV.— TYPICAL  CASES  OF  OPEN  SPACES,  ETC. 

Glasgow. — The  Corporation  paid  £20,208  for  12,420  square  yards 
for  Phoenix  Recreation  Ground,  i.e.,  £7,875  per  acre.  (There  was  an 
old  disused  factory  on  the  site.) 

The  Corporation  paid  £2,682  for  1,020  square  yards  for  Paterson 
Street  Recreation  Ground,  i.e.,  £12,725  per  acre.  (There  was  an  old 
self-contained  house  on  this  ground.) 

The  Corporation  paid  £1,163  for  475  square  yards  for  Moncriefi  Street 
Recreation  Ground,  i.e.,  £11,871  per  acre. 

The  areas  given  for  Recreation  Grounds  above  are  for  size  of  ground 
within  street  lines. 

The  Corporation  paid  £8,000  for  70  square  yards  at  the  foot  of 
Buchanan  Street  for  street  widening,  i.e.,  £533,142  per  acre. 

The  Corporation  have  at  present  secured  ground  in  the  Broomielaw 
Ward  for  an  open  space  at  the  rate  of  £4  a  square  yard,  i.e.,  £19,360 
per  acre.     (There  were  old  ruinous  buildings  on  this  ground.) 
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GiAsaow.— List  of  some  purchases  of  ground  for  public  parka  and 
recreation  grounds : 


Price 

Year. 

Extent. 

Park. 

Price. 

per 

acre. 

Acs.  Rds.  Pis. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

1867 

20 

2 

29 

Kelvingrove  Park 

19,966 

2 

0 

960 

1875 

6 

0 

7 

KeMngrove  Park 

31,241 

5 

0 

5,160 

1885 

13 

1 

4 

Kelvingrove  Park 

65,810 

19 

4 

4,944 

1857 

1*1 

2 

37A 

Queen's  Park 

30,000 

0 

0 

208* 

1894 

57 

3 

38J 

Queen's  Park 

63,000 

0 

0 

1,088* 

1871 

87 

2 

0 

Alexandra  Park  - 

25,664 

1 

3 

293 

1891 

40 

0 

0 

Alexandra  Park 

8,000 

0 

0 

200 

1892 

59 

2 

0 

Ruohill  Park 

35,700 

0 

0 

600 

1895 

176 

0 

0 

Bellahoustoun  Park 

50,000 

0 

0 

284 

1897 

82 

2 

0 

ToUcross  Park     - 

28,894 

5 

0 

350 

1898 

44 

0 

8 

Richmond  Park  - 

41,123 

1 

0 

928 

1892 

39 

1 

4 

Springbum  Park 

15,711 

10 

0 

400 

1892 

16 

3 

36 

Springbum  Park 

4,998 

15 

0 

288 

1900 

28 

0 

4 

Spiingburn  Park 

6,342 

10 

0 

224 

1893 

3 

3 

27 

Recreation  Ground, 
Govanhill 

12,200 

2 

0 

3,112 

1895 

6 

2 

16 

Recreation  Ground  at 
Dumbarton  Road 

30,000 

0 

0 

4,544 

1891 

21 

2 

0 

Botanic  Gardens 

59,531 

0 

0 

2,769 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  land  purchased  in  1857  cost  £208 
per  acre,  and  the  adjoining  land  cost  £1,088  per  acre  in  1894. 

DuMBAETON. — The  authorities  have  had  to  pay  £1  per  square  yard 
for  ground  to  widen  a  street  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  figure 
charged  for  other  improvements  carried  out. 

£14,000  was  paid  for  about  35  acres  of  ground  for  a  park,  £400  per 
acre. 

Ground  for  a  pubUo  building  was  purchased  at  £5,000,  which  works 
out  roughly  at  £2,400  per  acre,  which,  at  6  per  cent,  gives  a  feu  duty 
of  about  £120  per  acre  per  annum. 

Edinbttbgh  Cobpobation. — The  following  are  the  prices  at  which 
the  Edinburgh  Corporation  have  in  recent  years  purchased  vacant  land 
for  public  parks : 

In  1884  Blackford  Hill,  95  acres,  £8,000.     £84  per  acre. 

In  1889  Inverleith  Park,  61  acres,  £33,500.    £549  per  acre. 
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In  1890  Braid  Hills,  134  acres,  £11,000.    £82  per  acre. 
In  1895  Colinton  Mains,  120  acres,  £20,500.     £162  per  acre. 
In  1898  Portobello  Park,  55  acres,  £25,000.     £454  per  acre. 
In  1900  Saughton  Park,  98  acres,  £52,900.     £539  per  acre. 

Section  v.— SITES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

When  a  School  Board  has  to  provide  a  school  in  a  position 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  a  growing  population,  its 
choice  is  often  Umited  to  one  or  two  sites.  The  necessity 
for  the  school  arises  when  the  district  has  been  largely  built 
upon,  and  to  meet  that  necessity  the  school  must  be  built 
in  a  central  situation.  Consequently  it  is  a  common  ex- 
perience that  in  such  circumstances  the  ratepayers  have  to 
pay  very  high  prices  for  the  land  required  by  them.  In 
other  words  the  development  of  the  district  and  the  growth 
of  the  population  while  making  the  provision  of  schools 
necessary  has  at  the  same  time  enhanced  the  prices  of  suitable 
sites ;  and  not  only  is  there  the  high  cost  but  there  is  the 
tendency  to  discourage  the  taking  of  an  ample  supply  of 
ground  in  order  to  make  liberal  provision  for  playgrounds, 
etc.,  and  to  allow  of  the  school  being  built  in  accordance 
with  the  best  hygienic  principles  and  in  a  bright  and  open 
situation.  At  present  urban  schools  are  too  often  found  in 
cramped,  noisy,  and  depressing  surroundings  with  playgrounds 
which  are  altogether  inadequate.  If  in  cases  such  as  these  the 
authorities  were  able  to  acquire  land  in  anticipation  of  future 
development,  and  to  acquire  it  under  compulsory  powers, 
they  would  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  a  large 
amount  of  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  but  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  provide  playgrounds,  open  spaces,  etc.,  on  a 
more  generous  scale.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a 
School  Board  might  have  difficulty  in  exercising  such  a  power 
itself  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  only  requires  land  for  one 
specific  purpose.  It  might,  for  example,  buy  land  in  antici- 
pation of  future  developments  and  find  later  that  through 
some  change  of  circumstances  the  site  was  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  school.  There  would,  of  course,  be  less 
risk  of  this  where  town  planning  was  in  operation ;  for  in  a 
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Town  Planning  Scheme  the  sites  of  schools  could  be  fixed 
definitely  and  the  land  could  then  be  acquired  by  the  author- 
ities. Probably,  however,  the  power  of  acquiring  land  for 
future  development  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  local 
authority  for  each  district,  say  the  Town  or  County  Council, 
which  would  exercise  its  powers  not  only  for  its  own  special 
purposes  but  also  as  Trustee  for  the  other  local  authorities 
to  whom  any  land  required  by  them  could  be  transferred  at 
its  actual  cost.  Again,  it  would  be  necessary  that  land 
acquired  by  a  pubhc  authority  should  not  be  restricted  to 
any  definite  use  but  could  be  devoted  to  any  communal 
purpose  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment. Thus,  if  in  the  course  of  development  it  was  found 
not  to  be  so  convenient  to  use  it  for  the  original  purpose  it 
could  be  utilised  for  some  other  object. 

Gl^oow. — The  following  are  a  few  examplea  of  the  prices  paid  for 
sites  in  individual  oases : 

The  site  of  Bishop  Street  School  containing  3,766  squaie  yards 
cost  £18,886  10s.  6d.  in  addition  to  an  annual  feu  duty  of  £1  7s.  Id. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  £24,288  per  acre. 

The  site  for  Gorbals  School  containing,  3,600  square  yards  cost 
£16,011  9s.  7d.,  together  with  a  feu  duty  of  123.  This  is  equivalent  to 
over  £21,500  per  acre. 

The  site  of  Sir  John  Neilson  Cuthbertson  School,  containing  6,580 
square  yards,  cost  £13,141  123.  lid.,  together  with  an  annual  feu  duty 
of  £5  Is.  This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  schools  built  in  a  suburban 
area  on  vacant  land. 

Cathcaet. — Cathoart  School  Board  had  to  pay  an  annual  feu  duty 
of  £100  per  acre  for  the  site  of  Mount  Florida  School. 

In  1908  Cathcart  School  Board  purchased  6,886  square  yards  as  the 
site  for  a  school  near  Cathcart  Bridge.  The  value  assigned  to  it  for 
rating  was  £3  10s.  lOd.  a  year,  and  the  price  paid  by  the  School  Board 
was  £3,270  17s.— about  £2,500  per  acre. 

Eddtbtjegh  School  Boabd. — The  Edinburgh  School  Board  have 
paid  the  following  prices  for  sites  for  their  schools,  including  such 
btuldings  as  were  on  the  sites  and  which  were  demolished  after  pur- 
chase, viz. : 

In  1901,  at  Comely  Bank  (for  "Flora  Stevenson  School")  5,000 
square  yards,  feu  duty  one  penny,  price  £4,994  lis.  lid.  Buildings 
of  little  value  before  sale.  (193.  lid.  per  square  yard,  or  £4,850  per 
acre.) 
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In  1901,  Parson's  Green,  1  acre,  feu  5s.,  price  of  £3,144  158.  10. 
(13s.  per  square  yard.) 

In  1903,  at  Craiglockhart,  6,050  square  yards,  feu  duty  Id.,  price 
£4,467  5s.  3d.,  vacant  land.  (17s.  7d.  per  square  yard,  or  £3,573  per  acre.) 

In  1907,  at  Gilmore  Place,  5,500  square  yards,  feu  duty  £13  8s.  6d., 
price  fixed  by  arbitration,  £9,313  Os.  2d.  ;  buildings  merely  builders' 
sheds  and  temporary  workshops  of  no  great  value.  (Equivalent  to 
£8,140  per  acre ;   it  including  feu  duty,  £8,410.) 

In  1911,  at  Tynecastle,  3J  acres,  feu  duty  Is.,  price  £7,692  (vacant 
land).     (Equivalent  to  £2,190  per  acre.) 

In  1912,  at  Bellevue,  4-73  acres,  feu  duty  nominal,  price  £8,280 
(vacant  land).     (Equivalent  to  £1,750  per  acre.) 


Section  VI.— OTHER  EXAMPLES. 

This  experience  of  Mgh  prices  is  quite  general  where  laad 
is  required  for  any  kind  of  Municipal  undertaking. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Edin-btjbgh  and  Leith  Gas  Commissionees. — In  1897  the  Gas 
Commissioners  acquired  at  the  price  of  £124,000  (i.e.  £1,167  per  acre) 
10  6 J  acres  of  land  near  Granton  for  Gas  Works,  with  certain  rights 
to  the  foreshore  and  to  deposit  refuse  in  disused  quarries.  The  land 
was  at  the  time  mostly  agricultural,  and  would  not  be  let  at  more 
than  £5  10s.  per  acre  on  an  average.  The  Commissioners  approached 
two  owners  of  an  adjoining  estate,  but  they  asked  almost  double  the 
above  price  for  not  such  suitable  land. 

Dundee. — In  1863  twenty  acres  of  land  was  purchased  for  £9,000 
for  a  cemetery.  In  1877  an  extension  was  required,  and  the  price  asked 
for  the  same  extent  of  land  alongside  of  the  first  twenty  acres  was 
exactly  double,  viz.,  £18,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £900  per  acre. 

This  was  purely  agricultural  land,  rated  at  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  IDs. 
per  acre  per  annum, 

KnJMAKNOCK  Gas  Wokks. — In  1902  the  Kilmarnock  Corporation 
acquired  16J  acres  of  nursery  land  to  erect  gas  works.  This  land  was 
rated  at  £40  per  annum,  or  about  £2  10s  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  Corporation  had  to  pay  £7,064  10s.  6d.,  or  £440  15s.  per  acre. 

Paisley. — Por  ground  for  cemetery  at  Johnstone  the  Parish  Council 
had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £350  per  acre  and  compensate  the  farmer. 
The  previous  rent  would  be  about  £2  per  acre. 
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Lanakkshlre. — Uddingston,  etc.,  Drain  age  Works. — In  1899  the 
Local  Authority  acquired  about  1|  acres.  The  price  fixed  was 
£640  2s.  6d.,  the  award  for  the  ground  being  based  at  a  rate  of  £264 
per  acre,  with  an  allowance  of  £100  in  respect  of  depreciation  of  sur- 
xounding  land.  The  arbitration  expenses  amounted  to  £200  16s.  lOd. 
These  were  all  paid  by  the  Local  Authority.  Further,  the  whole 
minerals  were  reserved  to  the  superiors  with  power  to  work  them 
without  paying  surface  or  any  damages.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
land  was  aoqxiired  under  the  provisions  of  the  Publio  Health  Act  of 
1897  f'",'*  the  purpose  of  constructing  sewage  works.  In  consequence 
of  an  alteration  in  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  from 
the  Uddingston  District,  part  of  the  ground  was  not  utilised.  The 
Local  Authority  were  of  opinion  that  the  site  was  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  the  Drainage  Committee  were 
prepared  to  cede  about  one  acre  of  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  The 
site  proposed  was  suited  in  every  way  to  the  purpose.  The  ground 
could  be  spared  by  the  Drainage  Committee,  and  it  was  clearly  of 
advantage  that  it  should  be  utilised  at  the  earhest  possible  moment 
by  the  Local  Authority  for  some  other  publio  purpose.  The  Local 
Authority  were  quite  agreeable  to  the  course  suggested,  but  objection 
was  intimated  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  who,  after  considerable  corres- 
pondence, agreed  to  waive  their  objections,  on  condition  that  the 
Local  Authority  made  them  a  further  payment  of  £100. 

Shott's  Resebvoie. — Land  acquired  was  less  than  two  acres.  Price 
claimed,  £750.  The  land  was  moorland,  and  the  Local  Authority  were 
advised  by  the  valuator  that  its  full  value  was  £326.  This  sum  was 
tendered,  but  was  not  accepted,  and  arbitration  was  resorted  to. 
Ultimately  the  oversman  made  an  award  of  £465  in  full  of  all  claims, 
the  Local  Authority  paying  all  the  expenses,  which  amounted  to 
£219  6s.  7d. 

Cambuslanq  Electeic  Lighting  and  Retosb  Destkuction. — 
Ground  acquired  by  agreement  in  1904  under  Publio  Health  and  other 
Public  Acts.  (1)  Extent,  1^  acres;  price,  £840  ;  minerals  reserved  to 
superiors ;  no  claim  for  surface  or  other  damage.  (2)  4J  acres  ;  price, 
£1,000 ;  minerals  reserved  ;  no  claim  for  damage  (both  pieces  of  ground 
are  situated  in  an  old  quarry). 

Newton  and  Flemtngton  Drainage. — Ground  extending  to 
1  acre,  3  roods,  9  poles,  acquired  in  1904  under  the  powers  of  the 
PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897.  Minerals  reserved  to  superiors  ; 
no  claim  for  damage ;  title  restricted  ;  ground  to  be  used  as  site  for 
sewage  works  only ;  no  buildings  or  works  of  any  other  kind  to  be 
erected  without  consent  of  superior;  price,  £809  (low-ljdng  ground, 
could  not  be  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  in  a  locality 
where  feuing  was  not  likely  to  develop  for  many  years). 
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Section  VII.— PURCHASES  OF  LAND  BY  THE  STATE. 

When  the  Goverment  comes  into  the  market  to  acquire 
land,  its  experience  is  not  any  more  favourable  than  that  of 
other  pubhc  bodied.    The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

Lighthouses. 

In  1900  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  for  example, 
required  a  portion  of  the  Bass  Bock  as  the  site  for  a  lighthouse.  It 
was  being  treated  as  of  no  value  for  rating  purposes,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners had  to  pay  a  feu  duty  of  £40  a  year  for  it. 

In  1902  they  acquired  for  a  similar  purpose  Hyskeir,  the  largest  of 
a  group  of  small,  soUtaiy  waterless,  islets  to  the  south  of  Skye.  It, 
also,  was  being  treated  for  rating  purposes  as  of  no  value,  but  the 
Commissioners  had  to  pay  £611  3s.  3d.  for  it. 

Nationax.  Defknoe. 

In  1901  the  War  Office  acquired  a  site  of  about  52  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  foreshore  near  Eilereggan,  as  the  site  for  a  fort  fer  the 
defence  of  the  Clyde.  The  value  according  to  the  Valuation  Bell  was 
£60  a  year,  but  ths  War  Office  had  to  pay  £14,500  for  it,  or  rather 
more  than  240  years'  purchase. 

In  1903-4  the  Admiralty  acquired  at  Eosyth,  for  the  purpose  of  9. 
naval  base,  properties  aggregating  nearly  1,200  acres  of  land  and  300 
acres  of  foreshore.  These  properties  had  an  aggregate  rental  of  about 
£1,700  a  year,  but  ths  Admiralty  had  to  pay  slightly  over  £139,000 
for  them,  or  more  than  eighty  years'  purchase. 

la  1908  the  Admiralty  purchased  a  site  near  Greenock  of  about 
10  acres  of  land  bordering  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  foreshore,  as  a  site 
for  a  torpedo  factory  in  connection  with  a  new  torpedo  range.  The 
rental  according  to  the  Valuation  Boll  was  £11  2s.  a  year,  but  the 
Admiralty  had  to  pay  £27,225  for  it,  or  2,452  years'  purchase  ef  the 
rental  value.  It  is  understood  that  the  landowner  at  the  same  time 
gave  £5,000  to  the  Corporation  of  Greenock  towards  a  Common  Goed 
Fund. 

Section  VIII.— SEMI-PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Corporate  bodies  generally  (such  as  Harbour  and  Navigatioa 
Trusts,  Railway  and  Tramway  Companies)  when  the  needs 
of  their  undertaking  require  them  to  purchase  land  or  build- 
ings frequently  have  to  pay  high  prices. 
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The  Clyde  Trust,  for  example,  have  spent  in  all  over  £9,000,000  in 
widening  and  deepening  the  river  Clyde,  in  constructing  docks  and 
harbours,  and  otherwise  forming  what  is  one  of  the  leading  waterways 
of  the  world.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of  these  millions, 
the  price  of  land  bordering  the  river  has  increased  enormously,  and  that 
is  land  which  with  the  Clyde  in  its  natural  state  would  only  have 
had  a  moderate  agricultural  value.  And  there  is,  moreover,  a  certain 
irony  in  the  fact  that  when  the  Clyde  Trust  requires  land  for  new 
docks,  etc.,  it  has  to  pay  this  enhanced  value  which  has  been  created 
by  its  own  expenditure  and  enterprise. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  recent  purchases  made  by  the 
Trust: 


Property  acquired. 

Purchase  Cost,  or  Price. 

Situation. 

Description. 

Eental. 

Extent. 

In 
full. 

Per 
acre. 

Per 
yard. 

Shieldhall 
EldersliB 

Merklands 
Mcadowside     - 

Land 

Houses  £100  \  £112~V 
and     £12  J"           \ 
Land         -        -    80j 
Farm  land 

FootbaU  field    -    60  \ 
Erections  by  Club  90  / 

£ 

192 

60 
150 

Acres. 
94 

110 

21 
19.86 

£ 
62,500 

104,500 

42,000 
84,107 

£ 
665 

950 

2,000 
4,235 

s.  d. 

2  9 

3  11 

8    2 
17    6 

Section  IX.— LEGAL  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  CONNECTED 
WITH  PUBLIC  ACQUISITION. 

Local  Authorities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  high  costs  involved 
in  actions  under  the  lands  Clauses  Acts  : 


Glasoow. — Bridgeton  Cross  improvement  at  Comer  of  Dalmar- 
nook  Boad  and  Main  Street — ^lb'6  square  yards.  Claim,  £7,000. 
Award,  £2,706  10s.    Expenses,  £1,122  5s.  5d. 

Tobago  Street  Improvement — 66  square  yards.  Claim,  £1,349, 
plus  10  per  cent— £1,483  18s.  Award,  £440.  Expenses,  £478  5s.  Id. 

The  follovsing  is  a  statement  showing  Costs  in  Arbitration 
Proceedings  for  compulsory  Acquisition  of  Lands,  etc.,  paid 

2  L 
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by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  Improvements  Department 
under  their  Act  of  1897, 


f 

Per  cent. 

Purchase 

Amount 

Amount 

Total 

of  costs 

No. 

claimed. 

awarded. 

expenses. 

to  sum 

awarded. 

£ 

£     s.    d. 

£     s. 

d. 

16 

9,000 

7,465    0    0 

687     9 

5 

9.2 

66 

1,760 

891     0    0 

472  16 

0 

63.08 

77 

3,446 

2,142  12    0 

1,158     6 

11 

54.06 

78 

5,500 

3,520    0    0 

572    8 

3 

16.25 

141 

9,100 

4,597    0    0 

917     6 

9 

19.95 

115 

10,000 

6,565    0    0 

1,549  10 

3 

27.85 

118 

4,000 

1,965    0    0 

963  17 

9 

49.05 

120 

3,100 

2,250    0    0 

707  11 

8 

31.46 

79 

5,000 

800    0    0 

646  17 

3 

68.37 

117 

5,351 

2,994    0    0 

127  12 

6 

4.28 

56,257 

32,189  12    0 

7,703  16 

9 

23.93 

Saucliiehall  Street  Improvement. 
Area   ---... 


-    4,215  sq.  yards. 
'     £       s.    d. 

Price  of  Land 11,935    2    0 

Eedemption  price  of  Ground  Burdens     -        -  3,364  17    1 
Costs  of  Acquisition        -  ...  5,365  10    5 

The  amount  claimed,  amount  awarded,   and  total  expenses  in  the 
five  cases  in  which  the  arbitrations  went  to  proof  were : 


Property. 

Amount  1       Amount 
Claimed  ^      Awarded. 

Total 

!E;^peBses. 

2,  Sandyford  Place      — 
15,  Sandyford  Place    — 
6,  Fitzroy  Place           — 
10,  Fitzroy  Place         — 
15,  Fitzroy  Place         — 

£ 
1,000 

700 
1,000 

950 

958 

£     S.     d. 
142    0    0 
122    0    0 
279    0    0 
297     4     0 
285     0    0 

£1,125     4    0 

£    s.    d. 
500    4  10 
1,053    5    9 
460    3  11 
787    4    0 
189  15    3 

£4,608 

£2,990  13    9 
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In  those  cases,  although  the  amounts  awarded  were  so 
small  compared  with  the  amounts  claimed,  the  Corporation 
had  to  bear  the  claimants'  expenses  as  taxed,  and  the  fees 
payable  to  the  arbiters  and  oversmen,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  clerks  in  the  references.  The  whole  sums  awarded  in 
those  cases  amounted  to  £1,125  4s.,  and  the  legal  expenses  paid 
by  the  Corporation  amounted  to  £2,990  13s.  9d. 

In  the  three  Fitzroy  Place  cases,  by  arrangement  with  the  owners, 
the  question  of  compensation  was  settled  by  a  single  arbiter.  In  the 
Sandyford  Place  cases  arbiters  and  oversman  were  appointed  in  each 
case.  The  ot^ersman  sat  with  the  arbiters,  and,  on  the  arbiters  disagree- 
ing, the  case  was  settled  by  the  oversman. 

EDlNBirEGH. — (1)  A  villa  property  was  acquired  for  street  widening, 
from  which  the  net  return  to  the  owner  was  £62  7s. 

£ 
1-3,850 

Claimants'  valuations  (alternative) 3,900 

U,036 
The  Corporation  offered  £2,000.     The  award  was  £2,000  plus 
10  per  cent.  —  £2,200. 

Expenses  paid  by  Corporation  were : — 


Arbitration  Eee  .... 

Account  of  Clerk  to  the  reference  as  taxed  - 
Claimant's  agent's  account  as  rendered  £500  I9s. 

on  taxation  came  to  ... 

Expenses  incurred  by  Corporation 


£     s.  d. 

31  10  0 

101     8  5 

305  7  2 

306  6  10 

744  12  5 


(2)  Business  premises  acquired  for  street  widening — held  under  a 
family  arrangement,  at  a  rental  of  £200. 

Award  was  for  £7,810  6s.  4d.  Claimants'  and  arbiters'  expenses 
(exclusive  of  Corporation  expenses)  came  to  £954  9s.  6d. 

(3)  Tenants'  compensation  in  last  mentioned  ease  came  to  £6,189. 
■There  were  fourteen  witnesses  for  claimant  and  expenses  paid  by 

Corporation  (exclusive  of  their  own  expenses)  came  to  £1,553  16s.  9d. 

(4)  The  tenant  in  the  last  mentioned  case  owned  the  premises  next 
door,  which  were  also  taken  for  the  improvement  scheme.  Rental  in 
Valuation  RoU  was  £506. 

Arbiter  awarded  £11,051  plus  £3,400  for  trade  disturbance.  The 
Corporation  paid  (apart  from  their  own  expenses)  costs  amounting  to 
£2,405  4s.  Id. 
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Semi-Public  Bodies. 

The  following  cases  in  the  experience  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  are  quoted  by  way  of  example.  These 
cases  have  all  occurred  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  company's  Leith  lines,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  acquire  compulsorily  certain  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  PUrig.  The  claim  intimated  amounted  to  £4,275, 
and  the  sum  awarded  in  the  arbitration  proceedings,  which  followed 
was  £1,546,  while  the  expenses  paid  by  the  company  reached  the  sum 
of  £1,097,  or  approximately  71  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  found 
due.  These  expenses  included  £376  representing  arbiters'  fees  and 
their  legal  assessor's  account,  and  £280  representing  the  claimant's 
agents'  account,  inclusive  of  counsel's  and  witnesses'  fees. 

Another  striking  instance  occurred  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Paisley  and  Barrhead  District  Railway,  where  a  claim  of 
£24,000  was  intimated  in  respect  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  a  long 
lease  of  works  at  Barrhead,  and  the  sum  awarded  in  the  arbitration 
amounted  to  £6,460.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Company  in  this 
case  amounted  to  £1,806,  including  £442  paid  to  the  arbiters  and 
oversman  and  their  clerk,  and  £797  paid  to  the  claimant's  agent. 

When  the  Ballachulish  Extension  of  the  Callander  and  Oban  Railway 
was  in  course  of  being  formed  there  were  a  number  of  arbitrations 
which  present  remarkable  features  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
In  one  case,  which  had  reference  to  land,  granite  rock  and  other 
minerals  on  a  Highland  estate  lying  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
the  claim  amounted  to  no  less  than  £28,500,  and  after  a  long  and 
exhaustive  proof  the  award  was  given  for  £4,340,  or  considerably  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  sum  claimed.  The  expenses  amounted  to  £2,565, 
or  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  awarded.    In  another 

arbitration,  relating  to  the  lessee's  interest  in  land  at ,  also  on 

the  Ballachulish  Extension  Line,  the  claimant  had  intimated  a  claim 
of  £600,  and  was  awarded  a  stun  of  £214,  while  the  expenses  incurred 
were  actually  £258,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  parties 
agreed  to  dispense  with  proof. 

Two  instances  may  be  given  where  the  company  endeavoured  to 
protect  themselves  and  minimise  expenses  by  making  the  claimant  a 
tender. 

The  first  of  these  instances  was  an  arbitration  relating  to  a  house 
and  garden  ground  acquired  at  Hamilton  in  connection  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  company's  Central  Station  there.  The  claim  was 
for  payment  of  a  sum  of  £3,000,  and  the  compensation  awarded  was 
£1,350,  the  precise  amount  which  the  company  had  tendered.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  rule  before  mentioned,  the  company 


£     s. 

d. 

150  11 

6 

189    6 

0 

27    2 

6 
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did  not  require  to  pay  any  part  of  the  claimant's  expenses,  but  never- 
theless the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  the  successful  litigants  cost 
the  company  £367,  made  up  as  follows,  viz. : 

Fees  to  arbiters,  oversman  and  clerk 

Pees  to  counsel  and  witnesses  ... 

Shorthand  writer's  account     .... 

In  all 367    0    0 

The  remaining  instance  has  reference  to  an  arbitration  which  was 
decided  recently,  and  ia  which  the  claimants  demanded  payment 
of  £1,000  of  compensation  in  respect  of  damage  to  property  belonging 
to  them  on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  alterations 
carried  out  by  the  company  on  certain  neighbouring  streets  by 
means  of  which  the  claimants  got  access  to  and  from  their  premises. 
The  company  made  a  tender  of  £100,  and  after  lengthy  arbitration 
proceedings,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  or  thereby,  the 
oversman  found  the  claimants  entitled  to  a  sum  of  £120  3s.  7d.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  award  was  only  a  few  pounds  over  the  amount 
of  the  tender,  the  company  had  no  right  of  reUef  from  any  portion  of 
the  expenses,  and  these,  together  with  the  compensation,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  £883  7s.  5d.,  made  up  as  undemoted,  viz. : 

£     s.   d.      £     s.   d. 

Compensation  awarded 120     3     7 

Expenses : 

Fees  to  arbiters  and  oversman,   and 

clerk's  account         ...  246  16    7 

Claimant's  expenses    ...         -  352     6     9 
Counsel's    and    witnesses'    fees    and 

shorthand  writer's  account,  etc.     -  164    0     6 

763    3  10 

Total 883    76 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  RATING  PROBLEM. 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

A  certain  amount  of  money  necessarily  has  to  be  found 
by  Local  Authorities  for  carrying  out  their  duties  ;  and  local 
rating  is  concerned  with  the  proportion  in  which  individual 
contributors  in  the  locality  should  pay  to  make  up  this  sum. 
This  sum  should  be  raised  in  the  most  equitable  and  fairest 
manner,  and  also  in  a  manner  least  restrictive  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  locality,  and  least  burdensome  to  the  utihsation 
of  the  land. 

Section  II.— THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  OF  RATING. 

By  the  Valuation  Act  of  1854,  there  is  estabhshed  and 
revised  annually  a  uniform  valuation  of  lands  and  heritages, 
on  the  basis  of  which  practically  all  local  rates  are  assessed 
and  collected  ;  the  Act  only  relates  to  valuation  (the  valuation 
roll  giving  the  gross  rental)  and  is  expressly  excluded  from 
affecting  questions  of  liability  to  assessment. 

The  basis  of  assessment  is  the  yearly  value  of  lands  and 
heritages  which  is  defined  ia  Section  6  of  the  Valuation  Act 
as  follows :  ■' 

"  In  estimating  the  yearly  value  of  lands  and  heritages  under  this 
Act,  the  same  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with 
another,  such  lands  and  heritages  might  in  their  actual  state  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  let  from  year  to  year  ....  and  where  such  lands 
and  heritages  are  hona  fide  let  for  a  yearly  rent  conditioned  as  the  fair 
annual  value  thereof,  without  grassum  or  consideration  other  than 
the  rent,  such  rent  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  yearly  rent  or 
value  of  such  lands  and  heritages  in  terms  of  this  Act." 
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The  outstanding  feature  therefore  of  the  system  of  assess- 
ment is  that  the  rates  are  collected  not  upon  the  value  of  the 
land,  nor  upon  the  value  of  the  improvements,  but  upon  the 
value  of  the  tise  to  which  the  land  is  being  put  at  the  moment. 

Section  III.— GRIEVANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  RATING. 

The  present  basis  of  rating  is  the  subject  of  much  criticism 
and  we  have  received  much  evidence  as  to  its  deficiencies  and 
as  to  proposed  alterations.  There  are  great  inequaUties  in  the 
rates  levied  ia  difEerent  locaKties  for  such  objects  as  poor 
reUef,  main  roada,  police  and  public  health,  education,  and 
similar  charges,  while  the  benefits  derived  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  locaUty  which  bears  the  rate.  Further, 
the  expenditure  borne  by  individual  localities  is  to  a  large 
extent  determined  by  rules  laid  down  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parhament.  In  the 
same  locahty  also  the  rates  are  unequally  borne  by  different 
hereditaments  and  by  different  classes  of  persons.  For 
instance,  the  rates  paid  by  wealthy  persons  occupying  small 
premises  and  realising  large  profits  from  their  business  (such 
as  professional  men  generally,  financiers,  etc.),  are  small 
compared  with  those  paid  by  shopkeepers,  and  in  respect  of 
factories,  etc. 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  reasonable  approach 
to  the  maxims  of  abihty  to  pay  or  of  benefit  received. 

The  rating  of  improvements  is  felt  to  be  specially  unjust 
by  progressive  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and  by  those 
interested  in  houses  and  business  property  who  contend  that 
they  are  penahsed  by  the  present  system  of  rating  which 
makes  the  contributions  for  the  maiatenance  of  local  govern- 
ment fall  so  directly  and  so  immediately  on  the  value  of  houses 
and  buildings  ;  they  contend  that  in  this  way  they  are  subject 
to  an  unfair  burden,  and  the  development  of  industry  generally 
as  well  as  the  adequate  housing  of  the  people  have  imposed 
upon  them  a  direct  obstacle  to  improvement.  Those  inter- 
ested in  property,  such  as  the  owners  of  houses  and  shopa, 
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continually  poifnt  out  that  no  other  industry  is  penalised  so 
directly  in  this  way.  From  the  point  of  view  also  of  the 
occupier  of  working-class  houses,  for  example,  it  ia  complained 
that  the  present  rating  system  acta  in  contiauance  of  bad  and 
inadequate  housing,  and  results  in  imposing  a  disproportion- 
ately heavy  burden  on  the  poorer  classes  who  necessarily  pay 
in  rent  a  larger  fraction  of  their  total  income  than  do  the 
richer  classes,  and  consequently  necessarily  bear  proportion- 
ately a  greater  share  of  the  rates. 

Section  IV.— SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RATING  REFORM. 

Apart  from  minor  adjustments  such  as  making  the  basis  for 
collecting  parish  and  county  rates  the  same,  and  securing 
greater  uniformity  as  regards  the  various  assessments  the 
principal  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  for  reform  of 
the  rating  system  are  : 

(a)  That  the  basis  of  assessment  should  be  the  value  of. 
land  apart  from  the  improvements  upon  it,  and  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  levying  a  rate  on  this  basis. 
(6)  That  a  larger  part  at  least  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  for  certain  services,  such  as  poor  rehef,  educa- 
tion, public  health,  and  roads,  should  be  borne  by  the 
National  Exchequer. 
The  former  proposal  finds  a  large  measure  of  support  among 
authorities  and  parties  taking  an  interest  in  this  question. 
The  latter  proposal  is  a  matter  of  almost  universal  agreement, 
and  it  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Section  V.  of  Chapter 
XXXIX, 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OP  RATES  AS  AT  PRESENT 
LEVIED. 

Section  I.— THE  PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
BURDEN  OF  RATES. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  existing  rating  system  is  to 

concentrate  the  burden  of  rating  on  developed  properties. 

At  present  a  great  deal  of  urban  land,  on  the  other  hand, 

pays  little  or  no  taxation  through  being  used  and  rented  as  : 

(a)  agricultural  land  at  anythmg  from  10s.  per  acre 

to  £4  per  acre,  or 

(6)  vacant  land  at  nothing  at  all  because  no  one  is 
making  any  use  of  it. 

The  acreage  of  the  unused  land  in  the  burghs  is  not  known  ;  but  a 
Pariiamentary  return  [144  of  1914,  Burghs  (Areas  and  Rates)  Scotland] 
shows  "  for  the  year  1911-1912  with  respect  to  each  Royal,  Parlia- 
mentary, and  Police  Burgh  in  Scotland,  the  area  in  acres  of  the  Burgh, 
and  of  the  agricultural  lands  and  heritages  therein,  as  defined  by  the 
Agricultural  Bate?,  etc.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896  ;  the  total  amount  of 
rates  collected  within  the  burgh  ;  and  the  amount  of  rates  collected  in 
respect  of  such  agricultural  lands  and  heritages."  The  return  relates 
to  205  burghs,  but  for  15  of  these  an  incomplete  statement  is  given. 
The  totals  for  the  190  burghs  in  respect  of  which  complete  figures  are 
available  are : — 


Area  in  acres. 

Total  amount  of    rates 
collected  in  respect  of 

Total  area  (in- 
cluding agri- 
cultural land). 

Area    of    agricul- 
tural   land    (as 
defined  by  Agri- 
cultural    Rates 
Act,  1896). 

AU     subjects 
(including 
agricultural 
land). 

Agricultural 
land. 

167,881 

58,833 

(=  37.26%  of 

total  area) 

£5,369,029 

£16,823 
(  =-0-31%  of 
total  rates) 
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It  thus  appears  that  although  the  land  rated  as  agricultural  amounts 
to  over  one-third  of  the  total  area,  the  rates  paid  in  respect  of  it  are 
only  Jd.  in  every  £  collected  in  rates.  Or,  to  look  at  the  matter  another 
way,  there  is  paid  in  respect  ef  the  area  rated  as  agricultural  on  the 
average  5s.  8d.  per  acre  in  rates ;  while  in  respect  of  the  remainder 
(which  includes  vacant  land  and  under- developed  land  as  well  as  fully 
developed  sites)  there  is  paid  on  the  average  £54  per  acre  in  rates. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  large  portions  of  this  "  agricultural  land  " 
are  not  at  present  anything  like  as  valuable  as  the  average  of  the 
remainder  of  the  burgh  areas  for  building  sites,  and  also  that  there 
is  not  at  present  any  actual  demand  from  builders  for  the  whole  of 
these  urban  "  agricultural  lands  "  for  building.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  already  shown:  (1)  these  burghs  are  extremely  congested; 
(2)  the  rates  at  which  land  is  feued  are  high,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
dictated  by  the  landowner ;  and  (3)  very  large  parts  of  this  urban 
"  agricultural  land  "  are  acquiring  a  value  approximating  to  these 
feuing  rates.  Very  smaJl  portions  (if  any)  of  these  urban  "  agri- 
cultural lands  "  could  be  purchased  at  agricultural  value ;  the  purchase 
price  taking  into  account  the  prospective  value  for  building. 

Tke  following  illustrations  show  in  more  detail  how  the 
present  rating  system  concentrates  the  burden  of  rating  on 
developed  properties. 

DiSTKIBUTEOIf   OF   RaTE   BuEDEN   IN   GLASGOW, 

At  a  meeting  held  on  October  17th,  1913,  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  gave  the  following  figures  relating  to  Glasgow : 


Average 

Municipal 

Acreage. 

Valuation 

Rates  paid 

per  Acre. 

per  Acre. 

£    s.     d. 

£     s.    d. 

Total  area  of  Glasgow     - 

19,000 

380    0    0 

72    0    0 

Area  built  upon 

14,000 

522    0    0 

99    0    0 

Area  suitable  for  building 

2,000 

5    9    8 

0    5    6 

Area  of  agricultural  land- 

3,000 

2     16 

0    17 

The  Lord  Provost  gave  also  the  following  particulars.  The 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  wanted  land  recently  in  the  Calton  Ward ; 
there  were  two  vacant  plots  which  they  thought  might  suit  them ; 
one  was  rated  at  £5  per  annum,  and  the  proprietor  wanted  £2,340 
for  it.  The  other  was  rated  at  £10  per  annum,  and  the  proprietor 
wanted  £2,842. 
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The  point  to  which  attention  was  directed  waa  not  that  these 
capital  values  were  not  fair  market  prices,  but  that  the  land  waa 
paying  very  little  in  rates.  If,  for  example,  these  plots  of  land 
were  rated  on  the  basis  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Housing  of  1885  (namely  on  4  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value)  the 
first  plot  would  have  paid  rates  on  £93  instead  of  £5,  and  the 
second  on  £113  instead  of  £10. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  year  1912-13— (1)  the 
estimated  capital  value,  (2)  the  rent  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  (3)  the 
amount  of  local  rates  ;  and  (4)  the  rates  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  undernoted  subjects  situated  in  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow. 


Estimated 

Rent  in 

Rates  per 

Description  of 

Capital 
Value. 

Valuation 

Total  Local 

£100  of 

Subject. 

Roll. 

Rates. 

Capital 
Value. 

£ 

£ 

£  s.    d. 

£  s.    d. 

(1)  A  plot  of  ground 

extending  to  346 

sq.  yds.,  situated 

at    street. 

partly     occupied 

by  a  building  in  a 

ruinous  condition 

5,500 

30 

3  11     8 

0     1     3 

(2)  Shop, street. 

situated    at    the 

comer    of    

street  and    

street,     occupied 

by  a  Tobacconist. 

The  area  is  26  sq. 

yds.    - 

6,500 

395 

140     6     1 

2    3    2 

(3)  Two  tenements  of 

shops  and  dwell- 

ing houses,  situ- 

ated at  

street.    The  area 

is   670    sq.    yds. 

Feu  duty  £25      - 

£1.510 

146 

42  17  10 

2  16  10 

Totals  - 

13,510 

571 

186  15     7 

— 
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Notes. 

(a)  If  Nos.  1  and  2  paid  rates  at  the  same  percentage  of  capital 
value  as  No.  3  their  payments  would  amount  to  £156  5s.  lOd.  and 
£184  14s.  2d.  respectively. 

(6)  In  order  to  produce  the  same  total  of  local  rates  on  the  above 
subjects  an  assessment  of  £1  7s.  8d.  per  cent,  of  capital  value  would 
be  required,  and  on  that  basis  the  contribution  of  each  subject  would 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  £76  Is.  8d.        (2)  £89  18s.  4d.        (3)  £20  17b.  9d. 


Horsroa  and  EATnsa. 

Especially  where  the  population  is  very  densely  crowded 
in  these  urban  areas  and  the  unbuilt-on  land  is  available  for 
building  only  on  payment  of  considerable  feuing  rates,  it  is 
felt  as  a  factor  making  against  improved  housing  and  making 
it  easy  also  to  withhold  land  from  building  until  the  price 
dictated  by  the  owner  can  be  obtained,  that  practically  all 
the  local  rates  are  incident  on  the  developed  properties. 

An  example  of  the  present  system  of  rating  is  given  by  the  owner 
of  a  plot  of  ground  situated  in  the  Dennistoun  district  of  Glajsgow. 
The  capital  value  of  the  land  as  returned  by  the  Government  valuers 
was  £1,480.  So  long  as  it  remained  unbuilt  and  unused  the  owner 
was  asked  to  pay  nothing.  When  houses  were  built  to  yield  an  assessed 
rental  of  £810,  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  rates  was  £313. 

The  following  examples  from  the  Return  referred  to  above 
may  also  be  quoted  : 

Clydebank. — The  total  area  of  the  burgh  is  1,424  acres  and 
the  total  amount  collected  in  rates  is  £75,855.  Of  this  436  acres 
are  rated  as  "  agricultural "  under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act 
and  pay  £138  towards  the  rates. 

The  population  of  the  burgh  is  37,087,  of  whom  69 -0  per  cent, 
are  Uving  more  than  two  persons  per  room,  38-2  more  than  three, 
and  14-8  more  than  four  persons  per  room. 

Paisley. — The  total  area  of  the  burgh  is  3,538  acres  and  the 
total  rates  collected  £127,186.  The  area  rated  as  "  agricultural " 
is  1,100  acres  and  pays  £190  in  rates. 

The  population  is  81,915  ;  and  the  percentage  living  more 
than  two,  three  and  four  persons  per  room  is  58 '6,  29-5  and  104 
respectively. 
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Section  II.— VARIATION  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF  LAND 
VALUE  AND  RATES. 

Aa  indicating  tlie  manner  in  which  land  value  enters  Into 
the  existing  rating  system  in  the  case  of  fully  developed 
properties,  the  following  analysis,  supplied  by  a  leading 
Glasgow  builder,  may  be  quoted  : 

The  chief  points  are  : 

(1)  That  the  value  of  land  increases  as  a  rule  as  one 
proceeds  from  the  outskirts  to  the  centre  of  a  town. 

(2)  That  the  proportion  of  land  value  to  the  total  value 
of  a  property  ia  much  greater  in  the  central  districts 
than  at  the  outskirts.  The  burden  of  the  rates  of  course 
depends  upon  the  total  value  and  consequently  shows  an 
increase  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  total  value. 

Appeoximate  Analysis  of  the  Ebnt  Payable  for  built 
Premises. 

Nett  Bent  as  here  used  means  the  assessable  rent,  and  is  the  actual 
amount  paid  in  rent  by  the  tenant.  Gross  Rent  as  here  used 
means  the  nett  rent  plus  the  tenant's  rates. 


Peb  Supeefioiai  Foot  op 

Nett  BmiDiNa  Gsound  pee  Ausnii. 

tnteiest  en 

Honsea. 

Gross 
Rent. 

Nett 
Rent. 

Cost  of 
Buildings, 

Repairs  & 
Manage- 

Local Sates. 

Probable 
Ground 
Value. 

ment. 

(o)  Common  type. 

5d.to6id< 

4d.to5d. 

3|d.to4d. 

Hd. 

tol|d. 

id.  to  p. 

no  hot  water  - 

more  in 

central 

slum  areas. 

(6)  Superior,  with 

hot  water,  well 

finished 

Os.  7d. 

Os.  5id. 

Os.    4|d. 

Os. 

24d. 

id.  to  id. 

Offices,  generally 

f   Is.  3d. 

Is.  Od. 

Os.     44d. 

Os. 

4Jd. 

Os.     5|d. 

i    2s.  6d. 

2s.  Od. 

03.    8d. 

Os. 

9id. 

Is.     OJd. 

upstairs  -    - 

[  3s.  9d. 

3a.  Od. 

Os.  10d. 

Is. 

2id. 

Is.     8|d. 

[  2s.  6d. 

23.  Od. 

Os.     7d. 

Os. 

9id. 

Is.     lid. 

33.  9d. 

3s.  Od. 

Os.  lOd. 

Is. 

2M. 

Is.     8|d. 

Shops 

1    5s.  Od. 

4s.  Od. 

Is.     Od. 

Is. 

7d. 

2s.     5d. 

llSs.  6d. 

lOs.  Od. 

is.     6d. 

33. 

lOd. 

7s.     2d. 
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This  informant  adds  that  in  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow  the  rates 
(owner's  and  tenant's  together)  are  approximately  7s.  9d.  in  the  £; 
and  that,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  ultimate  incidence  of  rates  is  on 
the  site  value  to  the  extent  to  which  site  value  enters  into  assessable 
value,  the  figures  in  the  last  column  should  be  increased  to  the  extent 
of  7s.  9d.  in  the  £  to  give  the  fuU  site  value. 

Section  III.— INCREASE  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

In  urban  localities  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  land 
values  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  population  and  of  in- 
dustry. This  tendency,  of  course,  does  not  operate  equally 
throughout  different  areas,  nor  in  direct  ratio  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  but,  speaking  generally,  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  development  of  industry  tend  towards  the  increase 
of  land  values.  The  value  of  the  land  on  which  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  etc.,  stand,  for  example, 
is  greater  to-day  than  fifty  years  ago  and  still  greater  than 
a  hundred  years  ago ;  at  which  periods  great  areas  now 
covered  with  buildings  were  used  for  agriculture.  As  regards 
individual  imits  of  these  urban  areas  the  values  may  rise 
or  fall  unequally  but  the  tendency  on  the  whole  is  to  increase. 
There  are  certain  counteracting  influences,  such  as  the  improve- 
ments in  means  of  transit  by  tramways  and  railways,  change 
of  fashion,  desirability,  and  use  as  regards  certain  locaMties, 
which  depreciate  values  in  some  districts  but  increase  them 
in  others.  Short  of  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  trade, 
industries,  prosperity  and  population  of  a  town,  the  general 
tendency  is  that  the  value  of  its  land  increases. 

Landlords  on  the  omtskirts  of  towns  which  are  growing 
in  population  expect  at  some  time  to  be  able  to  feu  or  sell 
land  at  present  being  used  for  agricultural  purposes  at  a  very 
considerable  value,  and  in  purchasing  and  selling  such  land 
this  prospect  is  taken  into  account  and  the  value  expected 
is  anticipated  in  the  price.  On  the  other  hand  the  present 
basis  of  rating  takes  mo  account  of  this  anticipated  value. 

The  following  examples,  out  of  many  we  have  received, 
may  be  quoted  as  showing  the  increase  of  land  values  : 

Edinbitrgh. — Plot  in  Princes  Street,  area  665  square  yards. 
The  plot  was  feued  in  1772. 
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Feuax  paid  £153  6s.  8d.  to  cover  expenses  of  constructing  sewera, 
streets,  etc. 

Feu  duty  £4  13  s.  4d. — at  30  years'  purchase  say  £140  or  a 
total  price  in  1772  of  less  than  £300. 

Sum  paid  in  May  1906— £100,000  for  the  site. 

Glasgow. — In  1857  the  Corporation  acquired  the  lands  of 
Pathhead,  extending  to  141  acres,  2  roods,  34^^  poles,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  public  park  now  known  as  Queen's  Park, 
at  a  cost  of  £30,000. 

Between  1869  and  1903,  28  acres,  1  rood,  29  poles  (that  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  area)  was  feued  or  sold. 

The  sum  received  annually  by  the  Corporation  for  the  69,673J 
square  yards  feued  amounts  to  £2,602  8s.  9Jd.— or  capitalised  at 
25  years'  purchase,  represents  a  sum  of  £65,060  19s.  9|d.  The 
sums  received  for  the  67,947|  square  yards  sold  amounted  to 
£26,043  6s.,  making  together  £91,104  5s.  9Jd. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  RATING  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

Section  I.— SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS   IN  FAVOUR  OF 
THE  RATING  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  rating  of  land  values  are : 
(i.)  That  it  will  make  available  to  local  authorities  a, 
new  source  of  revenue  based  on  the  full  value  of  un- 
developed and  under-developed  sites,  such  sites  being  at 
present  assessed  at  much  lower  values.    The  difference 
between  these  values  does  not  contribute  to  the  rates  at 
present. 
With  the  amount  of  rates  raised  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  present  rateable  value,  local  authorities  are  not  only 
faced  with  increasing  difficulties  in  raising  necessary  revenue, 
but  improvements   on  housing   and  business   premises  are 
being  subjected   to   a   burden   which   increases   continually 
and  has  increasingly  injurious  effects  on    the  development 
of  industry  and  housing. 

From  both  points  of  view  it  has  long  been  recognised  that 
site  value  is  a  fair  and  equitable  source  of  local  revenue. 

Foi  example,  in  the  Separate  Eeport  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site 
Values  of  the  Rcy^al  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  signed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Kinross,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Stuart,  it  is  stated  that  "urban  site 
value  is  a  form  of  property  which  from  its  nature  is  peculiarly  fit 
to  bear  a  direct  and  special  burden  in  connection  with  '  beneficial ' 
local  expenditure  "*  and  they  justified  this  proposition  upon  two 
grounds : 

(1)  That  urban  sites  increase  in  value  owing  to  the  expenditure 
of  pubUo  authorities  on  improvements  and  "  that  the  general 

*  Od.  638,  p.  165  and  167. 
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truth  that  the  benefit  of  improvements  attaches  to  the  site  is  a 
powerful  argument  for  making  the  necessary  taxation  proportionate 
to  the  site  value."* 

(2)  That  "  a  structure  is  a  wasting,  perishable  property  which 
requires  repair  and  renewal,  whUe  a  site  is  permanent  and,  as  a 
rule,  increases  rather  than  diminishes  in  value.  Consequently, 
when  the  main  part  of  the  value  of  a  hereditament  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  site,  that  hereditament  represents  a  greater  ability 
to  pay  than  one  in  which  structural  value  predominates."* 

(ii.)  That  it  will  secure  for  the  community  some  part  of 
the  communal  value  which  attaches  to  land  owing  to  the 
presence  of  population  and  industry. 

On  this  point  Adam  Smith,  for  example,  may  be  quoted. 
He  states : 

Ground  rents  are  a  stiU  more  proper  subject  of  taxation  than 
the  rent  of  houses.  A  tax  upon  ground  rents  would  not  raise 
the  rents  of  houses.  It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of 
the  ground  rent,  who  acts  always  as  a  monopolist,  and  exacts  the 
greatest  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  use  of  his  ground.  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a  fund  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  good  government  of  the  State  should  be  taxed 
peculiarly,  or  should  contribute  something  more  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  funds  towards  the  support  of  that  Government. 

(iii.)  That  by  compelUng  the  owners  of  imdeveloped  and 
under-developed  sites  to  contribute  according  to  the  real 
value  of  their  property,  whether  wholly  utilised  or  not,  it 
will  induce  the  bringing  of  land  into  the  market  more  readily 
than  at  present. 

It  -will  also  make  it  unprofitable  to  retain  old  slum  buildings, 
on  valuable  central  land. 

The  owner  at  present  can  practically  determine  the  valuation 
of  his  land,  and  the  amount  of  rates  payable  on  it  by  determining 
the  use  to  which  the  land  is  put — ^the  valuation  at  present  varying 
according  to  the  use  made  of  the  land.  A  rate  on  site  value  i^uld 
be  the  same  whether  the  land  were  used  or  not. 

Sites  are  not  created  by  human  agency,  and  the  supply  of  sites 
cannot  be  restricted ;  except  in  the  sense  that  a  landowner  can 
withhold  from  the  market  land  that  would  otherwise  be  profitably 
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occupied.  But,  by  so  doing,  he  not  only  pays  the  site  value  rate 
but  loses  also  the  whole  of  the  rent  which  he  would  be  deriving 
from  it  if  it  were  being  used. 

(iv.)  That  consequently  it  will  assist  in  breaking  down 
the  ring  of  suburban  land,  at  present  partly  held  up,  which 
surrounds  so  many  towns  and  makes  access  to  land  for  in- 
dustrial, residential  and  other  purposes  so  difficult  by  restrict- 
ing the  supply  and  so  increasing  the  price  which  has  to  be 
paid  for  land  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  used. 

(v.)  By  exempting  improvements  from  rating  it  will  encour- 
age the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  improvements.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman :  Our  present 
rating  system  operates  as  a  hostile  tariff  on  our  industries. 

To  a  man  desiring  to  make  new  premises  or  to  extend 
existing  premises,  the  resulting  factor  of  largely  increased 
rates  sometimes  acts  as  a  deterrent  so  that  the  necessary 
development  of  his  business  does  not  take  place.  He  must 
calculate  to  recoup  himself  not  only  for  his  expenditure  but 
also  for  the  increased  burden  of  rates  immediately  incident 
upon  hinr  (even  though  the  business  might  not  be  productive 
for  a  considerable  time).  In  this  way  a  severe  restraint  is 
placed  on  normal  economic  development. 

The  following  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  1885,  (C. 
4,402,  1885.    Reprint  1889,  p.  69). : 

At  present,  land  available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  populous  centres,  though  its  capital  value  is  very  great,  is 
probably  producing  a  small  yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  build- 
ing. The  owners  of  this  land  are  rated,  not  in  relation  to  the 
real  value,  but  to  the  actual  annual  income.  They  can  thus 
afford  to  keep  their  land  out  of  the  market,  and  to  part  with  only 
small  quantities,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  beyond  the  natural 
monopoly  price  which  the  land  would  command  by  its  advantages 
of  position.  Meantime,  the  general  expenditure  of  the  town  on 
improvements  is  increasing  the  value  of  their  property.  If  this 
land  were  rated  at,  say,  4  per  cent,  on  its  seUing  value,  the  owners 
would  have  a  more  direct  incentive  to  part  with  it  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  building,  and  a  two-fold  advantage  would  result 
to  the  community 
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First,  all  the  valuable  property  would  contribute  to  the  rates, 
and  thus  the  burden  on  the  occupiers  would  be  diminished  by  the 
increase  in  the  rateable  property. 

Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  land  would  be  forced  to 
offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus  their  competition  with  one 
another  would  bring  down  the  price  of  building  land,  and  so 
diminish  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent,  or  price  paid  for  land 
which  is  now  levied  on  urban  enterprise  by  the  adjacent  landowners, 
a  tax,  be  it  remembered,  which  is  no  recompense  for  any  industry 
or  expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  the  townspeople  themselves. 

The  Separate  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  commented  vigorously  upon  the  connection  between 
the  rating  system  and  the  problem  of  housing  (p.  167) : 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  rating  site 
values  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  regard  being  had  to  the 
effects  of  taxation  on  industry  and  development.  Our  present 
rates  indisputably  hamper  building.  Buildings  are  a  necessary 
of  lite  and  a  necessary  of  business  of  every  kind.  Now,  the 
tendency  of  our  present  rates  must  be  generally  to  discourage 
building — to  make  houses  fewer,  worse  and  dearer.  As  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton  says :  "  A  tax  upon  buildings  proportionate 
to  their  value  necessitates  that  the  rent  of  buildings  should  repre- 
sent a  high  rate  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  In  other  words,  it  drives 
people  to  take  (and,  therefore,  drives  builders  to  build)  poorer 
houses.  Taxation  on  the  land  has  no  such  effect "...  While 
the  rating  of  site  values  thus  concerns  the  pubUc  at  large  as  an 
administrative  reform,  it  is  of  special  importance  in  connection 
with  the  urgent  problem  of  providing  house  accommodation  for 
the  working  classes.  Anything  which  aggravates  the  appalling 
evils  of  overcrowding  does  not  need  to  be  condemned,  and  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  heavy  rates  on  buildings  do 
tend  to  aggravate  those  evils,  and  that  the  rating  of  site  values 
would  help  to  mitigate  them.  If  more  of  the  burden  were  thrown 
on  sites,  the  portion  left  to  be  borne  by  buildings  would  be  dim- 
inished, and  this  would  weigh  with  the  builder  who  is  hesitating 
to  embark  on  the  erection  of  new  structures. 

The  following  quotation  from  Professor  Marshall  states 
briefly  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  rating  of  land 
values : 

"  Any  tax  which  is  so  levied  as  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of 
land  or  the  erection  of  buildings  on  it  tends  to  be  shifted  forward 
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on  to  the  consumers  of  the  produce  of  land  or  the  users  of  the 
buildings,  and,  if  the  buildings  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  any 
trade,  then  further  forward  still  on  to  the  consumers  of  the 
products  of  that  trade.  But  a  tax  on  that  part  of  the  (annual) 
value  of  land  which  arises  from  its  position,  its  extension,  its 
yearly  income  of  sunlight  and  heat,  and  rain  and  air  cannot  settle 
anyTifhere  except  on  the  landlord  ;  a  lessee  being,  of  course,  land- 
lord for  the  time.  This  (annual)  value  of  the  land  is  sometimes 
called  its  '  inherent  value '  ;  but  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  men,  though  not  of  its  individual  holders,  and  therefore 
it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  call  this  part  of  the  annual  value  of 
land  its  '  public  value,'  while  that  part  of  its  value  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  work  and  outlay  of  its  individual  holders  may  be 
called  its  '  private  value.'  Speaking  generally,  a  tax  on  the 
'  public  value '  of  lands  does  not  diminish  the  inducements  of 
cultivators  to  cultivate  it  highly,  nor  of  builders  to  erect  expensive 
buildings  on  it.  Such  a  tax  therefore  does  not,  in  general,  diminish 
the  supply  of  agricultural  produce  or  of  houses  offered  on  the 
market,  any  more  than  a  tax  on  the  net  profits  of  a  monopoly 
does.  It  therefore  is  not  shifted  away  from  the  owners  of  land." — 
(C.  9528.  p.  115). 


Section  II.— DISCUSSION  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  RATING 
OF  LAND  VALUES. 

We  have  obtained  a  great  mass  of  evidence  both  in  favour 
of  and  against  the  rating  of  land  values. 

We  have  given  all  the  criticisms  very  careful  and  prolonged 
consideration  and  investigation,  and  have  received  very  valu- 
able information  regarding  them  from  the  various  interests 
concerned. 

PBET.TTVrmABY. 

There  is  an  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  a  change  of  some 
kind  is  necessary  in  the  present  system  of  rating,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  making  any  change  at  all  there  will 
necessarily  be  difficulty,  the  more  so  in  a  social  organism  as 
complex  as  ours,  which  has  so  long  been  adjusted  to  the 
particular  system  at  present  in  use  whereby  valuable  interests 
and  expectations  have  not  only  been  created  in  the  past 
under  the  existing  system,  but  have  also  been  shaped  for  the 
future  under  the  assumption  of  its  continuance. 
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It  is  recognised  that  any  change  at  all  imposing  either 
increased  rates  on  the  present  basis  or  rates  or  taxes  on  a 
difierent  basis  must  of  necessity  interfere  with  existing  values 
to  some  extent,  and  must  almost  inevitably  affect  some  persons 
more  than  others  {e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  rate  on  land  values,  the 
owners  of  less  fully  built-on  sites  will  be  more  immediately 
hit  than  the  owners  of  highly  developed  sites).  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  to  some  extent  objections  on  this  ground  must 
be  discounted  as  objections  to  any  change  at  all.  Conversely 
any  scheme  giving  increased  financial  aid  from  the  Central 
Government  to  Local  Authorities  interferes  with  existing 
values  in  the  sense  of  increasing  them  in  proportion  as  pro- 
perties are  relieved  of  existing  and  future  rating. 

The  advantages  claimed  on  theoretical  grounds  for  raising 
locally  the  revenue  needed  for  local  purposes  on  an  income 
tax  basis  have  also  been  pressed  upon  us ;  but  we  see  so 
many  difficulties  on  practical  grounds  that,  on  the  information 
before  us,  we  cannot  consider  it  a  practicable  proposition. 
Much  of  the  advantage  desired  to  be  gained  in  this  way  is 
secured  by  the  State  bearing  a  larger  portion  of  expenses 
at  present  incident  on  the  locality  and  raising  the  necessary 
revenue  by  income  tax. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  we  proceed  to 
examine  briefly  every  criticism  of  importance  that  has  been 
made  to  us  in  regard  to  the  proposal  for  a  rate  on  land  values. 

It  is  argued  that  rating  of  land  values  is  undesirable — 

Value  of  Land  albeady  Rated. 

(1)  Because  the  value  of  land  is  already  included  in  the  assess- 
able value. 

In  some  cases  the  full  value  of  land  is  included  in  the 
present  valuation,  but  in  others  it  is  not.  It  is  included, 
for  example,  in  every  case  in  which  the  property  is  well- 
developed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  full  value  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  present  valuation  in  cases  in  which  the  land  is 
under-developed  or  entirely  unused.  But  even  if  the  full 
value  of  the  land  were  included  in  the  present  valuation  in 
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eoery  case  (which,  of  course,  it  is  not),  objection  might  still 
be  taken  to  the  inclusion  of  the  improvements  on  the  ground 
of  unduly  discouraging  new  and  improved  buildings  and 
houses. 

Why  Lakd  is  held  ovi  or  Use. 

(2)  Because  land  is  not  hdd  out  of  use  because  the  'present 
rating  system  exempts  unused  land  from  rating ;  but  for 
entirely  different  reasons  such  as  lack  of  capital  to  develop  it, 
lack  of  demand  for  its  use,  and  restrictions  which  prevent  it  from 
being  fully  utilised. 

So  far  as  the  restrictions  affecting  the  land  are  purely  legal 
and  contained  in  feu  charters,  or  under  the  existing  law,  and 
are  unreasonable  owing  to  changed  circumstances,  we  con- 
sider that  provision  should  be  made  for  dealing  with  them 
equitably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment with  power  to  remove  on  equitable  conditions  any 
arbitrary  legal  hindrances.  As  explained  in  the  chapters  on 
Tenure  we  consider  this  power  should  be  given  apart  alto- 
gether from  considerations  arising  on  rating.  It  is  fair  on 
general  grounds  and  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  parties. 

In  so  far  as  such  restrictions  arise  under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  law  of  entail  relief  would  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  our  reconmiendation  regarding  the  law  of  entail. 

As  regards  the  suggestion  that  land  is  held  out  of  use  on 
account  of  lack  of  demand  for  it,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity. 
If  there  is  no  demand  for  the  land  for  any  better  purposes  than 
it  is  used  for  at  the  moment,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  held  out 
of  use ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  demand, 
then  the  meaning  attached  to  the  phrase  "  lack  of  demand  " 
for  the  land  is  that  the  price  asked  is  so  high  that  there  are 
no  offerers  for  it  at  that  price.  The  insistence  on  this  price 
accordingly  makes  its  development  impracticable.  Further, 
as  far  as  the  development  of  land  is  restricted  owing  to  lack 
of  capital,  the  method  of  rating  makes  little  difference  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  happen  to  affect  the  price  at  which  land 
ia  available. 
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Admitting  other  hindrances  to  the  development  of  land, 
the  fact  has  clearly  emerged  in  previous  chapters  that  land 
is  held  out  of  use  (being  offered  only  at  very  high  arbitrary 
feuing  rates).  It  is  clear  that  the  present  rating  system  does 
nothing  to  discourage  this  holding  up,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  whole  community  is  interested  in  making  it  unprofit- 
able to  withhold  land  from  use.  Except  for  the  vested 
interests  involved  few  would  seek  to  defend  the  present  system 
which  is  certainly  against  efficiency  and  against  the  making 
of  improvements. 

Congestion  of  Building. 

(3)  Because  the  rating- of  land  values  would  induce  people  to 
he  more  economical  in  their  use  of  land  than  at  present  and 
consequently  would  cause  the  erection  of  shy-scrapers  and  cause 
also  the  buUding  over  of  gardens  and  open  spaces. 
It  should  be  noted  : 

(i.)  As    regards    sky-scrapers    and   the    over-crowding    of 
buildings  on  a  given  area  of  land,  these  are  a  matter  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  local    building  bye-laws  to 
regulate.     They  do  so  at  present  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  relaxed  in  future.    The  tendency 
on  the  contrary  is  on  general  pubUc  grounds  to  restrict 
the  number  of  houses  per  acre  andto  enforce  more  stringent 
rules.    This  is  inevitable  under  the  future  development 
of  town  planning. 
(ii.)  As  to  the  building  over  of  desirable  open  spaces,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  in  fact  gardens  attached  to  houses 
and  private  squares  increase  at  present  the  rental  value  of 
the  property  to  which  they  are  attached  (and  also  of 
adjacent  properties)  as  the  amenity  is  improved  ;  so  that 
the  value  of  these  open  spaces  is  included  in  rentals 
received  and  is  now  rated. 
Further,  since  the  effect  of  a  rate  on  land  values  is  to  force 
more  land  into  use  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  available  supply 
of  land  and  presumably  reduce  its  price.    Under  these  con- 
ditions, therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  people  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  have  gardens  and  open  spaces,  when  more  land 
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is  available  for  use  under  the  pressure  of  a  rate,  than  they 
find  it  under  present  conditions.  The  objection  assumes  that  a 
tax  on  site  values  is  a  tax  on  the  user  of  land  as  a  user  (which 
is  the  present  system)  whereas  it  is  really  a  tax  on  the  owner 
as  owner. 

Speculation. 

(4)  Because  speculation  and  the  holding  of  land  cui  of  use 
would  not  he  prevented  hut  increased  since  large  capitalists 
would  he  able  to  purchase  the  land  of  smaller  owrmrs  and  hold 
it  out  of  use  at  their  convenience.  They  could  he  more  able 
and  willing  to  hear  the  burden  of  a  small  annual  rate  or  tax 
than  any  smaller  men,  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  ultimately 
an  even  higher  price  for  the  land  than  at  present. 

There  might  be  more  tendency  for  small  owners  to  part 
with  their  land  than  for  larger  holders.  On  the  other  hand 
the  amount  which  a  person  would  be  asked  to  contribute  in 
land- value  rates  would  depend  not  merely  on  the  amount  of 
the  rate  in  the  £,  but  would  depend  also  on  the  value  of  the 
land,  increasing  as  that  value  increased,  and  consequently  it 
would  be  more  improfitable  than  at  present  to  hold  land  out 
of  use  no  matter  how  wealthy  the  holder,  and  in  addition 
as  the  value  increased  the  demand  made  upon  his  other 
sources  of  revenue  would  become  increasingly  great. 

Not  an  Unlimited  Demand, 

(5)  Because  even  if  the  development  of  sites  in  the  centre  of 
towns  were  increased  to  a  large  extent  there  is  not  an  unlimited 
demand  for  business  premises  and  office  accommodation,  and 
the  development  of  such  sites  could  only  be  at  the  expense  of  less 
desirable  sites.   " 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  business  premises 
is  not  unlimited,  and  that  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
supply  of  premises  on  the  most  desirable  sites  would  tend 
to  withdraw  tenants  from  the  less  desirable  sites,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  shown  in  the  discussion  on  (3)  and  (4),  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  greater  area  of  land  on  offer  for  use ;  tending 
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to  the  reasonable  development  of  a  larger  area.  One  inform- 
ant, referring  to  tMs  point  says  :  Glasgow  offices  being  dear 
are  often  overcrowded,  and  are  generally  too  closely  built 
to  give  proper  light  and  ventilation.  The  rapid  improvement 
of  transit  facilities  within  the  town  (by  cheapening  fares, 
giving  an  increased  and  speedier  service,  etc.)  tends  also  to 
extend  the  areas  of  greater  desirableness. 

Rural  Rating. 

(6)  Because  as  regards  rural  districts  generally  the  value  of 
improvements  is  frequently  as  large  as,  or  exceeds  the  value  cf 
the  land,  and  further  in  the  case  of  landholders  under  the  tenure 
of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  the  fair  rents 
at  present  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll  are  rents  for  the  land 
alone ;  consequently  if  the  value  of  farm-buildings,  shooting 
lodges,  castles,  etc.,  is  removed  from  the  Valuation  Roll,  the 
amount  of  the  rate  levied  will  he  increased  and  the  amount  of 
rates  paid  hy  the  small  landholders  increased  also. 

The  fact  that  certain  classes  of  the  community  have 
already  received  the  benefit  of  the  un-rating  of  improvements 
is  not,  in  itself,  a  particularly  strong  reason  why  the  same 
benefit  should  not  extend  to  their  neighbours.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Highland  districts  especially,  in  any  improve- 
ment of  the  rating  of  deer  forests  and  sporting  interests,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  these  sporting  interests  should  be 
rated  higher.  The  transfer,  also,  of  any  present  rate  burdens 
to  national  funds  will  diminish  the  amount  required  to  be 
raised  locally.  (See  also  remarks  in  Section  VI.  on  Rural 
Rating.) 

Rating  of  Railways,  etc. 

(7)  Because  difficulty  would  occur  in  connection  with  the 
rating  of  railways,  etc.,  which  in  many  rural  districts  contribute 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  rates.  It  is  said  that  if  railways 
were  rated  on  the  value  of  the  land  such  districts  would  lose  a 
very  large  source  of  local  revenue. 

The  assessment  of  railways  is  now  on  rather  a  different 
basis  from  the  assessment  of  other  property,  and  at  the  present 
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moment,  at  least,  it  is  not  imperative  that  the  assessment 
of  railways  should  be  changed.  These  remarks  apply  also 
to  canals,  waterworks,  etc.  The  valuation  of  these  subjects 
by  a;n  independent  assessor  appointed  by  the  Government 
is  probably  the  best  procedure. 

Capital  Value  ob  Revenue  as  Basis  of  Batdto. 

(8)  Because  rating  should  he  based  on  the  revenue  which  is 
actually  obtained  from  a  property  and  not  on  its  capital  value 
which  may  be  much  greater  than  the  capitalisation  of  the  actual 
return  from  it  at  the  moment. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  considered  unfair  to  rate  or  tax  a  man 
on  a  capital  value  attaching  to  his  land  while  he  is  in  fact  only 
reaUsing  a  small  (or  no)  annual  value ;  but  it  is  clear  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  capital  value  in  excess  of  the  capitalisation 
of  this  annual  value  exists  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
population  and  industry,  public  services  and  communal 
advantages,  and  that,  therefore,  the  owners  of  such  capital 
values  might  reasonably  be  asked  to  make  some  contribution 
towards  the  upkeep  of  local  services  and  the  maintenance 
of  these  capital  values. 

Present  System  as  an  Approximation  to  Local  Income  Tax. 

(9)  Because  the  present  rating  system  is  as  good  as  can  he 
devised,  and  is  fair  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  tolerable  approach 
to  a  local  income  tax  or  ability  to  pay  basis,  and  that  any  rate 
levied  on  a  land  value  basis  would  be  a  further  departure  from 
the  ability  to  pay  basis  and  therefore  in  that  sense  a  greater 
evU. 

It  should  be  noted  (a)  that  the  present  rating  system 
does  not  approximate  to  the  income  tax  basis  so  closely  as 
claimed  in  so  far  as  it  presses  much  more  heavily  upon  the 
poorer  classes  than  upon  the  richer.  Poor  people  spend 
a  greater  fraction  of  their  income  on  housing  accommodation 
than  the  richer  classes,  (b)  It  does  not  act  as  a  local  income 
tax  in  the  case  of  men  who  conduct  large  and  remunerative 
businesses    from    small    premises,    stockbrokers,    financiers, 
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lasers,  professional  men,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  burden  on  improvements,  it  hits  peculiarly  hard 
men  whose  businesses  compel  them  to  occupy  large  premises 
such  as  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers,  (c)  A  married  man 
with  a  family  requires  more  housing  accommodation  than 
a  single  man  with  a  similar  income ;  and  has  accordingly 
to  make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  rates,  (d)  Shops,  factories, 
warehouses,  etc.,  have  to  bear  their  burden  of  rating  irre- 
spective of  the  incomes  their  business  may  be  earning. 

Benefit  Received. 

(10)  Because  the  present  system  approximates  rougMy  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  principle  that  people  should  pay  towards 
the  local  revenue  in  proportion  to  benefits  received. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  only  just  and  fair  that  a  large  shop- 
keeper in  an  important  thoroughfare  should  pay  high  rates 
having  regard  to  the  demand  which  he  makes  on  all  the  local 
services  ;  his  large  premises  need  more  protection  ;  his  demand 
on  Ughting,  etc.,  is  greater ;  the  highway  facilities  which  bring 
customers  to  his  shop  are  more  utihsed.  On  the  other  hand, 
(o)  the  present  rating  system  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  benefit  received,  because  public  expenditure 
helps  to  maintain  the  value  of  a  vacant  site,  or  of  an  undevel- 
oped site,  as  much  as  that  of  a  fully  developed  site,  though 
the  rate  of  contribution  in  the  first  case  may  be  nothing,  and 
in  the  other  very  small,  although  a  large  value  is  created  by 
the  public  services.  (6)  The  costs  of  lighting  (other  than 
public  lighting),  water  and  tramway  services,  are  paid  for 
directly  by  the  consumers  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  these  services  which  they  utilise  and  their  cost  is 
not  met  by  an  ordinary  rate.  As  regards  services  such  as 
poor  relief,  education,  roads,  etc.,  these  are  provided  in 
any  case  by  the  community  generally,  and  there  is  no  direct 
relation  between  the  benefits  received  from  them  and  the 
value  of  the  premises  which  a  man  happens  to  occupy,  (c)  In 
regard  to  police  and  maintenance  of  streets,  it  is  more  true 
that  the  benefit  received  from  them  bears  a  relationship 
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to  the  value  of  the  premises  occupied,  but  even  in  this  case, 
the  relationship  is  not  at  all  direct  as  a  street  may  cost  as 
much  to  maintain  in  a  poor  centre  as  in  a  more  wealthy  one, 
and  the  cost  of  poUce  may  be  greater  in  a  poor  district  than  in 
a  richer  one. 

Pubhc  services  are  localised  and  cannot  be  made  use  of 
without  the  use  of  a  site  in  the  rating  area.  The  advantage 
which  can  be  derived  from  them  varies  from  point  to  point 
according  to  the  environment.  On  the  outskirts  of  a  town, 
for  example,  the  advantage  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  a 
tramway  service  or  lighting  may  be  nothing  more  than  the 
charge  which  is  made  for  them,  but  in  the  central  districts  of  a 
town,  these  services  owing  to  the  locahty  make  it  possible 
to  conduct  business  on  a  large  scale  and  give  value  much 
greater  than  their  cost,  but  as  the  services  cannot  be  utiUsed 
without  access  to  land,  the  advantage  which  they  give 
is  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  land  and  is  reaped  largely  by 
the  owner  of  the  land. 

Exemption  of  Capital  fkom  RATiNa. 

(11)  Because  a  rate  on  land  values  would  exempt  capital 
from  taxation  and  would,  in  allowing  factories  and  other  business 
premises  to  escape,  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  those  persons 
who  have  valuable  factories  or  business  premises  upon  land 
of  low  value. 

Rates  on  a  factory  or  on  business  premises  are  a  charge 
on  the  business,  hke  other  costs,  and  tend  to  appear  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  sold  or  manufactured  and  so  are  shifted  from 
the  immediate  payer  to  the  consumer  of  the  articles.  Any 
exemption  of  factories  and  business  premises  from  rating 
would  not  necessarily  mean  a  considerable  advantage  to  a 
wealthy  class,  but  would  rather  mean  a  remission  of  indirect 
and  diffused  taxation  upon  all  classes  (conferring  greatest 
real  benefit  on  the  poorer). 

Depreciation  in  the  Value  of  Land. 

(12)  Because  a  rate  on  land  values  would  depreciate  the  capital 
value  of  land  and  therefore  confiscate  a  portion  of  existing 
privately  owned  values. 
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It  is  not  unlikely  that,  apart  from  other  things  which 
influence  the  value  of  land,  a  certain  tendency  to  depreciate 
its  capital  value  will  exist,  i.e.,  by  the  amount  of  the  site  rate 
capitahsed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  this  assumes  that  unhke 
much  of  the  present  rates  the  site  values  rate  is  not  shifted, 
but  is  incident  where  it  is  imposed,  and  consequently  does  not 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  business  premises, 
housing  accommodation  and  commodities  generally. 

Further,  as  previously  explained,  it  is  impossible  tor  the 
State  to  impose  or  remit  any  taxation  or  any  rates  (or  indeed 
to  legislate  at  all)  without  at  the  same  time  depreciating  or 
increasing  the  value  of  some  form  of  property.  If,  however, 
the  change  is  desirable  on  general  grounds  and  its  advantages 
outweigh  its  disadvantages,  the  fact  that  there  are  disad- 
vantages (as  there  must  always  be)  is  not  in  itself  a  valid 
reason  against  making  any  change  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  the  remission  of  rates  on  the  buildings 
would  make  them  a  better  security.  The  present  system 
itself  with  its  periods  of  speculation  and  depression  periodically 
causes  serious  loss  and  insecurity.  It  should  be  noted,  also 
that  land  as  assessed  at  present  is  subject  to  a  similar  burden 
in  the  form  of  the  portion  of  the  rates  incident  on  the  owners, 
which  is  an  uncertain  burden  to  the  extent  to  which  it  increases 
and  may  increase. 

Cbbtain  Classes  might  make  Small  Payment. 

(13)  Because  it  would  not  com f  el  such  persons  as  stockbrokers, 
•professional  men,  financiers  and  other  people  realising  large 
profits  from  very  small  premises  to  pay  to  the  local  services 
in  proportion  to  their  real  obligations. 

A  rate  on  land  values  would  make  a  small  demand  on 
such  persons.  This  objection  with  equal  force  applies  also  to 
the  present  system  of  rating.  A  local  income  tax  is  adminis- 
tratively impraeticable.  The  graduation  of  the  national 
mcome  tax,together  with  Exchequer  grants  to  local  authorities, 
has  practically  met  this  objection. 

Peivatb  Owneeship  of  Land. 

(14)  Because  a  tax  on  land  value  would  render  the  private 
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ownership  of  land  in  the  first  flace  un'profitahle  and  eventually 
impossible. 

It  is  not  at  all  true  to  say  that  a  rate  on  site  value  would 
diminisli  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the  land  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  user.  It  would,  on  the  whole,  seem 
to  be  an  advantage  to  the  user  for  it  would  not  increase  the 
amount  he  would  require  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  the  land,  and  its  efEect  would  rather  be  that  he  would 
pay  less  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  land  made 
available  for  use.  The  landlord  would  still  have  the  full 
power  of  utiUsing  the  land,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
desire  to  own  land  for  any  productive  purpose  should  be 
diminished. 

Land  Valtjes  alebadt  Taxed. 

(15)  Because  as  land  values  are  already  taxed  under  the 
Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  it  is  undesirable  to  impose  any  further 
taxation  on  them. 

Taxes  are  levied  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act  on  the 
actual  increment  in  capital  value  and  on  undeveloped  land 
in  certain  cases.  These  taxes  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  local 
authorities. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  at  present  that  the  State  and  the 
local  authorities  shall  not  ask  for  a  contribution  in  respect  of 
the  same  property  in  order  to  meet  their  entirely  different 
expenditure  (e.g.,  local  rates  are  not  remitted  nor  taken  into 
account  in  respect  of  a  dwelhng-house  by  reason  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  Inhabited  House  Duty,  nor  in  respect  of  a  landed  estate 
by  reason  that  it  is  included  in  Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax). 

If,  in  considering  the  best  way  in  which  to  raise  contributions 
to  meet  the  local  expenditure,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  a  con- 
tribution in  respect  of  land  value,  that  reasonableness  is  in  no 
way  diminished  by  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act. 

Section   III.— RATING   OF   SITE  VALUES    SHOULD    BE 
ADOPTED. 

Accordingly,  we  consider  the  principle  of  rating  site  values 
fair  and  reasonable.    We  have  not  had  access,  however,  to 
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the  valuations  made  under  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910, 
but  we  understand  that  the  valuations  of  typical  areas  are 
being  completed  rapidly  with  a  view  to  the  complete  informa- 
tion being  available  on  which  to  consider  the  detailed  method 
in  which  the  site  values  rate  should  best  be  raised.  In  the 
absence  of  this  information,  it  would  obviously  be  premature 
for  us  to  say  at  this  stage  which  is  the  best  method  on  which 
to  raise  the  rate. 

Any  rate  on  land  values  involves  setting  up  a  new  assess- 
ment roll  (or  additional  columns  in  the  present  roll)  showing 
the  selhng  value  of  the  land  apart  from  any  structures  or 
improvements  upon  it ;  and  where  more  than  one  person 
is  interested  in  the  land  value,  the  capital  value  of  the  various 
interests  should  also  be  shown. 

The  proposals  we  regard  as  practicable  contemplate  the 
imposition  at  first  of  a  small  rate  on  the  site  value  basis  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  rates  being  raised  in  the  existing  fashion. 
There  would  therefore  be  two  different  valuations  running 
concurrently.  The  local  assessors  should  have  access  to  the 
valuations  prepared  by  the  officials  under  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act,  which  would  supply  the  bulk  of  the  information  required, 
and  the  making  of  the  additional  valuations  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  difficult  or  costly. 

Mr.  Clement,  pending  the  completion  of  the  full  details  of  the 
Valuation,  reserves  his  opinion  on  rating  of  land  values. 

Section  IV.— SOME  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  METHODS 
OF  RATING  SITE  VALUES. 

In  the  separate  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation 
(signed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Kinross,  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton,  Sir  George  Murray,  and  Mr.  James  Stuart)  it  is  stated : 
"  All  existing  contracts  should  be  absolutely  respected,  but,  in  the  case 
of  future  contracts,  the  owner  should  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  any 
rent,  feu  duty  or  ground  annual  payable  to  a  superior,  the  amount  of 
the  rate  in  the  £  upon  the  value  which  attaches  to  the  site  at  the  date 
when  the  contract  is  made  ;  a  like  right  of  deduction  being  given  to 
any  intermediate  parties  against  their  superiors." 

It  is  said  that  if  this  were  done  owners  of  land  being  subject  to 
rates  on  its  value  would  be  unwilling  to  feu  or  lease  their  land,  because 
they  might  be  subject  to  rates  in  the  future  on  the  ftu  duty,  but  would 
make  it  available  only  to  persons  who  purchased  it  outright,  and  that 
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consequently  builders  and  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  land  would 
have  to  meet  a  much  heavier  initial  expenditure  than  they  do  at  present. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  common  practice  at  the  present  moment 
when  acquiring  land  for  building  purposes  is  to  feu  it.  Though  a 
rate  on  land  values  was  imposed  it  is  not  clear  that  the  practice  would 
be  different,  as  the  imposition  of  a  rate  on  land  values  will  not  increase 
the  owner's  ability  to  hold  the  land  up  or  to  impose  onerous  terms 
upon  the  person  who  wishes  to  make  use  of  it,  and,  to  the  extent  that 
land  is  made  more  readily  available  under  this  pressure  and  there  is 
greater  competition  among  owners  to  dispose  of  it,  the  ability  of 
the  builder  to  obtain  land  on  at  least  as  convenient  terms  as  before 
is  unlikely  to  be  diminished.  The  efleot  is  more  likely  to  be  the  oppo- 
site, namely,  that  in  so  far  as  the  landowner  will  bear  a  larger  burden 
than  now  on  his  undeveloped  land,  there  is  the  greater  inducement 
for  him  to  come  more  speedily  to  terms  with  builders,  etc.,  so  as  to 
realise  some  return  from  it. 

It  is  alleged  further  that  the  superior  while  parting  with  his  land 
to  builders,  etc.,  not  less  readily  than  before  would  prefer  to  part 
with  it  under  the  security  of  a  bond,  the  builder  taking  the  land  aa 
purchaser  subject  to  an  annual  payment  equal  to  the  former  feu  duty. 
As  there  would  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  regarding  the  calling  up 
of  the  bond,  the  interest  of  the  person  taking  the  land  for  development 
is  not  so  good,  nor  could  he  raise  money  on  it  so  readily  as  at  present 
by  the  creation  and  sale  of  ground  annuals.  Frequently,  however,  when 
builders  obtain  money  on  land  the  security  is  primarily  the  building 
and  not  the  land,  as  the  builders'  interest  in  the  land  at  the  time  when 
it  is  first  acquired  is  a  small  one,  being  subject  to  the  payment  of  the , 
feu  duty.  In  so  far,  also,  as  buildings  are  relieved  from  rates  they 
are  a  better  security  on  which  to  raise  money. 

On  the  other  hand  the  system  of  financing  building  operations  by 
increasing  the  permanent  fixed  charges  on  buildings  though  of  ad- 
vantage from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  money  for  the  builder  at 
a  cheaper  rate  and  gaining  also  the  benefit  of  deferred  payments,  has 
in  it  (especially  in  its  excessive  development)  the  great  disadvantage 
of  saddling  the  property  for  all  time  with  fixed  charges,  some  portion 
at  least  of  which  should  in  some  cases  more  properly  be  cleared  off 
during  the,  J'ia  of  the  buildings  with  reference  to  which  they  were 
created.      i'here   are  disadvantages   as   well  as  advantages  in  pre- 
ferring fixed  annual  payments  in  perpetuity,  and  whereas  the  builders 
as  a  class  experience  more  directly  the  immediate  benefits,  the  sub- 
sequent purchasers  of  the  prooerties,  and  the  community  generally, 
experience  the  disadvantages.     This  is  especially  the  case  where  the 
property,  after  a  time,  loses  in  desirability  as  a  subject  for  letting, 
and  the  owner  of  the  property  (a  purchaser  for  value  in  the  ordinary 
case)  finds  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  heavy  fixed  charges,  he 
has  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  economic  return  on  the  purchase 
price  he  paid  for  the  building. 
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Another  matter  of  detail  connected  with  the  method  of  collecting  a 
rate  on  site  value  is  whether  existing  feu  duties  should  be  liable  to 
bear  some  portion  of  it. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  for  practical  purposes  a  feu  duty- 
is  not  an  interest  in  land  at  all,  but  merely  the  price  for  the  sale  of 
the  land  taken  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  annuity.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  superior  lends  the  feuar  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
the  land  and  leaves  it  on  loan  in  perpetuity.  Further,  it  is  stated 
that  purchasers  of  feu  duties  for  value  in  the  past  have  very  generally 
purchased  these  duties,  assuming  that  they  were  not  to  be  subject  to 
any  deductions  for  rates,  etc.,  in  future,  and  purchased  them  under 
the  idea  that  they  formed  a  peculiarly  safe  and  continuing  security. 
By  the  Trusts  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1884,  feu  duties  and  ground 
annuals  are  included  amoi^  the  list  of  securities  in  the  purchase  of 
which  trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  trust  funds. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  these  contracts  under  which 
feuars  or  lessees  of  land  have  agreed  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  rates 
and  to  exempt  the  superior's  interest  entirely,  though  perfectly  valid 
in  regard  to  rates  collected  on  the  present  system,  are  not  valid  in 
respect  of  rates  collected  on  a  new  and  different  principle.  The  clause 
by  which  a  feuar  binds  himself  to  reUeve  the  superior  of  public  burdens, 
present  and  future,  is  not  of  unhmited  application.  For  example. 
Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  in  Dunbar's  Trs.,  3  Ap,  Cases,  1305,  has  held : 

"  There  may  be  a  burden  existing  at  the  date  of  the  contract ; 
and  subsequently  the  incidence  of  that  burden  may  be  so  altered 
that,  although  the  burden  in  specie  remains  the  same,  the  same 
in  name  and  the  same  in  application,  still  a  change  subsequently 
made  by  law  in  the  incidence  of  the  burden  may  be  such  that  it 
becomes,  with  reference  to  a  contract  of  this  kind,  a  new  burden, 
and  is  no  longer  covered  by  the  contract.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  incidence  of  the  burden  may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  the 
application  of  the  burden  may  be  so  entirely  different  that  the 
burden  will  become,  although  the  same  in  name,  yet  a  different 
burden  in  specie,  and  no  longer  be  covered  by  the  contract." 

Other  points  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  feu  duty  being  a  definite 
fixed  charge  gains  no  increment  in  value,  and  that  the  economic 
advantages  of  freeing  buildings  and  improvements  from  some  part 
at  least  of  the  rate  burden,  and  putting  it  on  a  site  valuation  may 
be  obtained  whether  feu-duties  created  in  the  past  are  rated  or  not ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  not  equitable  that  a  certain  class  of 
owners  of  land  (viz.,  superiors)  should  be  exempt,  while  others  are 
required  to  pay,  that  such  exemption  would  deprive  the  community 

2  N 
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of  a  considerable  source  of  revenue ;  or  that,  alternatively,  if  the 
feuar  were  asked  to  pay  on  the  total  value  and  not  merely  on  his 
interest,  this  would  be  a  discouragement  of  industry. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Land  Values 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill  state  in  their  Beport : 

If  feu  duties  are,  as  seems  certain,  rent  of  land,  and  their  drawers 
owners  of  rights  in  land,  as  seems  equally  certain,  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  owners  of  feu  duties  should  be  exempt  than 
owners  of  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  land.  The  maintenance 
of  the  security  depends  on  the  presence  and  expenditure  of  the 
community,  and  hence  those  who  benefit  ought  to  contribute  to 
that  expenditure.  The  hardship  to  people  of  slender  income 
is  mitigated  by  the  circumstance  that  they  will  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  lightening  of  their  rates  as  occupants ;  and  in  extreme 
cases  total  or  partial  remission  of  rates  may  be  secured  by  apph- 
cation  to  the  rating  authority.  After  all  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  probably  more  widows  and  orphans  own  house  prop- 
erty than  those  who  own  feu  duties,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to 
exempt  them  as  such  if  the  new  rating  standard  is  adopted. 

Section  v.— RELATION  OF  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL 
TAXATION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  services 
which  are  national  and  services  which  are  local.  The  two 
ran  into  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  sever  in  all  cases.  On  the  one  hand  a  rate  for  the  supply 
of  water  or  for  drainage  is  no  doubt  a  payment  for  a  service 
rendered  to  the  locahty  as  also  are  payments  in  respect  of  gas, 
electricity,  tramways,  piers  and  promenades.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poor  rate  and  the  education  rate,  which  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  onerous,  and  the  amount  of  which,  although 
influenced  by  local  policy,  yet  has  to  conform  to  minimum 
standards  laid  down  by  the  central  government,  can  hardly  be 
described  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  carrjang  out  a 
national  poKcy.  The  through  roads  in  rural  districts  are 
very  often  more  of  a  national  service  than  of  a  local  service, 
though  of  course  this  varies  in  districts  enormously.  In  some 
districts  the  through  traffic  on  these  roads  is  more  than  the 
local  traffic  ;  in  other  districts  the  contrary  is  the  case.  "Where 
the  central  authority  also  continually  presses  for  improved 
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aud  more  costly  standards  in  local  administration  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  for  tlie  State  to  be  required  of  necessity 
to  assume  a  larger  portion  of  the  burden.  In  requiring  con- 
formance to  these  standards  also  the  State  must,  of  necessity, 
give  larger  proportionate  grants  in  relief  of  rates  to  the  districts 
where  the  needs  are  greatest  and  the  ability  to  meet  them 
locally  is  not  proportionately  great. 

Though  it  is  thus  not  possible  to  make  an  absolutely  rigid 
distinction  between  the  services  which  should  be  regarded 
as  local  and  those  which  should  be  regarded  as  national,  there 
is  general  agreement  that  certain  services  mentioned  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  namely 
Poor  Relief  (including  asylums).  Education,  Roads,  etc., 
are  predominantly  national  in  character  and  their  expense 
should  be  to  a  large  extent  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  other  tendency  already  referred  to, 
namely,  that  if  the  improved  standards  as  to  housing  and  other 
branches  of  local  administration  are  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the 
central  authority,  it  is  practically  essential  that  the  central 
authority  should  provide  a  larger  share  of  the  added  cost. 

It  should  be  remembered  i"*  connection  with  proposals  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  rates  by  means  of  contributions  from 
the  National  Exchequer  that  such  relief  to  rates  tends  to 
be  absorbed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act)  by 
an  increase  in  land  values.  Land  has  been  bought  and  sold 
for  generations  subject  to  the  burden  not  only  of  existing 
rates,  but  at  diminished  capital  values  because  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  continued  increase  of  these  local  rates.  If,  then, 
the  payments  from  the  Central  Funds  in  respect  of  local 
services  are  increased,  the  capital  value  of  land  is  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer.  We  do  not  consider 
that  any  case  has  been  established  for  giving  such  a  State 
bounty  to  owners  of  this  one  form  of  property,  and  we  con- 
sider it  only  fair  and  just,  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
at  large,  that  this  factor  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
transference  to  the  State  of  expenditure  at  present  met  out 
of  the  rates. 
This  argument  has  a  special  apphcation  to  Scotland  from 
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the  fact  that  the  payment  of  half  of  most  of  the  local  rates 
is  a  burden  borne  directly  by  owners ;  the  value  of  whose 
property  therefore  benefits  directly  from  any  further  obUga- 
tions  undertaken  by  the  State  which  would  reduce  burdens 
otherwise  incident  on  the  local  rates. 

Section  VI.— RURAL  RATING. 

Speaking  generally,  agriculturists  do  not  complain  of  the 
rating  system  as  much  as  ratepayers  in  urban  districts,  especi- 
ally where  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  complaints  from  residents  in 
country  towns  and  villages,  and  from  other  people  who  do  not 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  that  the 
burden  of  rates  on  them  is  increased  by  reason  of  the  relief 
conferred  on  farmers  under  the  Act.  It  is  stated  also  by  many 
that  no  real  benefits  were  conferred  on  the  farmers  by  the 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  except  in  the  case  where  the  farmers 
were  sitting  under  long  leases  and  were  not  compelled  to 
readjust  their  rents  to  the  new  conditions. 

In  so  far  as  rating  is  based  directly  on  the  rental  of  the 
equipped  farm,  a  portion  of  the  rate  is  incident  on  the  value 
represented  by  buildings  and  other  equipments.  la  accord- 
ance, therefore,  as  the  farm  is  highly  equipped  it  bears  a 
greater  burden  of  rates ;  under-developed  land  pays  pro- 
portionately less.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  im- 
provements such  as  a  new  steading  or  new  farm  servants' 
houses,  etc.,  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  farm  without  any 
increase  being  made  on  the  existing  rent,  in  which  case  the 
added  improvement  is  not  specially  rated. 

An  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  fair  rents  fixed  by 
the  Land  Court  are  generally  rents  for  the  land  only,  and 
the  rates  are  based  on  these  rents.  Accordingly  small  land- 
holders as  a  rule  do  not  pay  rates  on  their  buildings. 

We  consider,  however,  that  villagers,  farmers  and  others 
not  at  present  enjoying  the  exemption  from  rating  as  regards 
improvements  have  at  least  an  equitable  claim  to  similar 
treatment. 
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Further,  if  a  larger  amount  is  contributed  by  the  National 
Exchequer  towards  the  upkeep  of  local  services,  the  burden 
of  rates  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  diminished  to  that 
extent.  Some  land  at  present  unutiUsed  or  inadequately 
used  would  under  a  system  of  land  value  rating  appear  in 
the  land  valuation  at  a  higher  figure  than  at  present,  and 
to  that  extent  also  reUef  would  be  afforded  as  regards  present 
payers.  The  amoimt  of  rates  assessed  on  occupiers,  there- 
fore, would  not  be  increased ;  and  in  any  case  the  amount 
of  payment  by  them  would  not  be  increased,  as  the  landowners 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  land  value  rate. 

Section  VII.— RATING  REFORM  IN  RELATION  TO 
HOUSING  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  effect  of  the  present  system  of  rating  in  so  far  as  it 
falls  on  houses  is  to  discourage  the  erection  of  them  and  so 
to  make  housing  acconxmodation  scarcer  and  dearer  ;  further, 
in  so  far  as  the  present  rating  system  allows  valuable  building 
land  to  escape  contribution  to  the  rates  so  long  as  it  is  not 
used,  it  exercises  no  check  on  holding  up  land  for  speculation, 
and  so  it  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  the  site  itself. 

This  effect  of  the  present  rating  system  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  case  of  houses,  but  applies  as  well  to  the  use  of 
land  for  the  building  of  factories  and  for  other  industrial  pur- 
poses, and  so  tends  to  reduce  the  volume  of  employment  and  to 
check  an  increase  in  wages  resulting  from  an  increased  demand, 
so  that  the  method  of  rating  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
two  principal  aspects  of  the  housing  problem  : 

(1)  The  high  price  of  housing  accommodation  ;   and 

(2)  The  low  purchasing  power  of  a  large  mass  of  the 
population. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  reform  in  the  system  of  rating 
which  would  reduce  to  some  extent  the  burden  of  rates  on 
improvements  and  impose  a  charge  upon  the  value  of  land 
irrespective  of  its  use  would  facihtate  to  some  extent  at 
least  the  solution  oi  the  housing  problem  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  sites  and  the  amount  of  rate  burden  on  the  tenants. 
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and,  in  so  far  as  it  increased  the  volume  of  employment,  by 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population. 

Rating  reform  is  consequently  a  matter  of  importance 
in  helping  to  set  up  healthy  economic  conditions  under  which 
the  supply  of  housing  accommodation  and  opportunities  of 
employment  would  tend  to  adjust  themselves  more  closely  to 
the  needs  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

LOCAL  AND  [PARLIAMENTARY  ACTION  FOR  RATING 
REFORM  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Section  I.— ACTION  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  principal  practical  proposal  which  has  been  advanced 
for  reform  of  the  rating  system  is  to  make  the  value  of  the 
land  a  basis  of  rating. 

The  following  is  a  short  statement  of  some  of  the  steps 
taken  by  Scottish  Local  Authorities  in  this  direction. 

The  Glasgow  Corporation  have  been  associated  actively  with  pro- 
posals for  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Corporation  in  1890  drew  up  a  Report 
on  the  subject,  and  though  this  Report  was  not  adopted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion at  once,  it  was  accepted  in  June,  1895,  and  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
thereafter  communicated  with  the  different  Assessing  Authorities  in 
Scotland,  asking  them  to  co-operate  in  petitioning  Parhament  to 
legislate  on  the  lines  of  the  Report. 

The  following  was  the  Report  in  question : 

"  The  Sub-Committee,  having  considered  the  remit  to  them,  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  principle  of  making  land  values  a  basis 
of  taxation,  and  indicate  the  following  as  a  method  by  which  this 
principle  might  be  carried  out,  viz : 

"  That  each  proprietor,  when  making  a  statutory  return  to  the 
assessor  under  the  Lands  Valuation  Acts  should  in  addition  to  the 
details  at  present  required,  also  furnish  in  two  separate  columns,  the 
following  information : 

(1)  The  number  of  square  yards  of  which  he  is  proprietor,  and 

(2)  The  annual  value  of  such  ground  calculated  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  what  he  may  fix  as  the  price  thereof,  as  between 
a  willing  seller  and  a  willing  buyer.  In  the  event  of  the  assessor  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  value  as  so  stated,  he  shall  have  power  to  increase 
the  same,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  particular 
subject — the  proprietor  to  have  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  assessor's 
valuation. 
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"  After  the  valuation  roll  is  made  up,  the  proprietors  shall  then  be 
assessed  pro  rata  for  all  local  rates  and  taxes  payable  by  them  upon  the 
said  annual  value,  as  ascertained  and  entered  in  the  valuation  roll  in 
manner  before  indicated,  instead  of  upon  the  annual  rental  of  the 
property  as  at  present. 

"  Thereafter,  when  the  proprietor  comes  to  pay  the  feu  duty  or  ground 
annual  (if  any),  appUcable  to  the  ground,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct 
therefrom  the  same  proportion  of  the  local  rates  and  taxes  paid  by 
Mm  as  the  said  feu  duty  or  ground  annual  bears  to  the  total  assessable 
annual  value  as  entered  in  the  valuation  roll." 

In  the  following  year,  1896,  the  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion reported,  "  that  62  Scottish  Assessing  Authorities,  consisting  of 
7  Town  Councils,  8  Pohce  Burghs,  1  County  Council,  and  46  Parish 
Councils  had  intimated  their  approval  of  making  land  values  the  basis 
of  local  taxation  and  their  willingness  to  join  with  Glasgow  in  seeking 
the  necessary  powers  from  Parhament  to  give  effect  to  it."  It  was  then 
agreed  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  that  the  Council  should  petition 
Parhament  to  have  land  values  made  the  basis  of  the  taxation  of  the 
city. 

Subsequently,  in  1896,  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Local  Taxation,  a  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  was 
appointed  to  consider  questions  within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission's Inquiry.  When  this  Committee  submitted  their  Report  to 
the  Corporation,  the  following  resolution  relating  to  the  rating  of  site 
values  and  feu  duties  was  carried   by  the  Corporation  by  a  majority : 

"The  taxation  of  land  seems  to  the  Corporation  a  just  proposal, 
and  they  recommend  that  the  taxation  of  land  values  is  the  most 
equitable  method  of  removing  the  present  inequalities  of  local 
taxation." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  on  October  20th,  1898,  a 
Bill  for  the  rating  of  land  values  prepared  by  the  Parliamentary  Bills 
Committee  was  approved  by  a  majority.  The  Bill  proposed  that  a 
rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  should  be  levied  on  the  annual  value 
of  land,  calculated  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  selling  value  of  the 
land  apart  from  improvements,  and  that  this  should  be  apportioned 
equally  among  all  the  persons  interested  in  the  land,  according  to  the 
value  of  their  interests.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  well-known  "  Glas- 
gow Bill." 

In  April,  1902,  a  motion  was  carried  that  the  CounoU  convene  a 
special  meeting  of  Rating  Authorities,  which  was  held  in  London  in 
October,  1902,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  presiding.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  Municipal  Conference  Committee,  of  twenty-five  representatives, 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  future  policy.  A  Bill  appljdng  to 
Scotland,  and  one  applying  to  England,  were  prepared  and  promoted 
by  the  Conference  Committee.  Many  Bills  applying  to  either  country 
were  introduced  during  the  next  five  years. 
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On  Febraary  26th,  1906,  a  Municipal  deputation  representing  518 
Local  Authorities  in  Great  Britain  presented  to  the  Government  a 
petition  in  favour  of  rating  land  values. 

Section  II.— SCOTTISH  LAND  VALUES  TAXATION  BILLS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  Bills  introduced 
regarding  Scotland. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  MoCrae's  Land  Valuation  Bill  (Scotland),  1903. 

This  Bill  related  to  unoccupied  sites  in  Burghs  only,  and  did  not 
impose  a  special  rate  upon  site  values  generally.  Its  object  was  that 
where  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  proprietor  of  unbuilt-on  land  to  let  such 
land  for  building  purposes,  the  annual  value  on  which  the  rates  would 
be  levied  should  be  the  feu  duty  or  rent  which  might  be  obtained  from 
the  land  if  it  were  let  and  not  merely  its  value,  reftus  sic  stantibus,  as 
under  the  existing  law.  The  value  was  not,  however,  to  be  less  than 
the  rent  for  which  the  land  was  bona  fide  let  at  the  time,  and  power  was 
given  to  the  tenant  or  occupier  to  deduct  from  his  rent  the  occupier's 
rates  upon  the  value,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  rent.  The  additional 
burden  involved  by  the  proposal  was  therefore  thrown  upon  the  owner. 

Under  Mr.  Caldwell's  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill,  1904, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  "  Glasgow  BiU,"  it  was  proposed  to  give 
power  to  the  Town  Council  of  every  Burgh  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  annual 
value  calculated  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  selling  value  of  the  land  "  apart 
from  the  value  of  any  buildings  or  other  heritable  subjects,  on  or 
connected  with  such  piece  of  ground."  The  rate,  which  was  net 
to  exceed  two  shillings  in  the  £,  was  to  be  levied  on  owners  of  land, 
and  these  were  allowed  to  pass  on  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
rate  to  receivers  of  feu  duties  or  groimd  rent  by  making  the  necessary 
deductions  in  their  payments. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  BiU  was  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Ainsworth 
in  1905,  and  secured  a  Second  Reading  by  a  majority  of  twenty  votes. 

On  March  23rd,  1906,  the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill, 
re-introduced  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Sutherland,  received  a  Second  Reading  by 
a  majority  of  258. 

Section  III.— THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill,  1906,  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Ure  (now  Lord  Strathclyde).  This  Committee  took  evidence 
and  reported  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill— (Report 
No.  379,  1906.) 
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"  The  main  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,"  they 
say,  "  underlies  proposals  to  tax  land  values,  is  the  setting  up  of  a 
standard  of  rating  whereby  the  ratepayer's  contribution  to  the  rates 
is  determined  by  the  yearly  value  of  the  land  which  he  owns  or  occupies, 
apart  from  the  buildings  and  improvements  upon  it,  the  object  beiag 
to  measure  the  ratepayers'  contributions,  not  by  the  value  of  improve- 
ments on  the  land  to  any  extent,  but  solely  by  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land  itself.  The  justification  given  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  standard 
is  that  land  owes  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  its  value  to  the 
presence,  enterprise  and  expenditure  of  the  surrounding  community. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  select  a  standard  of  rating  which  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  burden  upon  industry.  Hence  the  proposal  to 
exclude  from  the  standard  the  value  of  buildings  and  erections  of  all 
kinds,  and  fixed  machinery.  To  include  these  in  the  standard  tends 
to  discourage  industry  and  enterprise.  To  exclude  them  has  the 
opposite  effect.  If,  then,  the  value  of  bare  land,  apart  from  improve- 
ments, be  chosen  as  the  measure  by  which  to  fix  contributions  to  local 
expenditure,  the  ratepayer  will,  it  is  alleged,  be  merely  restoring  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  Local  Authority  part  of  that  which  he  has  derived 
from  it.  Of  this  principle,  and  of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  rests,  your 
Committee  approve. 

"...  The  most  valuable  economic  advantages  of  this  reform  follow 
from  the  change  of  the  basis  of  rating.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  nature  of  these  advantages,  which  may  be  thus  summarised  : 

"  First :  Houses  and  other  improvements  would  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  rating.  This  would  encourage  building  and  facilitate 
industria-l  developments. 

"  Secondly :  As  regards  the  large  towns,  it  would  enable  land  in  the 
outskirts  to  become  ripe  for  building  sooner  than  at  present,  and  would 
thus  tend  very  materially  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem. 
It  would  also  have  a  similar  effect  in  regard  to  housing  in  rural  districts. 

"...  Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  con- 
clusions at  which  they  have  arrived.  They  consider  that  the  new 
standard  of  rating,  based  upon  the  yearly  value  of  land,  apart  from 
the  buildings  and  other  improvements  upon  it,  is  sound,  and  would 
prove  advantageous  ;  that  to  set  it  up  by  estimating  the  value  of  land 
apart  from  buildings  is  practicable ;  that  in  making  the  valuation, 
regard  must  be  had  to  all  restrictions  validly  imposed  on  the  land,  and 
to  recent  expenditure  in  preparing  it  for  use  ;  that  exemptions  such  as 
are  proposed  in  Clause  6  of  the  Bill  are  proper,  but  that  to  these  exemp- 
tions ought  to  be  added  railways,  canals,  docks,  piers  and  harbours; 
that  so  far  as  both  occupiers  and  owners  are  concerned,  the  new  standard 
of  rating  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  standard,  and  that 
within  the  category  of  owners  ought  to  be  included  owners  of  feu 
duties  whensoever  created." 
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Section  IV.— THE  LAND  VALUES   (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill 
further  recommended  that  this  particular  Bill  should  not  be  further 
proceeded  with  but  "  that  a  measure  be  introduced  making  provision 
for  a  valuation  being  made  of  land  in  the  burghs  and  counties  of 
Scotland,  apart  from  the  buildings  and  erections  upon  it,  and  that  no 
assessment  be  determined  upon  until  the  amount  of  that  valuation  is 
known  and  considered." 

Following  that  recommendation,  the  Government  introduced  a  Land 
Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  dealing  with  valuation  and  not  with  rating,  and 
passed  it  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1907  and 
again  in  1908,  but  it  failed  to  become  law.  In  1909  the  Government 
introduced  the  Finance  Bill  now  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  which 
provided  an  Increment  Value  Duty,  Undeveloped  Land  Duty,  etc.,  and 
inaugurated  a  valuation  designed  primarily  for  these,  which  is  not  yet 
completed  and  would  probably  require  a  number  of  modifications  before 
it  could  be  treated  as  a  basis  for  either  rating  or  taxing  land  values. 
The  Government  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  was  reintroduced  as  a 
private  member's  Bill,  with  amendments  bringing  it  up  to  date  in  1911, 
1912,  1913  and  again  in  1914  by  Mr.  J.  Dundas  White,  M.P.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  designed  to  harmonise  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Finance  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  progress  has  already  been  maxie  in 
Scotland  in  exempting  improvements  from  rating.  Under  the  com- 
bined provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Act, 
1854,  and  Section  6  (2)  of  the  Crofters  Holdmgs  (Scotland)  Act,  1886, 
the  improvements  of  the  Scottish  crofters  have  been  treated  for  more 
than  thirty  years  as  exempt  from  rating.  The  Lands  Valuation  (Scot- 
land) Amendment  Act,  1895,  in  bringing  within  the  scope  of  rating 
certain  "  erections  or  structural  improvements  "  not  hitherto  included, 
exempted  among  others  those  which  were  for  "  agricultural  purposes  " 
and  this  has  now  been  applied  to  land  holders  under  the  Small  Land- 
holders (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  by  Section  31  (6)  of  that  measure.  Under 
the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1902,  certain  classes 
of  machinery  are  rate-free. 

The  scope  of  the  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  1914,  is  somewhat 
wider  than  that  of  the  Government's  Bills  of  1907  and  1908,  though 
like  them  it  is  essentially  a  measure  for  valuation  leaving  questions  of 
rating  to  be  dealt  with  later  on. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

METHOD  OF  VALUATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  UNDER 
THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— THE  VALUATION  ROLL, 

Under  tlie  Valuation  Act  of  1 854  a  Valuation  Roll  is  made  up  annually 
for  every  County  and  Burgh,  and  a  separate  Valuation  Roll  for  railways 
and  canals. 

The  Valuation  Roll  is  made  up  by  an  assessor  appointed  by  the  County 
Councils  in  counties  or  by  the  Magistrates  in  Burghs  ;  and  the  Railways 
and  Canals  Valuation  Roll  is  made  up  by  the  Assessor  of  Railways 
and  Canals,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  assessor  has  power  to  call  upon  any  proprietor,  tenant,  or  occu- 
pier within  the  county  or  burgh  for  which  such  assessor  is  appointed, 
for  a  written  statement  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value,  and  other  par- 
ticulars required  by  the  Act,  under  a  penalty.  It  has  been  held  that 
he  can  only  call  for  the  particulars  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Valuation  Roll.  The  assessor  is  required  to  transmit  to  each  person 
included  in  his  Valuation  Roll  a  copy  of  the  entry  affecting  such  person, 
except  where  he  merely  repeats  an  entry  which  occurred  in  the  previous 
year's  Roll. 

The  person  has  the  right  to  appeal  against  the  entry,  viz. : 

(1)  In  Counties  to  the  County  Valuation  Committee  appointed 
from  among  the  members  of  the  County  Council,  and 

(2)  In  Burghs  to  the  Magistrates  or  Burgh  Valuation  Com- 
mittee appointed  from  among  the  Town  Council. 

There  is  a  further  appeal  by  stated  case,  open  to  both  parties,  to 
the  Valuation  Appeal  Court,  comprising  three  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Peopekty  Entered  in  the  Valtjation  Roll. 

The  Roll  is  to  contain  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  all  the  lands  and 
heritages  in  each  County  and  Burgh.  According  to  the  Act,  lands 
and  heritages  shall  extend  to  and  include  all  (a)  lands  and  houses ; 
{b)  shootings  and  deer  forests,  fishings ;  (c)  woods,  copse  and  under- 
wood from  which  revenue  is  actually  derived ;    (d)  ferries  ;    (e)  piers. 
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harbours,  quays,  wharfs,  docks  ;  (/)  canals  and  railways  ;  (g)  mines, 
minerals,  quarries,  coalworks,  waterworks,  limeworks,  brickworks, 
ironworks,  gasworks,  factories,  and  all  buildings  and  pertinents  thereof, 
and  all  machinery  fixed  or  attached  to  any  lands  or  heritages. 

The  definition  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  general  terms  "  lands 
and  heritages,"  and  it  has  been  decided  that  various  descriptions  of 
heritable  property  fall  to  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  though  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  above  enumeration,  e.g.,  gas  and  water 
pipes,  and  tramways. 

Persons  Enteebd  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 

The  question  of  title  is  immaterial.  The  person  entered  as  owner 
is  the  person  in  actual  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profit  of  lands  and 
heritages,  while  a  person  is  entered  as  occupier  if  he  is  in  actual  occupa- 
tion of  lands  and  heritages,  irrespective  of  the  tenure  on  which  he  holds. 

Section   II.— HOW  ANNUAL   VALUE   IS   ESTIMATED, 

I. —Subjects  Let  by  Ownek. 

This  is  laid  down  in  Section  6  of  the  Valuation  Act  quoted  above 
{see  Chapter  XXXVII.,  Section  II.) 

Thus  where  there  is  a  bona  fde  lease  of  ordinary  endurance,  the 
assessor  takes  the  stipulated  rent  as  the  annual  value.  If,  however, 
the  tenant  has  made  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  the  assessor 
may  take  these  into  account. 

Ammal  Value. — It  should  be  noted  that  while  in  England,  "  annual 
value  "  under  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  96,  is  the  net  rent  to  be  expected 
under  a  yearly  tenancy  after  deducting  repairs,  insurance,  etc.,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  "  annual  value "  under  the  Valuation 
Act  is  the  gross  rent  appearing  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 

After  the  Valuation  Roll  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  Rating  Authori- 
ties, deductions  are  made  for  repairs,  insurance,  etc.,  in  order  to  fix 
ihe  rateable  value  for  levying  Parish  E,ate3.  County  and  Burgh  Rates, 
however,  are  levied  on  gross  rent,  or  the  value  as  appearing  in  the 
Valuation  Roll. 

Annual  Value  where  there  is  a  consideration  other  than  the  Rent. — In 
order  to  ascertain  the  annual  value,  the  whole  returns  payable  to 
the  landlord  under  the  lease  must  be  taken  into  account,  such  as 
undertakings  by  the  tenant  to  improve  the  property  let  for  the  pro- 
prietor's benefit  or  to  pay  interest  on  improvement  expenditure  laid 
oat  by  the  proprietor  himself,  payments  to  the  proprietor  for  insurance, 
etc. 

The  annual  value  of  these  is  added  to  the  stipulated  rent.  Thus, 
where  a  landlord  agrees  to  spend  a  certain  sum  on  improving  a  farm, 
and  the  tenant  is  taken  bound  to  pay  interest  thereon  annually,  the 
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interest  is  simply  added  to  the  rent.  Where  a  lump  sum  ia  paid  as 
a  grassum,  the  ride  is  to  divide  it  by  the  number  of  years  the  lease  is 
to  run,  and  add  the  quotient  to  each  year's  rent. 

II. — Sttbjeots  Occtjpied  by  Ownbb. 

So  long  as  the  assessor  can  take  the  stipulated  rent  as  the  annual 
value,  it  is  simple  ;  but  where  property  is  in  the  owners'  own  occupa- 
tion, where  it  is  not  hona  fide  let,  as  in  oases  where  owner  and  tenant 
are  relations,  or  where  the  lease  is  for  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
then  he  is  compelled  to  fall  back  on  rules  for  estimating  the  annual 
value,  which  are  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

Various  modes  of  ascertaining  Bent. — (1)  The  Comparison  Method. — 
When  the  property  is  a  house,  warehouse,  or  agricultural  land,  the 
usual  method  is  to  compare  it  with  similar  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood actually  let.  Thus  the  market  rent  of  a  warehouse  may  be  put 
at  so  much  per  square  foot  of  floorage. 

(2)  The  "  Contractor's  Principle." — Another  method,  used  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  mills,  factories,  works,  etc.,  is  to  take  a  certain  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  construction,  say  7J  per  cent.  This  is  on  the  principle  that 
the  manufacturer  must  expect  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  erection 
equal  to  a  percentage  on  his  outlay. 

(3)  The  Profits  Principle. — In  this  case  the  gross  receipts  for  the 
preceding  year  are  taken,  and  after  deducting  the  working  expenses, 
tenants'  allowances,  etc.,  the  rent  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  may 
be  estimated. 

These  methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  recognised  by  the 
judges ;  but  the  same  rule  has  not  invariably  been  applied  in  ascer- 
taining the  probable  rent  of  a  particular  description  of  property. 

Country  Houses.  These  are  valued  on  the  "  Comparative  Method," 
i.e.,  at  the  rent  which  they  would  bring  if  put  up  for  letting.  As  a  rule, 
the  cost  of  construction  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  this  rent,  and,  as 
compared  with  a  valuation  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  cost,  the 
valuation  appears  very  low. 

Railways  and  Canals. — The  valuation  of  these  is  entrusted  to  a 
special  assessor,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  ascertains  the  gross 
revenue  for  the  preceding  year,  and,  after  making  deductions  for 
working  expenses,  tenants'  allowances,  etc.,  arrives  at  the  net  revenue, 
which  represents  the  annual  value  of  the  railway  for  the  purposes  of 
assessment.  The  total  value  is  allocated  at  an  equal  rate  per  mile  to 
the  various  parishes,  burghs  and  counties  through  which  the  line 
passes,  according  to  the  lineal  measurement  in  each. 

Waterworks,  Docks,  Harbours,  etc.,  are  also  valued  on  the  "  Profits 
Principle." 

Whether  Potential  Value  is  to  be  taken  into  Accottnt. 
It  is  the  existing  value  which  is  always  taken.     According  to  the 
interpretation  by  the  Courts  of  the  Valuation  Act,   so  long  as  a 
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proprietor  makes  a  beneficial  use  of  his  property,  the  assessor  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  it  might  be  turned  to  other  and  more  lucrative 
purposes ;  but  the  case  appears  to  be  different  where  no  beneficial 
use  is  made. 

Some  authorities  contend  that  vacant  urban  sites  can  in  fact,  under 
the  existing  law,  be  entered  at  a  value  which  has  been  ofiered  for 
them  though  the  sites,  in  fact,  continue  unutilised. 

Unfeued  land  near  a  large  town  is  not  entered  at  its  value  as 
building  land,  but  a  plot  of  ground,  say,  in  the  heart  of  a  large 
city  having  no  other  recognised  character,  kept  vacant  for  an 
enhanced  price,  should  be  valued  as  building  land  instead  of  at 
its  agricultural  value.  The  practice  is  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  in  any  reported  case.  Where  a  house  is  standing  empty, 
the  property  is  entered  at  full  lettable  value.  The  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  one  case  the  property  is  of  recognised 
and  definite  character  and  value,  in  the  other  it  is  merely  specu- 
lative.— Armour  on  Rating. 

Section  III.— VALUATION  OF  DEER  FORESTS. 

By  the  interpretation  clause  of  the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Act, 
1854  (17  and  18  Vict.  c.  91),  the  expression  "lands  and  heritages" 
shall  "  extend  to  and  include  "  all  .  .  .  shootings  and  deer  forest 
when  actually  let ;  and  by  the  Sporting  Lands  Rating  (Scotland)  Act, 
1886  (49  Vict.  c.  15,  section  4),  the  words  "  where  such  shootings  or 
deer  forests  are  actually  let  "  are  expunged  from  the  1854  Act,  so  that 
shootings  and  deer  forests  are  "  lands  and  heritages,"  and  as  such  are 
subject  to  being  inserted  in  the  Valuation  RoU,  whether  let  or  not. 

If  a  deer  forest  is  let  to  a  tenant  for  a  lump  sum  including  the  use  of 
servants,  etc.,  the  Lands  Valuation  Assessor,  in  order  to  fix  the  valua- 
tion to  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  and  upon  which  the  local  rates 
are  levied,  allows  deductions  for  the  wages  of  ghillies  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  within  the  forest,  and  the  fencing  of  the  same.  If,  in 
addition,  the  grazings  in  a  deer  forest  are  separately  let  to  a  tenant, 
the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  is  also  entered  in  the  roll  as  the  annual 
value  of  the  grazings.  Under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  the  grazings 
are  assessed  for  local  purposes  (so  far  as  occupier's  rates  are  concerned) 
upon  three-eighths  of  the  annual  value  as  appearing  in  the  Valuation 
Roll. 

Note. — The  procedure  adopted  in  the  entering  of  the  annual  value 
in  the  Valuation  Roll  of  shootings  and  deer  forests  is  usually  as  follows  : 

Where  the  subjects  are  let. — The  proprietor  makes  a  return  to  the 
assessor  showing  the  gross  rent  received  from  his  tenant,  and  he  also 
gives  a,  list  of  the  deductions  claimed  by  him  from  the  gross  rent. 
These  are  usually  (1)  hire  for  furniture,  (2)  hire  of  horses,  (3)  wages  of 
indoor  servants,  (that  is  the  stag  required  to  run  the  house,  and  is,  of 
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course,  exclusive  of  ladies'  maids  and  valets  and  such  servants  as  are 
personal  to  the  tenant  and  brought  by  him),  (4)  outdoor  servants,  such 
as  game-keepers,  beaters  and  gardeners.  The  proprietor,  of  course,  is 
only  entitled  to  make  the  deductions  provided  he  pays  the  wages  and 
provided  the  services  rendered  are  wholly  incidental  to  the  let  as  a 
sporting  subject.  For  example,  if  the  beaters  are  also  employed  far 
cleaning  ditches  or  doing  other  work  such  as  repairs  to  fences,  then  a 
proportion  of  their  wages  will  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction. 

In  practice  the  assessor  examines  the  estate  books  and  adjusts  the 
figure. 

There  is  no  statutory  provision  dealing  with  deductions  from  the 
gross  rent.  In  practice  it  is  a  matter  for  the  assessor's  disoretipn, 
keeping  in  view  that  the  deductions  relate  strictly  to  the  sporting  aspect 
of  the  let. 

The  net  rent  (after  these  deductions)  is  entered  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  the  assessable  rental  for  Parish  Rates 
is  arrived  at  by  making  a  further  percentage  deduction,  varying  in 
different  parishes. 

These  deductions  in  respect  of  wages,  etc.,  generally  amount  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  rent  obtained,  and  the  result  is  that  the  entry  in 
the  Valuation  Boll  is  in  this  case  practically  the  net  rental,  while  in 
the  case  of  houses,  etc.,  the  gross  rental  is  entered. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  that  the  shooting  tenants  themselves  pay 
the  gamekeepers  and  servants  in  addition  tO'  the  rent,  and  yet  the 
deduction  of  these  wages  is  allowed. 

Where  a  deer  forest  and  mansion-house  were  let  for  one  year  without 
a  written  lease  (the  tenant  having  the  use  of  the  proprietor's  establish- 
ment, etc.)  the  annual  value  was  taken  at  the  sum  paid  by  the  tenant 
under  deduction  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  to  the  proprietor  as 
for  the  whole  year  and  not  for  the  shooting  season.  (Lord  Middleton 
V.  Assessor  of  Boss-shire,  1882,  10,  B.  28.)  The  rule  in  this  case  is 
now  followed. 

Compared  with  other  kinds  of  property  deductions  allowed  for 
shootings,  etc.,  are  out  of  all  proportion. 

Where  the  subjects  are  in  the  owner's  own  oocv/pancy. — In  this  case,  the 
assessor  arrives  at  a  figure  of  so  much  for  each  brace  of  grouse  or  each 
stag  killed,  which  figure  varies  in  different  districts. 

Section  IV.— LOCAL  RATES  LEVIED  ON  BASIS  OF 

VALUATION  ROLL. 

I.  Pamsh  Bates. 

The  principal  rates  raised  by  Parish  Councils  are  the  Bates  for 
Poor  Behef  and  School  Board  purposes.  There  are  other  minor 
rates  raised  by  the  Parish  Council  on  the  same  basis^  such  as  Lunacy, 
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Registration  of  Births,  etc.  (except  in  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs), 
Burial  Grounds,  Valuation,  Pubhc  Libraries  (in  Landward  Parishes), 
etc. 

By  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845,  the  Poor  Rate  is  levied  on  net  rental. 
The  same  apphes  to  the  School  Rate. 

Accordingly  the  rental  appearing  in  the  Valuation  Roll  is  subject  to 
certain  deductions  before  the  rate  is  levied. 

The  proper  deduction  to  be  made  is  a  matter  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Parish  Council,  and  varies  in  different  parishes.  In  some 
parishes  there  is  a  uniform  deduction  for  all  classes  of  property,  say 
20  per  cent. 

In  other  parishes,  properties  may  be  classified  into  dwelling-houses, 
shops,  factories,  etc.,  and  a  different  rate  of  deduction  allowed  for  each 
class. 

Apart  from  this  classification,  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896, 
relieves  agricultural  subjects  (so  far  as  occupier's  rates  are  concerned) 
to  the  extent  of  five-eighths  of  parish  rates.  (Under  agricultural 
subjects  are  included  the  buildings). 

The  rates  are  levied  so  that  one-half  of  the  total  sum  required  is 
paid  by  owners,  and  the  other  haK  by  occupiers.  The  rate  is  leviable 
on  owners,  whether  the  property  is  occupied  or  not,  and  thus  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  place  a  higher  rate  per  £  on  occupiers  than 
on  owners  in  order  that  the  total  sum  raised  from  each  class  may  be 
the  same. 

In  the  case  of  deer  forests  and  shootings,  the  rent  entered  in  the 
Valuation  RoU  is  arrived  at  after  substantial  deductions  (see  previous 
section)  In  addition  there  are  the  further  deductions  varying  in 
different  parishes,  allowed  in  respect  of  repairs,  etc.  before  the  Parish 
Rate  is  levied. 

Heritors'  Assessments. 

There  is  also  parochial  taxation  for  church  purposes,  viz.,  the  rate 
levied  upon  heritors  in  the  parish  to  provide  money  for  erecting, 
improving,  and  enlarging  parish  churches  or  manses. 

The  heritors  are  assessed  for  these  ecclesiastical  purposes,  in  some 
cases  according  to  the  real  rent  of  their  property  as  appearing  in  the 
Valuation  RoU,  but  in  other  cases  according  to  a  Valuation  made 
in  the  seventeenth  century  (the  old  valued  rent). 

When  the  old  valued  rent  was  taken,  the  burden  fell,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  large  landowners.  Now,  in  the  cases  where  the  Valuation 
RoU  rent  is  taken,  the  rate  faUs  also  upon  smaU  feuars,  and  not  merely 
on  the  value  of  their  land,  but  on  the  increased  value  when  buUdings 
are  placed  upon  it.  This  rate  has,  therefore,  been  much  resented 
by  smaU  feuars.  There  are  special  causes  for  its  unpopularity,  viz., 
(1)  the  rate  may  only  come  once  in  a  generation,  and  feuars  may  taka 
their  land  without  being  aware  of  their  Uability ;   (2)  the  old  parochial 
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boundaries  are  often  quite  unsuited  to  present  day  distribution  of 
population,  and  as  towns  extend  a  person  may  be  called  on  to  con- 
tribute to  a  ohuroh  a  great  distance  away ;  and  (3)  heritors  who  are 
Bissenters  object  to  contribute  to  another  church. 

In  1900  an  Act  (The  Ecclesiastical  Assessments  Act)  was  passed, 
whereby,  in  order  to  relieve  the  small  feuar,  a  £60  deduction  might  be 
made  from  the  rent  before  liability  commenced.  This  provision,  how. 
ever,  is  not  compulsory. 

This  rate  also  is  costly  to  collect.  In  one  recent  case,  where  the  cost 
of  repair  of  a  manse  was  £522,  the  drawing  up  of  the  valuation  roll  and 
eost  of  collection  brought  the  total  assessment  up  to  £1,250. 

Teind*. — Although  not  strictly  speaiing  a  rate,  teinds  as  a  burden 
upon  land  are  a  cause  of  difiSculty.  They  have  no  relation  to  the 
present  value  of  the  land,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  liability.  The  teind  may  be  payable  from  a  large  area  of 
land  which  has  been  subdivided  and  the  allocation  among  the  different 
owners  is  often  very  costly.  If  not  allocated,  each  owner  can  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  whole. 

II.  BuBGH  Raijss. 

In  Burghs  a  large  number  of  different  assessments  are  levied  amount- 
ing, in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  to  twenty-two  different  assessments. 

The  chief  Burgh  Rate  is  the  Burgh  General  Assessment  imposed  for 
general  purposes,including  cost  of  Police,  and  levied  wholly  on  occupiers. 
It  is  regulated  by  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  1892,  and  the  rate  is  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  4s  in  the  £,  where  a  water  supply  is  introduced  under 
its  provisions,  and  to  2s.  in  other  cases. 

In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Greenock  the 
imposition  of  the  PoUce  Rate  is  regulated  by  local  Acts. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  total  rates  ia  Burghs  are  levied  on  occu- 
piers, and  the  remaining  one-fourth  on  owners. 

Certain  subjects,  such  as  railways,  canals,  gas  and  water  pipes,  land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  market  gardens  and  nurseries,  are 
rated  on  one-fourth  of  the  rent  or  annual  value  appearing  in  the 
Valuation  RoU. 

In  Glasgow  on  rentals  under  £10  only  one-half  of  the  Police  Rate  is 
payable,  but  there  is  no  such  differentiation  under  the  Burgh  PoUee 
Act.  As  about  half  the  occupiers  in  Glasgow  live  in  houses  of  rentals 
of  less  than  £10,  the  effect  of  this  differential  rating  is  considerable. 

III.  CoTOiTTY  Rates. 

Prior  to  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  all  County  burdens 
except  the  Road  Rate,  Valuation  Assessment,  and  Diseases  of  Animals 
Assessment  (which  were  levied  equally  on  owners  and  ocoupieis)  were 
placed  upon  owners. 
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All  the  rates  which  previously  had  been  levied  wholly  upon  owners 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  on  the  general  principle 
of  stereotyping  the  owners'  burdens  at  the  time  and  dividing  any 
subsequent  increase  equally  between  owners  and  occupiers.  This 
method  was  applied  to  the  following  rates  :  Police,  County  General, 
Registration  of  Voters,  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Sheriff  Court  House 
Assessments — the  average  rate  for  the  preceding  ten  years  being  fixed 
as  the  stereotyped  rate. 

Any  new  rates  imposed  since  1889  are  levied  equally  on  owners  and 
occupiers.  The  1889  Act  introduced  a  general  purposes  rate  levied 
equally,  which  bears  many  minor  charges  introduced  by  subsequent 
legislation. 

County  Rates  are  levied  on  the  gross  rental. 

Note. — The  system  of  valuation  and  assessment  in  Scotland  is 
treated  with  considerable  detail  in  the  final  Report  (Scotland)  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd.  1067  of  Session 
1902).  See  also  Memorandum  and  Examination  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker,  Assessor  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd. 
7316  of  1914). 

Section  v.— IMPERIAL  TAX  LEVIED  ON  BASIS  OF  GROSS 
RENTAL  AS  PER  VALUATION  ROLL. 

Inhabited  House  Duty. — This  duty  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
old  Window  Tax.  It  is  a  graduated  tax  varying  from  2d.  per  £  on 
a  rental  of  £20  to  9d.  per  £  on  rentals  of  £60  and  upwards. 

The  liability  for  this  tax  is  determined  by  a  number  of  statutes  as 
interpreted  by  a  series  of  Court  decisions,  and  the  question  of  liability  is 
often  a  difficult  one.  The  tax  is  levied  on  "  inhabited  houses,"  but 
the  Acts  contain  no  proper  definition  of  "house"  or  "inhabited." 
Consequently  the  liability  for  the  tax  depends  upon  technical  points 
elaborated  by  the  Courts.  In  the  case  of  modern  buildings,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  what  is  a  "  house."  Buildings  used  for  business  are 
exempt,  but  at  one  time  if  a  caretaker  lived  on  the  premises  this  made 
it  inhabited.  Later,  exemption  was  given  even  if  there  was  a  care- 
taker livii^  on  the  premises,  but  the  Courts  decided  that  this  exemp- 
tion did  not  apply  if  the  caretaker's  family  lived  with  him.  A  recent 
Act  extended  the  exemption  to  cover  the  caretaker's  family.  The 
person  must,  however,  be  actually  employed  as  a  caretaker.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  a  large  bank  where  one  of  the  flats  is  occupied  by  a  manager 
or  cashier,  and  has  internal  communication  with  the  business  part  of 
the  building,  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  whole  building. 

At  St.  Enoch  Station,  Glasgow,  the  northmost  wing  of  the  buildinga 
is  used  for  offices,  etc.,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  flat,  which  contains 
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hotel  bedrooms.  There  was  a  hft  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  top 
of  this  wing,  and  as  this  gave  internal  communication,  the  tax  was 
payable  in  respect  of  the  whole  building.  Various  grievances,  such  as 
the  following,  are  reported  : 

It  is  the  case  of  the  assessment  upon  a  large  hall  used  for  letting  and 
purveying. «  Alongside  the  hall  there  are  two  houses  occupied  by  two 
of  the  employees,  and  there  is  a  passage  between  these  houses  and  the 
hall.  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  is  imposing  Inhabited  House  Duty  on  a 
rental  of  £600,  the  amount  of  tax  being  £22  lOs.  If  the  passage  were 
closed  up  there  would  clearly  be  no  tax,  but  as  it  is  the  case  is  very 
doubtful.  The  building  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  but  efforts 
were  not  made  previously  to  impose  the  tax. 

These  instances  give  some  indication  of  the  anomalies  connected 
with  this  tax. 
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PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Farms  other  than  Smallholdings. 

(1)  Protection  against  arbitrary  eviction  and  arbitrary 
renting  by  the  landowner  should  be  given  to  all  farmers. 
Failing  agreement  as  to  terms  of  renewal  at  the  end  of  his 
lease,  the  farmer  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Land 
Court,  who  should  have  power  to  determine  the  period  of  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  and  the  rent ;  subject  always  to  the 
performance  by  the  farmers  of  their  duties  towards  the  land, 
and  to  the  power  to  take  the  land  for  small  holdings  or  for 
purposes  of  greater  utihty,  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
farmer  in  such  a  case  on  the  basis  of  the  improved  fertility 
and  improved  equipment  of  the  land  (see  Section  3),  and  for 
disturbance. 

The  conditions  of  tenure  required  to  be  observed  by  the 
farmer  in  his  duty  to  the  land  should  be  genefally  on  the 
lines  of  those  required  of  small  landholders  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  of  1911  and  1886. 

In  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  has  more  than  one  farm  in 
his  occupation,  this  is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  renewal ;  and,  as  regards  "  led " 
farms,  the  procedure  should  be  on  the  basis  that  the  present 
tenant  was  not  an  ofEerer  for  a  renewal. 

In  no  case  should  the  principle  of  tacit  relocation  be  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  procedure,  to  extend  the  original  leases 
indefinitely,  the  date  of  termination  of  the  lease  being  the 
date  of  termination  originally  stipulated  for  or,  if  the  lease  has 
been  continued,  year  by  year  by  tacit  relocation,  such  sub- 
sequent date,  being  the  end  of  one  such  year,  as  failing 
agreement,  may  be  determined  by  the  Court. 

(2)  Before  a  farm  can  be  let  as  a  "  led  "  farm,  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  obtained.  Before 
giving  such  sanction  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  there  was  no  reasonable  demand  for 
the  occupation  of  the  farm  aa  a  separate  holding. 
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(3)  The  schedules  of  compensation  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings'  Act  should  be  abolished  and  compensation  based  on  : 

(a)  Continuous  good  farming  and  cultivation  which 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

(b)  Improved  equipment :  the  tenant  having  power 
to  make  any  beneficial  improvements  without  previously 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  landlord,  and  being  entitled 
to  compensation  in  respect  of  them,  the  compensation 
being  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  an 
incoming  tenant.  In  the  case  of  improvements  of  a 
substantial  value  failing  agreement  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Land  Court  should  be 
obtained  before  they  are  made. 

(4)  The  restrictions  imposed  in  connection  with  the  Ground 
Game  Act  should  be  removed,  and  the  tenant  farmer  entitled 
to  kill  and  take  ground  game  by  himself  and  by  any  person 
authorised  by  him. 

(5)  As  regards  sheep  farms,  the  same  provisions  should 
apply  (compensation  in  respect  of  the  improvement  of  hill 
pasture  being  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  its  improved 
value  to  an  incoming  tenant) ;  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  that  normal  breeding  stocks,  as  far  as  practicable, 
are  not  removed  from  hill  grazings. 

(6)  Where  in  a  lease  of  a  farm  an  heir  of  entail  in  possession 
binds  himself  and  his  heirs  and  representatives  to  take  over 
from  the  tenant  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  the  sheep 
stock  on  the  farm  and  dies  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tion, the  obUgation  should,  to  the  extent  of  the  normal  and 
regular  sheep  stock  on  the  farm,  devolve  and  be  binding  upon 
the  heir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  estate  at  the  time  when 
it  becomes  prestable,  as  well  as  upon  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  lessor,  but  the  heir  of  entail  should  be  bound  to 
relieve  the  other  heirs  and  representatives. 

Smallholdings. 

The  policy  of  creating  small  holdings  should  be  extended 
rapidly  and  once  an  appUcant  is  accepted  as  suitable  by  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture  he  should  be  provided  with  a  holding 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Where,  for  any  reason,  it  appears  probable  that  a  holding 
in  the  locahty  where  the  applicant  wishes  one  will  not  be 
available  for  a  considerable  time  he  should  be  told  so  ;  and 
arrangements  made  if  possible  to  offer  him  a  holding  elsewhere. 

As  Regards  Applicants. 

While  a  preference  as  regards  providing  holdings  should  be 
given  to  applicants  with  sufficient  capital,  the  fact  that  an 
applicant  otherwise  suitable  has  not  this  capital  should  not 
of  itself  be  a  bar  against  such  appUcant  being  accepted  as 
suitable.  We  regard  it  as  essential  that  access  to  small  hold- 
ings for  the  poor  man  of  character  and  of  energy  should  be 
made  available.  To  ensure  this  and  also  to  provide  that  the 
adequate  capital  for  trading,  etc.,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  small  holdings,  should  be  available,  for  the 
purposes  of  existing  smallholders  as  well  as  for  establishing 
new  holdings,  we  consider  it  essential  that  improved  credit 
facihties  should  be  provided. 

The  two  obvious  ways  to  do  this  are  : 

(1)  That,  if  necessary,  the  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  permanent  equipment  of 
new  small  holdings  should  be  increased,  so  that  advances 
for  permanent  equipment  might  be  made  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons  than  is  possible  at  present. 

We  consider,  also  that  having  regard  to  the  purpose 
for  which  such  advances  are  made  they  might  very  well, 
so  far  as  they  are  repayable,  be  advanced  from  a  special 
fund  created  by  the  issue  of  a  Land  Stock  instead  of  being 
provided  out  of  revenue. 

(2)  We  are  convinced,  also,  that  a  matter  of  great 
importance  is  the  provision  of  organised  financial  facilities 
for  smallholders. 

Infinitely  more  can  yet  be  achieved  through  the  development 
of  credit  societies  or  land  banks.  In  the  matter  of  financial 
facilities  for  smallholders,  Scotland  is  far  behind  other 
countries.    We  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  fijst  steps 
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should  be  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  the  esdsting  Scottish 
banks  would  make  advances  on  the  joint  and  several  guarantees 
of  the  members  of  co-operative  units.  A  special  advantage 
of  this  is  that  these  banks  at  present  have  very  extensive 
organisations  with  branches  in  every  district  and  could  readijy 
carry  out  the  work  through  their  country  branches. 

Accordingly,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture as  speedily  as  possible  to  organise  credit  societies  in  the 
various  localities  and  get  them  working. 

Co-operative  facilities  also  in  buying  and  selling  ofier 
advantages  especially  where  there  are  numbers  of  small 
holdings  located  in  colonies.  In  localities  where  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  units  promises  success,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  take  steps  to  assist  their  organisation. 
II. — Compensation. 

In  creating  new  holdings  and  in  extending  existing  holdings 
under  the  Small  Landholders'  Act,  the  principles  on  which 
compensation  should  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  are  : 

(a)  Where  the  normal  letting  value  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes  is  not  diminished  by  the 
compulsory  creation  of  new  small  holdings,  no  compen- 
sation should  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  in  respect  of  their 
creation.  The  legal  claims  of  the  sitting  agricultural  or 
pastoral  tenant  for  disturbance,  etc.,  should  be  com- 
pensated for. 

(b)  No  compensation  should  in  any  case  be  paid  for 
loss  of  sporting  value  through  the  constitution  of  such 
holdings. 

(c)  No  compensation  should  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  new 
tenure  or  for  loss  of  control  over  the  land  or  over  tenants  or 
loss  of  "  social  value  "  of  an  e?,tate  through  the  creation  of 
small  holdings. 

[d)  The  compensation  to  be  paid,  failing  agreement, 
should  be  determined  by  the  Land  Court  in  all  cases.The 
provisions  of  Section  7  (11)  of  the  Act  of  1911,  allowing 
an  appHcation  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  arbiter  to  determine  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation should  be  repealed. 
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III. — Procedure  in  Creation  of  New  Holdings. 

(a)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  should  have  power  to  require 
landowners  to  fill  in  a  short  form  sent  to  them  with  particulars 
showing  when  leases  of  farms  expire  and  whether  the  sitting 
tenant  is  an  applicant  for  a  renewal.  The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture should  also  ascertain  from  the  tenant  whether  he  was  an 
apphcant  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease. 

(6)  When  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  small  holdings  in  a  locality,  and  they  are 
unable  to  secure  that  landowners  by  arrangement  will  make 
the  necessary  land  available,  they  should  at  once  prepare  a 
prehminary  scheme  for  new  small  holdings  in  such  locahty  in 
respect  of  farms  where  the  leases  are  expiring,  and  where  the 
sitting  tenant  is  not  applying  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease, 
or  where  he  has  a  number  of  farms,  or  as  regards  "  led  "  farms. 
The  Board  should  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  their  approval 
of  this  provisional  scheme  one  year  or  so  before  the  expiration 
of  the  leases.  (In  the  ordinary  case  there  is  a  year's  notice 
by  tenant  or  by  proprietor  of  the  termination  of  a  lease).  On 
reasonable  cause  shown,  the  Land  Court  would  grant  such 
apphcation  limiting  its  operation  to  a  period  of  six  months 
(e.g.,  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  year  of  the  lease).  Within 
such  time  the  proprietor  should  not  be  allowed  to  let  the  farm, 
otherwise  than  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Land  Court. 

Within  such  time  also  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
complete  their  scheme  for  small  holdings  by  the  necessary 
negotiation  with  appUcants,  and,  faihng  agreement  with  the 
proprietor  to  accept  the  new  tenants  as  small  landholders, 
should  be  enabled  to  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  have  a  com- 
pulsory order  made. 

IV. — Minor  Provisions. 

(a)  All  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be 
made  available  for  the  work  where  necessary  of  making  and 
extending  small  holdings.  The  present  provisions  imposing 
so  much  work  on  the  Commissioner  for  small  holdings  should 
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be  abolished  as  should  also  the  requirement  that  negotiations 
with  the  proprietor  for  the  creation  of  holdings  must  have 
broken  down  before  further  action  can  be  taken. 

(&)  Section  26  (2)  of  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  should 
be  altered  to  allow  any  small  landholder  or  statutory  small 
tenant  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  an  enlargement  of  his  holding 
to  be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part  from  land  belonging  to  another 
landlord. 

(c)  Power  should  be  given  to  a  statutory  small  tenant  to 
apply  to  the  Board  for  an  enlargement  of  his  holding  in  the 
same  way  that  a  smallholder  may  apply  under  Section  16, 
of  the  Act  of  1911. 

{d)  Section  7  (16)  of  the  Act  of  1911,  should  be  altered  to 
provide  that  this  exemption  shall  extend  only  to  the  date  of 
termination  originally  stipulated  in  the  lease. 

(e)  In  an  order  constituting  new  small  holdings,  the  Land 
Court  should  have  power,  on  the  application  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  make  an  order  providing  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  small  holdings  on  conditions  determined  by  the  Court, 
where  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  landowner  for  the  supply  of  water. 

(/)  The  provisions  of  Section  26  (3)  (g)  of  the  Act  of  1911, 
should  be  modified  to  allow  of  an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  for  small  holdings  land  being  or 
forming  part  of  an  extensive  policy  or  park,  or  home  farm  of 
any  estate  where  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  land  so 
attached  was  in  fact  in  excess  of  what  reasonably  or  normally 
might  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the 
amenities  of  the  estate,  and  where  it  was  difficult  otherwise 
for  land  to  be  foxmd  for  small  holdings. 

(g)  Power  should  be  given  to  have  an  existing  yearly  tenant 
or  a  qualified  leaseholder  admitted  to  registration  as  a  new 
holder,  in  respect  of  land  within  a  parliamentary,  police  or 
municipal  burgh,  under  circumstances  of  general  reasonable- 
ness similar  to  those  described  under  (/). 
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Farm  Servants. 

A  first  essential  is  to  open  to  farm  servants  a  ladder  of  pro- 
gression, leading  to  the  occupation  of  small  holdings  and 
onward  to  larger  farms. 

This  necessitates  a  more  active  small  holdings  policy  with 
credit  facilities  for  men  of  character  and  energy,  but  insufficient 
capital :  and  this  latter  point  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  recom- 
mendations as  regards  smallholders. 

This  is  the  larger  remedy  and  by  providing  an  alternative 
career  it  will  necessitate  improved  conditions  for  farm  servants 
on  the  farms  in  order  that  employers  may  continue  to  get 
and  to  retain  good  servants. 

Minor  improvements  which  should  be  secured  to  the  farm 
servants  at  once  are  : 

(I)  Holidays. 

That  it  should  be  an  implied  condition  in  the  contract  of 
hiring  of  a  farm  servant  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  half 
holiday  every  week,  except  during  seed  time  and  harvest, 
and  subject  to  all  necessary  and  reasonable  provision  for 
attending  to  animals  ;  seed  time  and  harvest  should  include 
the  proper  working  of  root  and  hay  crops  as  well  as  grain 
crops.  It  should  be  open  to  farmers  and  farm  servants 
to  substitute  whole  days  where  that  was  mutually  convenient. 
In  any  case,  the  aggregate  should  not  be  less  than  eighteen 
whole  days. 

(II)  Housing. 

Active  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  provision 
of  sufficient  suitable  cottages  for  the  reasonable  accommodation 
of  the  farm  servants.    {See  also  Housing,  Sections  8  and  9.) 

Rural  Education. 

The  increased  development  of  rural  schools  prC/Viding  instruc- 
tion for  sons  of  farmers  and  others  desiring  to  follow  a  career 
on  the  land  should  be  provided.  More  extensive  schemes  of 
local  lectures,  practical  demonstrations  and  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  inforiaation  ahould  be  elaborated. 
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Also  increased  provision  for  special  work  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  stock  and  land  on  the  lines  at  present 
being  followed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners,  should  be  made. 

The  Islands. 


Provision  should  be  made  to  secure  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  farms  in  the  Hebrides  among  the  small  landholders,  and 
the  landless. 

Access  to  Land  in  Rural  Areas. 


Provision  should  be  made  against  the  arbitrary  refusal  of 
a  proprietor  to  grant  sites  for  churches,  residential  or  industrial 
purposes  (including  reasonable  access  to  water  rights),  and 
power  should  be  given  the  Land  Court  to  make  the  site  available 
and  to  fix  a  feu  duty  if  the  withholding  is  found  to  be  unrea- 
sonable. 

The  proceduje  to  be  followed  should  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
Small  Landholders  Act,  namely,  in  the  first  instance  failing 
agreement  between  the  parties  an  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  agreement  by  administrative  effort  (on  the 
lines  of  the  action  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
the  creation  of  small  holdings).  Faihng  this  there  should  be 
an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  who  should  have  power  to  make 
a  compulsory  order. 

Afforestation. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  on  lease  for  afforestation  at  a  fair  rent  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Land  Court  faihng  agreement  between  the 
landowner  and  the  Board. 

In  any  such  arrangement  it  would  be  essential  that  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  have  absolute  power  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  it  thought  fit,  including  the  power  to  sublet  to  Co'- 
operative  Associations  or  Utility  Societies. 
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Housing. 

Compulsory     Survey,-    Resulting     Action    and    Town 

Planning. 

(1)  A  compulsory  survey  should  be  made  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  towns  beginning  with  the  areas  where  the  death 
rates  and  sickness  rates  are  highest.  This  survey  should 
show  in  considerable  detail  the  density  of  the  population,  the 
conditions  of  the  housing,  the  names  of  the  owners,  etc., 

(2)  Further,  on  the  completion  of  the  survey,  fully  or  in 
parts,  the  local  authority  should  be  required  to  prepare  its 
scheme  for  dealing  under  the  Housing  Acts  with  the  defects 
disclosed  with  the  object  of  raising  the  housing  in  its  area  to 
a  minimum  of  adequacy  and  of  sanitation,  and  to  submit 
this  scheme  to  the  central  housing  department  within  a 
specified  period,  and  to  carry  it  out  with  such  alterations  as 
the  Central  Housing  Authority  may  require. 

(3)  The  contributions  made  by  the  Government  in  respect 
of  housing,  etc.,  should  be  made  conditional  on  these  duties 
and  the  remedies  being  adequately  carried  out. 

(4)  The  main  particulars  of  the  results  of  the  survey  might 
be  published  for  the  information  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  from  time  to  time,  as  each  part  of  the  survey  is 
completed,  with  a  view  to  arousing  a  keener  local  appreciation 
of  housing  deficiencies. 

(5)  This  compulsory  survey,  less  detailed  than  in  the  case 
of  the  towDB,  but  showing  clearly  existing  shortcomings  both 
as  regards  the  condition  of  houses  and  the  unsatisfied  demand 
should  be  required  to  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  in  respect 
of  all  rural  areas. 

(6)  Further,  in  order  to  protect  the  amenities  of  towns, 
urban  local  authorities  should  be  required  within  a  specified 
period  to  prepare  a  preliminary  planning  scheme  for  their 
entire  area.  This  scheme  should  include  only  the  broader 
lines  of  development,  as  the  detail  should  be  filled  in  later  on 
when  a  complete  town  planning  scheme  was  adopted.  But 
among  other  features  secured  in  the  preliminary  scheme  should 
be,  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  houses  per  acre,  and  the 
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rules  or  by-laws  governing  the  construction  of  roads  and 
buildings,  framed  so  as  to  secure  an  open  system  of  building. 
In  framing  the  scheme,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  what 
is  the  best  way  in  which  the  town  should  develop  and  the  best 
manner  in  which  to  utilise  its  space.  The  care  and  control 
of  its  amenities  is  peculiarly  a  matter  for  the  locality. 

(7)  Local  authorities  should  be  required  to  make  a  complete 
town  planning  scheme  for  their  area  and  should  make  and 
enforce  equitably  re-planning  schemes  in  respect  of  areas 
which,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  existing  buildings  or  to  the 
unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  streets  would  not  otherwise 
permit  rebuilding  with  due  regard  to  modern  standards  as  to 
air  space,  access  to  light  and  size  of  buildings :  the  object 
being  to  secure  that  the  area  when  rebuilt  shall  be  reasonably 
open  to  Ught  and  air,  that  the  houses  also  shall  be  satisfactory 
and  further  that,  so  far  as  is  reasonable  and  practicable,  the 
rebuilding  shall  be  carried  out  with  sufficient  regard  to  the 
general  town  planning  scheme  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 

Provision  of  Housing  Accommodation. 

(8)  While  the  obligation  to  secure  that  the  people  in  a 
locality  are  adequately  housed  rests  on  the  local  authority 
and  the  State,  the  local  authority  in  special  circumstances 
should  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  of  special  interests 
in  carrying  out  what  should  be  made  a  statutory  duty  on  the 
local  authority,  namely  to  secure  that  the  people  in  its  area 
are  housed  in  adequate  dwelhngs. 

Examples  of  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  local 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  require  this  special  assist- 
ance have  been  explained  on  pp.  414  and  415.  and  are  further 
instanced  in  what  is  said  below  regarding  the  housing  of  farm 
servants.  In  all  cases  however,  the  duty  of  securing  that  the 
locaUty  is  supphed  with  adequate  dwelhngs  should  be  made 
obligatory  on  the  local  authority  and  the  State  should 
secure  that  the  duty  is  carried  out  by  making  the  block  grants 
conditional  on  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

(9)  Farm  servants'  houses  are  generally  located  on  the 
farms  and  where  the  farms  are  large  and  isolated  and  this 
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system  of  housing  is  considered  essential  in  the  meantime,  it 
is  diificult  to  ask  the  State  or  local  authority  to  rebuild  cottages 
on  these  sites.  In  villages  or  at  rural  centres  where  there 
was  a  poasible  demand  for  the  services  of  the  persons  hving 
in  the  cottages  by  several  farmers  or  employers  there  is 
at  least  as  strong  a  case  for  the  State  or  the  local  authority  to 
undertake  the  work  as  there  is  in  urban  districts. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  local  authority  under- 
taking these  obhgations  are  so  many  that  the  State  should 
undertake  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  than  is  done  at  present. 

Further,  though  there  are  advantages  in  having  the  farm 
servants'  cottages  no  longer  so  closely  associated  with  individual 
farms,  so  much  of  the  present  housing  of  farm  servants  is 
done  on  the  farms  that  there  are  obvious  practical  difficulties 
in  radically  altering  the  system  at  once,  and  as  regards  certain 
farms  it  is  difficult  under  present  conditions  to  house  the 
servants  otherwise  than  on  the  farms. 

While  the  State  and  local  authority  should  perform  their 
obhgations  of  providing  houses  where  the  average  demand 
warranted  it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  hold  that  they  should 
equip  individual  farms  and  accordingly  the  landowner  should 
be  compelled  to  provide  the  cottages  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment of  certain  farms  and,  faihng  his  doing  so,  the  local 
authority  should  erect  the  necessary  cottages  and  recover 
the  cost  from  him.  If  the  landowner  considered  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  authority  unreasonable  in  respect  of  what 
they  asked  him  to  do  in  such  cases  he  should  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Central  Housing  Authority. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  ultimate  responsibihty  for 
securing  that  suitable  houses  for  farm  servants  are  provided 
in  the  locahty  rests  on  the  local  authority  The  Central 
Housing  Authority  should  see  that  the  necessary  housing 
was  in  fact  provided  and  have  power  to  withhold  the  block 
grants  for  housing  if  the  necessary  work  was  not  done. 

(10)  The  further  development  of  pubhc  utihty  societies 
should  be  encouraged,  and  they  should  be  enabled  to  borrow 
from  the  State  some  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  needed 
for  erecting  working-class  dwellings  (subject  to  submission 
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to  public  audit,  limitation  of  dividends  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
other  requirements  in  the  public  interest).  An  extra  per- 
centage should  be  charged  where  the  proportion  of  the  loan 
to  the  total  value  exceeded  two-thirds  in  order  to  provide  a 
contingency  fund  for  any  losses. 

The  local  authorities  by  subscribing  some  portion  of  the 
capital,  or  by  feuing  or  leasing  land  to  these  societies,  could 
render  them  very  notable  assistance.  The  necessary  power 
to  do  this  should  be  given. 

Othee  Provisions. 

(11)  The  powers  given  by  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Act  to  local  authorities  to  compel  owners  to  provide  habitable 
houses  should  be  strictly  enforced.  In  addition  the  names 
of  owners  of  slum  property,  etc.,  should  be  available  for 
pubhcation. 

Closing  orders  should  be  strictly  enforced  after  the  owner 
has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  remedying  the  defects. 
The  power  to  close  a  house  for  repeated  overcrowding  should 
also  be  fully  used. 

(12)  Any  person  lawfully  within  a  dwelling  house  who 
sufiers  damage  through  its  defective  condition  should  have  a 
right  of  action  against  the  owner  of  the  house. 

(13)  Local  Authorities  should  have  power  to  register  and 
inspect  "  f armed-out "  houses  and  to  make  regulations 
afiecting  them. 

(14)  All  the  appeals  arising  from  Closing  Orders,  etc.,  should 
be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  not  to  the 
Courts. 

(15)  Improvements  should  be  made  in  the  supplies  of 
water  available  in  houses  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
as  at  present  the  supply  of  water  for  houses  is  frequently 
inadequate.  New  areas  of  available  water  supply  should  be 
mapped  out  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to 
the  most  being  made  of  the  suppUes  available  and  of  pre- 
venting undue  encroachment  on  the  part  of  one  authority  on 
supplies  which  might  be  absolutely  essential  for  another 
authority. ' 
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(16)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  larger  plots  of  ground 
for  gardens,  and  in  this  connection  the  further  development  of 
transit  and  access  to  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
are  of  primary  importance. 

(17)  In  apphcations  under  the  compulsory  procedure  as 
regards  acquisition  of  land  (by  bodies  or  persons  other  than 
the  local  authority  of  the  area  concerned)  or  under  the 
tenure  procedure  as  regards  renewals  of  leases,  the  enforcement 
of  restrictions  in  feu  charters,  etc.,  the  local  authority  of  the 
area  concerned  should  have  a  locus  standi,  so  as  to  protect 
in  any  necessary  maimer,  the  interests  of  the  community  and 
the  amenities. 

Building  By-Laws. 

(18)  Concurrent  with  the  extension  of  town  planning  is  the 
question  of  providing  more  freedom  in  the  building  by-laws. 
These  are  framed  for  the  existing  conditions.  In  regard  to 
the  altered  housing  conditions  which  town  planning  contem- 
plates, more  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  by-laws  for  different 
areas  and  different  housing  conditions  is  desirable,  keeping 
in  view  the  class  of  housing  concerned  and  the  desirability  of 
economising  in  cost  of  structure,  formation  of  side  streets,  etc. 
"We  consider  that  a  committee  of  experts  should  make  further 
examination  of  this  matter. 

It  is  of  essential  importance,  however,  that  roads  which 
are  likely  to  develop  into  leading  thoroughfares  should  be 
capable  in  future  of  being  widened  and  that  this  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

Transit. 

(19)  A  local  authority  should  have  power  to  construct 
tramways  or  to  provide  other  transit  facihties  {e.g.,  motor- 
buses)  within  its  own  area  and  by  agreement  with  neighbouring 
local  authorities  within  the  area  of  such  other  local  authorities 
with  the  consent  of  a  Government  Department  without 
requiring  to  obtain  sanction  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  or 
Provisional  Order :  but  where  it  is  intended  to  construct  a 
tramway  line,  notice  of  the  intention  should  be  pubUshed  a 
sufficient  time  before  action  is  taken  in  order  to  allow  any 
interested  parties  to  lodge  objections. 

2P 
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Urban  Tenure. 

(1)  A  simple  and  inexpensive  process  should  be  provided  for 
the  variation  or  annulment  (on  equitable  considerations)  of 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  restrictions  in  feu  charters,  and 
also  for  the  enforcement  of  conditions  which  are  for  the 
reasonable  preservation  of  the  amenity  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community  which  the  superior  though  inserting  in  the 
feu  charter  with  reference  to  his  building  plan  subsequently 
unreasonably  and  arbitrarily  varies  or  waives  in  particular 
cases  to  the  detriment  of  other  feuars.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  authority  dealing  with  such  cases,  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  to  declare  void  or  to  vary 
equitably  any  conditions  in  the  feu  charter  that  are  unreason- 
able, and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  reasonable  con- 
ditions where  in  fact  the  violation  of  these  constitutes  personal 
injustice  or  conduces  to  the  pubUc  disadvantages. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  all  cases  affecting  restrictions  the 
local  authority  should  have  a  locus  standi. 

(2)  As  regards  tenants  of  residential  or  business  premises  or 
corporate,  charitable  or  rehgious  bodies  holding  on  leases, 
where  they  have  erected  the  premises  themselves  or  the  premises 
have  been  erected  by  predecessors,  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
owner  has  not  contributed  any  substantial  value,  power  should 
be  given  for  the  conversion  on  equitable  considerations  of 
the  leases  into  feus  and  faihng  agreement  between  the 
parties  the  terms  should  be  determined  by  compulsory  order. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  occupying  tenancies  power  should  be 
given  to  a  business  tenant  to  apply  to  an  impartial  authority 
for  a  renewal  of  his  lease  on  equitable  considerations  where, 
by  refusal  to  renew  the  lease,  or  by  requiring  a  rent  in  excess 
of  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  property,  the  tenant  is  being 
deprived  of  elements  of  value  due  to  the  goodwill  or  improve- 
ments which  he  has  created. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  rehef ,  the  occupier  would  be  required 
to  perform  fully  all  the  duties  of  a  good  occupier.  The  tenant 
should  be  secured  in  comepnsation  for  improvements  where 
these  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  premises  to  an  in-coming 
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tenant  and  also  compensation  for  loss  of  goodwill  if  he  has  of 
necessity  to  leave  the  premises  when  he  himself  desires  to 
remain. 

He  should  not  be  secured  in  this  fixity  of  tenure  where  the 
owner  desired,  on  reasonable  cause  shown  to  the  tribunal, 
to  resume  possession  of  the  premises  for  his  own  purposes  or 
for  purposes  of  greater  utiUty  or  in  the  case  where  the  tenant 
had  failed  to  behave  as  a  good  tenant  or  to  fulfil  statutory  or 
contractual  obligations  resting  upon  him,  or  where  the  premises 
are  needed  for  some  pubhc  purpose.  Where  the  tenant 
cannot  be  given  a  renewal  of  his  lease  he  should  be  entitled 
to  compensation  in  respect  of  goodwill,  etc. 

(4)  In  all  these  cases  the  procedure  should  be  that,  failing 
agreement  in  the  first  instance  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  faihng  the  conclusion  of  agreement  secondly  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  administrative  section  of  the  public  department, 
an  appeal  for  final  determination  should  lie  to  the  judicial 
section.  This  judical  authority  should  also  have  power  to 
award  expenses. 


Acquisition  by  Public  and  Semi-Public  Bodies. 

(1)  Except  in  cases  where  the  scheme  concerned  is  of  very 
considerable  magnitude  or  novelty  there  should  be  no  need  to 
go  to  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  of 
compulsory  acquisition. 

(2)  For  strictly  local  improvements  within  its  own  area 
such  as  the  widening  and  making  of  streets,  the  provision  of 
parks,  open  spaces,  schools,  pubhc  buildings,  sites  for  dwelhng 
houses,  etc.,  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  put 
into  operation  the  compulsory  provisions  by  a  resolution  of 
the  council,  a  right  of  appeal  by  any  owner  afiected  being 
allowed  under  the  provisions  outlined  below. 

(3)  As  regards  works  of  a  more  important  nature  promoted 
by  a  local  authority  and  as  regards  all  works  promoted  by  a 
semi-public  body  the  sanction  of  the  Government  Department 
concerned  should  be  obtained,  and  only  where  it  appeared 
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that  the  scheme  was  so  large  or  so  novel  in  character  as  to 
require  procedure  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

(4)  Where  property  is  acquired  under  compulsory  provisions 
by  public  and  semi-public  authorities  the  price  payable 
should  be  the  price  at  which  a  willing  seller  would  part  with 
the  property  to  an  ordinary  private  person  who  was  a  willing 
buyer.  No  additional  allowance  should  be  made  in  respect 
of  the  compulsory  acquisition.  Failing  agreement  between 
the  parties  concerned,  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  compensation 
and  the  allocation  of  costs  should  be  determined  by  an  impartial 
authority. 

(5)  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  procedure  suggested 
for  such  cases.  When  the  local  authority  or  semi-public 
body  applied  for  compulsory  powers  in  respect  of  the  lands  in 
question,  they  should  serve  a  notice  of  their  application  on  the 
district  valuer  and  on  all  persons  interested  in  the  lands  they 
desired  to  acquire.  It  should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
valuer  when  the  compulsory  powers  were  obtained  to  assess 
the  market  value  of  the  property  in  question  as  at  the  time 
of  the  apphcation,  and  faiUng  agreement  between  the  parties 
as  to  the  price  and  failing  the  conclusion  of  agreement  by  the 
intervention  of  an  impartial  administrative  authority  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  judical  section.  This  judical 
section  should  have  power  to  award  costs  equitably  in  any 
proportion  as  between  the  two  parties,  to  limit  the  number 
of  witnesses,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  preventing  unnecessary  costs. 

(6)  No  compensation  should  be  paid  for  injurious  affection 
of  other  lands,  nor  should  allowance  be  made  for  betterment. 
Compensation  should  be  paid  for  damage  due  to  severance  and 
disturbance.  In  addition,  when  part  only  of  a  claimant's 
property  is  required  and  can  be  taken  without  any  reasonable 
case  arising  for  the  claimants  to  require  the  promoters  to  take 
the  whole,  the  promoters  should  not  necessarily  be  required 
to  take  the  whole.  Compensation  paid  in  respect  of  angling, 
etc.,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  should  be  required  (so 
far  as  was  reasonable)  to  be  applied  by  the  complainant  in 
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making  good  the  damage  in  respect  of  which  it  was  paid  {e.g., 
altering  hedges,  drains,  the  shape  of  fields,  etc).  Full  com- 
pensation, also,  should  be  paid  to  lessees,  etc.,  in  respect 
of  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  being  disturbed  in  their 
possession  of  the  lands  taken. 

(7)  Local  authorities  should  be  authorised  to  acquire  land 
by  private  treaty  or  by  compulsory  acquisition  in  advance  of 
their  immediate  needs  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  statutory  powers,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  land  so  acquired  without  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Authority. 

(8)  In  all  cases  where  the  local  authority  desired  to  raise 
loans  for  schemes  of  acquiring  land,  etc.,  whether  by  com- 
pulsory provision  or  otherwise  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  other  Government  Department  for  the 
borrowing  should  be  required  to  be  obtained  except  in  so 
far  as  this  sanction  is  rendered  unnecessary  under  the  provisions 
of  a  local  or  other  Act  of  ParUament. 

This  last  provision  imposes  a  check  against  rash  action ; 
and  it  appears  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
that  some  such  check  should  be  imposed  in  order  that  the 
ratepayers  of  the  future  should  not  be  saddled  with  the  burden 
of  paying  for  any  undue  expenditure  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  in  earlier  years. 

Way-leaves,  Servitudes,  etc. 

A  similar  procedure  should  be  available  as  regards  way- 
leaves,  servitudes,  etc.,  namely,  that  failing  agreement  with 
the  landowner,  there  should  be  power  to  apply  to  the  adminis- 
trative section  of  the  Government  Department  with  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  such  section  to  the  judicial 
section. 

Access  to  Land  in  Urban  Areas. 


Where  it  is  represented  to  the  local  authority  in  urban  areas 
that,  owing  to  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  landowners  in  the 
area,  religious  or  philanthropic  bodies,  companies  or  individuals 
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desiring  to  obtain  land  for  churches,  institutes,  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes  or  for  housing,  etc.  cannot  get  the 
desired  access,  the  local  authority  on  being  satisfied  that  the 
landowner's  refusal  is  unreasonable  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  locality  should  be  empowered  to  forward  the  apphcation 
as  before  to  the  appropriate  central  authority  with  a  view 
to  having  the  land  made  available  compulsorily  under  the 
order  of  the  judicial  section  and  at  a  price  fixed  by  it  in 
particular,  on  proof  of  the  following  matters  : 

(i.)  That  the  application  for  the  access  to  the  land  was 
bona  fide  for  the  purposes  mentioned  and  also  that  the 
appHcant  was  reasonable  in  desiring  to  obtain  the  par- 
ticular site. 

(ii.)  That  the  refusal  to  give  the  desired  access  was 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  in  the  sense  that  alternative 
sites  were  not  available  and  also  that  the  land  was  not 
wanted  for  some  other  reasonable  purpose,  for  extension 
of  premises,  etc.  The  owner's  refusal  to  give  access  to 
his  land  should  not  be  held  to  be  unreasonable  if  he  showed 
that  the  land  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  some  other 
normal  productive  purpose,  or  for  some  different  use 
having  regard  to  town  planning  and  the  preservation  of 
amenities.  The  demand  of  a  prohibitive  price  or  the 
insistence  upon  prohibitive  conditions  should,  however, 
be  treated  as  equivalent  to  a  refusal. 

(iii.)  That  the  land  desired  by  the  applicant  was  agricul- 
tiiral  land  or  land  very  little  developed. 

(iv.)  That  the  applicant  had  shown  that  he  was  reason- 
ably fit  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  he  proposed  and  the 
time  within  which  he  should  do  so  should  be  specified.  It 
would  be  quite  unfair  to  give  him  compulsory  powers  if 
he  were  not  to  erect  the  specified  buildings  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

(v.)  That  the  proposal  iavolved  no  infringement  of 
amenities. 
The  landowner,  if  he  considered  he  was  treated  unfairly  by 
the  local  authority,  could  always  raise  his  objection  again 
before  the  judicial  body. 
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Feuing  Conditions  in  Mineral  Areas. 

As  regards  feus  given  in  areas  liable  to  subsidence  owing  to 
the  extraction  of  minerals,  power  should  be  given  to  award 
feuars  compensation  in  respect  of  loss  resulting  from  the 
lowering  of  the  surface  taking  into  account  the  fact  in  any 
case,  that  in  view  of  the  risk,  the  superior  exacted  a  propor- 
tionately lower  feu  duty.  The  presence  in  the  feu  charter 
of  a  clause  exempting  the  superior  from  all  hability  resulting 
from  subsidence  and  requiring  the  feuar  also  to  rebuild  should 
not  debar  the  judicial  section  from  exercising  these  powers. 
The  necessary  power  to  secure  this  should  be  provided  by 
statute  as  also  the  declaration  that,  in  future,  such  clauses 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

Minerals. 


The  Government  Department  should  have  power  by  order, 
to  grant  permission  to  prospect  for  minerals,  stone,  etc.,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  compel  the  grant  of  mining  leases :  the  terms 
being  determined,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  judicial  section. 
Where  renewal  of  a  mining  lease  was  desired  provisions 
similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  section  on  Urban  Tenure  (3) 
and  (4)  above,  should  be  available,     (see  p.  536.) 

Cost  of  Land. 

A  primary  factor  making  for  the  congested  development 
of  towns  in  tenements  is  the  ring  of  high  priced  land  surround- 
ing the  town.  The  restriction  of  landowners'  powers  to  hold 
this  land  out  of  use  is  necessary,  and  this  purpose  will  be 
materially  assisted  by  our  proposals  for  the  extension  of 
town  planning  and  the  rating  of  site  value.  Under  town 
planning  schemes,  the  number  of  houses  per  acre  can  be 
limited,  which  in  itself  imposes  hmits  on  the  extent  of  property 
which  can  be  built  on  the  land,  and,  therefore,  on  the  price 
which  can  be  exacted  for  it.  The  rating  of  site  values  by 
imposing  a  burden  on  the  owner  of  such  land  makes  it  less 
easy  for  him  to  withhold  it  for  monopoly  prices. 
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Legal  Charges. 

The  simplification  of  titles  and  shortening  of  title-deeds 
and  the  provision  of  a  scheme  of  registration  of  title  in  order 
to  reduce  expenses  should  be  secured.  Within  town  planning 
areas  model  sets  of  conditions  and  restrictions  applicable  to 
particular  sections  of  the  area  might  be  published  and 
registered ;  and  these  could  be  incorporated  in  individual 
titles  merely  by  reference  to  the  model  restrictions  so  registered. 


Rating. 

The  valuation  of  the  sites  as  distinct  from  the  improvements 
should  be  shown  in  the  valuation  roll  and  should  be  accessible 
to  any  ratepayer ;  and  a  rate  should  be  levied  on  the  site 
values. 

Entails  and  Primogeniture. 


Although  we  have  not  dealt  with  reforms  in  the  law  of 
conveyancing  generally,  there  are  two  subjects,  viz. :  the 
law  of  entail  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  are  generally 
recognised  as  causing  great  hardship  and  injustice  in  many 
cases.  The  fact  that  an  estate  is  entailed  is  not  only  a  cause 
of  compUcation  and  difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  land,  but  often 
results  in  the  burdening  of  the  estate  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  heir  in  possession  to  maintain  adequate 
equipment,  and  hence  land  and  buildings  are  allowed  to 
deteriorate. 

Again  when  a  person  dies  intestate  leaving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  estate  in  heritage  it  is  often  considered  a  great 
hardship  that  his  heritable  estate  should  go  to  his  heir-at-law 
while  the  rest  of  his  next-of-kin  get  no  share  of  it.  There 
seems  no  justification  for  the  distinction  between  the  succession 
to  heritable  estate  and  to  moveable  estate. 

We  recommend  that  it  should  be  illegal  in  future  to  create 
an  entail  and  that  existing  entails  should  be  brought  to  an 
end  upon  such  terms  as  would  secure  equitable  provision  being 
made  to  compensate  the  nearest  heirs  for  any  loss  of  expectant 
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succession,  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  existing  statutes 
and  also  in  the  Entails  (Scotland)  Bill  presented  by  the  former 
Lord  Advocate  (Lord  Strathclyde.) 

We  also  recommend  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  should 
be  aboHshed  and  that  the  rules  of  succession  appUcable  to 
moveable  estate  should  also  apply  to  heritage.  This  would 
involve  that  heritage  would  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  right 
of  the  children,  widow  and  widower  to  a  share  of  the  estate 
{legitim,  jus  rdid,ae  and  jus  rdicti.)  as  in  the  case  of  moveable 
estate,  instead  of  being  subject  to  terce  and  courtesy. 

Casualties  and  Duplications 

Effect  should  be  given  to  the  Feudal  Casualties  (Scotland) 
Bill  presented  by  the  former  Lord  Advocate  (Lord  Strathclyde) 
(see  p.  311.) 
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Inor«ased  Production  and,  231- 

236. 
Labour  and,  68. 
Land  Owners,  68. 
Lazy-bed  Method,  62. 
"  Led  "  Farms,  31. 
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CbIiTivation  of  the  Son. — con*. 
National  Interest,  15,  43,  64,  129; 

231. 
Need  of  Increased  Product,  231- 

236. 
Eeolamation,  17,  21-26. 
Betrogression  in,  15,  19. 
Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural 

Depression,  52. 
Security  of  Tenure  and,  48,  130, 

230. 
Small  Holdings  and,  64. 
Tenants,  238. 
Under-doTelopment,  128,  229. 

CUMUIiAHVH    FBETILITy,    46,     123, 

128. 
(See  aUo  Security  of  Tenure). 


Damage  by  Deer : 

(See  Game). 
Dairy  Fabming,  61,  62. 
Dbbb  Fobbsts,  159-161,  168-169. 

Deterioration  of,  27. 

Extent  of,  171-175. 

Grazing,  175. 

Grimble's  Book,  Mr.,  178,  185. 

Increase  of  Deer  and  Decline  in 
Population,  184. 

Maxwell,  Sir  J.  Stirling,  186. 

Small  Holdings  and,  181-184. 
Dbnmaek,  17,  230,  247,  268. 
Depopulation,  3. 
Depkession  op  Aoeiculturb,  52. 
Dbtbeioeation     of     Land     and 
Bquipmbht,  15. 

Bracken,  26-30. 

Deer  and,  173. 

"Led "Farms,  34. 
Development  Commission  : 

Afforestation  and,  258-259. 

Improvement,  275,  276. 
Disease,  365. 

Distribution    op    the    Popula- 
tion, 279-281.  , 
Disturbance,  Compensation  for, 

130. 
Dowbll's      List      of      Scottish 
Sporting  Estates  fob  Salb, 
178. 


"  Dundee  Advbhtisbb,"  194. 
Drainaob  of  Land,  15-26. 

Done  by  Tenants,  23-25. 

Drainage  Acta,  22. 

Greater    Interest   taken    in    the 
past,  21. 

Land  unproductive  through  want 
of,  17-21. 

Landowner's  difficulties,  23. 

Of  first  importance,  17. 

Boyal  Commission,  24. 

Eeoord  not  kept  by  tenants,  26. 

Sir  John  MacDonell  on,  23. 

Security  of  tenure  and,  26. 

Times  article  on,  25. 


Earnings : 

(See  Wages). 
Education,  Agbioultueal  : 

Agricultural   Colleges,   259,   269, 
271-274. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and,  259, 
275. 

Continuation  Classes,  271. 

Development    Commission    and, 
259,  275,  276. 

Demonstration  Crofts,  274. 

Elementary,  268-269. 

Farmers  and,  269. 

Increased  Cultivation  and,  269. 

Becommend,ation,  529. 

Eesearoh,  2^,  270. 

School  Gardens,  273. 

Technical,  269. 

Winter  Schools,  270. 
Emigration  : 

Access  to  land  and,  11,  13,  54. 

Class  of  emigrants,  4,  11,  214. 

Figures  of,  10,  11. 

Housing  and,  14. 

Monopoly  power  and,  157. 

Eecent  increase  in,  10. 

Small  holdings  and,  95,  113. 

Some  causes  of,  12, 157. 
Engagements     (Farm     Servants), 

191-193. 
Edinbuegh  : 

Density  of  Population,  280,  366. 

Percentage     of     Population     in 
County  of,  280. 
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"  EsTATHS    Masazinb,"  186,  253. 

Expenses  op  Teansfhr  of  Land, 
344,  542. 

Entail,  46-49,  291. 
Becommendation,  542. 


Farm  Institutes,  272. 
Faem  Servants  : 

Casual,  191. 

Cattlemen,  190. 

ChUdren  of,  191,  212. 

Classification  of,  190. 

Earnings  of,  196-211 

Emigration  of,  191-192,  193. 

Holidays  of,  193-196. 

Holidays,     Recommendation    as 
to,  529. 

Horsemen,  190. 

Hours  of,  192-193. 

Housing  of,  193,  213-222,  529. 

"  Led  "  Farms  and,  31,  38,  39. 

Men   in   Charge   of  Animals,   6, 
200-201. 

Migration  of,  192,  212. 

Numbers  of,  6,  8,  190. 

Eecommendations,  529. 

Shepherds,  190,  191,  198,  201. 

Small  Holdings  and,  64, 105-106. 

Fabmees  : 

Arbitration  and,  128. 
Best  and  Worst,  52,  53,  59. 
Innovations  and,  269. 
Insecurityof  Tenure,  123-143. 
Joint  Stock  Banks  and,  244. 
"  Led  "  Farms  and,  33,  43,  44. 
Numbers  of,  6,  7. 

Farms : 

Advantages  of  Diversity  of  sizes, 

39. 
Number  and  Sizes  of,  60. 
Varied  Pruduce  of,  61. 

Farms,  Amalgamation  of  : 
Causes  of,  31. 

Employ  less  Labour,  31-39. 
Heather,  etc.,  and,  15. 
Local  Tradespeople  and,  34. 
Beaommendation,  523. 


Results  of,  34. 

Small  Holdings  and,  99. 

Suggestions  for  Reform,  41. 

Fergttsson-Buchanan,  Col.,  28. 

Feudal  System  : 

Description,  288-290. 

Duplications  and  Casualties,  310. 

Restrictions    in    Feu    Charters, 
293-307. 

Fetj-Dutibs  (or  Ground  Rents),  293. 
and  ground  annuals,  307-310. 
Power  to  Redeem  or  Apportion, 

312. 
Prices  of,  331. 

Rates  at  which  Land  is  Feued, 
325-330. 

Fishermen,  63  et  aeq. 
Fixity  of  Tenure  : 

(See  Security  of  Tenure). 

Fruit  Farms,  62,  191. 


Game: 

AfEorestation  and,  159. 
Agricultural   Holdings  Act  and, 

129,  163,  168. 
Bracken,  etc.,  and,  26,  27. 
Compensation    for    Damage    by, 

163,  164-170. 
Cultivation  and,  159-189. 
Deer,  159,  168-170,  174-189. 
Economics   and,    160,    161,    162, 

168-9. 
Evidence    of   Damage    by,    164, 

165-170. 
Ground,  158,  162-164. 
Land    withheld    for,    159,    160, 

164,  176,  177. 
Leases  and,  163,  164. 
National  Interests  and,  160,  161, 

167,  176. 
Rents  and,  163,  165. 
Security  of  Tenure  and,  164. 
Sheep  and,  165. 
SmaU  Holders  and,  168,  181-184, 

186. 
Sporting  Tenants  and,  164. 
Winged,  162. 
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Gamb  Kisbfebs  : 
Action  of,  170. 
Numbers  of,  8. 

Gbotjitd  Game  Act,  162-163. 

Gbbmant,  17. 

Glasgow  : 

Density  of  Population,  279. 

Housing  in,   356,  371,  374,  380, 
405. 

Rates  in,  395,  480-481. 
Glasgow  Herald,  147,  169,  194,  205. 

Glasgow      Municipal      Housing 
Commission,  382,  398. 

Glasgow     Town     Council     and 
Katino,  509-510. 

Graham,  Mabquis  of,  145. 
Gebenook,  381. 
Geimblb,  Mb.  A.,  178,  185. 
Ground  Annuals,  307-310. 

Definition,  307. 

and  Feu-duties,  309. 

as  means  of  financing  Building, 
309. 

Power  to  redeem,  312. 
Hall,  Mr.  A.  D.,  24,  25. 

Heathbb,  extension  of,  28. 
Highlands   and   Islands   Royal 

Commission,  179,  180. 
Hill  Gbazings,  161,  140-141. 
Holdings  : 

Demand  for,  54-58,  92-96. 

Number  and  Size  of,  60. 

Proportion  farmed  by  Owners  and 
Tenants,  68. 

Size  of.  Effect  on  Population  and 
Production,  65. 
Holidays     oi'    Fabm    Servants, 
193-196. 

Recommendation,  529. 
Home  Faems,  93,  528. 
HoFB,  Mb.  Jambs,  52. 
House  :       • 

Definition  of,  283  footnote. 
Housing  (Rural),  223-228. 

Emigration  and,  14. 

Farm  Servants,  193,  213, 222. 


HousiNQ  (Rueal) — eont. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and, 

227.       I 
Scarcity  of,  14,  217,  222. 
Housing  (Ueban),  279,  283,  346. 
Number  of  Persons  in  one  and 

two-room  houses,  283. 
Percentage  of  one    and    two- 
room  Houses,  283. 
Burden  of  the  Rates,  395-397. 
Cost  of  Construction,  383-388. 
Cost  of  Land,  390-395. 
Cost  of  Money,  388-390. 
Facta  as  to  Existing  Conditions, 
347-364. 
Conditions  in  the  Towns,  347- 

349. 
Houses  of  different  Sizes,  349- 

350. 
Other    Outstanding    Features, 

349-364. 
Overcrowding  and  Slums,  353- 
364. 
Results    of    Overcrowding,   365- 
376. 
Children,  369-372. 
High  Death-Rate,  etc.,  365. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  365- 

369,  371. 
Marriages,  Effect  on,  372. 
Morals,  Effect  on,  373. 
Outworkers,  373. 
Results        of        Improvement 
Schemes,  374,  375. 
Slums  and  Bad  Hoasing,  Causes 
of,  376-404. 
Housing  Remedies,  416-436 : 
Aims,  major  and  minor,  417  et  seq. 
Difficulties  and  Causes,  416-417. 
liOcal  Rates  and,  416,  395. 
Poverty  and  Low  Wages,  416. 
Tenement  House  and,  416. 
Housing  Acts,  427. 
Housing     Schemes,     Municipal, 
420-423. 


Impiorements  (Rural): 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  and, 
124^135. 
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Impbovements  (RuEAi)— con*. 
Brackens,    etc.,   Cuttina,   26-30, 

129,  228. 
Compensation  for   Tenants,  123. 
Crofters  and,  72-84. 
Effect  of  Security  of  Tenure  on, 

44,  48,  72-84. 
Land  Owners  and,  43-48,  158. 
Raising  Rent  on  Tenant's,  44, 158. 
Small  Landholders  Act  and,  91, 

98. 
Improvement  Schemes  : 
Results  of,  374-375. 
Coat  of  Land,  etc.,  for,  403. 
DifiBoulties  of  Local  Authorities  in 

reference  to,  401-404. 
Powers  of  Local  Authorities  as  to, 

432-435. 

LsTDtlSTRIES  : 

Discouraged  for  game  preserva- 
tion, 104-167. 

Islands,  The,  260-267. 

lusBCUEiTY  OF  TENURE  {see  Secur- 
ity.) 


Land  (Urban) : 

Cost  in  relation  to  Housing,  390, 
391. 

Expense  of  Transfer  of,  344. 

High  price   in  relation  to   tene- 
ments, 293. 

"  Holding  up  "  of,  392. 

Value  of,  393-395. 
Land  (Rural)  : 

Area  of  Cultivated,  16. 

Monopoly  of,  147-158,  176-189. 

Reclamation  of  by  Crofters,  65, 
66. 

Value  of,  for  social  purjwses,  etc., 
115,  185. 

(See  also  Acquisition,  Afforesta- 
tion, Agricultural  Land,  Game, 
Holdings.) 
"  Land  Agent's  Record,"  145. 
Land  Court : 

Acquisition  of  Land  and,  117-118. 

Afforestation  and,  258. 

Assessing  Compensation,  116. 


Land  Court — cont. 

Compensation    for    damage     by 
deer,  168. 

Constitution  of.  121-122. 

Industries  and,  249. 

Monopoly  of  Land  and,  147-151, 
156. 

Proceedings  before,  148-150, 168- 
170. 

Rents  and,  100-103. 

Report  of,  100,  150. 

Work  of,  100. 
Land  Enquiry  : 

Committee,  v. 

Object  of,  vii.-ix. 
Landholders    (see    Small    Land- 
holders Act.) 
Landoavners  : 

Absentees,  45. 

Burdened  estates  of,  45,  .j2. 

Capital  of,  48. 

Drainage  and,  26. 

Entailed  estates  of,  46,  47. 

Estates  management,  45,  53. 

Housing,  213  c(  seq. 

Improvements  and,  52. 

Inability  to  equip,  43-53. 

Monopoly,  power  of,  147-189. 

Poverty  of,  32,  43,  44,  49,  51,  52. 

Restriotions  in  Feu  Charters,  etc., 
301-302. 

Return  on  capital  of,  43,  62. 
Inducement  to  hold  up  land,  292. 

(See  also  Game,  Bent,  Security.) 
Land  Purchase  {see  Acquisition.) 
Land  Values,  Batino  of  : 

Arguments  in  favour  of,  486-490. 

Arguments  against,  490-500. 

Points  regarding  method  of,  501- 
604. 

Relation  of  Local  and  National 
Taxation,  504-606. 

Should  be  adopted,  500-501. 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  440-454. 
Lanarkshire  : 

Medical  Officers  of  Health,  409. 

Percentage  of  Population  in,  280, 
281. 
Leases  (Buildejq),  290-291,  321- 
324. 

Recommendations  ea  to,  324,  536. 
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Leases  (Busetess  Pbbmisbs,  Shops, 
ETC.),  332,  338: 
Reoommendationa  as  to,  335. 
Lindsay,  Miss  Dorothy  : 

Eeport    on    Diet    of    Labouring 
Classes,  380. 
"  Led  "  Farms  {see  Farma,  Amalga- 
mation of.) 
Lewis,  Island  op,  62,  261. 
Local  Aitthoeities  : 

Existing  powers  of,  re  Housing, 

427-436. 
Miners'  Houses  and,  414. 
Beluotanoe     to     make     Closing 

Orders,  etc.,  399-401-413. 
Slams  and  Congested  Areas  and, 
401-404. 


Maclay,,  Mr.  J.  P.,  403. 
Maotaggart,  Me.  J.  A.,  396. 
McDoNBLL,  Sib  John  : 
"  Land  Question,"  23. 
Mann,  Mb.  John,  398. 
Manures  : 

Compensation   for   unexhausted, 

124-128. 
Clauses  in  Leases,  re,  126,  127. 
Co-operative    purchase    of,    237, 
240. 
Marriages  : 

Effect  of  bad  housing,  372. 
Maxwell,   Sib  J.   Stielino,   186, 

255. 
Medical  Oeeicbrs  of  Health  : 
Difficulties  of  in  regard  to  housing, 

227,  228. 
Reports  of,   227,  228,   365-369, 
371,  409. 
Men  in  Chabqb  or  Animals,  190, 

200. 
Mile  Recoeds  Committee,  275. 
Minbeals  Distbiots,  Building 
Sites  in,  312-318 : 
Recommendation,  318-319,  541. 
Mineral  Leases  and  Waylbaves, 

339-343. 
Miners'  Houses,  408-416. 
Money,  Cost  or,  388-390. 
MoNOFOLY  Power  {see  Landowner.) 


Morals  : 

Effect  of  Housing  on,  373. 
Mortgages,  45,  49,  52. 
Municipal  Housing  Schemes,  420 : 

Local  Authorities'  powers  re,  435. 


Newlands,  Kb.  A.,  248. 
"  Northern  Ensign,"  221. 


Obsolete  House,  The,  406-407. 
Obstructive  Buildings  : 

Local  Authorities  and,  431-432. 
Occupiers  or  Slums  and  Over- 
crowded Abbas,  397-399. 
Outworkers,  373. 
Overcrowding,  280 : 

Facts  as  to,  347-364. 

Local  Authorities,  401-404,  432. 

Occupiers  and,  397-399. 

Owners  and,  399-401. 

Results  of,  365-376. 

Slums  and,  353-364. 

Standard  of,  285. 
OwKEES  (see  cdao  Land  Owners.) 
Owners  op  Slums  and  Peopeety 

IN  OVEECBOWDED  AeEAS,  399- 

401. 
OwNEBS  (House  Peopeety)  : 
Sinking  Fund  and,  407. 
Overcrowding  an  o&ence  of,  399. 


Faton,  Professor  Noel,  380. 
Payment  in  Kind,  196,  206-211. 
Peasant      Peopbietorship      (see 
Tenancy  or  Purchase.) 

PiLGEIMAOE   OP    BbITISH   FAEMINO, 

25,  59. 

Ploughmen's  Union,  194. 
Population  : 

Area  to  each  person,  279. 

Burgh,  281. 

Density  o£  and  Health,  365. 

Distribution  of,  279-281. 

Percentage  in  One  and  Two-Eoom 
Houses,  284-287. 

Rural  and  Urban,  279. 

Urban,  281. 
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Population,    Abrioitltuiial,    139, 
184. 

Report  on  decline  of,  13. 

(See  cdso  Emigration). 
potiltey,  247. 
Pbichs  : 

Mr.  Jno.  Speir  on  Rents  and,  114. 
Price  of  Land  (see  Land.) 
Pboduce,  Aqkicultural  : 

Need  for  increase  in,  231. 

Prices  of,  231-235. 
Public  Hjcalth  (Scotland)  Act, 

1897,  409. 
Purchasb  («ee  Tenancy.) 


Rabbits  {see  Game,  Ground  Game 

Act.) 
Rates,  The  Burden  or,  395-397. 
Rating,  476-522 : 

Distributions  of  Burden  of,  479- 

482. 
Existing  System  of,  476,  514-522. 
Employment  and,  507-508. 
Existing  System  of,  514-521. 
Grievances,  477-478. 
Housing  and,  395-397,  507-508. 
Increase  of  Land  Values,  484-485. 
of  Land  Values,  486-508. 
Reform,    Notes    on    Local    and 
Parliamentary  action  for,  509- 
513. 
Rural,  506-507. 
Suggestions  for  Reform,  478. 
Variations  in  Proportion  of  Land 
Values  and  Rates,  483. 

RECLAM.4.TI0N     OF     WaSTB     LaNDS, 

17-30,  65,  66. 
Rents  (Rural) : 

Competitive,  128-129. 

Cultivation,  128-129. 

Equitable,  91,  92,  99,  101,  118. 

Fair,  87,  91,  92,  100,  118. 

Game  and,  163,  165. 

Land  Court,  99. 

of  Small  Holdings,  99. 

Prices  and,  114. 

Raised    on    Tenants'    Improve- 
ments, 87. 

Reduction.  84-8S. 


Rent  (Urban) : 

Analysis   of    Rent   of   Working- 

Glass  House,  396. 
Analysis  of  Rent  of  Built  Premises, 
483. 

Increases  of,  382. 
((See  also  Housing). 

Renfrewshire  : 

Percentage  of  Population  in,  280. 

Registers,  Bueoh,  290. 

Reports  and  Papers,  Official  : 

Agricultural  Statistics,  202,  232- 
234. 

Agricultural  Education,  Lord 
Reay's  Committee  for,  268. 

Crofters'  Commission  (Final  Re- 
port), 88,  181. 

Board  of  Trade  on  Wages,  203. 

Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette, 
205. 

Board  of  Agriculture  for  Soot- 
land,  63,  92-94,  271. 

Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working 
Classes,  380. 

Decline  of  Agricultural  Popula- 
tion, 13. 

Deer  Forests,  172-174. 

Departmental  Committee  on 
Grouse  Disease,  28. 

Development  Commission,  259. 

Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour, 
197-203. 

Emigration  and  Immigration,  10. 

Feus  and  Building  Leases,  314. 

Housing  of  Working  Classes 
Amendment  BiU,  14. 

Medical  Service  in  Highlands 
and  Islands,  154. 

Morley  Committee,  74. 

Poultry  Industry,  Mr.  Jas.  Mur- 
ray's Committee  on,  270. 

Research  : 

{See  Education). 

Restrictions  in  Feu  Charters, 

293,  295-307. 
Failure  to  maintain,  303. 
Sometimes    unreasonable,     294- 

296.301. 
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Rbstkiotions  in  Feu  Chaetees — 
cont. 
Principles    which   should   apply, 

306. 
Recommendations,  536. 
Town  Planning,  and  304. 
Refusal  of  Sites,  1S2-156. 
Rbw,  Me.  R.  H.,  13. 
Rural  Aeeas  : 

Small  Population,  279. 
Rural    Regeneration    in    Eng- 
land, 145. 

Sanitary  Inspectors,  381. 

"  Scotsman,"  275. 
Sbcueity  or  Tenure  : 

Afforestation  and,  258. 

Agricultural  Holdings'  Act,   123, 
124-125,  127. 

Bad  Farming,  123-128,  129. 

Commission  on  Agricultural  De- 
pression, 52. 

Crofters'  Acts,  137. 

Cultivation  and,  124,  127,  130- 
134, 135-138. 

Cumulative  Fertility,  46, 123, 128. 

Drainage,  26. 

Freedom  of  Cropping,  130. 

Game,  164. 

Large  Farms,  123, 130, 134. 

National  Interests,  129. 

Occupying  Ownership,  142-146. 

Recommendations,  623-624. 

SmaU  Holdings,  97,  98. 

Under  Smallholders'  Act,  91. 
Seevitudbs,  319-321. 

Recommendation,  539. 
Sheep  Stock  Valuations,  138-140. 
Sheep  Faems,  61,  138-141, 165. 
Shepherds : 

(See  Farm  Servants). 
Sinking       Fund       for      House 

Peopbety,  407. 
Slums  : 

Causes  o£,  376-404. 

(See     also     Overcrowding     and 
Housu)g). 
Small  Eoldzibs  : 

Education  ol,  271. 
G»me  and,  I7S-176. 

Reclamation  done  by,  65,  66. 


Small  Holdings  : 
A  County  of,  66. 
Acquisition  of  land  for,  by  Land 

Court,  93,  121. 
Act  (1892),  114. 
AfEorestation  and,  258. 
Assistance  in  applying  for,  95. 
Board  of  Agriculture  and,  63,  92- 

96. 
Co-operation,  238. 
Compensation  in  respect  of  land 

for,  XXX.,  96,  115,  118,  119. 
Credit,  95,  96,  119,  120. 
Deer  and,  181-184. 
Definition  of,  90. 
Economic  Aspect  of,  64,  143-146, 

217. 
Equipment  of,  96,  106,  113. 
Farmers  and,  64. 
Fishermen  and,  63. 
Grazing  and,  61,  63,  64. 
Historical,  65,  66. 
Increase  in  number  employed  on 

land  due  to,  65. 
Labourers,  64,  94,  113. 
Labourers'  fear  to  apply  for,  105. 
Land  for,  116,  117. 
Land  Courts,  115. 
Landowners  and,  93,  94, 102. 
Outer  Hebrides  and,  63,  64,  261, 

530. 
Reasons   why   small  number  of 

applications,  105-113. 
Recommendations,  524-528. 
Successful  Cultivation  of,  68. 
Subsidiary  employment,  65,  98, 

150-152. 
Tenancy  and  Purchase,  142-146. 
Unsatisfied  Demand  for,  54-68, 

63-66,  113. 
Small  Holdings'  Act  (1892),  114. 
Small  Landholders'  Act  (1911): 
Capital,  Want  of,  95,  120. 
Class  and  Qualification  of  Appli- 
cants, 92,  93. 
Compensation  to  Tenants,  93. 
Compensation  for  Improvements, 

98. 
Damage  by  Game,  168. 
Difficulties  of  Applicanta,  94,  06, 

105-113. 
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Small  Landholders'  Act  (1911) — 
cont. 

Education,  271. 

General  Application,  90-92. 

Landholder,  91,  96. 

Loans,  106-107. 

Landowners.  93,  95-93,  103. 

Number  of  Applicant*,  93. 

Eeoommendatious  as  to,  u24-528. 

Rents,  Reduction  of,  100-102. 

Results  of  Investigations  as  to 
Working  of,  113-115. 

SUtutory  Small  Tenant,  90,  97, 
99,  100,  121. 

Some    provisions    which   require 
amendment,  115-122. 
Sport  :  (See  Game). 
Spobtino  Tenants,  162, 164. 
Speie,  Me.  John,  24, 114. 
Stamp  Duties,  341. 
Statutory  Small  Tenant: 

{See  Small  Landholders'  Act). 
Stirlinqshirb  : 

Percentage  of  population  in,  280. 
Superior  : 

(iSee  Land  Owner). 
Sutherland,  Dr.,  12. 
Sutherland,  William,  145. 

Tenancy  or  Forchase : 

Attitude  of  Farmers,  142. 

Balfour,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  J.,  143. 

Congested   Districts   Board   Re- 
port, 144. 

Marquis  of  Graham,  145. 
Tenant  and  Landlord  : 

{See  Agricultural  Holdings'  Act.) 

Game,    Farmers,   Land   Court. 
(See  Security  of  Tenure). 
Tenures  (Building)  : 

Classes,  288-291. 

Feudal,  288-290,  292-318. 

Burgage,  290. 

Long  Lease,  290. 

Short  Building  Lease,  291,  321, 
322-324. 

Miners'  Houses,  410-412. 
Tenures  (Occupying),  332-339. 

Kecomineadations,  536-^37. 


Town    Tenants'    (Ireland)   Act, 

(1906),  336. 
"Times,"  25,  59,  161,256. 
To^VN  Planning,  423-425. 
Hampered  unless  land  cheap,  390. 
Local  Authorities'   powers,  435- 
430. 
Transfer  of  Land,  Exi'exse  o*, 

343-344. 
Transit  : 

Cultivation  and,  238. 
(See  also  393  and  420). 


Under-Cultivation : 

(See  Cultivation). 
Unoccupied  House,  The,  405-407. 
Urban  Areas  : 

Crowded  population,  279. 


Valuation : 

(See  Assessment,  Rating). 


Wages: 

Comparison  with  England,  201. 

Distinction  between  earnings  and. 
196. 

Earnings,  196-211. 

Emigration,  11,  14. 

Fox,  Mr.  Wilson,  on,  197-20L 

Housing  and,  197,  378-383. 

Land  Court,  103,  104. 

Migration,  192. 

of  Men  in  charge  of  Animals,  200. 

of  Ordinary  Labourers,  198-200. 

Payments  in  Kind,  197,  206-211. 

Rise  in,  9,  204. 

Variation  in,  196. 
Water  Power  : 

Mr.  A.  Newlands  on,  248. 
Wayleaves  : 

Mineral,  342-343. 

Other  Wayleaves,  449. 

Recommendations,  539> 
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